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DEPRESSED DOMESTIC MINING AND MINERALS 
INDUSTRIES 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in the committee 
room, New House Office Building, Hon. Adam C. Powell, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Powreti. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will now 


come to order. 

We are meeting at this time to commence our hearings on House 
Concurrent Resolution 177, introduced by our chairman of the full 
committee, Mr. Aspinall. I might say the committee is grateful to 
all the members of the staff for their usual fine cooperation and to 
our special consultant, Paul M. Tyler, formerly connected with the 
Bureau of Mines, and consultant on defense minerals with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and now a private consultant. 

(By later order of the committee, H. Con. Res. 177 follows.) 


[H. Con. Res. 177, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Constitution empowers the Congress to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the States, 
and to provide for the common defense and general welfare ; and 

Whereas mining and the extraction of minerals from Federal, State, and priv- 
ately owned lands situated within the United States and its Territories and 
possessions are basic industries upon which the transporting, processing, and 
distributing industries and the consumers of the Nation depend; and 

Whereas the interests of national security have brought about Government 
programs for the establishment and maintenance of national stockpiles of 
Strategically important metals and minerals and for the development of mine 
and plant capacities for the production thereof ; and 

Whereas the administration of these and related programs, through Govern- 
ment purchases, contracts, loans, grants, technical assistance, barter, and other 
means, has resulted in the abnormal and artificial stimulation of foreign metal 
and mineral exploration and development and the expansion of foreign capacities 
for the production of metals and minerals ; and 

Whereas increased foreign production of certain metals and minerals, to- 
gether with downward revision of national stockpile requirements, has resulted 
in depressed domestic prices for these materials, drastic curtailment of domestic 
production, economic disaster to individual firms, hardships for dependent in- 
dustries, extensive unemployment, and severe contraction of business in the 
affected communities ; and 

Whereas an emergency exists since further delays in the recovery of the 
domestic mining and mineral industries would cause irreparable damage to 
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mining and mineral properties, wastage of human and natural resources, ang logs 
of productive capacity, and would have a depressing effect upon the nationa] 
economy and threaten national security ; and 

Whereas all governmental efforts to date have not been effective in alleviating 
these detrimental effects : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President is requested— 

(a) to have reviews made at once of the existing programs of the depart. 
ments and agencies of the executive branch with the purpose of using them 
more effectively to provide for increased production and employment in 
critically depressed domestic mining and mineral industries; 

(b) to advise the Congress at the earliest possible date as to the actions 
taken or proposed to be taken to this end ; and 

(c) to submit any reorganization plans or recommendations for legisja. 
tion that may be necessary to accomplish this objective. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that it is in the national interest to fog. 
ter and encourage (a) the maintenance and development of a sound and stable 
domestic mining and minerals industry; (b) the orderly discovery and develop. 
ment of domestic mineral resources and reserves on Federal, State, and pri- 
vately owned lands; and (c) mining, mineral, metallurgical, and marketing 
research to promote the wise and efficient uses of domestic metal and minerg| 
resources. 

Sec. 3. It is the sense of the Congress that the maintenance and development 
of a sound and stable domestic mining and minerals industry, without critica) 
dependence upon foreign sources, is essential to national security and the welfare 
of the consuming public, and that this objective is independent of and cannot be 
accomplished by the maintenance of national stockpiles for planned defense 
needs in a single emergency or the existence of productive capacity based upon 
the importation of foreign materials. 

(CoMMITTEE Note.—Identical concurrent resolutions were introduced, as 
follows: 

(H. Con. Res. 178, by Mr. Baring; H. Con. Res. 179, by Mr. Edmondson; H, Gop, 
Res. 180, by Mrs. Pfost; H. Con. Res. 181, by Mr. Powell; H. Con. Res, 182, by 
Mr. Rogers of Texas; H. Con. Res. 183, by Mr. Saylor; H. Con. Res. 184, by Mr. 
Ullman; and H. Con. Res. 189, by Mr. Chenoweth. ) 


Mr. Powetu. For the record, I should state that these hearings on 
problems of the domestic mining and mineral industries are pursuant 
to House Concurrent Resolution 177 by Chairman Aspinall of the 
full committee, and identical bills have been submitted by myself and 
seven other members of the committee, including Representatives 
Baring, Chenoweth, Edmondson, Pfost, Rogers of Texas, Saylor, and 
Ullman. 

This proposed resolution declares that it is in the national interest 
to foster and encourage the maintenance of a sound domestic mining 
industry, the orderly discovery and development of domestic reserves, 
and research, and to promote the use of domestic materials. National 
stockpiles for single defense emergencies or foreign sources of supply 
do not assure our national security and economic well-being. The 
resolution states that governmental efforts to date have not been 
effective, and that further delays in recovery would cause irreparable 
damage to our mineral properties, wastage of human and natunl 
resources, and loss of productive capacity, and would have a depressing 
effect upon the national economy and threaten national security. 

The purpose of these hearings is to bring out the facts regarding 
the ability of the American mining industries to supply the metals, 
industrial minerals, and solid fuels needed to meet the demands of 
an expanding economy in peace or war. The committee staff has 
drafted a preliminary report which covers many general aspects of 
the mining industries as a whole and the highlights of the variow 
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individual branches. This report shows that in many segments of 
these industries, world overproduction, and excessive imports have 
depressed prices below economic levels, which would allow enough 
of our mines to operate to assure a reasonable mobilization base. 
However, we need expert testimony from persons actively engaged in 
the mining, treatment, and marketing of certain of these commodities. 
We want to hear, too, from those who can tell us from firsthand about 
the plight of their own mining districts and communities which are 
sorely afflicted by the shutdown of mining properties or by reduced 
mining payrolls. ; <y ; 

Asa result of these hearings, and of such additional studies as we 
may have to make, it is my expectation to present the whole mineral 
picture in a proper perspective and to point out the sore spots which 
need special and immediate attention. rte. 

We hope also to analyze the causes of depressed conditions in several 
branches of the industries and in certain geographical areas. We are 
fully aware that some of the deplorable conditions that exist in these 
industries result from technologic change, industry competition, and 
substitution, deteriorated ore reserves, or broad economic developments 
over which the President and Congress have no control. However, 
there are other causes which have been in the past, and which may be 
in the future, profoundly affected by governmental policies and actions. 

It is our intention at this time to prescribe remedies for conditions 
which we find to exist. At the moment, we shall focus our attention 
on the accurate diagnosis of symptoms and of the basic problems as 
we may find them. I believe that suitable treatments and cures for 
many of these ills can be found and that they will be invoked when and 
if the administration and the Congress are fully advised as to the real 
facts. 

I am deeply concerned by the decrease in mining employment. 
Since 1939, the number of workers in the anthracite mines in Pennsyl- 
vania, as an example, has declined 82 percent, and a 54-percent drop 
has been registered for bituminous coal mineworkers. Even in metal 
mining, employment has fallen off by 10 percent; the number engaged 
in lead-zine mining was reduced from 23,000 in 1947 to 17,000 in 1957 
and to only 12,400 this spring. 

Notwithstanding the rapid expansion of consumption of minerals, 
employment in mining has been on the downgrade for several decades. 
In 1919, the mining industry provided jobs for 1,120,000 workers, but 
in March of this year the total has dwindled to 686,000 and almost half 
of the latter were employed in the production of oil and gas, which is 
the only branch of the mineral extractive industries which has created 
any substantial number of new jobs in recent years. 

Because of the long-term lack of employment growth in the industry 
as a whole, and because alternative job opportunities are frequently 
limited in mining areas, unemployment in mining has consistently run 
higher than the general average. In addition, the rise in joblessness 
connected with the recent recession was proportionately greater in 
mining than in nonagricultural industries as a whole. As a reflection 
of this depressed condition, an average of more than 1 of every 10 
miners was jobless during 1958 and the first 2 months of 1959. 

. Inasmuch as the mining industry is by its nature concentrated near 
its mineral sources and forms an important part of the economy in 
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the areas where it operates, persistent depression in mining employ. 
ment has been a cause of overall economic distress in these areas. ° 

Finally, we intend, not only now but in much more detail during the 
next session of Congress, to examine without fear or favor the respon- 
sibility of the administration, and the Government in general, for the 
depressed conditions in mining industries such as stockpile purchases 
barter transactions, stopgap supports; expansion goals set too high 
(or too soon), artificial stimulation of foreign production by financial 
grants, loans, purchase contracts, technical assistance ; antitrust laws, 
and tariff reductions. 

At this time, we have a statement from our distinguished chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Aspinall, 
who along with many others of this committee, is attending the open. 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Parliamentary Union jy 
Canada. 

His statement will be read, per his request, by our very fine perma. 
ent consultant, Mr. Karl S. Landstrom. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO, AS READ BY mp, 
LANDSTROM 


Mr. Chairman, on May 21 I introduced House Concurrent. Resolv- 
tion 177, declaring the sense of the Congress concerning the depressed 
domestic mining and minerals industries, affecting public and other 
lands, and requesting the President to review and revise existing pro- 
grams of Federal departments and agencies so as to use them more 
effectively toward stabilizing production and employment in these in- 
dustries. I have been joined by eight colleagues who have introduced 
identical measures. 

[I am one of many who believe that we must have a sound and 
healthy domestic mining and minerals industry. Any critical de- 
pendence on foreign sources of metals, ores, or concentrates is incom- 
patible with our own economic growth and security. 

As chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
as a Representative of a congressional district recognized for its varied 
mining interests and activities, I consider it my duty to bring before 
the Congress and the American people the facts about the serious con- 
dition of important segments of these industries and the adverse ef- 
fects upon labor, natural resources, and dependent communities. 

As later witnesses will spell out, shutdowns of serious proportions 
have occurred or are threatened at many places throughout the coun- 
try. Long continuance of mine shutdown threatens the ability of 
these industries and their labor resources to react quickly in case of 
defense emergency or to continue with the exploration and develop- 
ment needed for the Nation’s growth. 

The flooding or caving of mines may result in the permanent loss 
of valuable mineral resources. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the main objectives of these hearings is to 
bring out basic facts concerning the ability of the domestic mining 
and minerals industries to supply the metals, the industrial minerals 
and the solid fuels needed to meet the demands of an expanding econ- 
omy in time of peace or war. Only when the facts are well estab- 
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lished, and until we know more concerning their causes and effects, 
ean we wisely undertake the task of considering various recommenda- 
tions or remedies and the shaping of actions which will carry out 
sound policies for these indust ries. ; tie 

The great national significance of our domestic mining and minerals 
industries arises not so much from the total value or quantity of their 

roduction, or the value added to them by manufacture, but in the 
fact that these raw materials provide essential basis or foundation 
and framework for our entire industrial st ructure. Only by guaran- 
teeing a stable and continuing supply of mine products can we hope 
for full employment and the kind of growth in our economy toward 
which we all look forward. 

Also, in many of our Western States and in some eastern localities, 
mining is the locally predominant industry. In such communities or 
districts, a severe contraction in mine production destroys the founda- 
tion of the community for full employment and prosperity. 

A disturbing element is the overall decline in employment in these 
industries. From 1939 to March of this year, the decline has been 
159,000 workers. Employment decreased 73,000 in anthracite coal, 
208,000 in bituminous coal, and 10,000 in metal mining. These de- 
creases were only partly offset by a gain of 104,000 employees in 
petroleum and natural gas, and 28,000 in nonmetals, other than fuels. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard it said that what is needed to solve 
these problems is a new national minerals policy. I agree with the 
distinguished chairman on Interior and Insular Affairs of the other 
body when he called attention on June 9 to the existence of sound na- 
tional minerals policies which have never been revoked. What we 
really need is more dedicated administration of these policies under 
the conditions that now exist. 

A clear definition of a national minerals policy, in relation to na- 
tional defense needs, is contained in a statement prepared in April 
of 1943, by Donald M. Nelson, then Chairman of the War Production 
Board, approved by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 24, 
1953 : The national policy, as therein stated, is— 
to make the fullest possible use of small and marginal ore deposits, and it is 
national policy to build up stockpiles of strategic and critical metals and minerals 
to insure us against unforeseen developments whenever we can secure supplies 
of particular strategic and critical metals and minerals in excess of our ability 
to use them currently in production for essential uses. 

The preface to the Stockpile Act of 1946 contains an excellent policy 
for domestic mining. It states: 

That the natural resources of the United States in certain strategic materials 
being deficient or insufficiently developed to supply the industrial, military, 
and naval needs of the country for common defense, it is the policy of the Con- 
gress and the purpose and the intent of this act to provide for the acquisition 
and retention of stocks of these materials and encourage the conservation and 
development of sources of these materials within the United States, and thereby 
decrease and prevent wherever possible a dangerous and costly dependence of 


the United States upon foreign nations for supplies of these materials in times 
of national emergency. 


Let me emphasize that in this preface the plain intention of Con- 
gress was to have the stockpile built up as an emergency measure only 
while domestic sources were being developed. The object of the 
policy was to prevent any dangerous or costly dependence upon foreign 
sources of these materials. , 
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When one looks at the way the national stockpile and related act 
have been administered, the question arises whether that administra. 
tion has not tended to increase, rather than decrease, the dangeroys 
dependence of our country upon foreign sources of metals, ores, ang 
concentrates. 

Thinking people should agree that our domestic mining industrig 
are vital to a healthy and sound domestic economy and that golf. 
sufficiency in sources of these raw materials is a principle to be de. 
sired, consistent with international obligations and commitments for 
the security and safety of the free world. What is immediate} 
needed is a rededicated effort on the part of the administration 
carry out established policies wisely, and to present such reorganiza. 
tion plan or plans as may be necessary or propose needed legislation, 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the present rising trend of busines 
activity generally, the fact that prices of many basic raw materials 
have been weak is something of a paradox. Most of the products of 
mines are in this category. There are several possible explanations for 
this, and I would like to quote from one written by the well known 
columnist, Harold B. Dorsey. 

Mr. Dorsey says: 

A rising trend in business activity generally increases the demand for basic 
raw materials, and thus raises their prices. Such improvement encourages mate. 
rials producers to expand their productive capacities. But, in general, the re 
cent behavior of most basic raw materials has not been strong even though the 
recovery has raised the demand for them to record, or near-record, levels. This 
is the case for practically all agricultural commodities, crude oil and petroleum 


products, and most of the products of mines including nonferrous metals and 
coal. 


Mr. Dorsey goes on to say : 


One does not have to search very far for the answer. Supply and potential 
supply seems quite ample, even in relation to record levels of demand. The 
condition is not peculiar to the United States, but appears to be worldwide. It 
reflects the tremendous sums of money spent for expanding productive capacity 
for these materials, both here and abroad, during the past 10 years. In fact, we 
may conclude that there has been a temporary overexpansion. 


Mr. Dorsey then concludes: 


During earlier periods of expanding business activity, one could be fairly sure 
that earnings of the raw materials producers would benefit from price increases 
as well as from an increase in unit volume. Under current conditions of excess 
supply it is already apparent that we cannot be so sure about the benefits that 
would usually stem from higher prices. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall that several years ago the President's 
Mineral Policy Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr, Felix 

vy e . ‘ . . 
Wormser, then Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Mineral Re 
sources, prepared a general minerals program. 

Based upon this and other information, the Secretary of the In- 
terior on June 19, 1957, submitted a proposed measure for the stabil 
zation of domestic production of chromite, beryl, and columbium- 
tantalum ores and concentrates. Then on May 22, 1958, he submitted 
proposed legislation for the stabilization of certain other domestic 
metals, including copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, and acid-grade fluor- 
spar. 
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Seeretary Seaton, appearing before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on July 3, 1958, stated : 
Minerals and mineral fuels have become more vital elements than ever 
in the security and economie welfare of the Nation. I wish to emphasize 
this point because, in the opinion of the Department of the Interior, the long- 
range problems of the Nation with reference to minerals are likely to be the 
problems of shortages and rising prices despite current surpluses, weak mar- 
kets, and distress in some areas. 


The Secretary went on to say: 


During the past 12 months there have been sharp declines in the prices 
of several metals * * *. Many high-cost producers have curtailed production or 
shut down. Even some of the lower cost operators have cut back production. 
With this in mind, the administraticn has sought to develop measures to pre 
serve the mine productive capacity that will be needed by our economy when 
pusiness is again in high gear. * * * The administration’s objective in develop- 
ing the plan we are discussing today has been to create an economic bridge 
across the present and temporary valleys of low consumptive requirements, 
which we confidently expect to be corrected by the upswing in the general 
economy which we all contemplate. * * * Our economic bridge is designed for 
just this purpose—to insure a strategically sound domestic minerals and metals 
production balance for this Nation without increasing the difficulties of our 
friends abroad. 


As you know, in the 85th Congress the measure patterned after 
Secretary Seaton’s proposal passed the Senate but failed in the 
House. 

What have subsequent events indicated ¢ 

The Secretary’s confident expectation that an upturn in the busi- 
ness cycle would place our shutdown mines back in production has 
not been realized. 

Nevertheless, as late as February of this year, Secretary Seaton was 
still hopeful. Appearing before our committee on February 18, 
he said : 


We do not now anticipate coming before the Congress with a minerals pro- 
gram that would be equivalent either to that one which we presented in the 
last session, which involved * * * the subsidy program for domestic and 
mineral producers of certain minerals, or resembling the import tax proposal 
which we advanced in the session of Congress immediately preceding that. 

Secretary Seaton offered two reasons for this attitude: 


One, it has been rather clearly demonstrated that we cannot hope for sue- 
cess in either of the two proposals. In the case of the minerals production 
program of last year we suffered overwhelming defeat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives * * *. The other one is that, generally speaking, the situation in 
which the domestic metals and minerals industry finds itself has been an 
improving one. 

I am hopeful, after these hearings have been completed, that the 
Secretary and his advisers will abandon both of these positions. If 
a piece of legislation continues to be essential in the eyes of its spon- 
sors, they have a duty to advance it even though at an earlier day 
it was rejected. And it is becoming evident, as I have said, that 
unportant segments have not benefited from the economic upturn 
and there is no present prospect, barring Government action, that 
they will. 

Jam hopeful also that the administration will cease measuring its 
minerals policies and program by the yardstick of a single or imme- 
diate national defense emergency. It’ is obvious that what we may 
be confronted with is total war. All fronts—economic, political, and 
ideological—are involved, in addition to the strictly military. The 
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long-range well-being of our domestic economy cannot be assured 
merely through a stockpile of strategic and critical materials sufficiens 
for a single defense emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the administration of various as ects 
of the Government’s many metals and minerals programs is wide 
dispersed among Federal agencies. A department with certain jp. 
portant minerals responsibilities is the Department of Agriculture jp 
its administration of the barter program through its Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Only recently, the Barter Division of the CCC announced that jj 
has tentatively contracted to exchange surplus farm commodities fo, 
manganese. Among other metals currently eligible for barter are 
chromite, fluorspar, and zinc. You will recognize that these metals 
are involved in current domestic difficulties. Yet, in his report op 
House Concurrent Resolution 177, submitted last week, Under Seerp. 
tary of Agriculture True D. Morse, states: 

Because this legislation would not affect the functions of this Department we 
have no recommendations regarding adoption of the resolutions. 

I trust that the Department of Agriculture will observe, as a result 
of these hearings, that the objectives of House Concurrent Resolution 
177, if carried out, may affect the barter operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in a very direct way. : 

Mr. Chairman, another problem that the hearings should explore is 
the threatened dumping of excess stockpile metals and materials in 
its effect upon the metals market and upon our domestic producers 
and suppliers. 

A letter from the assistant secretary of the Idaho Mining Associa. 
tion states that much of these presently excessive materials were ac- 
quired from 1954 through 1957 partly from foreign sources over the 


protest of domestic mining industries, and that promises from the 


administration that surpluses will be disposed of in an orderly manner | 


are not, in themselves, sufficient safeguards. 

I join with my colleagues who express concern over continued Gov- 
ernment purchases of foreign metals, and metals produced from for- 
eign ores and concentrates, at a time when the domestic market for 
such metals is depressed. 

I have been advised by Leo H. Heogh, Director, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, that as of January 1 of this year there was 
still on order, under the Stock Piling and Defense Production Acts, 
a total of $718 million worth of materials. Of this amount, Ml 
million is to come from foreign sources and only $258 million 
is to come from domestic sources. Among the items to come from 
foreign material sources, now on order, are the following: 





oe 


Item Stock Piling | Defense Pro- | Total 
Act duction Act 
Aluminum. 7 $12, 129, 000 $12, 126,00 
Cobalt___- : eae ; s 8, 404, 000 $73, 229, 000 81, 633, 0 
OS SOE , os eee 11, 591, 000 11, 945, 000 23, 536,00 
Lead. ices ; ‘a 1, 315, 000 6, 529, 000 7,440 | 
Manganese. ---- ; eae eS Ben Fea 30, 091, 000 30, 091, 00 
Nido i ek a bitGbe Lae 14, 790, 000 237, 433, 000 252, 223, 00 
Tungsten._....._- ‘ A ogi a ae ee 6, 985, 000 |_- lta 6, 985, 0 
lee ea Mok Sea Do oe See gene eee nia 725,000 |... — 725,00 
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Mr. Chairman, I commend my colleagues in Congress, and all those 
in the mining industries, in |: ibor, in Government, and elsewhere, who 
have cooper: ated with the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
in arranging these hearings. The response to House Concurrent 
Resolution 177 and similar measures introduced by my colleagues has 
been gratifying. I trust that through these hearings, and in the dis- 
cussions to follow, the dimensions of the problems will be clearly 
understandable to the Congress, the administration, and the American 
people. ie + eg , 

A speci ial word of recognition is due the American Mining Con- 
gress, State mining associations, the Wisconsin-I]linois-lowa Lead- 
Zinc Producers Association, the Tri-State Ore Producers Association, 
and the Citizens Committee for Lead-Zince Stabilization of Flat River, 
Mo.; also the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Charles E. Schwab, which especi: uly has worked tirelessly in 
its efforts to bring about better conditions in the lead-zine industry. 

The work of the various coal associations is commendable. I have 
taken special note of the work being started by the National Coal 
Policy Conference. The program that has been suggested is worthy 
of the careful consideration of all who are concerned with the status 
and the progress of this great segment of our Nation’s economy. 

I am especially ple: ised that the Western Governors Conference 
has reactivated its minerals advisory council, under the able chair- 
manship of Sam H. Williston. I trust that the information and con- 
clusions to be offered during these hearings will be of value in the 
deliberations of the council later this year and in the consideration to 
be given to the problems of our mining industries by the Western 
Governors Conference in September. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of House Concurrent Resolution 177 be included in the record prior 
to the statement of the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Poweti. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the other 
resolutions introduced by other Members of Congress be referred to 
immediately following the printing of House Concurrent Resolution 
177 in the record. 

Mr. Powerit. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Cuenowern. I do not want to take any time this morning with 
an extended statement. I was one of those who introduced a reso- 
lution along with other members of the committee and I am very 
happy to part icipate in these hearings. I am sure we are going to 
obtain a great deal of valuable information on the problems facing our 
domestic ; mining industry. 

I am one of those who feel we should maintain a strong domestic 
mining industry in this country. I think it is obvious that. policies 
which have been in practice in the last few years—I might state they 
did not start with this administration—have not been conducive to 
promoting a strong domestic industry. 
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Our foreign policy and the reciprocal trade agreements act, of 
course, have sought to build up mining industries in foreign countries 
to the detriment of our own domestic mining industry. 

We do face a real problem and I know those who are going to appear 
before our committee in these hearings will furnish us a wealth of 
information. 

I represent a coal mining district and a gold mining area, the famoys 
Cripple Creek district. 

In the coal area we, of course, find the markets for coal have beep 
taken by other fuels. Some of that could not be prevented. I haye 
been happy to see this committee report the bill, providing for a Cog] 
Research Commission, which has now passed the House. We ap 
hopeful that is going to stimulate the production of coal so we yij] 
open some of the mines that have been closed and the coal industry 
will prosper again. 

I might state that as a member of the Special Committee on Coa] 
Research, of which Mr. Edmondson was chairman, I was very much 
impressed with the optimism which I found generally in the coal 
industry. There seems to be a general feeling in the industry that 
coal is going to come back as a fuel, not immediately, but. perhaps 
within 10 or 15 years. I think our problem in the coal industry jg, 
of course, to find some way to keep our coal mines open and operating 
until that time comes. 

There is a great deal of concern over our gold situation. The lar 
withdrawals of gold from our country have been very disturbing 
to many people in this country. We are doing nothing whatever to 
increase the production of gold. It is obvious that the price of $35 
an ounce is wholly unrealistic and that. gold cannot be produced at 
that price. We are permitting foreign nations to withdraw this gold 
and i think for the first time in many years our gold reserve has 
dropped below $20 billion, or will in the next few days. 

I realize our committee does not control the legislation which would 
correct the gold situation. There are a number of us who have intro- 
duced bills which would provide for a free market in gold. American 
citizens cannot own or possess gold. Citizens in foreign countries can 
do that. I think we should provide for a free market in gold so we 
‘an trade in gold as we used to in years gone by. 

I think some way should be found to increase the price of gold. I 
do not know whether Government subsidies are the answer to the 
problem, but this approach should be seriously considered. There 
seems to have been barriers thrown up in the way of any general 
increase in the price of gold. That is something I am sure we will 
discuss before the hearings close. 

I appreciate the opportunity to say these few words. I want to 
welcome those who are here. We expect to have some of our Colorado 
mining people before the committee, and I am looking forward with 
great pleasure to seeing them. I am sure these hearings are going to 
furnish us a great deal of valuable information on the problems facing 
our domestic mining industry. 

Mr. Power. I thank the gentleman for his remarks. The Chair 
will state that Mrs. Pfost is attending the St. Lawrence Seaway cert 
monies and her statement will be read by Joe Zatman of her staff. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO, AS READ BY MR. ZATMAN 


Mr. Zarman (for Mrs. Pfost). Mr. Chairman, I want to take this 
op rtunity to compliment you and Chairman Aspinall of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee for holding these hearings on a mat- 
ter of such tremendous importance to the economy and future of our 
“oTThe age in which we live has been called at various times an age 
of electricity, an age of oil, an age of space, and so on. It depended 
toa great extent on the industry that the particular speaker happened 
to be connected with. 

As you know, I have no connections with any industry, or business 
or commercial enterprise of any kind. So I feel that I can speak 
with complete impartiality in naming this an age of metals. 

The very heart of this Nation’s industrial might is metal. With- 
out it, we could have no copper lines to carry our electricity; no pipe- 
lines from well to factory and no drills to dig deep into the earth to 
release underground resources; no rockets to blast off into uncharted 
space; no towering skyscrapers, nor burrowing tunnels. 

Last month I introduced House Concurrent Resolution 180 because 
of my concern over this administration’s policy of encouraging for- 
eign production at the expense of our domestic mining and mineral 
industries. And I am particularly concerned over the lead-zinc, anti- 
mony, and cobalt mining industries because they are being choked to 
death in my own First Congressional District of Idaho by the glut 
on the market of these metals which the Government has permitted 
to enter this country. 

Here we have a strange spectacle: Our own Government deliber- 
ately setting out to destroy the domestic lead-zine and cobalt indus- 
tries with one hand, while fondly embracing and nourishing the same 
industries in foreign lands. Bear in mind that these domestic indus- 
tries are not merely buildings, or mines, or lands—but also human 
beings, Americans who look to their Government for protection. 
Instead, they are trampled upon, ground down into the dirt of pov- 
erty, unemployment, and utter hopelessness. 

t us look, first, at lead and zine. Since January 1, 1952, the date 
selected as the base point by the U.S. Tariff Commission for its first 
unanimous finding of injury (May 1954), the lead-zine picture in 
Idaho has progressively continued to deteriorate. 

In the great Coeur d’Alene district in Idaho, one complete section 
of this area, known as Pine Creek, which used to have seven mines in 
operation, has only one mine working. 

—— this period underground employment has declined 40 per- 
cent and practically all of the moderate- and small-size producers 
have been forced out of business. An estimated 2,000 workers are 
Jobless, living in ghost towns, because there just are not any other 
means of livelihood. ; 

You have only to examine the annual financial reports of those 
mines still operating—and by the way, the largest one reported a 
loss of nearly $214 million for 1958—to see that the steady and exces- 


sive influx of metal imports continues its devastating and fatal impact 
on this area. 


42517592 
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It has been conservatively estimated that communities, school dis. 
tricts, counties, and State tax revenues during these 7 years have de. 
clined about $5 million a year as the mines have shut down. Let me 
point out, too, that the shutdow ns do not eliminate the cost of main. 
taining the mines to pee ent serious damage and to protect invest. 
ments. Large expenditures are needed for pumping » retimbering, 
and other upkeep to forestall mine flooding and cave-ins. 

Last year the Tariff Commission, after extensive hearings, affirmed 
the fact that imports had damaged the domestic industry and three 
members recommended quotas of 50 percent on imports of lead and 

zinc during the base period 1953-57. The Commissioners said the ap. 
plication of the maximum permissible increase in duties would not, by 
itself, adequately remedy the situation. And they went on to em. 
phasize: “We believe that a sharp quantitative curtailment in the 
volume of imports also is necessary to provide the basis for a certain 
and expenditious rehabilitation of the domestic lead and zine indys. 
tries and that such a curt ailment can be achieved only through the ; ap- 
plication of import quotas.’ 

At that time, domestic mine production of zine was at the lowest 
level since 1933, and mine output of lead was at the lowest point since 
1899. Stocks of both metals had been accumulating in the hands of 
U.S. producers and consumers during much of 1957 and all during 
1958. 

Well, we all know what happened then. The President, in his 
wisdom, brushed aside these recommendations and issued a proclama- 
tion which limited imports to 80 percent of those in the base period, 
Put another way, the President’s order allows 135,000 more tons of lead 
and 195,000 more tons of zinc to be imported than the Tariff Com- 
mission recommended. 

And what has been the result? Prices have remained at their in- 
tolerably low level and employment has continued to drop. Under a 
healthy economy, our domestic mines would supply about 50 percent 
of the lead-zine needed for industrial and commercial uses. But what 
do they actually supply at present—just about 30 percent. The rest 
comes from foreign mines. 

The experts are unable to foresee any substantial improvement in 
the lead situation in the United States during the balance of this 

calendar year. Stocks overhanging the market are expected to con- 
tinue abnormally large. No significant rise in production is expected, 
unless Government action comes about. 

The outlook for zinc is a little more encouraging, but the best that 
is in prospect is a small increase in domestic mine production anda 
slight reduction in stocks. 

It must be remembered that the world surplus of lead _ zine has 
come into the United States. In December 1958 and January and 
February of this year—a 3-month period entirely within the operation 
of the present quota—the physical movement of zinc ores into the 
country continued at or near highest level of such imports in the 
history of the country. 

It is unfortunate that the administration did not act sooner, and 
that when it did act its action was so ineffective. 

It is obvious that we cannot depend on an executive department 
that refuses to use the power given it by the Congress to protect our 
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national economy. We can no longer place any trust in an executive 
department that pursues policies that are injurious to our national 
economy. We must take steps now to force the administration to 
act for the benefit of our own country. 

As for cobalt—you are familiar, I am sure, with what has hap- 
pened there. As I stated last month, the Government 1s forcing the 
Calera Mining Co., of Cobalt, Idaho, the only prime producer of this 
valuable metal in the entire country, to shut down by refusing to 
renew its contract. At the same time, millions of pounds of cobalt 
are being purchased from foreign firms. “ut 

Because of the confusion and the apparent inability of the admin- 
istration to come up with satisfactory solutions to the problems of 
our mining industries, the Congress must affirmatively speak. _ 

Another matter causing concern is that of excessive stockpiles. 
The executive committee of the Idaho Mining Association has urged 
me to use every means at my disposal to oppose any action by the 
administration which would dump surplus stockpile metals on the 
market, in a disorderly manner. They urge that congressional con- 
trols be placed over the disposition of stockpile materials or ma- 
terials acquired through barter transactions of the Department of 
Agriculture. ; ; 

I am impressed by the thoughtful approach being given to these 
problems by the Western Governors Conference. At the 1955 meet- 
ing of the conference, it was resolved that the “maintenance of a 
healthy metal and mineral mining indust ry in the western States is 
of the utmost economic importance to those States both for themselves 
and as major markets for eastern manufacturers, as well as being of 
the utmost. importance to the national security.” I am glad to know 
that the Governors conference has reactivated its Minerals Advisory 
Council, and that further recommendations are expected to be adopted 
by the conference in September. 

The actions or lack of actions by the administration are pushing 
us headlong into disaster. We would be derelict in our duty to the 
people we represent if we did not pursue an immediate course to turn 
us away from the precipice and steer us back to safety and prosperity. 
1, therefore, urge the subcommittee to approve the resolution. 

Mr. Powext. Thank you, Mr. Zatman. 

The gentlelady from Ilinois? 

Mrs. Srurson. I have no statement. 

Mr. Powerex. The gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Edmondson, is 
also attending the St. Lawrence Seaway opening. He has done a 
yeoman job in connection with his Special Subcommittee on Coal Re- 


search legislation and other mining legislation. The statement will 
be read by Mr. Landstrom. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 


CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA, AS READ BY MR. 
LANDSTROM 


Mr. Chairman, thousands of unemployed miners and their families 
share the hope that the hearings which begin today in this committee 


room will prove to be more than a forum for complaint over continued 
neglect of an urgent national problem 
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All over this country today, while reports of rising business activity 
and a booming stock market are heard on all sides, we continue to 
see widespread shutdown in our American mines, with the real distpesg 
and hardship that accompany unemployment of long duration, 

The plain fact is that conditions are as bad as they can be in some 
of our mining regions—and the great tristate lead and zinc area of 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas can be cited as exhibit No. 1. 

The lead and zinc industry, which on two separate occasions has 
won its case for relief under the escape clause of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, is still waiting desperately for that relief. 

In Oklahoma and in many other oil-producing States, the heayy 
hand of proration is depressing production and income, as imported 
oil takes an ever-increasing portion of America’s own petroleum 
market. 

Some people may find comfort in the fact that the overall figures 
for American minerals production have shown growth, both in terms 
of value and physical volume, but there is little comfort in such figures 
for the unemployed coal miner of Pennsylvania or Kentucky. 

Furthermore, these growth figures have fallen far short of the 
growth which has taken place in American industrial production— 
and most of the growth has been concentrated in a few minerals, | 
feel sure, as industry spokesmen testify before this committee, that 
we are going to hear case after case of industrial crisis, injustice, and 
real tragedy. 

As never before, we need a fresh and determined approach to the 
important problem of a national minerals policy which gives rightful 
consideration to the American producer. ; 

I earnestly believe this committee is that producer’s best hope today, 

Mr. Poweti. Thank you, Mr. Landstrom. 

The Chair recognizes our distinguished colleague, and member of 
the subcommittee, Mr. Baring. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER S. BARING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Bartne. I would first like to commend the statement by our 
chairman, Mr. Aspinall from Colorado, and the following members 
who have submitted their reports. The reports are most complete. | 
have a statement myself and I do not want to be repetitious. Part of 
my statement is contained in the Aspinall report. I refer to the min- 
eral policy that President Roosevelt made in 1943. 

I also referred to President Eisenhower’s mineral policy which 
struggled for nearly 2 years and came up with something so general 
in nature it was not much of a policy at all. 

Because of the succeeding confusion and the apparent inability 
of the administration to come up with satisfactory solutions to the 
problems of our mining industry, I came to the conclusion that the 
Congress would have to state a mineral policy if the country is to 
have one. 

I have in addition to the bill we are studying today, which I am 
cosponsoring, introduced another bill yesterday which is House Joint 
Resolution 438, the same as has been introduced by Senator Murray 
in the Senate. 
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I think either one or both sould be passed and should be given 
adequate hearings by this committee. Certainly, the people of America 
have the right to a national defense policy which would protect us in 
time of war and a healthy domestic mining industry is our best line 
of defense. 

I have a copy of the bill which I submitted with the report which 
I introduced yesterday and I hope it will get equal consideration 
with the one we have now. They are both good. The new bill is 
a little more stringent and puts the Secretary of the Interior to the 
task of coming up with something definite. 

When I say this, I do not talk politics. Ihave fought this battle for 
10 years now, starting with my first term in Congress, and I have intro- 
duced lots of legislation. I have introduced bills calling for a premium 
price plan where the Government sets the price, and it was not a 
subsidy. If a miner worked he got paid for what he did. If he did 
not work, he did not get paid. 

Allof these bills fell by the wayside. 

T introduced lead and zine bills which would have advanced the 

rice from 1514 cents on lead to 1714. I have introduced bills cover- 
ing all of the domestic minerals. 

I speak out because Nevada has been designated as a very wealthy 
State, rich in mineral wealth, and yet all of our mines are closed. So, 
Iam for all domestic minerals. I speak for lead and zine and copper 
and tungsten and manganese, all of the domestic minerals, and gold. 

I would like to touch, along with my colleague from Colorado, on 
gold. I recently had a meeting with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I have waited for 10 years to get in that office and I finally made it. 
And after an hour and a half, I think I am more confused than when 
I got in there. I asked the Secretary just what our policy is. That 
is what is confusing the American people today. We increased the 
national debt by another $10 billion last week, but have no gold to 
back this up. 

Incidentally, I voted against it because I think our whole policy 
today is wrapped up in this foreign trade. I think it is wrong. We 
should look to our own backyard first. 

I have opposed the reciprocal trade treaty and find support for 

my point of view in my own party as well as the other, so it is not 
political. 
_ We have gone overhead. We have taken what was a humane stand 
in the Marshall plan which became foreign aid, mutual security, and 
have carried it to such an extensive experiment it has now cost us 
around $82 billion. And through our reciprocal trade and foreign 
aid we have our own money go out into the world to develop these 
foreign mines, and the cheap materials that are mined with cheap 
labor come back into this country, duty free. 

I think Congress is partly to blame. We have let the tariffs slip 
out of our hands and if we had let the reciprocal trade treaty lapse, 
the tariff would have come back to Congress where it rightfully be- 
longs, so we can set the policy and not have to ask the department 
downtown whether our bill is good enough to get their consent and 
be passed. I think it is wrong to let them set the policies downtown. 

I have something else I would like to talk about. The Secretary 
of the Interior is a very busy man. He has a lot of things that come 
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to his attention and which he must express his own feelings on ag 
well as the administration’s, so he sometimes cannot go along with 
what he feels, he must go along with the administration. 

Mining, particularly, “hs as been kicked around for 50 years, from 
Commerce to Interior and back again, and I have legislation before 
the Congress now, that I think should get some attention, and that js 
the creation of a Department of Minerals Resources. 

We are not getting anywhere through Interior. We should have 
Secretary of Mining, who will protect mining the same as the Seere. 
tary of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture has a mining 
department where he barters his excess products for minerals, whieh 
hurts our domestic production. I think that if we had a Secretary 
of Mineral Resources to protect mining and have a top man on the 
totem pole to protect our interests that it would be one of the answers 
to our mining troubles today. No one seems to try to protect us. 

For instance our gold—we are letting the internationalists run it, 
I asked the Secretary of the Treasury the other day, “Who are the 
internationalists? If we raise the ee ice of gold why would the in- 
ternational situation change toomuch?” I did not find out. 

I have used that expression on the platform, and I would like to 
know just who these internationalists are that set these quotas. How 
much chrome we are supposed to bring in, how much lead and zine 
we are supposed to bring in 

Have we lost all of our pride in America by letting this foreign 
situation take us by storm? If we go on the way we are we will be 
economically broke. That is what the Communists are thinking, to 
get us without firing a shot. And the only way we can stop it is to 
take care of ourselves. I am not an isolationist or am I warlike 
I hate war. But I think the program is not getting us friendship 
anymore. I think this whole situation—and it is going to go into 
other industries other than mining—is a farce. 

You take your importation of your cars and your bicycles and 
typewriters and sewing mac hines, and cotton—— 

Mr. Powett. And barbed wire 

Mr. Bartne. They are putting our own manufacturers out of busi- 
ness. You can take our cotton and ship it to Japan 7.000 miles away 
and bring it back again, and the finished product is cheaper than we 
can make it here in this country. 

So, it is going to affect all of us before long. And when the Presi- 
dent states that if we do not go along with this foreign aid policy, 
which he calls mutual security, and mutual in my mind means mor 
than one, that we are assisting the enemy. T have not seen any attempl 
on the part of the other countries, where their standard of living has 
been raised by us, to try to help us on their own. I think Wester 
Europe in some cases could help us to help the nations that are really 
down, but they are not doing it. We are standing the load ourselves 

And when the President stated if we do not go along with this policy 
we are assisting the enemy, it is more than I can stomach. 

I think we are assisting the enemy by becoming weaker from the 
inside. As I stated when I started, there is no safer line of defense 
than to have a healthy mining industry. That is my answer to the 
President. I think we have to take hold. If we have spent $82 billion 
cross it off as an expensive experiment and get down and get some 
legislation out that will open these mines. 
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Some of them can never be opened any more because they have 
filled with water, but at least have something in stock for us to 
work upon if the so-called war ever starts. I hope it never does, but 
if it does, I hope we will be prepared for it. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Powetx. The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I would like to commend the gentleman from 
Nevada for his diligence in this matter. I do not know of anyone 
who has been more alert or more anxious to do something about the 
domestic mining industry over the years. 

I certainly want to associate myself with him in his statement. I 
also want to commend him on the statement that this should be a non- 
partisan hearing. , 

Some of the statements that have been read this morning are clearly 
partisan. T hate to see that. I think we ought to recognize that our 
problems of the mining industry did not start with this adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Barinc. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. CuenowerH. Yes. I will be happy to yield to my good friend. 

Mr. Barine. I appreciate your remarks, and I want to emphasize 
just what you are saying. It started in the last administration and 
we could not get to first base with it downtown. We did not even 
know who was at the head of the totem pole. There were a lot of 
alphabetical agencies and when we sent down, we never got a re- 
sponse out of any of them. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I want to refer to one situation. I think I was 
the only member of this committee in Congress in 1942 when the 
famous L-208 order closed the gold mining industry under the pre- 
tense we had to conserve machinery and equipment for the war effort. 
And do you know where we were shipping our gold mining ma- 
chinery? To Africa, so we could keep the gold mines of Africa 
operating, while we closed them in the United States of America. 
That was my first contact with this policy which seems to prefer the 
development of foreign mines to our own. 

So, I want to join hands with the gentleman. We want to do 
everything we can to see if we can do something to help our own 
domestic mines. 

Mr. Powerit. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Rogers, who was the predecessor of the present chairman of the 
subcommittee, and struggled during the last session of Congress to 
push through his bill on subsidy payments which would have gone a 
long ways toward solving this problem. It passed the Senate and 
was defeated in the House. The gentleman from Texas is now chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not have a formal statement to make. I think mv views on 
this subject are well known. 
. am very interested in the statement made by the gentleman from 
N@YV , 


ada, Mr. Baring, and the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chen- 
oweth, on this subject. 
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I think the people of this country should be alerted to the ego. 
nomic situation that we are going to be faced with in the very neg 
future, especially in the mining aie. 

Few people realize the tremendous potential insofar as hard rock 
minerals are concerned, the productive ability of the continent of 
Africa, to say nothing of the productive ability of the Soviet Union 
and the countries under their control. I think that we should give, 
very deep and thorough consideration to the problem and that action 
should be taken by the Congress to provide us with an economic 
weapon where we can maintain our standard of living and meet the 
challenge that we are going to be forced to meet on the world markets 
in the very near future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Powett. The gentleman from Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Wirurow. I have nostatement, thank you. 

Mr. Powrtu. The gentleman from California, Mr. Sisk. 

After we have concluded with the members of the subcommittes, 
there are other colleagues to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGREss 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend you for the setting of 
these hearings and for this effort to attempt to determine a solution to 
some of the mining problems. 

Mr. Powe... Does the gentleman from California desire copies 
to be given to the gentlemen and ladies of the press? 

Mr. Sisk. I might say, Mr. Chairman, what I am preparing to read 
here is a statement by a mining operator in my home State of Cali- 
fornia. I think he forwarded me some six copies, so there will not 
be quite enough copies to go around. This statement, as I say, isa 
statement by Mr. G. M. Russell, a partner of Chambers & Russell. 
They are central California producers of chromite. I would like to 
read this statement, Mr. Chairman, and then make just a few com- 
ments of my own. 

Mr. Powetu. Do you want to include this statement as part of your 
statement ? 

Mr. Sisx. Yes. I would like to have this statement incorporated in 
the record as the statement of Mr. Russell, read by myself, and then 
I wish to make a few remarks at the end. 


Mr. Powe. The only problem is if you include it as your state: | 


ment it is germane now. If you include it as his statement, then i 
will be germane tomorrow when we hear others from private indus 


try. 
Mr. Sisx. Then, let us include it as part of my statement, Mt | 
Chairman. 
Mr. Powrtn. Thank you, you may proceed. . 
Mr. Sisk. Prior to the expiration of the Government purdilat 
program, Chambers & Russell produced a major proportion of the 
metallurgical grade chromite produced in the United States. Sinee 
the expiration of the purchase program, their chromite mining ope 
ation has been completely shut down. From information availabl 
to these operators, since the expiration of the Government pure 
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program, there has been no production of metallurgical grade chro- 
mite in the United States by any producer. 

At the present time the great majority of the metallurgical grade 
chromite consumed in the United States is imported from Rhodesia, 
Union of South Africa, and Turkey (1,940,000 long dry tons in 1956). 
With domestic consumption of metallurgical grade chromite increas- 
ing at the rate of 6 percent per year, it is still felt that the United 
States can be assured of an adequate supply of metallurgical grade 
chromite for its peacetime requirements. It is obvious, however, 
when we examine the distant foreign sources of supply of this increas- 
ingly critical mineral that in the event of a shooting war our entire 
defense effort would be in serious trouble. 

Because of its absolute necessity in any national defense effort, 
it is essential to the national defense that some domestic production 
of metallurgical grade chromite be maintained. Prior to the expira- 
tion of the Government purchasing program a domestic industry sup- 
plying approximately 10 percent of the national requirements had 
been developed. At the present time, this industry is nonexistent. 
Unless steps are taken to insure the continuance of this industry, it 
will soon be irreparably lost to the economy. Already the industry 
has seen its trained manpower reserves lost to other industries. If 
the industry is net shortly revived, it will be impossible to resume 
production without long delay because of this factor alone. 

It is also obvious that the necessary capital for the continued pro- 
duction of our domestic chromite mines is being diverted to other en- 
deavors. Any long continued delay in resuming production will re- 
sult in a severely undercapitalized industry. 

Also any long continued nonoperation of the mines themselves will 
result in physical impairment of the operation necessitating large ex- 
penditures to reopen them in the event production is resumed. This 
applies whether the operation is an open pit or an underground mine. 
In addition to this factor, it has been proved that during a period 
when the mines are operating and the industry is healthy, reserves of 
ore are continually increased. During any period of inactivity our 
national reserves of this critical mineral remain static. 

During the recent Government purchasing program now expired, 
a price of $110 per long dry ton of metallurgical grade chromite pro- 
vided the domestic industry with a stable base that improved domestic 
peodaotian of chromite to its most healthy position since World War 
I. Atthe present time the world price for chrome, which is the U.S. 
price since there is no tariff protection for the domestic chromite in- 
dustry, is approximately $55 per long dry ton f.o.b. New York. This 
reduced price has resulted in a complete shutdown of the domestic 
metallurgical grade chromite industry. From the experience of this 
producer, all mines have their own peril point, at which prices must 
remain to avert a shutdown. For the domestic metallurgical grade 
chromite industry as a whole, however, it would seem that a price 
of $90 per long dry ton is essential for continued domestic production 
of this vital mineral. 

Needless to say, at the present level of world prices the domestic 
metallurgical grade chromite industry will continue inactive. It is 
not foreseeable that the world price for this mineral will in the near 
uture approach the domestic industry’s peril point price of $90 per 
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long dry ton. As long as extremely cheap foreign labor is used to 
produce the world supply of metallurgical grade chromite (witness 
the underdeveloped areas where the vast majority of world production 
is centered) the world price will remain depressed below the peri} 
point. 

Further, as long as the Government continues to develop mines jy 
these areas under any number of foreign aid programs in direct 
competition with our domestic industry, no substantial change jg 
foreseen. 

It is easily seen that some sort of program insuring the continuance 
of this strategic and vital industry in the United States, whether by 
subsidy, purchase program, or tariff protection is absolutely essentig] 
for the continued existence of this vital and strategic domestic jp. 
dustry. 

Mr. Chairman, as I started to say in the beginning I want to com. 
mend the chairman of our full committee, Mr. Aspinall and I wish, 
at this time, to say that I concur in the statement which was read to 
this committee earlier. 

I also wish to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for the time and effort 
taken here to attempt to solve some of the problems. 

We have a number of minerals in the State of California which we 
are vitally concerned with and practically the entire mining industry 
from the State of California today is in an inactive state, it is shut 
down. Many of the operators actually are bankrupt and probably 
would not even be able to now get back into the mining business, 
Others are hoping, of course, for some type of program which will per- 
mit reactivation of many of our mines. Tungsten, mercury, chro- 
mite, which I mentioned here, gold which has been mentioned here, of 
course, is of interest. to us as well as a number of other minerals, 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, I want to indicate the extreme interest 
and the extreme concern on the part of the people I represent in my 
district, as well as any other district in the State of California in 
the pending legislation as well as in other bills which are pending 
before this committee in the hopes we may be able, in some way, to 
solve some of the problems of the domestic mining industry, which I 
feel to be so vital to the welfare and security of this Nation. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Power. I thank the gentleman from California. It is another 
instance of strangulation of the domestic industry by foreign imports, 

In previous testimony before this committee, it was pointed out that 
chemical chromite was one of the metals we have not stockpiled 
sufficiently. 

This, to me, is an inconceivable situation where we need chemical 
chromite for our Defense Establishment. We have not stockpiled 
it sufficiently and yet our domestic mining is being throttled by for- 
eign imports. 

The gentleman from Missouri ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM J. RANDALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Ranpauy. Mr. Chairman, I request that at this point I be per- 
mitted to submit a statement, but at this time I would like to be very 
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prief. 1 know you have other witnesses and we have some colleagues 
here that wish to ask questions. = j 

I] simply want to say and this is not repetition of what will go 
in the record—I do not represent a district that has mines and along 
with the gentle lady from Idaho have no personal interest in mines. 
But I want to simply say, at this time, I think this is a most worth- 
while hearing and one, maybe, that has been long postponed and 
long overdue. . 

The only additional comment, which will not be repeated in the 
statement, is to simply say I would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Nevada about. the possible need of a 
Department of Mineral Resources. I would like to know more 
of his views on that. 

Again, that I would not be repeated, is to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Colorado, whom I regard to be 
my good friend, and anything I say in connection with this cer- 
tainly, as far as this Member is concerned, is not in any partisan 
spirit. nq ' cms.) 

The problem of the Eighth Missouri District—I was asked to men- 
tion it by a fellow member of the Missouri delegation—involved the 
problem of lead. As we are going along and discussing the impor- 
tance of these various metals, [ merely want to observe, at this time, 
that this is not one of the lesser metals so far as importance is con- 
cerned, particularly as we are in the atomic age and it is the only 
known rea] shield for atomic radiation. So I cite the importance of it 
at this time, and ask leave to submit a fuller statement. 

Mr. Powe.u. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM J. RANDALL, OF MISSOURI 


The following is a combined report of observations made during a field trip 
to southeast Missouri, Monday, April 6, 1959, and a statement of conclusions 
relating to the depressed conditions of lead and zinc mines in that area; and is 
entered as a part of the hearing conducted by the Mines and Mining Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, relating to 
House Concurrent Resolution 177 and similar concurrent resolutions, declaring 
the sense of Congress on the depressed mineral and mining industries. 

I represent the Missouri Fourth District which has no metal mining problems, 
and only a very few small coal mines. My interest is as 2 member of a special 
committee which studied the problems of the lead and zine mines in the tristate 
area in the corners of Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas, and also in the Lead 
Belt area of St. Francois County, Mo. The special committee was composed of 
Hon. Ed Edmondson of Oklahoma, Hon. J. Edgar Chenoweth of Colorado, and 
Randall of Missouri. The first-named members did not visit the southeast Mis- 
souri lead area. The writer made the special inspection tour at the request of 
Hon. A. 8. J. Carnahan, Congressman from the Fighth Missouri District, which 
encompasses the Lead Belt area. 

The entire day of Monday, April 6, was devoted to interviewing executives 
of the St. Joseph Lead Co. and leaders of labor organizations whose unions were 
a part of the mining operations; and with members of citizens committee. Part 
of the day was devoted to an inspection tour of the mining and milling areas. 
Conferences both before and after the inspection tour were had with Mr. T. J. 
Watkins, of Flat River, chairman of the Citizens Committee for Stabilization 
of Lead-Zine Industry ; Mr. James Boyer, president of Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers, local No. 8-404; Mr. Elmer A. Jones, division manager, St. Joseph Lead 
Co.; Mr. Wyman A. Buckner of the citizens committee; and Mr. Ralph Baker, 
international representative, OCAW. The group was later joined by Frank May, 
vice chairman of the citizens committee. 

This mining area is situated in a rather concentrated district intermediary 
among Bonne Terre, Leadwood, Desloge, Flat River, and Leadington, Mo. Flat 
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River, Mo., could be said to be the heart city of this area. This area, known ag 
the Flat River, Mo., Lead Belt area consists of the counties of Iron, Madisop 
St. Francois, Ste. Genevieve, and Washington. ' 

To describe conditions as I found them, I shall not encumber the record with 
a lot of statistics, but rather attempt to list just a few unemployment figures 
later on in this statement, and attempt to portray graphically what I saw and 
heard and the conclusion I have reached from my observations of this admittedly 
depressed area and the concern of its apprehensive people. 

As to details, more than 600 miners were then unemployed and the remainder 
working only a 4-day, shortened-hour, workweek—with the prospect of an even 
shorter week—or a complete shutdown of the lead and zinc mining in this area 
It should be pointed out that the 600 were exclusively miners and because of 
their unemployment, slackness had extended to other occupations in this commy. 
nity dependent upon mining, which resulted in a total unemployment of 1,509 
In this area, there is (excluding Government and railway workers) a labor force 
of 17,000 with a ratio of total unemployment to the total labor force of 11.2 per- 
cent. Even more than these figures reveal, is the effect of the short workweek of 
those who continue to work, and even beyond that the psychology of fear which 
haunts the whole district is the thought that this industry upon which they are 
all dependent, may cease its operations completely. It is a substantive undis. 
puted fact that this area is almost completely dependent upon the mining jp. 
dustry. There is some small diversification in leather products, principally 
shoes, and some stone clay and glass products. But the area is either prosperous 
or depressed, dependent upon the tempo of the mines. It was my conclusion that 
some of those with whom I talked realized the seriousness and danger in the 
lack of diversification in this area and that future plans should include, if 
possible, more diversification, but for the time being, the whole area is largely 
dependent on the lead-zine industry. 

Reports from the Missouri State Division of Employment Security (unemploy- 
ment insurance claims) show that for January, there were 1,113 new claims: 
February, 793 and for March, 771. It was estimated the percentage of local labor 
forces of unemployed would shortly increase to 15 percent. Over 600 claimants 
had exhausted their maximum unemployment benefits and in the words of the 
Missouri Division Employment Security, ‘“The Flat River Area, excluding Jeffer- 
son County, now in the St. Louis labor market area, presents a classification of 
substantial labor surplus.” Another figure, which to this writer is significant, is 
the fact that when the price of lead in New York stood at 16 cents, 3,040 were 
employed by St. Joseph Lead Co.; but when lead dropped to 11 cents on April 1, 
1959, there was an outright layoff of 863, and the remaining 2,177 were put ona 
4-day, shortened-hour, week. In late 1957 and throughout 1958, the St. Joseph 
Lead Co. has taken various actions in the matter of curtailments. These have 
included reduced mining development, reduced prospecting and discontinuance 
of the remilling of chat at Leadwood and Bonne Terre; the complete shutdown of 
the Doe Run No. 12 Mine, Leadwood No. 22, and the Desloge Mill. In 1958, there 
was a 3-week “vacation” shutdown, in an effort to reduce the amount of lead on 
hand. A great effort has been made to reduce costs as lead prices fall. Ina 
talk delivered by Mr. Andrew Fletcher, president of the St. Joseph Lead Co. on 
April 11, Mr. Fletcher made a very good summarization when he stated, he was 
worried about the future of lead operations in the Lead Belt communities. The 
whole problem of oversupply of lead and zinc results from the continued flooding 
of domestic markets with excessive imports of these metals. As an example, in 
1958, despite the imposition of some quotas on both metals, the lead surplus 
reached 287,000 tons, while the entire domestic metals output was only 266,00 
tons. Mr. Fletcher further pointed out that even quotas are difficult to operate 
in that quotas do not prohibit the entry into this country of lead as “mant- 
factured” articles that compete here with domestic metal producers and fabrica- 
tors alike. 

The remainder of this statement will be devoted to a résumé of some of the 
things seen in this area and some consideration of what can or might be done to 
help solve the problem. As I said before. the rank and file of the people in these 
towns are worried, for without prosperity in their principal industry, they face 
a bleak future. Even with the present curtailed operations, the area could be 
said to be “depressed”. As an illustration of the general absence of confidence, 
I personally observed that a certain chainstore closed at its old location and the 
operation was not reestablished elsewhere in the area; also another chainstore 
had been displaced because of “loss of lease” or other “announced” reasons 
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it was found convenient not to relocate. I further observed, in what would 
otherwise be a thriving city, several restaurants and cafes had been recently 
closed, leaving one or two good eating places and the remainder simply sandwich 
shops or hamburger stands, which was, in my opinion, an indication of anything 
but prosperity. las : ; , 

The Missouri Legislature in a resolution memorialized the Missouri delegation 
in Congress to take note of this situation and direct its attention to a possible 
solution. : ; ’ 

Now just what can be done to help? It is the belief of all that the Govern- 
ment can help by imposing the establishment of an equitable tariff which would 
curtail unneeded imports of lead and zine without cutting them off all together. 
It was their belief, and it is also mine, that the administration and this Congress 
should be convinced that something should be done to protect and maintain the 
lead and zinc mining industry of the United States. The only disagreement is as 
to methods. It might be said, there are three methods: 

1. Direct subsidies. 
2. Tariffs. 
8. Lowering quotas. 

It is believed a tariff should operate, if that is the method chosen, only as a 
balance wheel to discourage unneeded imports, to be applied or effected only 
when the market price in the United States was lower than was needed to main- 
tain a domestic mining industry; with tariffs to be removed when the price 
climbed higher than such point. It is my opinion, call it by what name you will, 
if there should come into being either an import tax or a tariff, the Lead Belt 
could look forward to mining for many, many years. It has a large reserve of ore, 
excellent staff, well equipped mines, and good surrounding communities. It is 
the consensus of belief that all that is needed is a slightly higher price for lead 
and protection against excessive imports. 

The question might be asked, what will happen if the Government will not 
help? First, every effort will be made to further reduce costs and further 
shorten the workweek. So that through increased efficiency and lowered costs, 
closure of the mines may be postponed or delayed awhile. Wages and taxes are 
two big items of cost and by the way, $700,000 is paid annually in local com- 
munity taxes. None of the operators believe in paying starvation wages and 
there is little opportunity to reduce labor costs. It is believed, it will be hard 
to find a new higher grade ore and if the Government refuses any really effec- 
tive aid, there is no choice but to close down these Lead Belt operations as 
being uneconomic and unprofitable. 

Finally, if I may interpose a personal conclusion, I found an area that is 
uncertain about its future. Even aside from the unemployment with its 
unpleasantness and misery, there are overriding considerations of nationwide 
important. Lead, wherever found and of whatever grade, should remain in a 
state where it will be available. Once these mines are closed, natural flooding 
will commence and the cost to reopen them will be prohibitive, even if it is at 
all possible, from an engineering standpoint. This is the atomic age and the 
most effective and efficient metal, if not the only really useful metal, as a shield 
against radiation, is lead. We should maintain an ample domestic supply of 
that strategic material. I urge my colleagues to help bring about sorely needed 
assistance to the depressed lead and zinc mining industry, whether in the Lead 
Belt Area, the tristate area, or wherever located. We must impress upon the 
President and the departments downtown, the necessity of making quotas work 
or else the Congress should take over and establish a different quota setup or 
establish tariffs, or as a last sort—subsidies. 


en Powett. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New 
Mexico. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to start out being too 
facetious this early in the morning, but I would just like to make one 
comment with regard to the report submitted from the Department of 
Agriculture. I would say this is par for that Department. They 
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say that, “this legislation does not affect the function of this Depart. 
ment.” 

They have been so busy in the last few years destroying the Amer. 
ican farmer, and putting out misinformation about him that they 
do not realize they are also supposed to be administering the barter 
program where they barter surplus agriculture products for minerals 
to stockpile. In all probability, if they do find this out, they wil] get 
around to destroying the entire mineral industry, too. ; 

When you talk about setting up these new departments, it sounds 
awfully good to have a Department of Minerals and Mineralogy if 
the head of that Department will try and protect the mineral industry 
But, if the Department of Agriculture is an example, I think they 
would be doing a disservice to the mineral industry. : 

Mr. Power. Does the gentleman make the ununimous consent re. 
quest that the letter from the Department of Agriculture to oy, 
chairman be included in the record ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Powe.x. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Letter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1959, 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: We appreciate the opportunity to report, as 
requested by your letter of May 25, 1959, on House Concurrent Resolution 177 
and seven identical resolutions numbered consecutively, which would request 
the President to have reviews made of the existing programs of the executive 
branch relating to the domestic mining and mineral industries, to advise the 
Congress as to the actions taken or proposed to be taken to use such programs 
more effectively to provide for increased production and employment in such 
critically depressed industries, and to submit any reorganization plans or ree 
ommendations for legislation that may be necessary to accomplish the objective 
of the resolutions. 

Because this legislation would not affect the functions of this Department, 
we have no recommendation regarding adoption of the resolutions. 

Sincerely yours, 


TRUE D. Morsk, Acting Secretary. 
Mr. Powety. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oregon, 
Mr. Ullman, distinguished member of this committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Utiman. I want to thank the chairman for the opportunity of 
appearing here and would ask that my statement appear in the record. 
I merely want to commend the chairman very highly for holding 
these hearings and for his very great interest in the problems of the 
miners of the country. I also want to commend the chairman of the 
full committee and concur in the statement he has made. It is a very 


fine statement concerning the dilemma in which the mining industry | 


in this country finds itself today. 

I think it is an indication-of the feeling of the importance that the 
State of Oregon places upon these hearings that it sent its directord 
mines and mining back here to testify, and, also, we have a very active 
miner from my district to testify. 
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It is quite revealing, too, that in the State of Oregon, where we have 
had thousands of operating mines In the past years, there are only 
three operating mines today. One is a nickel mine, another mercury, 

a third uranium. 
te areting that of the many base metal mines, built around 
gold, that have flourished in the State of Oregon—hundreds of them, 
there is not one single operating mine in gold and base metals today 
in the State. . ' oe % 

I think that our national policy today of allowing the domest ic min- 
ing industry in this country to die is a serious blow to the future of 
this great Nation. And out of these hearings, I would be very hopeful 
that we would come up with some basic policy that. will allow this 
Congress to move forward in an attempt to get the domestic mining 
industry back on its feet. ; 

The tragedy of our situation today is that the prospectors are no 
longer in the hills; that exploration has stopped because the incentive 

ne. 

7 arent to say too, that in the State of Oregon the fact. that these 
mines have closed down is not due to our depletion of minerals. 
As a matter of fact, the opposite is true, particularly in the chrome 
industry. We had 40 operating chrome mines here in 1958 prior to 
the expiration of the stockpiling program. Twenty years ago we had 
none. And every year, when the mines were in operation, they were 
opening up new leads. We do not know today what the potential 
is, but we know it is a hundred times greater than we thought it was 
10 years ago. We have an almost unlimited potential, we think, 
in the development of chromite, if we can just get the incentive to get 
the mines in operation, to get the exploration done, to get. the prospec- 
tors in the hills. If this committee, through its hearings, can ac- 
complish that, then I think we will have gone a long way toward the 
solution of this problem. 

I thank the chairman for holding these hearings. I hope we will 
be able to proceed at the end of these hearings on specific proposals. 

I have a mining bill together with the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Sisk, on chrome, which, in our small way, we think will allow 
the chrome miners to go forward to try and solve their problems. I 
know, with the chairman’s interest in this whole field, that he will do 
everything he can to proceed, and I certainly thank him for the oppor- 
tunity of testifying here. 

Mr. Powerit. Thank you. 

Without objection, Mr. Ullman’s statement will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THF 
STATE OF OREGON 
JUNE 25, 1959. 


Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure to speak briefly this morning in support 


= a — domestic mining program. The chairman of the subcommittee and 
€ chairman of the full committee are both to be congratulated for their efforts 


in scheduling this week of hearings on the important subject of mineral and 

ae production in this country. 

Pe: —. it is indeed paradoxical that our mining industry has been 

can oa subsistence levels at the very time when we should be most acutely 
e of the growing minerai needs of the Nation. Nearly everyone agrees that 
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our country stands on the threshold of an era of unparalleled economie oy. 
pansion. All agree that our natural resources will be required for this economic 
development. Yet, mines continue to close, domestic production continuey to 
fall, and chronic unemployment continues to become the norm of the Nation's 
miners. A concomitant development, of course, is our ever greater reliance og 
foreign production. 

Admittedly, oversupply characterizes the current mineral market, 4g. 
mittedly, sufficient national stockpiles exist for single defense emergencias 
Moreover, domestic productive capacity is perhaps sufficient if we continue ty 
rely on foreign sources for the overwhelming preponderance of our mineral ana 
metal needs. 

However, these admissions merely underline the critical national problems 
which will result if we continue to allow our mines to deteriorate and our pro- 
ductive capacity to diminish. In an expanding economy, today’s oversupply 
may be insufficient to meet tomorrow’s needs. An adequate domestic produetiye 
capacity based on foreign supplies may become critically inadequate during 4 
national emergency. 

For example, it has been reliably estimated that chromite requirements jp 
1975 will be double the needs existing in 1950. New uses for chromium continye 
to be found while existing uses expand. Thus normal peacetime requirements 
can be expected to steadily increase. During a period of armed conflict, needs 
would, of course, soar as a result of the metallurgical use of chromite in the 
production of high temperature alloys necessary for the manufacture of je 
engines and gas turbines. 

With these potential needs, it seems indeed foolhardly to depend on foreign 
supplies for over 90 percent of our current needs. Wise counsel would certainly 
dictate a program permitting greater development of our own sizable reserves 
of chromite ore rather than placid acceptance of the administration’s policy of 
keeping closed mines closed and forcing open mines to cease operations, 

Mr. Chairman, the members of this subcommittee are fully aware of the 
tenuous state of domestic mining in this country. The high cost of mining plus 
high freight rates make it impossible for western chrome producers to compete 
with foreign operations worked by labor paid subsistance wages. It was diff- 
cult for domestic producers to make ends meet while the Government's stock. 
piling program was in operation. With the abrupt termination of this pro 
gram last year, the inevitable has occurred—west coast mines have ceased 
production. 

The tragic tale concerning the demise of chrome operations is equally deserip- 
tive of domestic production of most other minerals and metals. For example, 
with the termination of the floor plan program for mercury, production and 
prices are once again at the mercy of foreign-controlled markets. 


This lamentable situation only emphasizes the importance of these hearings. 
Discussion of existing mining problems and examination of projected remedial | 


measures can only have a salutary effect. Moreover, adoption of House Con- 
eurrent Resolution 177 will effectively serve notice on the administration that 
Congress is wholly dissatisfied with the lack of a domestic mining program. 
That such a program is badly needed is evident and I trust that prompt con- 


gressional approval of this pending resolution will provide the needed stimulus | 


for corrective action. 


Mr. Powe... Our distinguished colleague from Virginia, Mr. Poff, 
has waited some time. We apologize and welcome him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD H. POFF, A REPRESENTATIVE I 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Porr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of 
all, no apology is necessary. I am supposed to be in another com 
mittee meeting this morning, but I consider this matter of sach over 
riding importance I am only too happy to wait and put myself at the 
disposal of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, following the example of my colleague and in ordet 
to conserve time, I will a unanimous consent to insert my p 
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statement in the record, but with the chairman’s permission I would 
like to make a few brief explanatory remarks. aettre 

Mr. Chairman, I speak in support of manganese, the essential in- 
gredient of the steelmaking process. For many domestic reasons, and 
certainly because of the international situation, I consider it vitally 
important that the Government sponsor and maintam a program 
which will enable domestic producers to continue to produce and 
thereby maintain their technical proficiency and will stimulate fur- 
ther exploration and discovery to the end that America can reduce 
its reliance upon foreign sources of manganese. 

As the members of this subcommittee know, over 90 percent of the 
manganese now in our stockpile originated from foreign sources and 
I have only recently learned that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is now negotiating a tentative contract for the purchase of manganese 
from India, under Public Law 480. 

Mr. Rogers. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Porr. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. Do you have any information at all about the base 
ownership of these minerals that are coming into this country from 
foreign sources, that is as to who owns them ? 

Mr. Porr. I am sorry to say I do not have. But I do know they 
are in foreign lands and in the event of war would be inaccessible 
when the sealanes are closed by submarine warfare. 

Mr. Rogers. If the gentleman will yield further, I have suspected 
for a long time much of the minerals and metals that are going into 
the stockpile have their source in places and mines owned by people 
in this country. But, it is almost impossible to get any information 
at all about that because it is transactions usually handled through a 
broker who is a foreign national who cannot be brought before this 
committee or any other committee of Congress to find out who is sell- 
ing these minerals. 

Mr. Porr. May I say to the gentleman, I had the same frustrating 
experience and if he is successful before I am successful in obtaining 
the answer to that question, [ would appreciate it if he will share it 
with me. 

Mr. Rogers. We will hope we can. 

Mr. Porr. In order to accomplish what I have stated I think is a 
worthy objective, I think it is first necessary to extend the high-grade 
carlot program at least until June 30, 1961, and I believe that that 
can be done by administrative action without the necessity of addi- 
tional enabling legislation. Indeed, I believe remarks made by Dr. 
Flemming, while he was the head of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, constitute at least a tacit promise that the program would con- 
tinue until 1961 and as all of the members of this committee know, 
under current shipment schedules the quota will be subscribed by 
September of this year. 

Secondly, in order to achieve this objective, I consider it necessary 
to reactivate the low-grade program which expired in 1958. 

Thirdly, and incidental thereto, I think it is important to establish 
a low-grade purchase depot and stockpile to serve the southern Ap- 
palachian region where lies the greatest deposit of low-grade man- 
ganese in the Nation. I need not point out that there are now three 

42517—59—_3 
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purchase depots and stockpiles west of the Mississippi River, There 
is none east of the Mississippi River. ) 

Mr. Chairman, I think anyone familiar with my voting record 
since I have been in Congress would not accuse me of being a reckless 
Government spender. I consider the cost of fostering and maintain. 
ing the exploration and discovery of domestic minerals the wisest 
possible premium on a national defense insurance policy. And I com. 
mend this subcommittee, its chairman, and the chairman of the ful] 
committee for holding these hearings. I earnestly trust that House 
Concurrent Resolution 177 will receive favorable consideration, 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


TesTIMONY oF Hon. RicuHarD H. Porr, A REPRESENTATIVE IN Congress 
FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, in the southern Appalachian region, of which Virginia jg q 
part, lies perhaps the largest undeveloped low-grade manganese deposit in the 
United States. The deposit is undeveloped only because the Government oyer 
the years has discriminated against this region. West of the Mississippi River 
there are three Government low-grade manganese purchase depots and stock. 
piles to each of which was assigned a quota of 6 million long-ton units; east 
of the Mississippi River there is none. Based on extensive field surveys, the 
so-called Burgess report concluded that “there are sufficient reserves of (low 
grade) manganese ores in the Southeastern States to warrant a purchase depot’ 
and that “the present and prospective operators and small workers will deliver 
6 million long-ton units of acceptable ore by June 30, 1958.” In 1956, Congress 
passed legislation which included authorization for such a depot for our region, 
Because the bill was unsatisfactory in other particulars, the President vetoed it, 

The Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has advised the 
Congress that the low-grade quotas authorized under current law were filled 
by the deliveries made during the second quarter of 1958 and that “there is no 
defense justification * * * for any further purchase program by this agency.” 
However, the Secretary of the Interior, although concurring in the foregoing, 
advises by letter dated February 2, 1959, that “should the national security in 
the future make it advisable to renew the low-grade purchase program, the 
location of a depot within the southern Appalachian region undoubtedly would 
receive consideration.” I earnestly submit that recent international develop 
ments make it advisable to reactivate the program, at least insofar as required 
to repair the discrimination which has been practiced against eastern low-grade 
producers and stimulate the exploration and discovery necessary for an ade 
quate domestic reserve. 

By reason of cheap foreign labor, cheap water transportation, and low tariff 
rates, the United States has filled over 90 percent of its manganese stockpiles 
from foreign sources, either through direct purchase or barter of agricultural 
commodities. The May 30, 1959, issue of American Metal Market announce 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation has just recently tentatively contracted 
to exchange surplus farm commodities for Indian manganese under Public Law 
488. While foreign barter and purchases may have resulted in some temporary 
economy, the long-range effect has been to jeopardize the defensive posture of 
the United States. Foreign purchases have closed down many domestic mines 
and have almost completely curtailed domestic exploration. It takes several 
months to activate a known deposit of manganese and sometimes several years 
to locate new deposits for future activation. In the event of war, with coast 
lines blockaded, sealanes closed, and naval tonnage pressed into military trans 
portation, these foreign sources would no longer be available. At that point, it 
would be too late to embark upon a program to encourage domestic exploration 
and production. 

Such a program must be started in peacetime and maintained in peacetime 
so long as international tension creates a war-threat climate. The only possible 
incentive for domestic exploration discovery and development is a ready market 
and a guarantee that the ready market will continue to exist for a period 
long enough to protect the necessary capital outlay of private enterprise. — 

How vital additional exploration, discovery, and development in Americ 
is can best be illustrated by a recent estimate of the Bureau of Mines cit 
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cerning the world’s total explored reserves of high-grade manganese. Accord- 
ing to that estimate, Soviet Russia has 8S percent ; the United States has less 
than 1 percent. Unless some action, either administrative or legislative is 
taken promptly, manganese exploration in America will expire before the 
end of the current calendar year. rhe last pertinent directive of the Office of 
the Defense Mobilization in 1956 extended the life of the high-grade carload 
lot program until January 1, 1961, or until 28 million long-dry-ton units had been 
delivered. Based on the rate of current deliveries, that quota will be exhausted 
some time this fall. : 

While Virginia, being the second largest high-grade manganese producer in 
the continental United States, is vitally concerned about the high-grade program, 
we are no less concerned about the low-grade program, Unlike the high-grade 
producer, the low-grade producer must pay the freight from the mine to one of 
the western depots. These freight costs render low-grade production in the 
East economically impractical. Accordingly, the low-grade ores which result 
as a byproduct of the high-grade mining process and the low-grade wad deposits 
which lie in such abundance in the southern Appalachian region and which 
could do so much to relieve America of her dependence on foreign ores, cannot 
be exploited. This is admitted and corroborated in a memorandum of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization dated August 18, 1954, an excerpt of which reads as 
follows: 

“It is recognized that establishment of a depot in Virginia could result in 
discoveries of new ore reserves in the course of mining ores for the depot, that 
this production would increase the domestic contribution to the manganese 
supply and that it would in effect eliminate a discrimination in favor of the 
West since no depots exist in the East.” 

Mr. Chairman, I confess that I know very little about the other strategic 
metals and minerals which are involved in House Concurrent Resolution 178: 
But I do know that neither war nor peace can be waged without steel and 
steel cannot be made without manganese. If the philosophy and purposes 
stated in House Concurrent Resolution 178 are to be fully effectuated, it will 
be necessary to do three things with respect to manganese, viz: 

(1) To increase the quota and extend the life of the high-grade carload 
lot program ; 

(2) To reactivate the low-grade program and endow it with a lifespan 
long enough to justify the necessary capital investment by private enter- 
prise ; and 

(3) To establish a low-grade stockpile and purchase depot east of the 
Mississippi River to serve the vast known deposits and stimulate the ex- 
ploration and development of new deposits in the southern Appalachian 
region, 


Mr. Rocers. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Porr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Poff, what was your position or your feeling or 
attitude with regard to the program that was advocated last. year as 
represented by the minerals stabilization bill, as heard by the House 
of Representatives ? : 

Mr. Porr. I must confess that I am not fully familiar with the 
other strategic minerals which were involved. 

Mr. Rocers. I am talking about the general policy, Mr. Poff? 


Mr. Porr. I thought you had reference to the bill which was 
by the Con 
bill. 


Mr. Rogers. I am talking about the bill that did not pass, that 
failed by about 23 votes the House, the minerals stabilization bill, 
providing for $458 million, I believe it was in subsidy payments to 
several minerals. 

Mr. Porr. I am afraid that matter is confused in my mind and T 


could not intelligently answer the gentleman’s question. 
Mr. Rocers. What 


; SERS. I am getting at is this—the type of program 
you have in mind. In other words, do you feel that the Government 


passed 
gress and later vetoed by the President. I supported that 
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should put a price on manganese that would enable low-grade man. 
ganese to be developed ? 

Mr. Porr. I do, most definitely. 

Mr. Rogers. In order to insure first, that there would be a market 
and so there would be no absolute reliance upon foreign sources 

Mr. Porr. Yes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. CurenowetuH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Porr. Yes. 

Mr. Curenowetu. I want to commend the gentleman for a very fine 
statement. I wonder if the gentleman would not agree with us as q 
part of our overall policy we should try, so far as possible, to be self. 
reliant on all minerals and not be dependent on the production of 
foreign countries, I refer not only to manganese, but to all other 
minerals. 

Mr. Porr. As I said, I cannot speak authoritatively with respect 
to other strategic materials, but as a general abstract. proposition, 
I think it is vital to the future welfare of this country that we maip- 
tain our domestic minerals productive capacity at such a level that 
we need not, in the event of war, have to look to foreign sources for 
our supply. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I mention the domestic sugar industry as an ex- 
ample. We have a domestic beet sugar industry, as well as cane, we 
have been trying to develop over the years. In time of war, we could 
fall back on it when we needed sugar so desperate] y- In time of peace, 
T think we should build up our domestic industries. Of course, not 
alone the mining industry, but all our domestic industries should be 
encouraged to produce, expand, and develop so we can have them in 
time of great emergency. We ought to be prepared for any national 
emergency. 

Mr. Porr. May I add, it is important not only to increase the 
volume of our known deposits, but it is important that we main- 
tain the technical proficiency of the domestic mining industry, and 
that can be maintained only if the mines are functioning. 

Mr. CurnowetH. You cannot open and close a mine just as you 
turn off a valve. 

Mr. Porr. You cannot do that overnight. It takes months and 
sometimes years and a great deal of capital investment and unless 
the investors know in advance they are going to have some reasonable 
program and that the program will extend for a reasonable period of 
time, they cannot afford to make the capital investment necessary, | 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I want to commend the gentleman on his dil: 
gence and interest in this matter. 

Mr. Porr. Thank you. 

Mr. Powerit. Can the gentleman from Virginia inform the sub 


committee if he asked the administration by Executive order to extend | 


the life of the high-grade carlot program 4 . 

Mr. Porr. I can say to the gentleman I have been in touch with 
the OCDM and have expressed my viewpoint as I have expressed It 
this morning. 

Mr. Powe tu. Finally, how is it possible that the Office of Defens 
Mobilization has not established a low-grade stockpile depot in Vit 
ginia, when in August of 1954 they issued a memorandum that such 
was desirable? 
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Mr. Porr. I wish I could answer the gentleman’s question. Of 
course, the gentleman is eminently correct. In that connection, if 
I may be permitted to do so, I will quote a statement in my prepared 
testimony which recognized a need for such a depot. 

In a memorandum from the Office of Defense Mobilization, dated 
August 18, 1954, was the following: 

It is recognized that establishment of a depot in Virginia could result in dis- 
coveries of new ore reserves in the course of mining ores for the depot, that this 
production would increase the domestic contribution to the manganese supply 
and that it would in effect eliminate a discrimination in favor of the West since 
no depots exist in the East. 

Mr. Powett. Yet nothing has been done? 

Mr, Porr. Nothing has been done. 

Mr. Morrts. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Powetu. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. They have authority to do something, do they not? 
Do they not have the authority of law to establish this depot in 
Virginia ? 

Mr. Porr. It is my information that the quotas assigned to the west- 
ern depots have already been fully subscribed as of 1958 and that it 
would require additional legislation before a new quota would be as- 
signed to a new depot. 

Mr. Morris. Before a new quota could be assigned to the use of that 
depot ? 

Mr. Porr. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Poweti. The gentleman from Nevada ? 

Mr. Bartne. No questions. 

Mr. Powett. Are there any other questions? 

If not, thank you very much for coming before us. At this time the 
Chair would like to make the unanimous consent request that a state- 
ment by our colleague, Mr. Barry, of New York, be included in the 
record, a statement of our colleague, Congressman Hargis be included 
in the record, a statement by our colleague, Congressman Carnahan, 
of Missouri, be included in the record. 

(Statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN RosBerT R. BARRY IN BEHALF OF CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION 177 BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, JUNE 25, 1959 


av, 


Mr. Chairman, too often in the past, the domestic mining industry has suffered 
primarily because there has not been a long-range mineral policy for the Nation. 
This could be dramatized conclusively by taking one mining property as an 
example. 

(1) The company concerned was an affiliate of a large mining concern from 
1920 to 1940. During the early part of the war, the price freeze forced the affili- 
ate to cease mining. When the excess profits tax laws afforded the parent com- 
pany an opportunity to recover 90 percent of its loans to its affiliate by putting 
the affiliated company through bankruptcy, this was done and the parent com- 
pany realized 90 cents on the dollar of its major investment in this company. 

(2) In 1941, before the affiliate was thrown into bankruptcy, efforts were 
made by its management to obtain a 5-cent-per-pound premium on copper offered 
at that time. The application for the premium was turned down because Gov- 
ernment officials determined there was adequate profit in the parent company 
So as to render unnecessary any governmental assistance. This governmental 
ruling in effect wiped out the minority interests by playing directly into the 


hands of the parent company, who then was able to throw the affiliated company 
into bankruptcy. 
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(3) At a time in 1945, when a Government plan was initiated to stimulate 
mining, an application was made in behalf of this property for a premium but it 
was turned down because the premium was for metal produced in excess of 1948 
production, and since the mine ceased operation in 1941, there was no Production 
in 1943, and, hence, they were not entitled to the premium. Again the mine wag 
not reopened—this time, because of a governmental technicality. 

(4) In 1951, a 1 year’s engineering study was consolidated in many reports 
under another program whereby the Government would have guaranteed to pur. 
chase the metal produced at a price certain, providing the operators were un- 
able to otherwise sell it. After extensive plans were agreed upon by the 
various governmental officials, a chance in policy by the Bureau of the Budget 
in 1953, pulled the carpet from all such plans, including this one. ; 

In conclusion, the acts and policies of the Federal Government— 

(a) In 1941, encouraged the initial closing of the mine by price 
controls ; 

(b) In 1942, prevented the opening of the mine by arbitrarily refysj 
to grant a subsidy to the affiliate on the mistaken conclusion that the par 
company should and would supply funds ; 

(c) In 1944, encouraged bankruptcy proceedings through the excess profits 
tax laws; 

(d) In 1945, the unfortunate wording of the technical provisions of the 
Government’s premium price plan prevented the property from qualifying— 
which again prevented the opening of the mine; 

(e) In 1953, under another Government program, the mine was ready 
to open, but because of a change in governmental policy, this also did not 
materialize. 

During this 18-year period, the plant, the machinery, and the houses haye 
totally deteriorated, and it will cost millions of dollars to again place the property 
in operation. 

The importance of this property to the Nation is recognized by the War Produc. 
tion Baord where it was listed as 17th in importance of 34 known copper proper- 
ties within the Nation not in production. 

The concurrent resolution would pave the way to establish the domestic 
mining industry on a permanent sound basis for the future well-being of the 
Nation, and would lead to the termination of the vacillating, ill-conceived, and 
shortsighted policies that have wrought such havoc to the industry during the 
past two decades. 
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STATEMENT OF DENVER D. HARGIS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, THIRD DISTRICT oF 
KANSAS, JUNE 25, 1959 


To the Honorable Adam C. Powell, chairman, and members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Mines and Mining of the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 

Acting on behalf of the hard-pressed miners and mine operators in the lead- 
zine areas of my home district, and also from my own personal convictions, I 
am filing this statement as a pledge of unqualified support to the aims and 
purposes outlined in House Concurrent Resolution No. 179, which this sub- 
committee is now considering. I am grateful for the invitation and the oppor- 
tunity to present my views. 

I firmly believe that immediate action is imperative in efforts to restore do- 
mestic mine and mineral production to a high level, curb unemployment, and end 
the present ruinous policy of impoverishing this Nation’s mining areas through 
excessive purchases of foreign imports. 

In April this year, I accompanied four of my House colleagues—Ed Edmoné- 
son of Oklahoma, Charlie Brown and William J. Randall of Missouri, and 
J. Edgar Chenoweth of Colorado—in a first-hand look at the lead-zine situation in 
the tristate area of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri, including sections of my 
own congressional district in southeast Kansas. 

Conditions there were appalling. Decreased prices due to foreign imports 
have caused a virtually complete shutdown of the mines for almost 2 full years. 
Unemployment in this area parallels the worst years of the depression in the 
1930’s. Two-thirds of the miners and their families in this once-prosperous 
region have left. Many of those remaining are enduring privation and hard 
ship. In Picher, Okla., alone, we found that more than 700 families were 0 
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elief, with many dependent on Government distribution of surplus foods. In 
what was once the leading lead and zinc producing area in the United States, 
aa Joyment has shrunk from thousands of men to fewer than 100 men, working 
today to maintain, pump, and fight deterioration of still valuable mining 
rties. rts 
My full-fledged plan for reorganization of the entire Government-related pro- 
am followed promptly by remedial legislation, is an urgent necessity. Action 
must be taken to assist this essential industry, reduce economic losses in the 
mining areas, and end the personal tragedies resulting from unemployment 
nd dire need. : 
; It is up to Congress to launch corrective measures at once, and certainly the 
resolution being weighed here is a meritorious effort, and a decisive step in 
the right direction. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, EIGHTH MISSOURI 
District, JUNE 25, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
afforded me to appear before you in behalf of the most important lead mining 
area in the United States, and one of the most important in the world which is 
located in my congressional district—eighth. The so-called Lead Belt of Mis- 
souri has been producing lead for over 100 years, and we in Missouri are proud 
of the part our lead resources have played in war and peace to the benefit and 
prosperity of the Nation. It is, therefore, particularly distressing to Missour- 
ians, and to me, to find the Lead Belt in a precarious position with production 
and employment curtailed owing to the extraordinary flood of imports from 
foreign countries with which the lead output of Missouri must compete. 

Your committee is well aware of the background of this deplorable situation. 
Some of my colleagues recently visited the Lead Belt to see for themselves the 
condition of the industry in Missouri and in Oklahoma. The Lead Belt is now 
on a 4-day week. The principal mining company of my district, the St. Joseph 
Lead Co., has accumulated large unsold stocks of lead in an effort to maintain 
employment as long as possible, but was ultimately forced to curtail. 

As a member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, I realize the impor- 
tance of mutually satisfactory international political and commercial relation- 
ships, and that it is long-established congressional policy to lower trade barriers, 
reciprocally, wherever possible. But, it is also clearly the intent of Congress 
not to injure American industry in doing so. Congress very carefully put in 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, safeguards to protect the American busi- 
ness and industry jeopardized by extraordinary foreign competition. 

I don’t think any industry has been more carefully examined and evaluated 
than the lead mining industry by the Tariff Commission, charged, as it is, with 
making recommendations when injury to industry is indicated by a tariff cut. 
I don’t think there is anything more that the lead mining industry can do to 
present the equity of its case than it has already done. I strongly feel that 
it is time for action to be taken to remedy the plight of the miners. 

Even though there are many of our people who do not like Government sub- 
sidies, I went along with the administration’s bill of last year to provide subsi- 
dies for the lead miners in lieu of a tariff. That, too, failed in the House by a 
very close margin although overwhelmingly carried in the Senate. Without 
using either tariffs or subsidies, about the only other device was quotas on 
imports. This the President imposed on imports of both lead and zine in raw 
material form only, but not, be it noted, on manufactured lead products. The 
quotas were set by the President at 80 percent of imports during the years of 
1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957. These happen to be years of excessively heavy 
imports and 80 percent of these heaviest import years is more than the economy 
can absorb. Unfortunately, as the lead market price indicates, the lead quota 
has not been sufficiently effective. To be effective it must be tightened. Some 
foreign countries, I believe, are now becoming acutely aware of the restrictive 
and troublesome manner in which quotas always operate. I should not be sur- 
prised to find them now reconciled to a tariff increase rather than to have 
quotas continue. 

There is another highly important aspect of quotas to which your committee 
must give attention; namely, the loophole open to the manufacturers of lead 
products to import such articles as pipe, sheet, solder, storage battery parts, and 
other items made of lead, if the domestic lead price rises by virtue of the impo- 
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sition of quotas on the raw material. As I have already indicated, the 


factured items are not subject to quotas. Such a development could very con 


impair, if not destroy, vital markets of the American lead miner which Would 
indeed be a calamity. 

Since the Tariff Commission acts in making recommendations for relief 0 
when injury has actually been proven, I suggest that measures be taken so that, 


whenever an increased tariff or quota on agricultural or mineral raw materials 
is recommended, it should also._provide a compensatory adjustment in the Tates 
or quotas on articles manufactured from those agricultural or minera] raw 
materials. 

I have been observing the effort of the State Department trying to brin 
about some voluntary adjustment, worldwide, of lead and zinc productiop to 
consumption. This would be helpful to improve the domestic situation but 
some more formal, long-term solution is necessary. My mining friends tell me 
that the country possesses a large potential supply of metals and minerals and 
that there are still opportunities awaiting the miner’s pick or drill to develop 
our latent mineral resources. Missouri has established a great production 
record mineral-wise. I hope to see this record continue. I will continye to 
support in the Congress whatever incentives are necessary for our mining ¢op. 
panies to assume the speculative risks which necessarily accompany prospect- 
ing for more mineral deposits. 

In conclusion, I urge by colleagues to help bring about much-needed help to 
the depressed lead and zinc mining industries. I also urge my colleagues 
to impress upon the President the necessity of making quotas work effectively 
if quotas are preferred by our Government over tariffs or subsidies. 


(Subsequent permission was granted Representatives Jennings, of 
Virginia, and Reece, of Tennessee, to file the following statements:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN W. Pat JENNINGS, NINTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, this brief statement is presented 
to you as an expression of my interest in the hearings now being conducted by 
the subcommittee on the problems of the domestic mining and mineral indus 
tries, and of my support for certain proposals and legislation suggested to the 
subcommittee. 

I am concerned, especially, with two of the subjects to be covered during the 
course of these hearings—coal and manganese. The Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict is a producer of both coal and manganese; both are very important to the 
economy of the area. 

My purpose in this statement is not to detail suggestions for the benefit of 
these two industries. I shall leave such details to the representative of the 
coal and manganese industries who will appear before you. I do wish, however, 
to reiterate my interest in and support of the proposals that are being made to 
you for legislation and other actions to benefit and promote these industries. 

I commend this subcommittee and the full Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs for undertaking this study of the problems faced by domestie mining 
and mineral industries. 

It is certainly my hope that these hearings will result in legislative and other 
actions to benefit such important and vital industries as those in my own area— 
coal and manganese. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN B. CARROLL REECE OF TENNESSEE 


The present GSA carlot program for small domestic manganese producers 
will end of September of this year or earlier. It is important that the admin 
istration keep good faith with the manganese producers and continue the program 
at least until June 30, 1961, as promised by Dr. Flemming. 

Under authority granted by Congress in the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, in order to stimulate development in the United States, in 1952 the 
Government started buying high-grade manganese in carload lots, with a limite 
tion of 10,000 tons per year for each producer. This 10,000-ton limitation served 
in a large measure to defeat the program for the reason that it requires a heavy 
investment to build a plant. Unless the program is extended for a sufficient 
length of time it would not enable the producer to get his plant investment back. 
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The situation demands that a long-range program for domestic manganese 
ished. 

evade proper time for a suitable long-range plan to be established I hope 
the committee will give favorable action to the Mills bill, H.R. 1930. If favorable 
action on the Mills bill is delayed I recommend that the committee take such 
immediate action as may be necessary to obtain Executive action by the Presi- 
dent to fulfill the promise made by Dr. Flemming to continue the program 
until June 30, 1961, so as to keep the mines open until a long-range program 
can be considered and adopted. 

On May 24, 1956, in hearings before the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming, Director of Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion (Executive Office of the President), with reference to the extension of the 
GSA manganese purchase program, testified as follows: 

“Dr. FLEMMING. As soon as the information referred to above has been re- 
ceived from the General Services Administration it will be authorized to take 
action to extend the termination date for the carload lot program to June 30, 
1961, and to accept carload lot shipments of carload ore during that time or up 
yotil that time” (p. 313). 

“Dr. FLEMMING. So, really, what I am saying to you—and I appreciate the 
fact that this represents judgment, but I do not think there is any risk involved 
in it—is that we will, under the present rules of the game, be able to accept 
whatever is put to us up to June 30, 1961, in terms of the high-grade specification 
carload-lot program” (p. 326). 

“Mr. Reece. The important thing that I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, if I may 
just add an additional word, the operators, in order to proceed with the program, 
will of necessity have to make some few million dollars’ investment, and in order 
to make an investment of that kind they have to have some assurance that the 
program will be continued as the basis for the question I made. 

“Dr. FLEMMING. There is no question in my mind at all but that under the 
present rules of the game, which includes this 10,000-ton limitation, that we 
would be in a position to accept whatever is put to us through June 30, 1961” 

). 327). 
he rm appeared in the May 30, 1959, issue of American Metal Market: 

“The Barter Division of the Commodity Credit Corporation disclosed today 
that it has tentatively contracted to exchange surplus farm commodities for 
Indian manganese. However, some details of the agreement between the United 
States and the Indian Government have not been completed. 

“A CCC spokesman said that details of the transaction may be announced 
probably sometime next week.” 


Mr. Powett. Are there any other Members of Congress present 
who desire to present their testimony, at this time ? 

If not, the committee will stand adjourned until 9:45 a.m., tomor- 
row, at which time we will hear witnesses from State governments 
and private industry. 

(Whereupon at 11:30 a.m., the committee was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 9:45 a.m., Friday, June 26, 1959.) 
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DEPRESSED DOMESTIC MINING AND MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1959 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:45 a.m., in room 1324, 
New House Office Building, the Honorable Adam C. Pow ell (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Powetu. The committee will come to order. 

As you all know, this second session of the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining has been reserved for testimony of State officials and 
various mining associ: utions. Yesterday we heard from Members of 
Congress from various mining districts throughout the countr V. 

An objective of this morning’s meeting is to get additional facts as 
to actual conditions as they exist in certain States and local mining 
districts. The geographical impact of reduced employment in the 
mining industry has been quite uneven. Notwithstanding the dis- 
tressed condition of certain branches of the mining industry, some 
mines continue to operate long after those in other areas are shut down 
and conversely some units in an otherwise prosperous industry may 
suffer from problems which handicap them in competing in their 
particular area, and which adversely affect the surrounding com- 
munity. 

It is the subcommittee’s purpose to uncover these sore spots and to 
probe the causes which brought them about. 

Our calendar calls for more intensive study of conditions affecting 
individual commodities in the hearings next week. However, it is 
recognized that some of the witnesses appearing before us today are 
exceptionally well qualified to discuss some of these commodities and 
we shall seek to get their ideas regarding the broader aspects of cer- 
tain mining industries as well as regarding their local conditions and 
problems. 

We are fortunate indeed to be able to hear from competent spokes- 
men from several leading mining States and we are glad of the oppor- 
tunity of having before us the chairman of the Strategic Minerals 
Committee of the American Mining Congress, Sam H. Williston, 
who is also chairman of the W estern Governérs Mining Advisory 
Council. Several others whose views we are desirous of obtaining 
were unable to make a personal appearance before this sube ‘ommittee 
but. have submitted written statements which contain much factual 
information. I propose that they be included in the record at this 
point in the followi ing order: 
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First, a statement by our colleague, Representative Harold T 
(Bizz) Johnson, who suggests field hearings in mining areas, 

Second, conditions in Utah are ably summarized in a short state. 
ment from Gov. George D. Clyde and we are looking forward to mon 
detailed information from Mr. Romney of the Utah Mining Assogig, 
tion in his oral testimony today. Enclosed with Governor Clyde; 
statement are the 1957 and 1958 resolutions of the Western Gpy. 
ernors’ Conference. 

Third is a comprehensive statement from Julian D. Conover, execy. 
tive vice president, American Mining Congress which cites the find. 
ings of the Special Subcommittee of the House Committee on Jp. 
terior and Insular Affairs which was headed by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Edmondson, and which visited the tristate lead ang 
zinc mining region. Mr. Conover affirms that a similar situation 
exists in other mining areas. After mentioning the unemployment 
and distress in these mining communities following shutdowns of the 
mines and plants, he presents sundry proposals for remedial] megs. 
ures. Appended to the statement are extracts from the policy state. 
ment of the American Mining Congress. 

Fourth is a statement of Frank P. Knight, Director of the Arizona 
Department of Mineral Resources, who discusses the problem of ris. 
ing costs without offsetting price rises and the effects on copper, lead, 
zinc, and manganese mining. He raises questions regarding the con- 
tinuance of certain high-cost operations in asbestos, fluorspar, and 
tungsten. And he expresses the hope that a long-range program or 
policy will be arrived at that would remove some of the uncertainties 
and that will allow mining people to plan better for the future. Two 
enclosures, consisting of a statement, “Peril Point for Copper” and 
certain copper statistics for 1958, will be printed in the appendix. 

Fifth, in Wyoming, according to a statement by R. W. Beamer, 
executive secretary, Wyoming Mining Association, uranium mining 
is a major factor. It does not appear reasonable to him that US, 
dollars should be used to purchase foreign uranium when domestic 
production is ample to meet domestic needs. Commercial deposits of 
minerals which are causing most concern today—including lead, zine, 
and copper—have not been found in the State of Wyoming. |The 
coal mining industry is severely depressed and continuing decline 
in this industry has resulted in much unemployment. This situation 
is complicated by competition from other fuels and the expanding 
use of electric power. Meanwhile, Federal funds are being used to 
develop small and uneconomic hydroelectric projects which react 
against the development of the vast coal resources of the State, 

Sixth, A. J. Teske of the Idaho Mining Association points out that 
in his State mining is the third largest industry in terms of dollar 
values, and consequently the shocking decline in metal mining activi- 
ties has caused serious dislocations. The situation would be mueh 
worse had it not been for the remarkable progress in phosphate min- 
ing. The plight of lead and zinc and silver producers has national 
as well as local implications. 

In addition to the six items already listed we have received a tele 
gram from the Honorable J. Howard Edmondson, Governor of Oklt- 
homa, who strongly urges the subcommittee to recommend a ne¥ 
governmental policy strengthening our domestic minerals industry 
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and outlining the emergency conditions in lead and zinc mines in his 
State. There is also a telegram from the White Pine Chamber of 
Commerce of Nevada expressing appreciation for continuing efforts 
on behalf of the domestic mining industry, and a statement submitted 
by Mr. B. H. Schull, director of the Hlinois Department of Mines 
and Minerals at Springfield, Ill. Mr. Schull speaks of the competi- 
tion to coal and oil producers from the importing of oils and residual 
fuels. He also mentions the inactivity in the lead fields in northwest- 
ern Illinois and the lead and zinc fields in the southern part of the 
State. He states that Illinois fluorspar producers cannot meet the 
competition of imports. There is also a letter from the California 
Division of Mines which I think should be made a part of the record. 

I ask unanimous consent that the statements be included in the rec- 
ord as indicated. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matters referred to follow, with the exception of Mr. Schull’s 
statement which appears in the Appendix. ) 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN Harotp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON BEFORE THE SuB- 
COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING, HOUSE INTERIOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. I appreciate the opportunity to appear in connection with 
House Concurrent Resolution 177 dealing with the problems of the domestic 
mining industry. An investigation of the overall program at this time could 
not be more appropriate. 

A good portion of the economic development of the second district, which I 
am privileged to represent, depends on a healthy mining industry, both for 
strategic minerals and metals and for gold. 

According to the latest report from the State division of mines the annual 
mineral production in my 19-county district amounted to approximately $40 
million, so it is readily apparent how important mining is to this area. 

We are producing or capable of producing lead and zine, iron ore, copper, 
bauxite, uranium and vanadium, antimony, chromite, mercury, manganese, and 
a host of other strategic minerals and metals. In all there are some 31 such 
minerals and metals produced in the district, in addition to gold. 

Lack of a definite program by the Federal Government has resulted in a 
serious setback to the domestic mining industry. 

I hope the testimony given before this committee will help in pinning down 
the specific problems involved, and in accordance with the resolution, an 
analysis of these problems will be transmitted to the President for immediate 
consideration. 

In order to safeguard against an emergency some Federal officials advocate 
the Government should do everything it can to encourage the mining industry 
to maintain production through a purchase program, or otherwise so that their 
mines will not be permanently damaged due to flooding and other factors. On 
the other hand, I understand the administration is considering legislation which 
would make it possible to unload almost half of our $7.5 billion stockpiled 
materials, which are comprised principally of strategic minerals and metals. 
In my opinion such a move would result in a price chaos even worse than it 
is now. 

As you have expert witnesses testifying on the technicalities of the various 
segments of the mining industry, I will not attempt to go into that phase. 

I do want to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, in arranging this series of hear- 
ings so that the overall problem can be brought into focus. 

Due to the serious aspects of the problem I am in hopes the committee might 
see fit to send a subcommittee to California after Congress has adjourned to 
meet with the local people and ascertain at firsthand what the problems are at 
the grassroots level. Because of the distance, time, and money involved, many 
people invited were not able to attend the present hearings. 

I would suggest that if such a subcommittee arrangement could be made, that, 
as far as my district is concerned, hearings be conducted at Grass Valley and 


Bishop as these two locations are the focal points for virtually all segments 
of the mining industry. 
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I am sure that many of my California colleagues would welcome 


: ea Such hearings 
in their respective districts, also. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATE OF UTAH, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Salt Lake City, June 19 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, ae 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Wayne: I am informed that hearings are to be conducted, begiynj 
June 25, on House Concurrent Resolution 177, of which you are the author call 
ing for a broad study and investigation of the domestic mining industry. : 

All of us here in the West appreciate your interest and activity over the years 
in the mining industry, which is so important to our whole western economy, 
House Concurrent Resolution 177 is another evidence of the fine work yoy are 
doing, and we all want to give you all of the support we can. 

I think you are aware that I share your interest and concern with the po. 
mestic mining industry and that the State of Utah is critically affected py the 
long-range minerals policy of the Nation. The Western Governors’ Conference 
in 1957 and 1958, took up the question of a minerals policy and the Governors 
unanimously went on record favoring an equitable national minerals policy, to 
be based on precisely the kind of factual information which House Concurrent 
Resolution 177 proposes to assemble. I am sure you are familiar with the rego. 
lutions passed at the Western Governors’ Conference in Reno in 1957 and ip 
Colorado Springs in 1958, but I am enclosing copies of those resolutions in ease 
you should desire to introduce them into the record of the forthcoming hearings, 

For the hearing record, if you think it would be helpful, I am adding a brief 
factual statement on the effect of current minerals policies on the mining indyg. 
try in Utah. Although no specific legislation will be considered at the hearings, 
I am sure that the information that will be developed can be used as a base for 
effective future action. 

FACTUAL STATEMENT 


Records of my State show employment in the lead-zine industry to have 
dropped in 1958 to less than 40 percent of the 1947-49 average. Long-range de- 
velopment work and exploration have been almost entirely eliminated. Tons of 
ore mined annually have dropped over one-third since 1947—49; and, in an effort 
to keep alive, mines are bypassing the lower grade ore. This is evidenced by 
the fact that 235 pounds of lead-zine were recovered from each ton of ore mined 
in 1947-49, whereas more than 300 pounds were recovered from each ton of ore 
in 1958. Elimination of work to develop future reserves and high grading of 
mines is a short road to disaster for mines which have operated continuously 
since their opening about 90 years ago. To my best knowledge not one lead- 
zinc mine in Utah reported profitable operations in 1957 or 1958. These depress- 
ing facts regarding employment and mine operations are reflected strongly in 
both the normal business economics and the tax structure of the State. 

Assessed valuation of lead-zinc mines in Utah for the operating year of 1958 
(the 1959 tax base) were down to 48 percent of the 1947-49 average. The occu- 
pation tax or severance tax income for the same operating year was down to 
46 percent of the 1947-49 average. Under present conditions with Utah’s lead- 
zine operations continuing on a loss basis we can logically expect further redue 
tions. The situation is particularly regretable for the fact that it has resulted 
from a continuous flood of excessive imports, and its principal effect has been to 
export to the foreign competing areas the jobs, the benefits of business attend- 
ant to mining, and the tax income of our State. 

Yours sincerely, 
GrorGE D. CLYDE. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY WESTERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE HELD IN 
RENO, NEv., APRIL 26 AND 27, 1957 


Whereas the mining advisory council to the Western Governors’ Conference 
has devoted much time and effort to making a comprehensive presentation of 
problems being faced by the western minerals industry; and 

Whereas the contribution of the mining advisory council has provided the 
Governors of the Western States with a wealth of valuable data and factual 
information: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Western Governors’ Conference heartily commends the 
work of the mining advisory council and expresses thanks for the valuable work 
accomplished ; and be it further . . a 

Resolved, That the Governors of the W estern States, while recognizing that 
a final decision on each specific recommendation cannot be reached at this time, 
pledge their continuing study of the mutual problems involved and their full 
support of the program to provide a comprehensive, long-range solution to the 
problems faced by the minerals industry, such solution to be based on sound 
economic principles and not on considerations of expediency. 

Whereas the Western Governors’ Conference fully recognizes and appreciates 
the efforts that have been made by the Federal Government to help the minerals 
industry to adjust to postwar conditions in a greatly changed international 
climate; and : 

Whereas the conference further recognizes the fact that many of these efforts 
have, of necessity, been temporary in nature and of terminal value; and 

Whereas the time has now come that it is imperative that these temporary 
programs be replaced by sound, long-range programs that will provide a climate 
conducive to attaining a permanent stabiilty in the minerals industry; and 

Whereas this permanent stability can only be achieved if the industry can, 
with confidence, formulate and carry out long-range plans, including exploration 
and development and the improvement of techniques of mining, recovery, and 
ultimate use of metals; and 

Whereas a stabilized minerals industry is necessary both to a sound peacetime 
economy in this country and to guarantee the national security in case of war: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Governors agree that the necessary program can 
best be expressed in some form of protection for the domestic minerals industry 
against the differentials in the economic structures of various world producers of 
minerals; notably the differential between the wage scale in this country, which 
we wish to maintain, and that of many foreign areas; and that effective steps 
should be taken to prevent this country becoming a dumping ground for cheap 
foreign production, and to permit the domestic minerals industry to operate 
on a basis of normal supply and demand, with only the amount of protection 
needed to adjust the differentials previously referred to: and 

Whereas the barter program was planned and implemented to reduce the 
surplus of domestic agricultural products through acquisition for stockpiling of 
free world surplus minerals and metals; and 

Whereas such acquisition of surplus minerals and metals has served to 
stabilize the market price of minerals and metals acquired; and 

Whereas the resulting price stabilization has temporarily benefited mines in 
the United States which produce similar products, through preventing those 
foreign materials from being offered as surplus in the domestic market: and 

Whereas the temporary nature of the barter program makes it inadequate to 
provide a basis on which the domestic mining industry can justify long-range 
risk expenditures for exploration and development, critically related to con- 
tinuity of that industry : Now, therefor, be it 

Resolved, That the barter program be continued and expanded to include all 
minerals and metals needing such aid and suitable for stockpiling, until such 
time, not too long delayed, as an equitable and effective long-range minerals 
policy, based on reasonable and effective import control measures, can be formu- 
lated and put into effect. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, in recognition of the need for 
relief from such tariff reductions, made under the authority of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as had resulted in imports harmful to domestic industry, did, in 
1951, amend the Trade Agreements Act by the addition of an “eseape clause” ; 
and 

Whereas numerous recommendations for the relief of domestic industry from 
harmful foreign imports have been mide under the “escape clause” by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, but most of which recommendations, including a unanimous 
recommendation in the matter of lead-zinc, have been denied by the executive 
department of Government; and 

Whereas the Congress is charged in the Constitution with the responsibility 
of regulating foreign trade and commerce: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of Western Governors unanimously recom- 
mends that the legislation introduced before the 85th Congress, providing for 
review and action on “escape clause” recommendations by the Congress rather 
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than by the executive department of Government, be approved by th 
be it further ms 7 cra Congress; 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the Congress 
the United States and to such branches of the executive department as may 
directly concerned. be 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY WESTERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE HEL ty 
RENO, NEv., APRIL 26 AND 27, 1957 : 


Be it resolved by the Western Governors’ Conference, meeting in Reno Nev 
on April 26, 1957, That, in the interest of national defense and the developmen, 
of new resources within the borders of this country, the Congress of the United 
States is urged to grant to the oil shale industry the same depletion allowance 
ee mare income tax purposes as is now accorded oil and gas produced from 
wells. 


RESOLUTION ON METAL AND MINERAL MINING ADOPTED BY WESTERN GOVERNops’ 
BUSINESS SESSION, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., FEBRUARY 26, 1958 


Whereas in the last 20 years the United States has changed from almost com. 
plete self-sufficiency in nonferrous metals to almost 50 percent dependence on 
foreign supplies ; and 

Whereas in the same 20 years tariffs have been reduced both by actual redne. 
tion of rates and by internal inflation of the currency by from 60 to 80 percent 
so that they are now almost universally below 10 percent ad valorem: and 

Whereas during that period mining costs have risen to 3 to 414 times the 1938 
level while prices have risen only to 2 to 2% times 1938 prices; and , 

Whereas the world mining industry has supplied all the metals and minerals 
for two wars and the United States Government stockniles; and 

Whereas those stockpiles are now filled and the productive capacity which 
supnlied metals and minerals for those stockpiles is no longer needed: and 

Whereas while much of this capacity was built in foreign countries with US. 
Government encouragement most of the portion which will have to close be 
cause of high costs lies within the United States ;: and 

Whereas foreign metals and minerals now enjoy about one-half of the US, 
market and unless adequate steps are taken they will take over much of the 
remaining one-half now supplied by domestic producers: and 

Wheres it is self-evident that domestic mining cannot long survive unless it is 
assured its fair share of the domestic market on a reasonably long term basis; 
and 

Whereas the internal economic health of most of the Western States is heavily 
dependent on the dollars brought into those States by the export of metals and 
minerals and those few Western States not so directly dependent on the mineral 
industry and directly affected by the economic health of the adioining States 
who are more dependent on the industries: and 

Whereas much of the tax income on which the Western State governments 
operate is derived directly or indirectly from the mineral industry; and 

Whereas it is day-by-day becoming more anparent that in the event of another 
national emergency, no apnreciable amounts of any metal or mineral will he 
available from oversea sources and if the Eastern States are to have metals 
for the manufacture of munitions and essential civilian requirements they mast 
come from the west and from Canada and Mexico; and 

Whereas should such an emergency result in the use of atomic weapons. the 
amounts of metals and minerals required for minimum reconstruction would be 
far bevond any eurrently available supply: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved. That the maintenance of a healthy metal and mineral mining indus 
trv in the Western States is of the utmost economic importance to those States 
both for. themselves and as major markets for eastern manufacturers, as well 
as being of the utmost importance to the national security and such a healthy 
industrv may best be maintained by: 

1. Joint action by the administration and the Interior and Insular Affair 
Committees of both Houses and the Congress in adopting and implementing @ nA- 
tional minerals policy without delay ; and by 

2. The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate Finance Committee taking all steps which may be needed to assure to the 
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domestic mining industry at least one-half of the domestic market on the pres- 
ent proportion of the domestic market (whichever is higher) either by adequate 
tariffs, excise taxes, or quotas or allocation of import receipts or such combina- 


tion as may be most suitable whenever an individual metal or mining industry 
pas shown it can reach such levels. 


More specifically it is recommended : 

As to lead, zinc, tungsten, and mercury, the Tariff Commission take early and 
favorable action. j : : ; 

As to copper, lead, and zinc, the Congress approve pending industry legisla- 
tion, and that the Tariff Commission approve applications for tariff relief now 
pending before that Commission. 

As to cobalt, tungsten, mercury, fluorspar, colombium (and possibly man- 
ganese) the House Ways and Means Committee approve legislation providing 
sufficient import control to maintain present domestic levels of production. 

As to antimony, chrome, asbestos (and possibly manganese), the House Ways 
and Means Committee to approve legislation allocating import receipts to 
maintain a minimum nucleus of production in these metals. 

As to thorium, the Atomic Energy Commission either to provide a purchase 
program or release it from Government control and cease the purchase of 
foreign monozite at the expense of closing domestic mines. 

As to uranium, the Atomic Energy Commission refrain from purchasing high 
cost foreign production while limiting production domestically. We urge and 
request that action be taken to locate adequate purchasing depots and milling 
facilities sufficiently close to ore reserves and stockpiles in order to decrease 
the costs of transportation to producers and to the Government. 

As to gold and silver, grant to U.S. citizens the same right to own gold as 
granted to foreign governments and an increase in the depletion rate from 15 
to 23 percent. 


STATEMENT OF JULIAN D. CONOVER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS 


The American Mining Congress, national organization representing the various 
branchs of the mining industry, sincerely appreciates your committee’s interest 
in the development of sound and constructive mineral policies which will main- 
tain a healthy and vigorous mining industry in this country. We hope that 
these hearings will result in appropriate recommendations to that end. 

We wish to present a general statement giving our overall views on national 
policies affecting the mining industry, to be followed by specific testimony from 
other industry representatives covering the current situation and problems of 
particular metals and minerals. 

We submit herewith the declaration of policy adopted by the American Mining 
Congress at our convention in San Francisco last September. We ask that this 
be included in the record of these hearings. It sets forth the industry’s views 
on a wide range of Government policies. Members of this committee have taken 
an active part in the deliberations at our conventions, and we have sincerely 
appreciated your helpful interest in the mining industry’s problems. 

Some of our policy statements involve matters which do not fall within the 
jurisdiction of this committee. They are, however, of great importance to the 
welfare of the mining industry and are accordingly submitted in order that the 
committee’s record may be complete. Our views on taxation, tariffs, and trade 
policy affecting minerals, and other subjects, have, of course, been presented 
from time to time to the appropriate committees of Congress. 

We understand that your committee is particularly concerned at this time 
with the nonferrous and strategic mineral industries, many of which are today 
in serious straits, A special subcommittee of your committee recently made an 
inspection tour of the tristate lead-zine mining district of Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri, and the report of this subcommittee graphically depicts the depressed 
condition obtaining in this important branch of the mining industry. A similar 
prvarescn exists in other mining areas, with widespread curtailment of operations, 


utdown mines. and plants, unemployment and distress in the mining communi- 


oe and this situation will be brought out fully in the testimony of subsequent 
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Taking lead and zine as an example, it is clear that the major cause of these 
conditions is world overproduction and excessive imports into this country, which 
have kept prices below economic levels, levels at which enough of our own mines 
can operate to maintain a reasonable mobilization base. An attempt to remedy 
this situation was made in the President’s imposition of import quotas lag 
September, but the quotas as thus established have so far failed to effect any 
substantial improvement. 

Our position on this overall problem is set forth in the declaration of Policy 
adopted at San Francisco. Specifically, we recommend that Congress reestablish 
and exercise its authority over tariffs. Adequate import taxes and/or tariff 
protection, properly applied, are necessary to maintain many important segments 
of the domestic mining industry. Accordingly, we strongly urge prompt enagt. 
ment of legislation, as follows: 

(1) That as to certain of those metals and minerals in which the Uniteg 
States produces a substantial portion of our domestic requirements, adequate 
import taxes be established, to be imposed and collected only if and when the 
average monthly price falls below a reasonable prescribed point, legislated for 
each metal and mineral respectively, thus providing a market free of any duty 
for foreign imports so long as the average monthly price is at or above the 
prescribed point. 

(2) That as to those metals and minerals which are produced domestically, 
sufficient only to provide a small percentage of our requirements, adequate pro- 
grams in line with the circumstances in each case be instituted and maintained 
to encourage continuance of such industries. 

(3) When the enactment or application of adequate import taxes and tariffs jg 
not feasible, or otherwise fails to do what is necessary to protect the domestic 
mining industry, we recommend that import quotas be provided in cases where 
such device is practical. 

Metals and minerals of which this country produces a substantial portion of 
our requirements are typified by lead and zinc, specific testimony as to which 
will be presented by C. E. Schwab, chairman of the emergency lead-zine commit. 
tee, and others who are well informed on the current situation. It is our posi- 
tion that the most effective, most readily administered, and fairest answer to the 
industry’s current and long-range problem is the enactment of an adequate 
import tax, to be imposed whenever the average monthly price falls below a suit- 
able peril point, and with the tax suspended when the market is above sucha 
peril point. It is the industry’s judgment that suitable peril points for lead and 
zine are 15% and 13% cents per pound, respectively. 

Inactment of such legislation would provide protection for domestic producers 
against excessive and unneeded imports. It would permit needed imports, in 
quantities which do not depress prices below the peril points, to enter without 
import tax or other restrictions. It would operate on the principle that imports 
should supplement but not supplant domestic production. It would afford foreign 
producers access to our markets at fair prices, but would penalize imports in 
excess of those needed to supplement domestic production. It would tend to 
stabilize prices at levels permitting a reasonable base of domestic production and 
would assure consumers of dependable supplies at reasonable prices. It would 
operate automatically and would be easy to administer. 

This same principle—of import taxes applied below specified peril points— 
might also be applied to other metals and minerals which are produced in sub 
stantial quantities in this country. Cobalt, tungsten, and mercury have been 
mentioned at past congressional hearings as being susceptible to such treatment. 
Witnesses from these industries will also appear before your committee. 

We recognize that as to certain metals or minerals which are produced domes 
tically in amounts meeting only a small percentage of our requirements, import 
taxes or tariffs may not be a feasible means of protecting a domestic mobilim- 
tion base and that special programs may be needed to encourage the continuance 
of such industries. Predominantly, the industries in this category are to k 
found among the so-called strategics. S. H. Williston, chairman of our strategie 
minerals committee, will describe to you the present situation in these industries. 

The problems of the different segments of the mining industry are diverse and 
obviously must be considered on a case-by-case basis, taking into account the 
particular conditions of each mineral. In the consideration of these problems, 
information from defense and other agencies will no doubt be available to you 
to aid in determining the mobilization base that should be maintained for each 
mineral. As your committee is well aware, a Cabinet Committee on Minerals 
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Policy has laid down the principle that “a strong, vigorous, and efficient domestic 
mineral industry” is essential to the long-term economic development of the 
United States and is vital to our national security. — ' a 

As to gold and silver, of course, there are certain special problems. These 
metals are largely keyed to the Treasury’s fiscal and monetary policies. They 
are subject to rigid Government policies and fixed prices which have not been 
changed for many years in spite of the tremendous increase in labor and other 
costs of production. Gold miners are not free to sell their product on the open 
market but are compelled to deliver it to the Treasury and to receive depreciated 
paper dollars in exchange. Silver producers deliver their product, not at the 
monetary price of $1.29 per ounce but for 90% cents an ounce, the difference 
being retained by the Government as a seigniorage charge. 

Gold and silver are of great importance to western mining, not only from the 
standpoint of those few gold and silver mines that have survived the blighting 
effect of these conditions, but also as important byproducts or coproducts of non- 
ferrous metal mines. 

We deeply appreciate the efforts of western Members of Congress to remove 
present restrictions on the purchase, ownership, and sale of gold, as exemplified 
in bills by several members of this committee, which would restore a free market 
for gold or would establish a full gold standard. 

Continued and increased production of gold is of vital importance, for no 
nation has been able to long maintain the value of its currency without adequate 
gold reserves. Canada, our next-door neighbor, has long recgonized the im- 
portance of gold and has encouraged greater production by bonus payments for 
newly mined gold and by tax advantages for new mining ventures. Silver, like- 
wise, has a long historical and practical function in the currencies of this Nation 
and of the world, and is a store of value for millions of the world’s population. 

We therefore recommend that— 

(1) The Treasury continue to purchase all newly mined domestic gold 
and silver tendered by producers and that all present stocks and future 
acquisitions of gold and silver be utilized by the Treasury for monetary 
purposes only, in order to preserve and improve the backing of our currency 
and to promote prudent fiscal management of the Government; 

(2) The restrictions on the purchase, ownership, and sale of gold and 
silver by U.S. citizens be abolished ; 

(3) The seigniorage imposed by the Treasury on its purchase of newly 
mined domestic silver be removed ; 

(4) Congress fix the ratio at which the dollar and gold are to be made 
fully convertible and proceed with the restoration of the gold standard; 

(5) The administration recognize the historical and traditional attach- 
ment to gold and silver money throughout the world, and, as a part of its 
foreign policy, aid and encourage other governments in restoring gold and 
silver coinage as a circulating medium, as a standard of value, and as a 
means of conserving intrinsic wealth. 

As to the solid fuels industry, we should like at this time to compliment this 
committee and the House of Representatives on the recent enactment of legisla- 
tion authorizing creation of an independent Coal Research and Development 
Commission. This forward-looking legislation, coupled with current industry 
and Government efforts in this field, should have highly beneficial results both 
for our basic fuel industry and for the entire Nation. 

A brief word as to mine taxation may also be in order. 

If a healthy, vigorous mining industry is to be maintained, it is essential 
that percentage depletion, depreciation, and net loss carryovers be fully and 
adequately allowed. 

We have also urged that exploration expenditures be made fully deductible and 
that the present limitations be removed. Under present law, expenditures for 
exploration may be deducted from income only within certain limits—a maxi- 
mum of $100,000 per year for a maximum of 4 years for each taxpayer—not 
for each property. Most mining taxpayers have already used up their 4 years 
and may not deduct any more exploration expenditures. 

Looking to the future, the discovery of new mineral deposits is vital to the 
maintenance of our standard of living and the preservation of our Nation’s 
leadership in the world. Costs of exploration, especially the search for ore 
bodies hidden deep below the surface, have increased enormously, and all too 
many exploration programs do not succeed in finding a commercial deposit. If 
the risks of seeking out new mineral reserves are to be undertaken, those will- 
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ing to hazard the large sums required should be allowed to charge off such 
expenditures against taxable income. 

We recognize that tax relief is of little value unless a mine can obtain g Drice 
for its product that enables it to operate and make a profit. We also recognize 
that the finding and development of new ore bodies is not worthwhile if the 
potential market for their product is preempted by low-cost foreign competition 

Nevertheless, the tax provisions applicable to mining, and the encouragement 
or discouragement which they give to the finding and development of ag. 
tional ore bodies and new mines, are of great importance as part of an overall 
long-range mineral policy. 

The essence of mining is that it is a “wasting asset” industry, in which ney 
reserves must constantly be developed to take the place of those that are mineq 
out. We are not a have-not nation in mineral resources, but we can become 
one unless we adopt policies that will maintain a healthy mining industry ang 
furnish the incentive for it to carry on long-range exploration and development 
work. For this purpose tax policies that recognize the special conditions anq 
hazards of the mining industry are of the highest importance. 

We should also like to suggest the desirability of reestablishing a National 
Minerals Advisory Council to the Department of the Interior, and a similar jp. 
dustry advisory body to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

Such advisory councils, composed of mining men representative of the various 
branches of the industry, could render a valuable service to the agencies of 
Government primarily concerned with mineral policies. The establishment of 
such councils would implement a recommendation of the Cabinet Committee on 
Minerals Policy, which called for ‘some workable body” to maintain “the cop. 
tacts between the mining industry and Government necessary to give force and 
effect” to national mineral policies. The councils could be available for eon. 
sultation and advice both to the Government agencies and to the committees of 
Congress, and could bring to bear the knowledge and experience of mining men 
well qualified to aid in developing and administering mineral policies in the 
national interest. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present this statement. The mining industry 
is heartened by the efforts which your committee is making to develop sound and 
constructive mineral policies. 


[Extracts from “A Declaration of Policy of the American Mining Congress,” adopted at 
San Francisco., Calif., Sept. 22-25, 1958] 


The abundant life which is ours as Americans is deeply rooted in the develop- 
ment of the various natural resources with which this Nation has been blessed. 
Wise use of the mineral resources buried in the American soil has brought this 
land from a thinly settled wilderness to an industrial nation of wealth and 
power unmatched in history. Farsighted Government action in the past has 
helped develop these mineral resources to make our people prosperous and our 
Nation secure. 

Now we have reached that point in history when men of vision must take a 
new look at the future. Not only must we maintain our prosperity, but our 
children and our children’s children must be assured of an even higher standard 
of living than we have enjoyed. Our strength must be fortified against the chal- 
lenge of aggressive and envious rivals. Our resources are needed more than 
ever, for now they not only support our country, but help to support many other 
nations. 

The mining industry, which has fed the Nation raw materials for its marvel- 
ous growth, must not be neglected now. It is the basic source of the strength 
of America. 

The resolutions to follow eall for a wise reappraisal of our resources, and 4 
strong national policy for minerals, solid fuels, and other natural resources. 
Without such a policy, the prosperity and strength of America will be jeopardized. 


* * * * * * * 


TAXATION 


Minerals of the earth must be made available for our defense and generil 
welfare. Finding and developing new reserves to replace those exhausted must 
be encouraged in every possible way. The costs, the risks, and the failures ar 
constantly increasing. Profits after taxes must be adequate to furnish needed 
incentives if we are to have the continuing supply of required minerals. 
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With respect to income taxation, it is essential that depletion, depreciation, 
and net loss carryovers be fully and adequately allowed at not less than au- 
thorized by present provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. ' 

In the case of State taxation, those States which grant an adequate depletion 
allowance patterned after the Federal law will encourage the development of 
the mining industry and thereby increase their own revenues. ' 

We particularly urge upon the Congress of the U nited States the following : 

Exploration expenditures should be fully deductible and present limitations 
should be removed. 

The present high tax rates should be reduced to restore adequate incentive for 
investment risk, economic effort, and initiative. Their reduction will benefit 
the economy and yield increased revenues to the Government. 

The limited allowance now made to stockholders on dividends with respect 
to taxes paid by the corporation should be further extended. The depletion 
allowed to a mining corporation should be carried through to the stockholder 
on an adequate and equitable basis. Intercorporate dividends should not be 
doubly taxed. cre ’ é' 

As the result of the past and continuing cheapening of the dollar, it is vital 
that our methods of computing taxable income be adjusted to avoid the confisca- 
tion of capital, to recognize continually increasing costs of replacing plant and 
equipment, and to recognize that most capital gains during periods of inflation 
of the dollar are a reflection of inflation rather than taxable income. 

The income tax laws of the United States should encourage the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries by private capital, rather than through 
the use of Government funds at the expense of our taxpayers. Protection of 
domestic production against destruction by excessive imports should be provided 
through import duties and other proper restrictions, rather than through exten- 
sion of differential treatment in the income tax laws. 


* * * “ * « a 
NEED FOR NATIONAL MINERALS POLICY 


We again endorse the Government policy that a strong, vigorous, and efficient 
domestic mining industry is essential to the security and economic welfare of 
the United States. Experience has shown that we cannot always depend upon 
foreign sources of mineral supply in an emergency, and commonsense dictates 
that an adequate domestic supply of minerals is essential for the protection of 
consumers even in times of peace. The nature of mining, with its high initial 
capital costs, great risks, and the need for planning production many years in 
advance, requires a national minerals policy for the development of the mineral 
resources of the United States. 

While the administration has recognized the need for a strong national 
minerals policy for many years, progress has been painfully slow. We urge 
that all branches of Government consult and advise with recognized repre- 
sentatives of the domestie industry while proposals are in formative stanges so 
that a practical, constructive policy can be evolved and promptly adopted. We 
have reached a critical stage where temporary expedients and halfway measures 
serve no useful purpose. 

We expressed our deep appreciation to those Senators, Congressmen, and 
Government officials who have worked for the formulation and adoption of a 
sound national minerals policy. 


CONTROL OF IMPORTS 


We recommend that Congress reestablish and exercise its authority over 
tariffs. Adequate import taxes and/or tariff protection, properly applied, are 
necessary to maintain many important segments of the domestic mining in- 
dustry. Therefore, we strongly urge prompt enactment of legislation, as follows: 

(1) That as to certain of those metals and minerals in which the United 
States produces a substantial portion of our domestic requirements, adequate 
import taxes be established, to be imposed and collected only if and when the 
average monthly price falls below a reasonable prescribed point legislated for 
each metal and mineral, respectively, thus providing a market free of any duty 
for foreign imports so long as the average monthly price is at or above the pre- 
scribed point. 

(2) That as to those metals and minerals which are produced domestically 
sufficient only to provide a small percentage of our requirements, adequate pro- 
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grams in line with the circumstances in each case should be instituted and m 
tained to encourage continuance of such industries. 

(3) When the enactment or application of adequate import taxes and tariffs 
is not feasible, or otherwise fails to do what is necessary to protect the domestic 
mining industry, we recommend that import quotas be provided in cases where 
such device is practical. 

We commend Congress for amending the Anti-Dumping Act of 1921, to provide 
for greater certainty, speed, and efficiency in administration and enforcement 
particularly as applied to metals and minerals. " 

Notwithstanding the failure to return to Congress its authority over tariffs 
and trade or to permit Tariff Commission recommendations to be final and bind. 
ing, we commend Congress for the following improvements in the 1958 extensj 
of the Trade Agreements Act: 

(a) The reduction from 9 months to 6 months as the time permitted for th 
Tariff Commission to report to the President in escape clause Cases. 

(b) The expanded provision with broader power for the Tariff Commission tg 
obtain information by subpena. 

(¢c) The providing of eligibility for groups of employees to file applications for 
escape clause investigations. 

(d) The authority of the Tariff Commission to initiate escape clause investiga. 
tions whenever it finds during peril point determinations that import restrictions 
are required to avoid serious injury to the domestic industry. 

(e) The provisions permitting the Tariff Commission to recommend increased 
duties to a maximum of 50 percent over the rates existing in 1934; and in cases 
where the 1934 duty was specific, the conversion of such duties to the ad valorem 
equivalent. 

(f) The provision permitting a recommendation for a 50 percent ad valorem 
duty on an item bound on the free list in a trade agreement. 

(9) The strengthening of the provisions of the national security clause, par- 
ticularly those requiring consideration of the impact of foreign competition on 
the economic welfare of domestic industries. 

(h) The provision to permit the Congress by adoption of a concurrent resolu- 
tion by a two-thirds vote of each House to approve a Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation which has been disapproved by the President. Though ineffective in 
its present form, this provision is a step in the right direction. 

We urge that provisions be adopted by the Congress to authorize escape clause 
proceedings for those metals and minerals now ineligible for such proceedings 
due to the technicality of the lack of reduction of duties since 1934. 

We note the recent modification of U.S. policy with respect to its past policy of 
opposition to any arrangement for intergovernmental control of production of 
metals and minerals. Such change, gradual though it may now he, stems from 
efforts to avoid implementation of Tariff Commission recommendations in escape 
clause cases, and from the impact of overproduction by mines outside the United 
States resulting in a serious decline in world prices. 

We strongly recommend that adequate import controls by the United States be 
invoked first to correct problems of the domestic industries which have been 
injured. Only as a secondary consideration, and supplemental to such primary 
action, should discussions among the producing nations of the world be instituted 
in an attempt to prevail upon foreign producers to bring production into better 
balance with consumption. 


ain- 


on 


STOCKPILING 


The national policy of military stockpiling of strategic and critical materials 
and the provision of adequate funds for orderly purchase in line with the 
Nation’s defense needs is most desirable. As long as the security of the free 
world is threatened, the Nation’s military stockpile must be filled. Minerals for 
the military stockpile should be processed to a usable form when capacity is 
available instead of delaying such processing until a time of shortages that may 
cause serious and unnecessary dislocations. It should be clearly understood 
that, while the stockpiles will be available in times of national emergency, mili- 
tary stockpile goals under the law are to be set on the basis that a healthy 
domestic mining industry is to be maintained on an active producing basis to 
supplement stockpile drawdowns in time of defense needs. 

In addition to the Government’s military stockpile, Congress has established 4 
supplemental stockpile, under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture, 
be acquired through the conversion or exchange of perishable surplus agricultural 
products into nondeteriorating mineral products. 
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No withdrawals from the military and supplemental stockpiles should be 
authorized except in a declared emergency when national security clearly 
requires release of a particular material. 


SOLID FUELS 


The mining industry is abundantly aware of the bitter cup of world tension 
at the lips of all nations. The need for the Federal Government to formulate 
and announce a national fuels policy—a policy that will recognize the problems 
of the coal industry—has never been more apparent. The February 26, 1955, 
report of the President’s Advisory Committee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy pointed this out, not only for coal but for all sources of energy. 

An ever increasing number of those in the Federal and State Governments 
recognize that coal—and only coal—is a natural fuel resource which is plenti- 
ful beyond all requirements of peace or war. The need for an adequate ex- 
pandable coal productive capacity, installed and operated under reasonable 
economic climate, as well as a transportation industry currently and at all times 
fully equipped to handle such a production, remains a challenge to those re- 
sponsible for the safety of the Nation. 

There is no better time to point out again that the availability factor reaches 
the danger point for oil and gas quickly in national emergencies. Natural gas 
is committed beyond its ability to meet emergency needs of war or unusual 
weather requirements. 

We recommend and strongly endorse the following policy, to assure fair 
consideration of our solid fuels industry, and to insure national security: 

(1) Adoption of sound principles relating to natural gas pipeline companies 
in order to assure maximum protection for the consuming public without dis- 
crimination against competing fuel industries. This includes discrimination 
arising from unregulated sales of gas by natural gas pipeline companies. Sound 
principles of conservation should therefore govern the sale and distribution of 
natural gas. 

(2) Reduction in volume of imports of crude and residual oils to the re- 
spective proportions that these imports of oils bore to the production of domestic 
erude oil in 1954. 

(3) Activation of fields of research and development for additional uses of 
coal. The setting up of a Research Commission would be a step forward to 
achieve this objective. 

(4) An increase in the depletion allowance for solid fuels. Capital needs of 
a depleting industry require this increase to replace productive capacity. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


We consider that the maintaining of full availability of public lands for the 
finding and development of our national mineral resources is essential to our 
maximum economic and military strength. Our national well-being and the fu- 
ture safety and security of our people is in large degree dependent on the ability 
of the mining industry to develop the mineral resources of the United States. It 
is in the national interest to encourage this continued development. 

We oppose the closing of any area to mining location either through creation 
of new withdrawals, or maintenance of existing withdrawals, or otherwise, ex- 
cept in cases where it is clearly established that the objective for such closing 
is more important to the national welfare than the full discovery and develop- 
ment of the Nation’s mineral resources. We further oppose the extension or 
continuation of any withdrawal to any area in excess of that required to serve 
the particular purpose of the withdrawal. 

We oppose enactment of any measure which would preclude utilization of the 
mineral and other natural resources of vast areas of public domain, as being 
definitely contrary to the public interest not only of the States directly affected 
but of the Nation. 

We are opposed to any legislation which would directly or indirectly const!- 
tute a delegation of the power of and responsibility for legislation as to specific 
public land problems to any board or commission which would permit any rec- 
ommendations or plans of any such board or commission to become law without 
affirmative and express statutory enactment by Congress. 

We reiterate our confidence in the system established by the general mining 
laws for the location and patenting of mining claims as the means of encourag- 
ing and providing for development of the mineral resources of the public domain 
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through private initiative and enterprise; however, we favor an amendment tp 
the general mining laws which will afford reasonable prediscovery Protection 
to one who is in good faith engaged in exploratory work. 

We commend the Department of the Interior and its Bureau of Land Manage. 
ment for its present application of the general mining laws in a manner Congo. 
nant with the spirit and purpose of those laws and with recognition of Ig 
established principles as to what constitutes a sufficient discovery upon a minin 
claim. We believe, however, that great restraint should be exercised in ressen 
to any holding that a mineral deposit is not a “valuable” mineral deposit op 
that it has no “economic value” where the claimant has expended and is Willing 
to expend substantial sums in development of the deposit or in the development 
of the means or processes to put the deposit to use. That value lies in potentig, 
as well as in present use, has been clearly recognized in the instance of our oil 
shale deposits. 

We commend the Department of Agriculture and its Forest Service and the 
Department of the Interior and its Bureau of Land Management for having 
invited and given consideration to suggestions from the mining industry ag tp 
proposed regulations, the application and administration of which may affect 
the mining industry or some segment thereof, and we urge upon such gover. 
mental agencies that their reguations be administered in accordance with the 
spirit thereof in order that the development of our natural resources may be 
prosecuted without undue burden. 


* 2 * * * * * 
GOLD, SILVER, AND MONETARY POLICY 


Continued and increased production of gold is of vital importance, for no 
nation has been able to long maintain the value of its currency without ade 
quate gold reserves. Canada, our next door neighbor, has long recognized the 
importance of gold and has encouraged greater production by bonus payments 
for newly mined gold and by tax advantages for new mining ventures. Silver, 
likewise, has a long historical and practical function in the currencies of this 
Nation and of the world, and is a store of value for millions of the world’s 
population. 

The dollar, as well as most of the major currencies of the world, continues to 
depreciate year by year in spite of efforts to restrain its decline through mone 
tary management. Unfortunately, without the discipline of the gold standard, 
the defenses against the forces that make inflation almost inevitable are weak 
and ineffective. 

We recommend that the Treasury continue to purchase all newly mined domes- 
tic gold and silver tendered by producers, and that all present stocks and future 
acquisitions of gold and silver be utilized by the Treasury for monetary pur 
poses only, in order to preserve and improve the backing of our currency and 
to promote prudent fiscal management of the Government. 

We recommend that the restrictions on the purchase, ownership, and sale of 
gold and silver by U.S. citizens be abolished. 

We recommend that the seigniorage imposed by the Treasury on its purchase 
of newly mined domestic silver be removed. 

We recommend that Congress fix the ratio at which the dollar and gold are 
to be made fully convertible and proceed with the restoration of the gold stand- 
ard. We further recommend that the administration recognize the historical 
and traditional attachment to gold and silver money throughout the world and, as 
a part of its foreign policy, aid and encourage other governments in restoring gold 
and silver coinage as a circulating medium, as a standard of value, and as a means 
of conserving intrinsic wealth. 

URANIUM 


We commend the Atomic Energy Commission for the announcement of its raw 
materials program for the 1962-66 period. This program should be promptly 
clarified, officially adopted by the Commission, and published in the Federal 
Register. The price of $8 per pound for U;Os; in this period should be escalated 
in line with production costs as compared to those existing on the date of the 
announcement. While commendable progress has been made toward proviting 
current markets for existing mines and ore reserves, some remain without market 
This should be corrected promptly by the Atomic Energy Commission. Since the 
Commission’s announcement that it would no longer provide assured markets for 
new ore reserves, incentive for future exploration has ceased to exist. With only 
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10 years’ known reserves in the United States, this situation should be kept in 
mind in further formulation of AEC policy. 

While we realize that most foreign raw material contracts are of long standing, 
the higher price paid to foreigners has given them an advantage in exploration 
and development over the domestic miner. No extensions of present foreign 
contracts should be made unless available domestic sources fail to meet procure- 
ment demands. 4 5 L . 

We commend the Atomic Energy Commisison for its efforts to maintain the 
leadership of the United States in the development of atomic energy. The Com- 
mission’s encouragement of private industry in the field of seientific research and 
development, its own expanded efforts in this field, and its agreements with the 
Euratom nations and other f riendly countries in promoting the use of atomic 
power are Most laudable. We believe that recent AEC uranium price schedules 
have affected adversely certain markets for private production. The encourage- 
ment of the sale of raw materials by U.S. producers in the free markets should 
be kept in mind in connection with all new programs at home and with friendly 
nations. eS : 

We commend the Atomic Energy Commission for authorizing the sale of 
uranium concentrate to consumers other than itself. We urge that the Commis- 
sion remove all restrictions on such sales other than security license requirements, 
since the necessity of obtaining Government approval of free sales in commerce, 
with the inherent difficulties in obtaining prompt action by Government agencies, 
will unnecessarily impede and obstruct such transactions, 

* £ * * * * * 
MINE FINANCING 


Commercial mining operations begin with the extraction of ores and minerals 
from the earth. The maintenance of our mining industry requires constant 
addition to established ore reserves by exploration, discovery, and development 
of new deposits. Discovery and exploration and the development required to 
bring new discoveries into commercial production are possible only by the risk 
of venture capital. 

There is no question that the raising of such capital should be done without 
misrepresentation of the prospect of success or misapplication of funds raised. 
Otherwise the mining industry as a whole is handicapped in obtaining required 
new capital. However, it is usually not possible, until after expenditure of very 
substantial sums, to say that a mining enterprise is established beyond the 
venture stage. The standards which may be applicable to investments in 
manufacturing or merchandising establishments are not entirely suitable for 
application to mining ventures which necessarily are of different character. This 
essential difference has not received sufficient recognition. 

We urge that all branches of Government, and particularly the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, recognize the practical objectives and circumstances 
incident to mine financing so that, in endeavoring to prevent abuses, whether real 
or alleged, proper financing of mine enterprises will not be unduly discouraged, 
burdened, or prevented. We urge that all branches of Government consult and 
advise with representatives of the mining industry while proposed legislation 
and regulations are in their formative stages, to the end that only constructive, 
sound, and practical measures shall be adopted. 

We are unalterably opposed to the principle of requiring corporations to delay 
normal business transactions because of a blanket, Government-imposed, prior- 
notice law. If any premerger notification law should seem advisable, there 
Should be a clear exception for undeveloped or partially developed mineral 
properties. 

We commend Congress for establishing a domestie minerals exploration loan 
program, and the Secretary of the Interior for promptly organizing the Office 
of Minerals Exploration to administer such program. We believe, however, that 
the success of the program, which is essentially a continuation of the DMEA 
program, is jeopardized by the inadequate amount of money appropriated, as 
Well as by unnecessary restrictions in the law relating to (1) the eligibility 
requirements with respect to providing evidence that funds cannot otherwise 
be obtained on reasonable terms, (2) the excessive interest charged on such loans, 
and (3) the fact that no one contract can exceed the sum of $250,000. We urge 
that unwise and impractical restrictions be removed by the next Congress and 


Senta nteate funds be provided to administer this program on a permanent 
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WYOMING MINING ASSOCIATION, 
Riverton, Wyo., June 10, 1959, 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: Your letter calling attention to the hearing 
on problems of the domestic mining industry is very much appreciated. Yq 
and your committee are to be commended for undertaking this important tag 
We are certain that you will receive excellent cooperation from the minigg 


The State of Wyoming, unfortunately, does not have known commercial qm 
posits of the minerals which are causing most concern today; namely, lead, zine 
copper, etc. We are, however, most sympathetic to the problems of our neighhg. 
ing States and will wish to join them in any constructive solutions to the pro 
lems confronting them. 

One of our major minerals is uranium. We have some problems but we beliey 
that the Atomic Energy Commission is sincerely endeavoring to correct any jp. 
The important factor is that contracts for foreign uranium productigy 
should not be extended beyond their original expiration dates. 
reasonable to us that U.S. dollars should be used to purchase foreign uraniyy 
production when domestic production is ample to meet domestic needs. 

Coal mining in Wyoming is severely depressed. 
dropped since World War II and is continuing to decline, resulting in mq 
One factor is the use of diesel locomotives by the railroads 
The expanding use of electric power | 
Often these coals cay 
The widespread 


It does not appear 


Production has seriously 


unemployment. 
This market is lost to the coal producer. 
should provide a growing market for our western coals. 
be strip mined and thus are an economical source of energy. 
use of coal in the development of a substantial power industry in Western States 
is affected by Federal policies and the use of Federal funds for the constructig 
of hydroelectric projects which compete with the privately owned coal-fired 
This is a problem of considerable concern to our association, and 
we have no doubt that there is a similar problem in the State of Colorado. 

We have a case in this State where the U.S. Reclamation Service is spending 
between $25 and $30 million to develop a hydroelectric project. 
.000 kilowatts of firm power. 
No reclamation, irrigation, flood control, recreation, or wild life is jp 
At the same time a utility company constructed a 100,000-kilowatt coal. 
million in the same area. 


powerplants. 


pleted it will develop This is strictly a power 


fired generating plant for $ To us, it appears unwise 
and improper to use Federal funds (and add to the national debt) to develop 
the smaller and uneconomic hydroelectric projects which unfairly compete with 
private power companies and react a 
resources in our State. 

Please be assured that our objections are not directed at the REA. 
it is proper to make electricity available to rural consumers at reasonable rates 
even though subsidies may be necessary. 
essential even though it is uneconomic. 
peting with a private utility in the furnishing of industrial power. 
believe, is beyond the proper functions of REA. 

We are convinced that the industrial growth of our Western States can kk 
aided by a good electric power industry. 
panding market for coals which can be mined adjacent to the generating plants 
For this reason, it is suggested that your committee give consideration to this 
phase of the problem of the coal industry. 

May we express our sincere thanks for your letter inviting us to present 0 
If we may be of service, please call upon Us. 


inst the development of the yast coal 


recognize 
We do object, however, to the REA con 


Such an industry will furnish an ey 


views on this important subject. 
tespectfully yours, 
R. W. BEeAMER, 
Executive Secretary. 


ARIZONA DEPARTMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES, 
Phoenix, Ariz., June 22, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. AsPpINALL: The following is in response to your letter of June? 
requesting a statement regarding the problems of the domestic mining and miner 
industries and House Concurrent Resolution 177. 


ASPINALL, 


I fully agree with the contenls 
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of your resolution as submitted, especially section 3, wherein it is recognized that 
neither national stockpiles nor importation of foreign materials, nor both, can ob- 
viate the need of a healthy domestic mining industry for national security. 

Arizona, of course, is deeply concerned with the welfare of its mining indus- 
try particularly the copper mining which produces half of the domestic copper 
output. P 7 : ; 

The production of Arizona’s copper mines for each of the past 3 years has been 
as follows : 


EE _ 
| | 
| Ore mined Copper Average Average Production 
(tons) | produced | Value price per | weekly workers 
(tons) pound | wage paid 
Cents 
heen | 60, 468, 580 | 467, 520 $390, 846, 469 | 41. 818 $111. 86 | 13, 200 
SERS 59, 571, 834 | 473,920 | 280, 560, 670 | 29. 576 106. 00 | 14, 000 
"TEE | 56, 600, 000 | 479, 500 | 247, 000, 000 25. 764 95.49 | 13, 533 
! | 





| Preliminary—estimated. 


Arizona embraces lands which are estimated to contain (in ores averaging 
0.8 percent copper) nearly half of the country’s copper reserves, recently esti- 
mated jointly by the Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines to be 32,500,000 
tons or about 30 years’ supply at the current rate of consumption. 

The big question is, will U.S. mines be able to mine 0.8 percent copper ores 
in competition with the much larger South American and African reserves of 
reportedly 1.7 and 3.5 percent copper ores respectively? Arizona’s present 
production is from ores averaging approximately 0.9 percent copper. There 
is no sign of a halt to the steady increase in domestic copper production costs, 
nor of relief from importation of ores and metals produced with low-cost labor. 
Since 1951, when Congress set a peril point of 24 cents, copper production costs 
have risen 36.1 percent, according to a recent study of the Arizona Department 
of Mineral Resources (copy attached). A corresponding increase would result 
in a present peril point of 32.5 cents. Improved engineering is not expected to 
be able to offset continued cost increases of such proportion. Price rises cannot 
help much without running into serious competition from copper substitutes, 
and, of course, are prevented by unrestricted imports from low-cost 
mines. 

The effect of continued adverse conditions, therefore, would be a reduction of 
ore reserves. The producers, unable to mine 0.8 percent ores profitably, would 
extract the available tonnage of higher grade ores and leave the rest. Further- 
more, continued adverse conditions will slow the investment of capital for ex- 
ploration, mine development, and search for improved methods of processing 
and selling copper, to the detriment of future operations. 

Modern copper production has a tonnage economy. Reduced daily ore ton- 
nage causes serious cost increases which can only be met by increased grade 
of ore with attendant loss of resources, increased efficiency, or absorption of 
loss. Companies like to extract the maximum percentage of the metal content 
of their ore bodies that can be won at a profit, but they do not like losses. 
Neither does labor like to absorb loss by lowering its living standards, especially 
when justifiable import control could make it unnecessary. 

We hear of the need to buy foreign metals so that the countries of their 
origin can buy materials from us. We hear that we need the purportedly 
friendly foreign relations stimulated by such commerce. But Arizona also must 
sell its copper to support its economy and buy from other States, and the 
friendship of other countries should not be purchased through the sacrifice of 
domestic reserves and production. A compilation of copper statistics for 1958 
compared with other years, prepared by the Arizona Department of Mineral 
Resources, is attached hereto. U.S. labor and capital ask only equal competitive 
conditions. Neither mining nor a large number of other products can suc- 
cessfully compete with the increasing unrestricted imports produced at much 
lower costs and sold in this country at much lower prices. 

Arizona in 1958 produced nearly $60 million in value of other minerals besides 
copper. Among them are lead, zinc, manganese, uranium and molybdenum. 


all of strategic importance and all struggling with the problem of rising costs 
without offsetting price rises. 


foreign 
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The lead-zine situation in Arizona shows only 10 producers left, or about 
percent of the mines operating on January 1, 1957. The decrease in lead-zine 
miners since that date is about 54 percent. The situation is discussed in g 
arate statement to be presented at the hearings on House Concurrent Rego}y. 
tion 177 beginning June 25. 

Arizona has an estimated 200 million tons of 3-to-4 percent manganese ores 
in its Artillery Peak section alone. This and its other reserves admittedly are 
low in grade. But manganese is required for steel production and is there. 
fore of strategic importance. Because of this, a domestic manganese indngtry 

yas born with Government aid and has grown to a sizable industry, The 

Arizona manganese operations employ 399 men, according to a recent suryey 
In 1958 they produced, under the Government carlot program 63,000 tong of 
ore and concentrates containing 35 percent or more manganese, with a tot) 
value of $5,214,000. 

If continuance of the carlot program, or another form of Government Support 
is denied, there will be no Arizona manganese industry in 1960. It cannot ye 
compete with low-cost imports with a present price of less than $1 per long ton 
unit, duty paid. 

Great improvement has been made in metallurgical processing of manganey 
ores. The industry sees promise of progress to self-reliance if given support for 
several more years. Any program must be long range in order to induce the 
considerable investment required for new processing equipment and research 
Pending such a long-range program, extension of the carlot program, or ayaj. 
ability of other Government support, is necessary to keep the industry alive, 

The fluorspar and tungsten industries are, like manganese, important strate 
gically but unable to compete with low cost imports. Arizona has not been q 
large producer of either, but it appears unwise to allow its mines to deteriorate 
and its prospecting to cease. 

Arizona’s low iron, chrysotile asbestos industry has made great progress under 
the Government program for purchasing the higher, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 grades of 
fiber. Two of the producers have Canadian-type mills and now are able to make 
use of lower grades of fibers, formerly left in the dumps. The mills are brani 
new and there is urgent need of extension of support until they have opportunity 
to become established. Not only must markets be found for the lower grades, bu 
also for the higher grades formerly purchased by the Government. The domestic 
asbestos industry, too, has foreign competition. 

Strategic reasons, the promise of a permanent worthwhile industry, and the 
welfare of the San Carlos Apache Indians warrant continuance of support for 
the period necessary. It is estimated that 1,000 Indians were dependent wo 
asbestos mining for support. A major portion of these lost that support wha 
the end of the purchase program closed most of the mines. One of the new 
mills is running on dump material. It has no market for grades formerly sold 


to the Government and cannot operate its mines while only able to market one | 


or two low grades of fiber. 

Owners of Arizona gold mines are not patient in awaiting what they consider 
to be their right to mine and sell gold in a free market. Neither are they pleas 
or silent about their lack of attention during the past 17 years of Government- 
Supported economy. 


Arizona miners and those concerned with mining in the State are wondering | 


when the administration will produce a program that will allow them to make 
plans and have some assurance of time in which to carry them out. They under 
standably hesitate to proceed with a high-risk mining venture when release of 
stockpiled metals could wipe it out. They can’t understand why unneeded stock 
piled materials can’t be programed for orderly disposition that will not seriously 
affect markets. They don’t see why this country doesn’t offer mining capital tax 
and other economic inducements Canada has found worth its while. And, they 
ean’t believe that Washington’s mining advisers are ignorant of either the grave 
risk involved in allowing injury to domestic mining or the serious consequences 
of forcing domestic capital to “‘go foreign.” 

Perhaps the miners could understand better if they could make sense of the 
conflicting Washington statements. Are our domestic mines necessary for lt 
tional security or are stockpiles alone enough? If stockpiles are to be the major 
reliance and our mines forgotten, who will hold down prices of imported metals! 
If Arizona mines close, who will train the men for the inevitable undergrouil 
mines of the future? There might be a substitute for experience but it would be 
poor and bloody. Why is it so sure that foreign countries would turn enemié 
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with justifiable tariffs on their metals? Who would expect other than squeals at 
the very mention? Why don’t we get a long-range policy. These and many more 
are miners’ questions. But probably the most common is, “When are we likely 
to know what is going to be done, if anything? ; 

The present domestic mining industry needs Government protection or support. 
A portion of that industry can’t exist without one or the other or both, and it is 
a portion of important size affecting many people. It would appear possible to 
arrive at a long-range program or policy that would remove some of the uncer- 
tainties as to the future of these people, and allow all mining to plan better for 
the future. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK P. Knieut, Director. 

(Note.—The enclosures mentioned in the above letter may be found in the 
appendix. ) 


SraTteMENT OF A. J. TESKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, IDAHO MINING ASSOCIATION 


The Idaho Mining Association wishes to take advantage of the opportunity 
presented by the open hearing you have called before the House Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining to express its complete and wholehearted endorsement of 
the principles and objectives outlined in House Concurrent Resolution 177. 

It is regrettable that friends of the mining industry find it necessary to re- 
view once again for the record the status of near collapse to which the domestic 
mining industry has deteriorated as a result of the lack of a sound and progres- 
sive national minerals policy over the past 15 years; but it is apparent, from 
the past dearth of progress toward the development of such a policy, that the 
entire dismal picture must be reexamined, restated, and sharpened in detail if 
there is to be any hope of improving the industry’s economic structure in the 
months and years ahead. 

The importance of the mining industry to the economic welfare of Idaho is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that it is the State’s third largest industry in 
terms of dollar volume. Its importance to the national economy is clearly evi- 
dent from the fact that Idaho has for more than 20 years led the Nation in 
silver production and has consistently ranked at or near the top in production 
of lead, zine, cobalt, tungsten, cadmium, antimony, phosphate rock, and colum- 
bium-tantalum. 

It is against this background of solid contribution to the Nation’s economy 
in peace and war that the serious decline of Idaho’s mining industry must be 
considered and measured. 

The devastation of the industry has been particularly evident in the metal 
mining branch. Last year, for example, there were only 100 lode and placer 
operations producing gold, silver, lead, zinc, or copper, as compared with an 
average of 200 such operations in the 5-year period from 1949 to 1953, accord- 
ing to U.S. Bureau of Mines’ figures. The total value of mineral production in 
the State in 1958 was 15 percent below the previous year and at the lowest 
level since 1946. Mine employment had dwindled to about 3,500 men at the end 
of 1958, from 4,900 men just 214 years earlier, and considerably more than 5,000 
during the Korean war years. Furthermore, these figures do not represent the 
full measure of the shocking decline in metal mining activity, because, in the 
State’s total mineral production picture, part of the carnage has been offset by 
the remarkable progress of an alert and aggressive phosphate mining industry 
during the past 10 years. 

The most serious production declines, in terms of Idaho’s economic welfare, 
were those registered by lead and zinc, two of the State’s most important metal 
products. Lead production last year was the lowest in 60 years and zine output 
was down to mid-depression levels of 1937. 

The successive blows which Idaho’s mining industry has suffered over the past 
20 years would have been more than enough to destroy any industry less virile 
and tenacious. And practically all the damages that the industry has sustained 
can be attributed to myopic Federal policies in which the seeds of the industry’s 
destruction were clearly evident to mining men from the beginning. 

The initial attack was the infamous War Production Board Order L—208 in 
1942 which forced gold mining operations to close down so that their experienced 
miners could be channeled into the production of metals more essential to the 
war effort. This ill-conceived measure was totally unsuccessful, but, neverthe- 
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less, very, very few of these closed mines were ever able to resume Operations 
because the inflated economy resulting from the war expenditures pushed Dro. 
duction costs too high in relation to the Government’s fixed gold price of $35 
an ounce. 

Next came the complete destruction of the Nation’s largest antimony mine at 
Stibnite in Valley County, Idaho, in the early 1950’s. This vast mining, milling 
and refining enterprise, operated by Bradley Mining Co., turned out Significant 
tonnages of both antimony and vitally needed tungsten during World War Il 
and in the postwar years, was producing 90 percent of the domestic antimony 
output, as well as important byproduct gold, until it was sacrificed on the altar 
of foreign policy. It was the competition of cheap foreign antimony imports 
that forced the complete liquidation of this operation and destroyed an important 
source of new wealth for Idaho. The loss to the State involved not only One of 
the most modern mining and refining plants in the Nation, but also a complete 
modern town, including homes, business places, school, hospital, and other 
facilities. 

Tungsten production in Idaho was the next victim of Government ineptitude 
and mismanagement. In this situation Federal policy not only permitted ang 
condoned cheap labor foreign imports, but it also provided the funds necessary 
to develop foreign competition. A last minute effort by Congress to salvage 
some part of domestic production through a 3-year Government purchase pro- 
gram was sabotaged when the succeeding Congress refused to appropriate the 
funds necessary for the second year of the program. Not only was the earlier 
congressional pledge repudiated, but the blow was not struck until the seeong 
year was nearly half over, leaving the producers, who had counted on approval 
of the funds, to absorb the losses from the stockpiles they had accumulated 
during the months of congressional indecision and delay. 

The deterioration of the lead-zine mining industry is too well known to require 
repetition in this statement. It should be sufficient to point out that these two 
metals have been the only mineral products to present cases of serious injury 
sufficiently well documented to earn the recommendation of increased tariff pro- 
tection by the U.S. Tariff Commission on two separate occasions in the course 
of less than 5 years. Both of these recommendations were ignored by the execn- 
tive department, however, in favor of inadequate, temporary relief measures, 
In 1954, the President chose to substitute an accelerated stockpiling program, 
against the advice of qualified mining men, and the result was an aggravation 
of the condition of world overproduction and oversupply that had developed 
because of the deliberate stimulation of foreign production through Government 
purchase contracts, loans, grants, barter, technical assistance, and other means, 
Last year, the second tariff boost recommendation was sidetracked by the Presi- 
dent through the imposition of a quota plan which has proved to be far too 
generous to correct the glutted condition of the domestic market. 

Meanwhile, in Idaho’s famous Coeur d’Alene district—a billion-dollar district 
of first magnitude which produces more than 90 percent of the State’s lead and 
zinc—the number of mines producing these two metals has declined from 41 in 
1955, to 21 in 1958. Among the victims were such well-known producers as the 
Frisco, the Morning, and the Constitution mines. Another casualty, outside the 
Coeur d’Alenes, was the Triumph in Blaine County. 

Just a few weeks ago it was announced that the Nation’s only cobalt mine, in 
Lemhi County, would have to be permanently closed down this month because 
the Government has refused to renew a purchase contract, although it is con 
tinuing to buy foreign production at a price the Idaho mine could accept and 
continue operating. For Idaho, this means another ghost mining camp where 
more than 400 men were employed just a few months ago. 

This is the record of Federal Government policy over the past 15 to 20 years as 
it has affected Idaho’s great minerals industry. 

The impact on silver producers has been more a pincerlike squeeze than 4 
direct assault. The Government purchase price of silver of 9014 cents an ounce 
has not been changed since 1946, but during the same period wages and other 
production costs have mounted from 50 to 100 percent. By narrowing mining 
widths and bypassing marginal ore Idaho silver miners have managed to continue 
operating, but the wastefulness of such practices is readily apparent and hardly 
in keeping with sound conservation policy in the utilization of natural resources. 

Aggravating and accentuating the silver mines’ increasing difficulty to operate 
at a profit is the Government’s policy of offering its supply of so-called free silver 
in the open market when regular sources of supply are inadequate to meet the 
demand. This practice effectively keeps a lid on the world price and precludes 
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the normal advance that a short supply situation produces. For the past 8 to 10 
years world consumption of silver has been outdistancing world production by 
40 to 50 million ounces annually due to the tremendous increase in industrial 
uses of the versatile metal, but several factors have operated to keep the price 
from rising. For several years world supply was augmented by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver coinage by foreign countries seeking to solve internal financial 
problems, but this source of supply has now been largely absorbed and about 
the only known supply overhanging the world market is the limited amount of 
free silver in the U.S. Treasury. Thus, it is Government policy that denies 
domestic silver miners the bene fit of normal and justified price increases. . 

The net effect of short-sighted Government policy—or, perhaps, lack of policy 
is a more accurate term—on Idaho’s and the Nation’s mining industry might be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It has seriously reduced productive capacity through shutdown, thus en- 
dangering national security. : 

9 It has been extremely wasteful of valuable natural resources because the 
good marginal ore left in the ground due to low prices can never be retrieved. 

8 It has operated to discourage the prospecting, exploration, and development 
essential to the maintenance of a continuing domestic supply of minerals as old 
deposits are worked out. ; 4 i 

4. It has forced mining areas to submit to continuing depressed conditions 
while other segments of the national economy are enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. P ag ; F 

The predicament of the domestic mining industry today is no doubt a natural 
consequence of the widely held belief in some circles that this Nation is now a 
“have-not” in mineral resources. This theory, however, has been thoroughly 
discredited in recent years not only by the astounding record of uranium pro- 
duction achieved under conditions favorable to exploration, but also by the 
DMBA program which resulted in the development of potential ore reserves 
worth about $585 million through exploration projects costing a fraction of that 
amount. 

In the final analysis, most of the domestic mining industry’s difficulties are 
traceable to the prevalence in Federal Government circles of an idealistic philos- 
ophy of international free trade which had its inception in the reciprocal trade 
program of the 1930’s. From the very beginning it appeared obvious to many com- 
petent economists and mining men that the wide differential in living standards 
would prevent virtually unrestricted world trade from operating successfully and 
that this Nation would be the primary victim of unhampered foreign competition, 
but the impact of this textbook theory on domestic industry and employment, 
which the mining industry has borne for several years, is only now being realized 
on a broad scale by some of its most vocal former sponsors in industry and 
labor. 

This recitation of the long record of Government discrimination against the 
domestic mining industry is the basis for the Idaho Mining Association’s un- 
qualified support of House Concurrent Resolution 177. Practically all of the 
industry’s problems stem basically from faulty and ineffective Government 
administration and planning, so the industry is seeking no special favors in 
asking the Government to initiate the policies and programs necessary to sal- 
vage and sustain a “sound and stable mining and minerals industry, without 
critical dependence upon foreign sources.” 

The Tariff Commission’s twofold recommendation provides ample justification 
for the immediate imposition of tariff increases on lead and zine sufficient to 
support a combined “peril point” price of 29 to 30 cents a pound for the two 
metals. 

For the silver miner, immediate consideration should be given to the adoption 
of a policy of freezing the present limited treasury “free silver” reserves to 
prevent their disposal at the current artifically depressed price and to assure a 
future supply for coinage when needed. Reduction or elimination of the 30 per- 
cent “seigniorage” charge on Treasury purchases of domestic production should 
also be considered. Such action would help producers meet the increased costs of 
production over the past 10 years, would provide incentive for increased explora- 
tion, and would also provide badly needed relief for base metal producers since 


most silver production is an incidental byproduct of lead, zine, and copper 
operations. 
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In conclusion, the Idaho Mining Association wishes to express its Appreciation 
for this opportunity to express its views in behalf of a membership that Tepre. 
sents a significant segment of the Nation’s mining and minerals industry, 

Respectfully submitted. 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 25, 1959, 
CHAIRMAN, 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


Strongly urge that your subcommittee recommend new governmental Policy 
to strengthen our domestic mineral industry. Oklahoma lead and zine Mines 
are now completely shut down with a heavy welfare load resulting from un- 
employment in this major industry. Our oil production has been drastically 
reduced because of the invasion of our oil markets by cheaply produced foreign 
production. State revenue from our gross production tax are running $500,0) 
per year below revenues from this source in 1958. Under present proration 
oil production is being held to a minimum allowable on 17 barrels per day anq 
the impact of this reduced production is being felt in many segments of oy 
economics. I believe one of the great needs in Washington today is an ep. 
lightened and fair national mineral policy that gives a square deal to domestic 
miners and mineral producers. 

Congratulations to your committee for undertaking the current hearing o 
this important subject. 

J. Howarp EpMonpson, 
Governor, Oklahoma, 


EY, NEv., June 25, 1959, 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The White Pine Chamber of Commerce and Mines wish to expvess their 
appreciation for your continuing efforts on behalf of the domestic mining 
industry. We feel your House Concurrent Resolution 177 is a proper approach 
to a solution which will foster and encourage the maintenance and development 
of a sound and stable domestic mining industry. 

FRANK AGAN, President. 
RoBertT STOPPER, 
Chairman, Mining Committee. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
DIVISION OF MINES, 
San Francisco, June 8, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chuirman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: Thank you very much for your letter of June 2, for the 
informative inclosures, and for drawing my attention to the open hearings that 
your committee has scheduled beginning June 25 on the problems of the domestic 
mining and mineral industries. 

The California Division of Mines operates under the Public Resources Code 
and acts as a bureau of information to aid the mineral industry. In this capacity 
the Division of Mines has concentrated its efforts toward providing basic infor- 
mation on the geology of the State; on the nature, occurrence, and geologic set- 
ting of the economic minerals that are known within the boundaries of the State; 
and to smaller degree on the beneficiation and marketing of these mineral prod- 
ucts. Thus, our contribution to the mineral industry is primarily one of state 
wide nature. We have not concerned ourselves, and, in terms of the code, we 
properly should not concern ourselves, with the national and international aspects 
of the problems besetting the mineral industry, as these must largely be solved 
at the national level. 

I can assure you, nevertheless, that many phases of the California mining 
industry (notably chromite, gold, lead and zinc, and tungsten) are gravely ¢ol- 
cerned over their present situation and their future prospects, or, rather, the lack 
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thereof. In this connection, you will be interested to know that the Governors 
of the Western States are reactivating the Western Governors’ Minerals Advisory 
Council. This is a group of representatives of the mineral industry, appointed 
py the several Governors, who have met in previous years to consider policy, and 
who will meet again on July 8 and 9 in Idaho, at the call of Governor Smiley, to 
agree OD certain recommendations that will represent the feelings of the western 
mineral industry. These recommendations will be brought before the Western 
Governors’ Council scheduled for September. Those recommendations that are 
adopted by the Governors will then be brought to the attention of Congress with 
the backing of the Governors. et 

Governor Brown has recently appointed 10 men to serve as the California dele- 
gation to the Western Governors’ Minerals Advisory Council. Mr. Philip R. 
Bradley, Jr., chairman of our State mining board, and I are both members of 
this delegation. In this way, as individuals, we will be in a position to discuss 
policy and to make recommendations on matters which would be outside the 
strict sphere of operation of our State division of mines. : 

By fortunate coincidence, the chairman of our California delegation, Mr. 8. H. 
Williston, has called a meeting of his group for June 25 in San Francisco. As 
acting secretary of this group, I shall be most happy, in sending out notices of 
the June 25 meeting, to call the attention of all the delegates to your message 
and announcements. It may well be that some of this group will be in a position 
to go to Washington to present testimony. Furthermore, should Chairman 
Williston deem it appropriate, I would be glad to transmit to you such recom- 
mendations as the California delegates may agree upon at our June 25 meeting. 

As a representative of the mining industry, I want to express our apprecia- 
tion for the concern that you and your committee have shown in establishing 
this opportunity for hearings, and to assure you that your concern is indeed well 
founded. Many of the domestic miners of many of our once “strategic” minerals 
are currently in really perilous plight. 

Sincerely yours, 
IAN CAMPBELL, 
Chief, Division of Mines. 


Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, may I be recognized for a unanimous 
consent request ? 

Mr. Powe. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. I ask unanimous consent that the staff prepare a brief 
statement as to the uses of each of the metals and minerals with which 
we are concerned here. That was done last year in the report and it 
was most helpful in explaining these matters to the various Members 
of the Congress who are not from mining districts. I think it is very 
good, and it ought to go into the record at this point. I think if we had 
that, it would help very much. 

Mr. Powett. Without objection, it is so ordered, and I am sure the 
staff has something on that order in mind. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Uses oF SPECIFIED METALS AND MINERALS 
Antimony 


The principal use of antimony is as a hardening agent in lead alloys including 
type metal, battery plates, cable coverings, and bearing metals. Formerly its 
military importance was due principally to its use in shrapnel. Significant new 
uses are being developed for the metal, and antimony oxide is a major ingredient 
of flame-resistant paints. Consumption of the oxide exceeds that of the metal; 
its principal use is as an opacifying agent in white enamels. 

Chromite 


Chromite is the only ore of chromium. 


Metallurgical grade ore is converted 
to ferrochrome, 


‘ Stainless steels usually contain up to 80 percent chromium and 

chromium is added to other steels to impart toughness and hardness. Chemical 

grade ore is converted to chromates and bichromates used in tanning and in 

pigments for dyeing calico and wallpaper printing, pottery, and electroplating. 

Chrome-plated steel resists corrosion and the metal is also used in high tempera- 
42517—59——__5 
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ture alloys. Refractory grade chromite, usually mixed with magnesite, js used 
in high duty furnace linings. 


Cobalt 

Nonferrous cutting, wear-resisting, high-temperature alloys are the largest 
single use of cobalt. Magnet alloys rank second. Cobalt is also used in high. 
speed steels and as a binder in hard carbides. Cobalt oxide is an important 
blue pigment for coloring porcelain and enamels and is used to neutralize yellow 
tints caused by impurities in white ware. Cobalt salts are used as dryers in 
paint, linoleum, and varnish industries. 


Columbium 

The principal use of columbium is in weldable heat- and corrosion-resistay 
stainless steels; however, it is becoming an increasingly important constituen; 
of ferrous and nonferrous alloys for use in hot spots of jet engines and gas 
turbines. Among other nuclear applications, columbium metal is employed ag 
a fuel-sheathing and fuel-alloying element. 


Copper 

Copper has a wide variety of uses but substantially over one-half of the US. 
consumption is in the form of wire for electrical machinery, equipment, ang 
transmission. The other major use is as alloy (with zinc) for brass produets. 
Copper compounds are important insecticides. 


Fluorspar 

The metallurgical grade of fluorspar is an essential flux in open hearth and 
electric steelmaking and in foundries. Acid grade is converted to hydrofluoric 
acid and compounds which have varied and increasing uses, especially in alv- 
minum manufacture, as refrigerants, and for aerosol propellants. Fluorine 
compounds are used in uranium ore processing. Ceramic grade spar, inter. 
mediate in CaF. content, is used mostly for enamels and in opal glass. Fluori- 
dation of municipal water supplies is of growing importance. 


Gold 

Monetary use is predominant for gold. The net domestic consumption for 
industrial, professional, and artistic uses fluctuates between 1.3 million and 25 
million ounces a year. Various alloys are used in jewelry, watcheases, and 
utensils. Gold leaf is used for gilding and lettering. 


Lead 

This metal has many uses but major consumption is in storage batteries, 
eable coverings, solders, and plumbing. Ammunition, type metal, bearing metals, 
miscellaneous castings, sheet lead, and brass and bronze are chief uses of the 
metal itself. Although the importance of white lead in the paint industry has 
diminished greatly, large tonnages of various lead pigments, especially red lead 
and litharge, are used in glass, rubber, and paint manufacture. Even more 
important is the use of tetraethyl lead in antiknock motor fuels. Insecticide 
requirements are relatively small. 


Manganese 

Over 13 pounds of manganese per ton of steel produced are consumed simply 
to remove impurities. Additional manganese is used in the steel industry as an 
alloying agent and manganese-bearing ores are charged in substantial quantities 
to pig iron furnaces. Chemical grade ore or compounds are important materials 


in dry-cell batteries, paints, and brick. High grade dioxide ore is used by | 


uranium mills as an oxidant and for miscellaneous manganese chemicals. Minor 
uses include welding rod coatings, varnish dryers, and fertilizer supplements 


Mercury 

This liquid metal has various uses in electrical apparatus and in industrial 
and control instruments. About one-third of the total U.S. consumption i 
normally employed for these purposes. Agricultural uses (insecticides, fungt 
cides,’ and bactericides) are the third largest use, but the aggregate require 
ments for other uses are important—including drugs, antifouling paints, ammr 
nition and blasting primers, dental preparations and general laboratory appli- 
cations. Large quantities are employed in electrolytic cells for making caustit 
soda and chlorine and in boiler installations and heat exchangers (nondissipt 
tive uses), also in catalysts. 
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Silver 

Consumption of silver in industry and the arts has recently become fully as 
important as monetary uses. Besides its many employments in jewelry, table- 
ware, and miscellaneous sterling and plated articles, which are more or less 
in the luxury class, silver is an essential constituent of photographic chemicals 
including those used in the motion picture industry. The use of silver in the 
electric, electronic, chemical, and metal-joining fields is expanding. Important 
applications include contacts, wiring, brazing, and high temperature soldering 
alloys and silver-clad equipment. Considerable silver is used in medical and 
dental supplies and for regulating and protecting devices in industry. 

Tantalum 

A good deal of tantalum goes into the feroalloy additions to stainless steels, 
supplementing columbium. Tantalum metal has specific uses in electronics 
(including a newly developed capacitor), as a structural component of certain 
type of vacuum tops, and in surgery for cranial plates and sutures. Consider- 
able quantities are used in chemical plant equipment subject to highly corrosive 
attack. Tantalum carbide is used in cutting tools, dies, and other wear-resisting 
parts often as a supplement to tungsten and other hard carbides. Although 
scarce and heavy, tantalum has many potential applications for modern airborne 
and space vehicles due to its high melting point, resistance to corrosion, and 
high hot strength. 

Tungsten 

The chief use of tungsten is in the manufacture of high-speed tool steel, die 
steels, and other ferrous alloys. Tungsten carbide is the most important of the 
hard carbides and the metal is of growing importance in various high temperature 
nonferrous alloys owing to its high melting point and high hot strength, and 
resistance to corrosion. Although the use of tungsten for the manufacture of a 
filament wire is extremely important, it accounts for less than 1 percent of the 
U.S. consumption. One pound of tungsten drawn into 8.5 miles of wire provides 
filaments for 23,000 60-watt lamps. Alloys or pure tungsten are widely used 
as lamp and heating elements, contact points and switches, electronic valves, 
welding rods, and electrodes. 

Zine 

Galvanizing, which historically has been the largest field of zinc use, has been 
relegated to second place by the rapid expansion in the use of zinc-base alloys 
for die castings. Brass products, formerly the second largest use of slab zine, 
now occupies third place. Rolled zine products are of considerable importance. 
Although sales of lithopone have fallen off sharply, large quantities of zine are 
consumed in zinc oxide and other pigments, most of which are made from ore, 
scrap, and residues rather than from slab zine. 

Mr. Powe. I am very happy to welcome this morning the repre- 
sentatives of State officials and associations. I would like to say 
that inasmuch as our committee is limited to roughly an hour and 
45 minutes, we would like to propose the following formula: We 
have six witnesses. If the witnesses will agree, and we would like 
to propose this as a formula, to file the written statements and to 
limit your oral remarks as far as possible to 10 minutes and then 
have all the witnesses to sit together. The members of the commit- 
tee can ask them questions individually or jointly. We understand 
that the clerk of the committee has so informed the witnesses that 
they would file their written statements and make oral remarks. 

If my colleagues on the committee are so disposed, I think that 
formula will give us an opportunity to ask the questions jointly. 
Does that meet with your approval ? 

\ © ! 

(General response “Aye”. ) 

We are, therefore, very happy to welcome as our first witness Mr. 
Sam H. Williston, executive vice president of the Cordero Mining 
., and chairman of the Western Governors Minerals Advisory 
Council, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Mr. Williston, will you please come forward and make yourself 
at home? msi: AF 

We are glad to welcome you and the distinguished group that you 
represent. 


STATEMENT OF SAM H. WILLISTON, CHAIRMAN, WESTERN Gov. 
ERNORS MINERALS ADVISORY COUNCIL, PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Wuuiston. My name is S. H. Williston, and I am executive yicg 
president of the Cordero Mining Co., one of the leading mercury 
producers over the last 20 years. 

I am also a member of the board of directors of the American 
Mining Congress, and chairman of its strategic metals committee for 
over 10 years. I have been chairman of the Western Governors 
Mining Advisory Council for the years 1955, 1957, and 1959. 

I am also vice president and director of the Oregon Mining Asso. 
ciation, and a director of the Nevada Mining Association, 

The Western Governors Mining Advisory Council is strictly an ad- 
visory group. It is made up of delegates appointed by the Governors 
of the Western States, including Alaska, and consists of some State 
officials, members from the various colleges and universities, and mem- 
bers selected from industry. In general, these delegates are men jn 
whom their respective Governors have confidence. 

The council is solely advisory and is called only at the request of 
the chairman of the Western Governors Conference. The Governor 
of Idaho has called a meeting of the council for early July and the 
group will meet at that time, study the problems connected with the 
mining industry in the various Western States, and make recom- 
mendations to the Western Governors Conference which will be held 
in September. It is, in a way, unfortunate that this meeting of the 
council occurs after these hearings are over because it is possible that 
this study might be helpful in finding a solution to the problems under 
study by this committee. 

There are, however, resolutions approved by the Governors of the 
Western States at the last meeting of the Governors Conference in 
February 1958. The resolutions, which I will not read at this time, 
are attached hereto. I might emphasize, however, that in the past 
mining has been an important source of revenue for the governments 
of these Western States and this revenue is now drastically declining, 
For example, Governor Sawyer, of Nevada, in a recent speech, stated 
that employment in mining in the State of Nevada has dropped off 
50 percent in the last 2 years, and that the State’s tax income from 
mining has made a corresponding decline. 

From relative self-sufficiency 20 years ago we now import one-half 
or more of our requirements. In that same length of time effective 
tariffs have been reduced from ad valorem rates of 60 to 80 percent to 
lessthan 10 percent. Labor costs have risen from levels approximately 
60 cents an hour to levels, including fringes, of over $2.50 an hour. 
Materials and supplies for mining have risen at almost the same rate, 
whereas prices received by the miners have not increased anywhere 
near this proportion. | 

Also, during the last 10 years or so, the U.S. Government has built 
up large inventories of strategic stockpiles. To build these stockpiles, 
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the world’s capacity to produce metals has been increased to take care 
of normal commercial requirements and also to supply the materials 
for these stockpiles. These stockpiles are now filled, or essentially so, 
and the productive capacity, which has been engaged in supplying 
this material, is now surplus. Much of this foreign capacity is the 
result of U.S. Government encouragement and I would strongly sug- 
est to this committee that it request official figures, possibly from 
Foreign Division of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, for an exact compila- 
tion of U.S. loans and grants which have assisted foreign mining 
operations, both directly and indirectly, such as the providing of better 
transportation for these foreign mining operations. 

During these Jast 20 years when our Government has been encourag- 
ing, with tax money, foreign development of mines, many of the 
foreign nations suffered a certain degree of inflation but, since, as a 
whole, they had no gold reserves, inflation in those countries has auto- 
matically been corrected by a revaluation of the monetary values of 
the foreign currencies in relation to gold. We have also had inflation 
in this country, which has increased costs throughout the mining in- 
dustry as well as in other industries, but there has never been an 
admission of this inflation by the revaluation of the American dollar. 
Because of this, to a foreign operator the American dollar is just as 
good as it was 25 years ago, whereas, to the American mining operator 
the American dollar for mining purposes has a value not much above 
% percent of its previous value. Thus, the mine operator in the 
United States must pay his labor something close to $2.50 an hour 
plus rather extensive fringe benefits, whereas Turkish miners, at the 
present rate of exchange, earn approximately 50 cents a day, South 
African miners not much more, and Mexican and South American 
miners not much over $1 a day, except in some few specific cases. If 
we include in this group the miners of India and southeast Asia, we 
find wage rates even lower. 

Technical advances, on the other hand, including both machinery 
and know-how, are available in all of these countries to the extent that 
it is desirable to use them, and it is well to draw to the attention of 
this committee that where wage rates are extremely low it is frequently 
not desirable to go extensively into mechanization and automation. 
I might give as an example a situation in the mercury industry where 
it is good business to spend up to $15,000 or $20,000 to eliminate the 
need for a single employee. Under these conditions, the cost of the 
employee is recovered within 2 years. On a similar basis, in Spain, 
for example, it is only good business to spend something on the order 
of $2,000 to eliminate the need for an employee. Thus, a foreign oper- 
ation with much less mechanization can operate at costs lower than 
an extensively mechanized U.S. operation. The general result of this 
has been that foreign operations are able to mine lower grades of ore 
than can be mined within the United States and the only operations 
which can continue in the United States are those which have an ore 
grade apreciably higher than world averages. 

__lfI were to give an example from my own industry, there is little 
if any profit in operating an underground mercury mine where the 
grade of ore is 5 pounds per ton or less, yet foreign operations, such 
as those in Mexico or the Philippines, can make a handsome profit 
ona grade of ore which we in this country must leave behind as waste. 
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Although you will hear in the next few days in considerable detail 
the situation in regard to each of the metals mined or formerly mined 
in the United States, I will give a very brief rundown of the situatio 
in regard to the strategic metals and a little comment, but not with 
any degree of authority, on the nonferrous metals. 

Long-fiber asbestos mines are closed. The high-grade chrome oper- 
ations of Alaska, Oregon, and California are alsv clused. Only One 
chrome operation continues under a Government contract which stil] 
has some months to run. The reduction in the price of Turkish 
chrome (via the route of differential exchange rates) is down from 
$55 a ton to $35 a ton, and whether that chrome operation can suryiye 
may well depend on future trends in Turkish exchange rates, 

As to antimony, a material where only 12 years ago we supplied 
40 percent of our requirements, the only domestic production is by. 
product material, and a fair amount of our antimony is probably 
coming from Red China via Russia and Belgium. ‘ 

You are all familiar with the fact that the domestic tungsten indys. 
try has ceased operation. Only one mine continues because of other 
metals included in the ore. 

Manganese production will terminate with the conclusion of the 
present carload program, probably this fall. As to columbium and 
tantalum, it seems likely that production of these two from Idaho will 
terminate with the termination of the present Government contract, 

The situation in regard to the independent fluorspar mines is des- 
perate; only captive mines are in operation. 

As to cobalt, where we have been producing not far from half our 
requirements, within a few months we will again be dependent on 
foreign, principally African sources. 

As to our rare earths, our Government imports monazite from over- 
seas while our own high-grade rare earth operations run intermit- 
tently, if at all. 

As to gold, only one large and a handful of small operations con- 
tinue. The gold we produce in this country is largely byproduct from 
other mines. As to silver, again we have little primary silver pro- 
duction, the bulk derived from silver-bearing lead ores. 

As to lead and zine, you will undoubtedly hear in great detail from 
other witnesses but it might be well worthwhile to point out at this 
time that our lead situation has not been worse in 60 years, as far as 
production is concerned. 

The only apparent metals which do not fall into the category of 
distress would seem to be copper and mercury but, insofar as copper 
is concerned, the world’s capacity to produce copper is in excess of 
world requirements, and additional production is scheduled for the 
near future. Most of the foreign operations are extremely low-cost 
operations, something which can no longer be said about our domesti 
copper production. Granted a continuation of inflation as we have 
had it in this country, my personal feeling is that even our domestic 
copper mines face a very uncertain future. 

As to mercury, where domestic production is at an 80-year peace: 
time high. I would like to make a few comments since they may not 
be any other mercury testimony presented. If you will refer to the 
Tariff Commission study of the domestic mercury industry completed 
in November 1958, you will find that the mercury produced in the 
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United States in the year 1957 was produced at an overall loss. These 
are audited figures by the U.S. Tariff Commission staff and show a 
cost figure of $237 a flask with a sales price of below that. The mer- 
cury industry was given a floor plan for 414 years, and that floor plan 
was indirectly the « cause of the increase of ‘the mercury production. 
However, this increase was not one which you would normally con- 
template. Many people not familiar with the problems of the mer- 
cury industry went into the business on the basis of the Government 
guarantee. It is estimated by the industry that at least $5 million was 
imvested in exploration, development, and pl ints, none of which was 
recovered. In addition, one or two more experienced mining organi- 
zations entered the industry and, in general, have recovered or will 
recover their investment; but most of the newcomers, if I may use a 
colloquialism, lost their shirts. This guarantee of our Government 
has cost the taxpayers nothing; 30,000 flasks of mercury were pur- 
chased by the Government under the program and 25,000 of this 30,000 
was used by Government agencies; thus, only 5,000 flasks remain in the 
DMP.A. stockpile and the present market price is higher than the 
price the Government paid. 

Actually, the only reason that the mercury industry in the United 
States continues tod: ay is the fact that the world price of mercury 
is controlled by the Spanish and Italian Governments in what is 
essentially a cartel operation, and the only reason the price is main- 
tained is that it would cost this cartel more to dest roy the U.S. 
industry than they could gain by doing so. After watching the prob- 
lems of the other metals which have been aided by the Government, 
we now realize that possibly the only reason the domestic mercury 
industry has survived is the fact that our own Government has not 
killed it by kindness. 

As you gentlemen know, our President has shown a concern for the 
mining industry of the United States and expressed a desire for a 
“healthy industry. * Many of the heads of the Government depart- 
ments are simil: tly concerned. Likewise m: ny of the technical men 
in Government who are well conversant with the problems of industry, 
are deeply concerned, but elsewhere in Government we find a lack of 
such concern. 

We know that in Government no one signs the letters he writes so 
we cannot blame Secretary Seaton for a letter addressed to Senator 
Murray, from which I take the following words, “As a general premise 
we believe that we should not diree ‘tly subsidize or otherwise support, 
a domestic mineral industry without defense justification or m the 
absence of a reasonable anticipation that through research or through 
increased requirements, the producing industry will become fully 
commercial.” I would also like to quote from the same letter, “Provi- 
sion for a special program, not justifiable on the basis of de fense re- 
quirements, would, in the opinion of this Department, serve no pur- 
pose other than to hasten the d: ay when our remaining commerci: al 
reserves of this commodity are exhausted.” It might be inter esting 
to note that at the time the See retary was making this statement the 
Geological Survey, in reference to the same commodity, stated that 
reserves were being maintained and that additional discoveries were 
more than offsetting commercial production. 
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Another indication of how little certain agencies follow policies— 
it might be well worthwhile to refer to the Tariff C ommMission report 
on mercury and the following quotation from that report, page 9, ling 
16, “Stocks of mere ury acquired by the Government in exc hs ange for 
surplus agricultural commodities under the barter program (dis. 
cussed later) have been acquired primarily for use by overnment 
agencies” or in the same report, page 19, lines 6-8, that 89,000 flasks 
were bartered for, none of which went to the suppleme ntal | stockpile, 

There is also in the Tariff Commission report a very definite jp. 
ference that mercury was taken out of the stoc kpile for Atomic 
Energy Commission requirements, The amount of mercury in the 
stockpile is kept secret but this information is available to members 
of this committee and I strongly urge that you ascertain the amount 
of mercury in the stockpile on January 7, 1951, and compare it with 
the figure of January 1, 1959, and if there is a discrepancy, explore 
the reasons for it. 

At the request of the Atomic Energy Commission the Department 
of Commerce concealed the importation of mercury within the 
last 4 years according to the U.S. Tariff Commission report. Since 
the foreign producers | know the amounts of metal they shipped into 
this country, this did not conceal any information from the foreigners; 
the only thing it did was to conceal from domestic producers the 
amounts of metals imported. 

As a last comment on mercury, there has been imported into the 
United States and thereafter disappeared, over 500,000 flasks of mer- 
cury which we assume represents Government purchases. In the 
same length of time the Government has purchased from U.S. industry 
only 27,000 flasks of mercury, and that somewhat reluctantly. 

Thus, ng Government has patronized foreign industry to the 
extent of 95 percent of its requirements and domestic i industry to the 
extent of 5 percent of its requirements. As a result of this policy the 
domestic industry feels, regardless of statements to the contrary, that 
the administrative agencies of the Government are not in the slightest 
degree concerned with the maintenance of any domestic mercury min- 
ing industry. 

Over the last several years the mining industry has felt that it was in 
a more or less unique situation and only it was suffering from foreign 
competition. I think we must change this opinion as now the mining 
industry is only one of many industries which cannot compete in 
either foreign markets or in do mestic markets. Foreign steel can be 
laid down in the United States 25 percent below the price for domestic 
steel; foreign automobiles are ts iat extensive inroads in the Ameri- 
can market; sewing machines, optical instruments, office machinery, 
plywood, pottery, bicycles, machine tools, and a multitude of other 
industries are facing the same problem as is the mining industry. Con- 
tinuing present trends, I believe in all likelihood that every manutfac- 
turing industry in the United States not protected by patents or not 
protected by freight rates, due to the weight of the product, will soon 
find out that the foreign manufacturer can produce cheaper and better 
and sell at a lower price in the United States even after paying our low 
tariffs. 

As of July 1 this year, it is expected that the gold reserves of & 
U.S. Government will be at their lowest level in 20 years—below $20 
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pillion. While our Commerce Department reports show that we are 
exporting more than we are importing, our balance of payment reports 
indicate that we are spending more money abroad than we are receiv- 
ing from abroad to the extent of some $3 billion a year. If this con- 
tinues, and certainly there is no indication as yet that it will not 
continue, then it is merely a question of time before we will lose the 
remainder of our gold supply and be forced to revalue our currency 
in accordance with the internal inflation we have already had. 

Naturally, the administrative agencies of the Government cannot 
admit that such a thing is possible for to do so would merely accelerate 
the process. When, as, and if this revaluation occurs, either, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, it will then be possible for those industries who 
cannot compete in either the foreign or domestic market, including 
the mining industry, to resume operations. 

In the absence of revaluation of gold there are only three posible 
solutions to the mining problem and none of them would seem to have 
any political possibility of attainment. _ The first is subsidies; the 
second is import controls, whether by tariffs or quotas, and the third 
is an amalgamation of the two where tariff receipts are used for sub- 
sidies to maintain at least a part of our domestic mining industry 
alive. 

Insofar as the strategic metals are concerned, I think that almost 
all of these industries now realize that the probability of our Govern- 
ment taking any steps that would maintain any of them in operation 
isinfinitesimally small. 

It would seem that the wheel has again made a complete revolution. 
In World War I we revived our domestic strategic metal mining in- 
dustry and allowed it to die at the end of the war; in World War II 
the process was repeated, and now, after the Korean war, we are again 
repeating the same procedure. The strategic metal mining industries 
are dead and dying, even in the face of the continued cold war in 
which we find ourselves. 

(Commirrert Norr.—The Resolution submitted by Mr. Williston, 
on behalf of the Western Governors, was also a part of the letter 
received from Governor Clyde, of Utah, and appears on page 40.) 

Mr. Powerit. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wituiston. The Western Governors Mining Advisory Council 
is solely an advisory group. All it can do is make recommendations 
tothe Governors. There is a meeting of that council coming up the 
8th and 9th in Sun Valley, Idaho, at the request of Governor Smylie, 
so that I cannot present any of the Governors’ recommendations for 
this year. The only thing I can offer is last year’s resolutions, which 
were done at Colorado Springs when Gov. Stephen MeNichols, of 
Colorado, was in charge, and I understand that those have been already 
submitted for the record by the Governor of the State of Utah. 

One of the things which is particularly important to the Governors 
of the Western States is a purely selfish reason on their part. The 
Western States are heavily dependent upon the tax money they get 
out of mining in order to keep the States running. When mining 
declines, the tax take declines in those States. I will not mention 
Utah or New Mexico because you will have witnesses from those 
States, but I might say that Governor Sawyer of Nevada recently 
stated that the tax income from mining in the State of Nevada over 
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the last 2 years had declined by more than 50 percent and the number 
of employed miners in the State of Nevada is now half of what it Was 
2 years ago. I might add that although Nevada has long been q 
mining State and very dependent upon the mining industry, at the 
present time only one underground mine is operating commercially 
in the State of Nevada, which is a pretty sorry situation for a mining 
State to be in. 

I might also add that: insofar as California is concerned, recently 
the Governor of California proposed a severance tax on mining in the 
State of California, but when he found out that the receipts from the 
severance tax were negligible he abandoned the idea of trying to tax 
the mining industry. 

These are the points so far as mining is concerned that are yer 
important to those Western Governors. 

There is one point in that connection, and that is this: Mining, agri. 
culture, and some manufacturing are the sole means of procuring 
exchange money to buy the products of the East. It is the money 
that the Western States receive from copper, lead, zinc, and tungsten 
sold in the eastern markets that provides the exchange money with 
which they can buy the products of the eastern manufacturers. That 
money is now largely lacking. 

There is another reason for the Governors’ interest in mining, and 
that is the fact that only if the States of the mountain tier—Nevada, 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah—are healthy is the trade between the 
coastal States of Washington, Oregon, and California, who are their 
best markets, also healthy. That is the principal reason for the in. 
terest of the Governors of those States in the mining problems and 
it is a very concrete and specific interest. 

Since there will be no other testimony on mercury before this com- 
mittee, I might add a few points in that connection. 

So far as the strategic metals as a whole are concerned, the ashestos 
industry is dead, the antimony industry is dead, the tungsten industry 
is practically dead, the high-grade chrome industry is dead, the man- 
ganese industry dies in October, columbium and tantalum, I believe, 
die in January. Of these strategics, only mercury is not about to die, 
but I would like to bring out in these hearings that if the mercury 
industry survives, it is not because of Government assistance but in 
spite of the activities of the Federal Government. 

I would like to bring out one or two points which are somewhat— 
well, candidly, I do not understand them. For example, the De 
fense Production Act and the Stock Piling Act. call for minerals 
advisory councils. Yet there has not been an advisory council called 
by any agency of the Government in almost 10 years. The supple 
mental stockpile barter provisions were originally supposed to supply 
metal to the supplemental stockpile. There is one thing that is hap- 
pening there which is something again I cannot understand. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Tariff Commission report of last November. 
No. 32, they make the specific statement that. agencies of the US. 
Government are using barter materials to acquire foreign metals, 
not. for stockpiling but for current requirements. If it is possible to 
do it for metals, it is equally possible for the agencies to use barter 
to acquire oil to fuel the whole U.S. Navy, something I think which 
was not intended in the original Stock Piling Act. 
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In conclusion, I might say that after World War II and during 
World War II the urgency for strategic metals was great. At the end 
of World War II the strategic metals industries were allowed to die. 
When the Korean war came along, again there was an urgency for 
strategic metal products in this country. The strategic metals indus- 
trv after the Korean war has again been allowed to die. The wheel 
has turned twice and we are now just about back in the metals industry 
where we were in 1939 with the industry completely dead, the opera- 
tors discouraged, and the mines in part exhausted and in part aban- 
doned, and a lot of companies busted, so that in the event of another 
emergency we will have to go through the whole procedure again, 
with increasing difficulties, and, candidly, I greatly fear that the 
present mining people in those strategic metals can hardly be per- 
suaded to go through that same thing again after the general treat- 
ment they have had so far. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is all, other than what is contained 
in the statement, that I have to say. 

Mr. Powerit. Mr. Williston, we are happy to hear your testimony, 
and I have read your prepared statement with interest. 

Mr. Barina. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Powreiu. We are happy to welcome at this time Mr. Robert 8. 
Palmer, executive vice president, Colorado Mining Association, 
Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Chenoweth, I believe, would like to extend a special word of 
welcome to Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It is a great pleasure for the members of this 
committee to welcome Mr. Palmer. For many years he has been 
executive vice president of the Colorado Mining Association, and I 
think he is recognized as being one of the outstanding authorities in 
this country on mining. 

I know he has appeared before our committee many times in the 
past, and has appeared before other committees throughout the coun- 
try on mining problems. 

His testimony, I know, is always respected very highly, and he 
knows what he is talking about. 

I am sure the entire membership of the committee is happy to wel- 
come him, and I am personally happy to weleome you here today. It 
is good to see you, Bob. 

Mr. Parmer. Thank you, Judge Chenoweth. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. PALMER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO MINING ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Parmer. Mr. Chairman, may I take a moment to thank you 
for your personal interest in our problems and for taking of your 
time to study the plight of our industry? I would also like to thank 
Judge Chenoweth and Congressman Aspinall, the chairman of the 
committee, for the interest that he has shown and to thank all of you 
who have sponsored these resolutions inquiring further into our in- 
dustry’s plight. I want to thank Congressman Rogers from Texas 
for the very fine fight that he put forth last year on behalf of the 
domestic mining indust ry, and all of the other members of the com- 
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mittee for the splendid work you are doing for us. Believe me, wo 
appreciate it. 

My name is Robert S. Palmer, and I am executive vice president of 
the Colorado Mining Association, and for the information of the 
committee, we have members throughout the country practically in 
every State in the Union. A great many people who do not reside 
in Colorado have extensive interest in the mining industry in Colo. 
rado. 

Mr. Chairman, your concern with the deplorable plight of the do. 
mestic mining industry is deeply appreciated by those whose lives 
have been dedicated to the prospecting for and development of the 
mineral resources of the United States. 

The intent of Congress has often been appraised by our courts, but 
the long-term schemes of those with influence within and without our 
executive departments have seldom if ever been exposed to a thorough 
going over—that is, with regard to domestic mining policy. r 

We have seen the unraveling of a foreign mineral policy as illus. 
trated by the publications of well-financed foundations and institutes 
here in Washington, such as the Brookings Institution and the Ford 
Foundation and the expensive and only recently discredited Paley 
Report, not to mention the numerous articles published in leading 
periodicals. 

The slaughter of domestic mining which has followed may have 
enriched the coffers of importers but has placed our country largely 
at the mercy of foreign producers for the mineral essentials required 
to maintain our modern high standard of living. 

On former occasions, my testimony has largely consisted of a sta- 
tistical analysis of our industry in all of its branches, including lead, 
zinc, copper, manganese, tungsten, gold, silver, vanadium, uranium, 
fluorspar, feldspar and the numerous other minerals we are capable 
of producing in ever-increasing amounts, provided, of course, we have 
the one essential to suecess—namely, a proper incentive. 

It is on the policy level that I present my testimony today—not on 
the number of bricks in the wall basis or the number of ants digginga 
hole in the ground but, rather, on the national well-being and security 
long-term basis. 

It is generally recognized that the strength and security of the 
United States depends at all times upon an adequate supply of strategic 
and critical minerals and metals to meet the ever-expanding civilian, 
industrial, and military requirements of the Nation. Year after year, 
U.S. industry has consumed more and more mineral stuffs, chiefly raw 
materials, to shape into the manifold products that our expanding 
economy demands. The quantities used in 1959, huge in comparison 
with those of 1929, are said to be, in a report to the President,' small 
when set against the probable requirements of 1975. 

In the past, by mining within its own borders, the United States has 
produced most of the minerals it needed. The Nation has depended, 
especially in times of emergency, upon its own reserves for most of ifs 
minerals supply. 

Most Americans now recognize the threat of international commt- 
nism and its announced objective of dominating the world, and the 


1 The President’s Materials Policy Commission, 1952. 
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enlarged Russian submarine fleet is more than a myth. What better 
defense can we build up for our country than an adequate stockpile 
of strategic and critical materials for the ever-expanding markets’ 
needs and requirements of our people in the years to come, discounting 
entirely the immediate defense requirements estimated on a short-term 
basis by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization ? 

According to the Consumption of Materials Chart prepared for the 
President, the 1975 estimated percentage increase over 1950 for all 
minerals is estimated at 90 percent, varying from 344 percent in the 
case of cobalt, 150 percent for tungsten, 39 percent for zinc, 43 percent 
for lead, 85 percent for copper, and 50 percent for manganese. 

The civilian requirements for the future utilization of uranium 
were not estimated in the report which, incidentally, was inspired—if 
not compiled—by those writers infested with an enthusiastic inter- 
national complex. Military requirements, on a short-term basis, 
should not be the only gage on which we should build our future. 
The wise use, rather than the destruction and dissipation of our 
mineral resources, should prevail. 

When the supply line from domestic production is threatened, it is 
the responsibility of the mining industry and its spokesmen to speak 
out and advise the Congress and the people of the United States of 
the resulting danger to their safety and security resulting thereby, and 
that the national defense and well-being of the country is being 
threatened. 

The destruction of the domestic metal mining industry is the result 
of the lack of a domestic minerals policy, together with a well-con- 
ceived plan, carefully carried out, designed to increase production of 
practically all metals abroad and to encourage their importation to 
the United States at prices below the costs of production within our 
borders. 

To illustrate, the Wall Street Journal of August 15, 1949, carried 
an article showing that “nonferrous metals accounted for most of 
Marshall plan grants amounting to $31,519,000; followed by machinery 
and equipment of $18,273,000 this week.” In a similar article in the 
same publication, dated December 10, 1949, a New York mining cor- 
poration was awarded $3,600,000 of Marshall plan funds to be used 
in developing mines in French Moroeco to produce lead and zine. Ten 
years ago, Associated Press dispatches carried items showing “Britain 
was given $3,114,000 for industrial metals; Austria’s grant totaled 
$151,000, to be used to buy mining equipment,” and “$100 million grant 
was given to Tito for developing his copper, lead and zine mines to 
compete with American producers.” 

These are but a few illustrations showing the early trend of the 
buildup of foreign competition in the mineral field. More impressive 
releases of a later date could be given but these facts are available to 
the Congress of the United States from the various international 
agencies including the International Bank, the Monetary Fund, the 
Export-Import Bank, the Mutual Air Administration, and numerous 
other agencies designed to aid and assist foreign production, largely 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

The 10-year program, resulting largely in the destruction of the 
domestic mining industry, apparently has been highly successful in 
most of its objectives, as recorded in “The World’s Biggest Success 
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Story.”* “It is the story of an idea that, in about 10 years, has 
brought much of the world from war and disaster to strength ang 
prosperity. The idea was that of U.S. aid, amounting to billions of 
dollars each year, to help get the world back on its feet. Nations on the 
edge of ruin barely 10 years ago, today are challenging the United 
States for leadership in many world markets. Our people, through 
their Government, in the years since 1946 have provided $74.2 billion 
in gifts and loans to other countries. Of this amount $59.2 billion haye 
been in the form of outright gifts. Individuals of the United Stat 
through relief organizations and donations, gave $6.7 billion. Added 
to Government aid and loans, the total that went from the United 
States to help get the world back on its feet reached $80.9 billion, 
American businessmen have invested more than $27 billion outside this 
country. Add private investment to private gifts and to Government 
gifts and the total is $108 billion.” 

Americans, as individuals, gave to their friends abroad more than 
twice as much as Russia provided in loans to the nations it dealt with, 
The United States, through purchases abroad, has made available $190 
billion in postwar years. Add that sum to the $108 billion in gifts 
and loans and private investments and the total becomes $298 billion, 

Some of the money so lavishly distributed has been used to purchase 
the latest in American machinery and acquire the highest skills with 
which to make competition abroad more effective. “Gold is flowing 
away from the United States as some of our benefactors turn their 
immense reserves of dollars into gold. They hold claims to $12.7 bil- 
lion of the $20.3 billion of gold in the U.S. stockpile. If these for- 
eigners exercise their claims, our country could find itself in a severe 
financial squeeze applied by our friends who have enjoyed our 
generosity.” 

These staggering figures do not include the loans made by a great 
meany other international agencies, largely financed by the American 
taxpayer, many of which evaded the upsurge of mining activity 
abroad, and has added to other inducements in encouraging migration 
of American capital and know-how into foreign production fields. 
Comparative costs have been in favor of the new foreign competition. 
Inflationary trends, resulting in heavy increases in costs of mining, 
have also shown their devastating effect upon us. These costs have 
advanced, while in many instances the prices of metals have not. In 
fact, the heavy imports or dumping of metals upon the American mar- 
ket have depressed the market below the reach of the average American 
producer. 

Mr. Clarence Nichols, head of the U.S. delegation, at the recent 
United Nations Lead and Zine Committee meeting, stated, “The need 
for the recently imposed import quota program in our country grew 
out of the imbalance outside the United States which was so large and 
persistent, and so concentrated in the direction of its movement to our 
market, that unlimited access could no longer be afforded. * * * At 
the time of the quota proclamation, domestic mine production of zine 
was at the lowest level since 1933, and mine output of lead was at the 
lowest point since 1899.” 


2U.S. News & World Report, June 1, 1959. 
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The participants at the International Study Group meeting recog- 
nized that “the world’s surplus of lead and zine production during the 
last several years has gone to the United States; the world s surplus of 
jead and zinc has continued to come to the United States.” The official 
spokesman pointed out that “even during the period entirely covered 
by the operation of the quotas, the physical movement of zine ores and 
concentrates into the United States totaled 150,000 tons. This is 
at or near the highest level of such imports that has ever been 
achieved. It seems doubtful that the rise in consumption around the 
world is going to come fast enough to catch up with the world excess 
of production which had appeared to be in prospect. We feel, in the 
United States, that our own mines have made a valiant effort to adjust 
output to demand.” bo, fs 

Yes, our own mines have made a valiant effort, resulting im nu- 
merous instances in thelr own destruction. It is like the “nonviolent 
struggle for democracy in Burma,” which, under rule No. 1, an- 
nounced by ex-Premier U Nu, is as follows: “If persons in authority 
threaten to kill you, do not fail to tell them that such unjust murder 
is wrong, and then let your real courage appear by allowing yourself 
to be killed without failing to smile and to look happy and without 
rancor.” We miners are doing our best to “smile,” but when we read 
of the large expenditures made in aid of outside competition, the 
subsidies granted for transportation, and the tax concessions added, 
our feelings are no longer “without rancor.” 

Colorado is among the most highly mineralized areas in the United 
States. Lead-zine studies show that in 1939 there were 1,455 mines 
operating in the State. These were the small mines, or the small 
businessmen in the mining business. These were the fellows who 
took the primary risks in bringing in new production so often needed 
in emergencies to meet the Nation’s requirements and to keep the 
domestic mining industry from stagnation. Today, only four major 
mining operations in this field can actually be listed, and at least 
two of these are operating close to the precipice of destruction. 

We wisely spend ever-increasing amounts bringing up our children, 
but give little attention to the encouragement of “little business” in 
the mining industry in the United States. Are we wisely planning 
our Nation’s future by such a policy and protecting the safety and 
security of our people? Is this destruction in the national interest ? 

We had hoped that the Congress would approve passage:of Sec- 
retary of Interior Seaton’s bill in the last session, for it was a modest 
approach to the solution of our problems and would have encouraged 
the continuation of many mining operations within the United States. 
It would have aided in the conservation or wise use of our mineral 
resources and would have done a great deal to have alleviated much 
of the hardship which presently exists in the mining areas throughout 
the Nation. The opponents to the measure, in overly emphasizing 
the amounts expended for the stockpiling of metals in the strategic 
and critical materials stockpile, neglected to mention the percentages 
of materials acquired in the working out of this program from do- 
mestic sources. These percentages, when released, may stagger the 
sentimentalities of the public which has been led to believe that 
American mining companies have primarily benefited from this pro- 
gram. No doubt some mining companies, operating within the United 
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States as well as abroad, have profited, but it was certainly unfortunate 
that strictly American companies should be penalized, especially when 
Uncle Sam was so generous in his support of foreign programs, 
Surely it is not asking too much of the U.S. Congress and the ad. 
ministration to take action to prevent further destruction of the do. 
mestic mining industry in the national interest. 

It is not the profits of any mining company, whether it mines here 
or abroad, that we are here concerned with. Our position is that 
without a domestic mining industry in the metallic age in which we 
live, we cannot long maintain our world leadership. Our national 
security is involved. 

The domestic mining industry, during the war period, exhausted 
its reserves and joined in the war effort, placing all emphasis upon 
production, mining out richer ore bodies and leaving lower grade 
material for the postwar period, hoping that a mineral policy would 
be developed in line with the true conservation or wise use of our 
mineral reserves within the United States. 

The industry, consistently, has been discriminated against. The 
number of miners involved may be small in comparison even with the 
number of men employed in the coal mines of Pennsylvania but their 
importance to the Nation’s welfare is as great as those of any industry 
anywhere in the Nation, including those engaged in the construction 
of missiles made from the products of our mines, just as are bombers, 
tanks, automobiles, communication essentials, and a hundred and one 
items too numerous to mention, vital to our national defense and 
security. 

Miners are specialized workers. The Government learned during 
the war that coal miners could not be converted to metal miners suc- 
cessfully overnight; that years of training and know-how are neces- 
sary to successful mining; that proper incentives are essential in 
mining as in any other business. We cannot become dangerously 
dependent upon foreign sources for the products of our mines. 

Representatives and Senators from mining States voted for the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act with the assurance, under sec- 
tion 8, that “domestic mining would be protected.” Under the act, the 
Director of the Office of Civilian and Defense Mobilization has certain 
specific responsibilities: “he is required to make an investigation when 
an interested party alleges that imports are threatening to impair 
the national security. He can also make an investigation on his own 
initiative or when requested to do so by the head of a Federal depart- 
ment or agency. He is required to advise the President if, as a result 
of his investigation, he is of the opinion that the imports in question 
do, in fact, threaten the national security. If the President agrees, 
he is authorized to take action to eliminate the danger. The Director 
must recognize the close relationship between the welfare of our 
national economy and the national security.” 

The amiable general counsel for the executive agency, in speaking 
before the National Western Mining Conference in Denver recently, 
stated, “OCDM is concerned with discovering an impairment to na- 
tional security, whether or not injury to a domestic industry 18 
involved.” 

Mining people do not understand how the Federal Government can 
stand by, with our war experience in mind, and continue to allow the 
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destruction of the domestic mining industry, and at the same time 
continue to appropriate such huge sums of taxpayers’ money for for- 
eign aid and assistance. The amount of money shipped abroad is 
staggering. The requests for protection of the domestic mining indus- 
try are modest by comparison. . 

We have no desire to offend friendly countries with which we are 
engaged in trade negtiations, but new wealth comes from the ground. 
How can we long survive without a metal mining industry? Will the 
costs of revival of the industry be excessive in the event of an ex- 
tended emergency ‘ | 

We appreciate the efforts of those sponsoring the present resolu- 
. . J Ot »Y r r . > , ee a ieee 4 : ad 
tions being consé idered by your committee and sincerely trust they 
will receive prompt approval. 


ADDENDA 


Substantial drops in output of both lead and zinc in 1958, compared 
with 1957, resulted from the closing of operations at three of the 
State’s major producers of these metals after a one-half year of oper- 
ation in 1957. These producers were Rico Argentine Mining Co. 
(lead-zine mining and milling operation) at Rico in Dolores County, 
the Keystone unit of the American Smelting & Refining Co. in 
Gunnison County, and Resurrection Mining Co. in Lake County. 
The New Jersey Zine Co. closed its zine concentrate roasting plant at 
Canon City. On June 1 the Emperius Mining Co. closed its mines at 
Creede, the first general shutdown in 25 years for this, the oldest con- 
tinuously operated mine in the State. Numerous smaller operators 
were forced to close by reason of low prices for their products and 
high prices for supplies, materials, labor, and constantly increasing 
burdens heaped upon the mineral industries. 

In the nonmetallics, the International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
at Pueblo, Parkdale, and Denver discontinued the purchase of feld- 
spar and mica and the Pueblo mica plant has been closed down. The 
Denver feldspar grinding plant discontinued purchasing the latter 
part of the year. 

The havoc wrought to the domestic fluorspar industry has been ably 
presented by the chairman of the committee on numerous occasions 
and by the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee in its nu- 
merous recommendations suggesting the passage of legislation de- 
signed to prevent total destruction of this important segment of the 
Nation’s economy. 

In like manner, distress is rapidly creeping into the ranks of ura- 
nium producers whose reliance on governmental markets is paramount 
to its existence. 

_The unfortunate lack of recognition of the plight of the gold and 
silver miners will be realistically dealt with by the spokesmen from 
our association. 

Mr. Powett. You may proceed. 

Mr. Patarer. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that there are a lot of 
people in the State of New York who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of our particular area. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I wonder if you would state for the record how 
long you have been interested in this subject ? 

42517596 
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Mr. Parmer. It is about 18 years, Judge. I have been deyot; 
practically all my time to the study of the problems of the mining 
industry. 

Mr. CuHeNoweru. Mr. Palmer is a former member of the Colorado 
State Legislature. 

Mr. Paumer. Your concern with the deplorable plight of the do. 
mestic mining industry is deeply appreciated by those whose lives 
have been dedicated to the prospecting for and ‘development of the 
mineral resources of the United States. The intent of Congress has 
often been appraised by our courts, but the long-term se hemes of 
those within and without our executive de _partments have seldom if 
ever been exposed to a thorough goingover; that is, with regard to 
the domestic mining policy. 

We have seen the unraveling of a foreign mineral policy as illus. 
trated by the publications of well-financed foundations and insti. 
tutes here in Washington, such as the Brookings Institution and the 
Ford Foundation and the expensive and only recently discredited 
Paley report, not to mention the numerous articles published in lead- 
ing periodicals. 

The slaughter of domestic mining which has followed may have 
enriched the coffers of importers but has placed our country largely 
at the mercy of foreign producers for the mineral essentials required 
to maintain our modern, high standard of living. 

On former occasions, my testimony has largely consisted of a sta- 
tistical analysis of our industry in all of its branches, including lead, 
zinc, copper, Manganese, tungsten, gold, silver, vanadium, uranium, 
fluorspar, feldsp: ur, and the numerous other miner als we are capable 
of producing in ever-increasing amounts provided, of course, we have 
the one essential to suce ess—namely, a proper incentive. 

It is on the policy level that I present my testimony today—not on 
the number of bricks in the wall a or the number of ants digging 
a hole in the ground, but rather, on the nation: ul well-being and se- 
curity long-term basis. 

Mr. Chairman, on the last page of my prepared statement I make 
some brief statistical reference to the situation in Colorado which has 
been presented by Congressmen Chenoweth and Congressman Aspin- 
all and other Members of Congress from our State on numerous oe- 
casions and I shall not take your time this morning to rehash that. 

It is generally recognized that the strength and security of the 
United States depends | at all times upon an adequate supply of stra- 
tegic and critical minerals and metals to meet the ever-expanding 
civilian, industrial, and military requirements of the Nation. Year 
after year, U.S. industry has consumed more and more mineral stufls, 
chiefly raw materials, to shape into the manifold products that our 
expanding economy demands. The quantities used in 1959, huge in 
comparison with those of 1929, are said to be, in a report to the Pres: 
ident, small when set against the probable requirements of 1975. 

In the past, by mining within its own borders, the United States 
has produced most. of the minerals it needed. The Nation has de 
pended, especially in times of emergency, upon its own reserves for 
most of its minerals supply. 

Most Americans now recognize the threat of international con- 
munism—and I will not go further with that. That has been reiter- 
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ated on numerous occasions, but according to the consumption of ma- 
terials chart prepared for the President, the 1975 estimated percent- 
age increase over 1950 for all minerals is estimated at 90 percent, 
varying from 344 percent in the case of cobalt, 150 percent for tung- 
sten, 39 percent for zinc, 45 percent for lead, 85 percent for copper, 
and 50 percent for manganese. — bags ee 

The civilian requirements for the future utilization of uranium 
were not estimated in the report which, incidentally, was inspired— 
‘f not compiled—by those writers infested with an enthusiastic inter- 
national complex. Military requirements, on a short-term basis, 
should not be the only gage on which we should build our future. Mr. 
Chairman, I might say that during the last war here in Washington 
there were a great many people who realized the significance of that 
statement, because private enterprise and even the newspapers were 
having difficulty getting minerals which were essential to the well- 
being of our people. ‘The wise use, rather than the destruction and 
dissipation of our mineral resources, should prevail. ; 

When the supply line from domestic production. is threatened, it 
is the responsibility of the mining industry and its spokesmen to 
speak out and advise the Congress and the people of the United States 
of the resulting danger to their safety and security resulting thereby, 
and that the national defense and well-being of the country is being 
threatened. 

The destruction of the domestic metal mining industry is the re- 
sult of the lack of a domestic mineral policy, together with a well- 
conceived plan, carefully carried out, designed to increase production 
of practically all metals abroad and to encourage their importation 
to the United States at prices below the cost of production within our 
borders. 

Here, I quote from the Wall Street Journal away back on August 
15, 1949, showing the amounts of money that have been expended by 
various Federal agencies to aid and assist the production of foreign 
metal. During 1 week here mentioned by the Wall Street Journal 
the majority of money appropriated for foreign aid at that time was 
used to encourage the production of metals abroad. 

I would like to insert in the record at this time a letter from the 
administrative assist to Senator Anderson of New Mexico dated back 
in December 11, 1956, showing that a loan was made to Mexico in the 
«mount of $337,500. This loan was made to a subsidiary of National 
Zine Corp., an American company. 

In Peru on August 3, 1950, there was a loan of $20 million. This 
loan was the largest made to any individual organization. It was 
made to Cerro de Pasco, also an American company, for development 
purposes. 

In Guatamala there was a loan of a half million dollars on March 
3, 1955. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. has 
made loans for the development of foreign minerals totaling in the 
neighborhood of $23 million, and according to Mr. Wood, Senator 
Anderson’s administrative assistant, I am informed that about $11 


million was specifically used for lead and zine production primarily 
in Australia. 
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What I am trying to say here, Mr. Chairman, is that statements 
made on the floor of the House in the debate last year about the cog, 
of maintaining the domestic mining industry as excessive, do not 
compare with the liberal expenditures made by our Government jp 
encouraging production abroad. 

I have made mention of the large amounts of money—T have no 
concept of how much a billion dollars is—but the large expenditures 
of money which have totaled $298 billion have been sent abroad 
for various and sundry things, included in no small measure the ep. 
couragement of the production of metals which are now in competition 
with domestic production. 

Mr. Powetx. Without objection, at the gentleman’s request, this 
letter will be included in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERey, 
December 11, 1956, 
Mr. Rosert 8S. PALMER, 
Mining Association, Denver, Colo. 

DEAR Mr. PALMER: We have your letter of December 3, which was written ip 
connection with Senator Anderson’s letter to you under date of November 27, | 
am answering from here so it will save you time in getting some information, 
and I will forward a copy to Senator Anderson in New Mexico. 

We have checked further with the Export-Import Bank, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and find that they did not give ys 
quite complete information, and that they do have some outstanding loans. They 
advise us that the Export-Import Bank has made loans totaling $21,637,500, 
These loans are as follows: 

Mewxico, June 19, 1952, $337,500.—This loan was made to a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Zine Corp., an American company. 

Peru, August 8, 1950, $20,000,000.—This loan was the largest made to any in 
dividual organization. It was made to Cerro de Pasco, also an American com- 
pany, for development purposes. Only $16.5 million has been drawn on the credit 
allowed thus far. 

Guatemala, March 3, 1955, $500,000.—This loan was made for the purpose of 
allowing this organization to purchase equipment for mining lead. 

The first two loans were utilized for the purpose of establishing zinc re 
fineries. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has made loans 
for the development of foreign minerals totaling in the neighborhood of $23 
million. I am informed that about $11 million was specifically used for lead and 
zine production, primarily in Australia. In 1953, there was extended for the 
creation of a zine processing plant in Yugoslavia, $2,600,000. 

It is hoped this additional information will aid you, and if we can be of further 
assistance to you, please let us hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE E. Woop, 
Administrative Assistant to Senator Clinton P. Anderson. 


Mr. Paumer. A brief reference to the export of gold with which 
all members of the committee are familiar. Mr. Shoup, from Con- 
gressman Chenoweth’s district, the president of the Golden Cycle 
Corp., will testify next week with reference to that. So I will make 
no reference to it here. 

T have made some reference in the statement here to the comments 
of Mr. Clarence Nichols, the head of the U.S. delegation, at the 
recent United Nations Lead and Zinc Committee meeting, which I 
feel are significant to your hearings, and a statement by ex-Premier 
U Nu with reference to the position that people should be taking 
when they are being assassinated. I suppose that we should lie down 
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and say nothing about it, but we are here fighting for our very 
lives. 

I make mention of the fact that Colorado is among the most highly 
mineralized areas of the United States. Lead and zine studies show 
that in 1939 there were 1,455 mines operating in the State. Now these 
were the small mines, or the “small businessmen” in the mining busi- 
ness. These were the fellows who took the primary risks in bringing 
in new production so often needed in emergencies to meet the Nation’s 
requirements and to keep the domestic mining industry from stagna- 
tion. Today, Mr. Chairman, only four major mining operations in 
this field can actually be listed, and at least two of these are operating 
close to the precipice of destruction or on the ragged edge. 

You have before you matters concerning the care of the children 
of the United States and their education. However, I do not think 
that the smaller segments of our industry—the smaller operators— 
have been given the proper incentive by the Congress of the United 
States to continue, with the possible exception of the uranium in- 
dustry. This was an illustration of what happens in a nation which is 
sometimes said to be a have-not nation, mineralwise, of what the 
miners of the country can do if they are given the proper incentives 
to get out in the hills and find new mineral wealth. 

Possibly, my time has expired, and I will desist from further ref- 


erence to this statement, but I have attempted here to do something 


which I think I have not been privileged to do before, and that is 
to point out that it is my honest judgment that we do have a foreign 
mineral policy which has been inspired over a long period of years 
and has received the support of a great many groups. 

I have with me today a book which was prepared in 1943. It has 
some very famous authors’ names listed in it. It was prepared for 
the Brookings Institution. I commend this as interesting reading 
to any Member of Congress who wants to see what the plan was, for 
the formulation of a foreign mineral policy and how it has unfolded 
over the years. As I came into Washington, I met a former miner 
from my State. He is now engaged in the operation of an iron 
= plant in Pennsylvania. He imports his material from 

eru, 


On page 85 of this book, published back in 1942, the following is 
found : 


The growing variety of minerals needed by industry as a result of many ad- 
vancements in technology have twice transmitted demand to new places of 
mineral supply. This trend will continue indefinitely as long as world industry 
expands. 

Improved and cheaper transportation has brought countries nearer together. 
The world is growing smaller. It is often cheaper to bring in mineral supplies 
from distant countries than to use home supplies. Chilean ore, for instance, 
can be delivered to a steel plant at Sparrow's Point, Md., at lower cost than Lake 
Superior iron ore can be brought to the same place. Also air transportation 
of minerals is expanding. 


That former Colorado miner is now in line with this prophesy and 
our present policy with reference to mining abroad. 

We, on the other hand, have to transport our minerals across the 
country by rail and our freight rates and other rates have increased 
tremendously in cost. 

I have been asked by John Deerksen, president of Front Range 
Mines, Inc., with offices in Denver, to present to your staff, if I may, 
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sir, a smelter settlement sheet and a statement by Mr. Deerksen show. 
ing what he receives for his shipments of met: als to the smelter in the 
Colorado area. 
Mr. Powe. Without objection it will be made a part of the record 
(The matter referred to follows:) ; 


FRONT RANGE MINEs, Ino, 
Denver, Colo., June 24, 1959. 
Mr. Ropert S. PALMER, 
DuPont Plaza Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. PALMER: In presenting the deplorable conditions as existing in the 
mining districts of the western metal producing States, I would like to set oy 
in the following, three typical examples of why more and more small mines gro 
closing. 

To begin with, let us take the official settlement sheet of lot No 


- 1 and the 
official market prices of the metals as of date of settlement : 





| Market | Smelter 
| price paid 

Noe a nig ha igs enced oes uae tm $35. 00 $31. 85 | $20.4) 
ian mas eiannbne bnminini Stam inte wis kedined $iies wieder male - 905 | 16. 56 15.46 
ss oo os dae aa creak ee si eae satiate ton delacnin a igen 7 54. 23 | 34.78 
ee hr ee oc naten da debaenondawesouce | 2% | 16, 16 72 

UNG DGS bn cincrtnbwromese tink ndeu dina pkeeeelbenienmiapin wick | 10 54.90 | I 
|——_—______|—— | 
Beh to cdnntapnat-danh hibsedigsealylothns a kebeb anata ledwic sehen | 173. 70 %6.71 

1 No pay. 


In addition, the smelter charged $13.28 per ton treatment charge which left 
$73.43 per ton on which the smelter based his settlement. In the treatment 
charges of $13.28 per ton, you will note there is also included a penalty of $2.23 
per ton for having zine. In view of the prices paid for zinc imports, and in view 
of the many times that cost under the barter system, it certainly does not make 
much sense to our domestic economy, to penalize the domestic miner for having 
zinc. 

The plain fact remains that the small miner, by the time he has mined, hoisted, 
and transported his ore to the ore bins, already has lost over 50 percent of the 
market value of his ore. You will also note that the total received by the 
operator was $534.88, yet these operators produced in this lot $8,788.19 in much 
needed metals for our national economy. Is it any wonder our mines are closing 
down and the small mines, who after all were originally the foundations for our 
large mines, are being more and more disfranchised. Therefore, it will be only 
a question of time when the larger mines with their own treatment plants will be 
looking for more ores which will not be available. 

Another case, Komo Mines (marked “Settlement No. 2”) produced on the same 
ratio $2,969.92, and the lot settled in the red—not one thin dime did the operator 
receive. And now that mine too is closed. 

Referring to settlement No. 3, you will note for some reason, unknown to me, 
the Internal Revenue Service saw fit to attach practically all of the operator's 
return. 

As you well know, over these many, many years I have worked hard for, and 
in behalf of, the little miner. And believe me, there are plenty of little miners 
who still have the indomitable spirit of the early Americans who were the 
founders of our great western mines, and they now see themselves, one by one, 
going down the drain. Certainly we are not asking for a dole, for a Government 
subsidy, or for a handout. We do not even need an increase in the metal prices 
provided we get the officially quoted market prices of our metals f.o.b. the mines 
If the Government saw fit to establish such prices on certain strategic ores, why 
not on all ores? Without prices f.o.b. the mines, the small operator will in no way 
benefit in any increase because immediate increases in hauling, treatment 
charges, plus the inevitable increases in material sand supplies will absorb more 
than any possible benefit gained. 
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I have many more figures available, especially the treatment accorded the small 




































































































- yranium and vani idium miners due to recent penalties imposed for excess 
Ne vanadium. 
Hell’s bells, we miners do not have any intentions of becoming millionaires. 
d All we want is a fair price for our metals which will guarantee us a decent 
; living, and if this is ever realized, I will build you a wall out of lead and zine 
16 feet wide and 16 feet high around the entire State of Colorado. 
No one appreciates better than I the uphill battle you have fought over the 
| years in behalf of the western miner, and I can only wish you success in your 
efforts. Please do not fail to call on me if I can be of service. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, 
he Sincerely, - o 
at JOHN DEERKSEN. 
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Mr. Parmer. By way of explanation, sometimes I feel that the 
Members of Congress who come from districts other than the mining 
districts believe the miners receive the base price for their metals, 
and this refutes that assumption. 

Mr. Powerit. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

The next witness is Mr. William F. Darmitzel, appearing on be- 
half of the New Mexico Mining Association. 

Our colleagues from New Mexico will welcome Mr. Darmitzel on 
behalf of the committee. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it is a 
real pleasure to have Mr. Darmitzel appear before this committee of 
Congress. I might say he is a very bright young man. He was em- 
ployed by a New Mexico legislat ive committee of which I was a mem- 
ber, and he has become executive director of the New Mexico Mining 
Association and all the records indicate he is doing an excellent job 
andIlamsure he is. Weare very happy to have you here. 

Mr. Powretu. We are happy to have you here. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. DARMITZEL, ON BEHALF OF THE 
NEW MEXICO MINING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Darmirzet. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am William F. Darmitzel, executive director of the New Mexico Min- 
ing Association, Santa Fe, N. Mex. The New Mexico Mining Associa- 
tion is a trade association composed of large and small mine operators 
in nearly all segments of New Mexico’s mining industry. I would 
like to express our appreciation for this opportunity to comment on 
the problems of our industry. 

This industry is a vital and important part of New Mexico’s econ- 
omy. Just how important mining is, I hope to be able to point out 
very briefly. Table 1, attached hereto, shows the number of people 
employed in the mining industry and the wages paid. I might also 
point out that the average weekly earnings for miners, as reported by 
the Employment Security Commission of New Mexico for the third 
quarter of 1958, are $108.50 per week—the highest of any category 
listed. Mining directly employs roughly 5.34 percent of the working 
population in New Mexico but pays 7.45 percent of the total wages 
paid to all workers. Table II shows the assessed valuation—for ad 


AVL 


valorem tax purposes—showing that producing mines are responsible 


for a major share of the property tax revenue. In addition to all 
taxes paid by other businesses, the mining industry pays a severance 
tax to the State. 

Two examples—lead-zine and fluorspar, should serve to point out 
the effect of uncontrolled foreign competition upon New Mexico’s 
mineral industry. Early in 1952 the lead-zine industry employed 
approximately 1,200 men. These men were working in the mills, in 
surface plants, at the mines, and a large number were working under- 
ground. Following the price break in 1953, more than 75 percent of 
these men had been laid off. During the year 1954, New Mexico 
produced only 7 tons of zinc and 887 tons of lead. In 1955, due to 
stockpiling, some mines resumed operation as the price rose for both 
lead and zinc. As the price continued to recover in 1956, production 
of lead almost doubled and more than doubled for zinc. In 1957, 
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after the break in price, production of lead and zine began to taper 
off slightly and in 1958 production was cut back dr: astically to 8.809 
tons of zine and 1,100 tons of lead. The lead and zine industry, for 
all practical purposes was completely closed down by the end of 1958 
The quotas imposed in October of that year, and the slight ine rease 
in price which has resulted therefrom, have not been sufficient to 
entice any producers to resume operations. Feeling among operators 
seems to be to wait until some definite action has been taken to estab. 
Hse and maintain a reasonable price level before spending money on 
2activation of their mines and mills. The U.S. sureau of Mines 
jepiete for the first 4 months of 1959 that New Mexico produced 5] 
tons of zinc and 76 tons of lead. For information purposes, I ea 
tabulated the annual recoverable lead and zine produced in New 
Mexico in the last 10 years, from the U.S. Bureau of Mines reports, 


Year Short tons Short tons Year Short tons 


Short 
of zine of lead of zine nant tans 
of lead 
1949... 29, 306 4, 652 1954 : 7 887 
1950 29, 263 4. 150 1955 15, 300 3, 298 
1951 45, 419 5, 846 1056... _. A ; 35, 200 6, 042 
1952... _- 50, 975 7, 021 1957 32, 680 4 
1953. 13, 373 2,943 || 1958 8, 880 


The effect of this very drastic reduction has been felt in several 
counties of New Mexico, but the brunt of the blow fell on Gran 
County. Employment reported by the New Mexico State mine in. 
spector for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, showed 3,139 persons 
engaged in metal mining in Grant C ounty. Employment figures for 
Grant County for fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, showed only 2,985 
employees in metal mining. Although the employment figures have 
not yet been completed for the present fiscal year, there will u- 
doubtedly be another decline in employment. 

The gravity of this situation can be pointed out by using some 
figures worked out by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. In a sam- 
pling of 9 counties, selected because they had a minimum of other 
influences at work, they found that for each 100 new factory workers, 
the community had acquired 296 more people, 74 workers i in other 
employment, 112 more households, $590,000 more personal income 
per year, $270,000 more bank deposits, 107 more cars, 4 more retail 
establishments and $360,000 more retail sales per year. Using thes 
figures in reverse, the loss of 854 employees in metal mining would 
result in the following: 


Te RNG) | AORN OS oii eet not ee waa ne ica wininentoele - 5S 
Fewer households._............. ere Se gee (i aka 956 
ape Aan OT. oe 2 ek weee n cn a eee $2, 305, 80) 
ert eemame, 0° 00 e TS. LS Oe he A gl BEES oe ee 914 
Eeaa retell sales... hu Die is ts ee a eels?) to 8 Se $3, 074, 400 
ees Ste tT) \ORER DI EDIDOR EB is cai cussions emiacin acne ebb a 
rN bie aps i th a ere 2,58 
rower wormers in other emmorvment...._._._._......- ce nee 631 


Although it is not reasonable to assume that all laid- off employees 
would move from the community, a large portion have done so. The 
example also serves to emphasize the impact on a community when 
a large percentage of its working population is deprived of jobs. 
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The same conditions have prevailed in the fluorspar industry in 
New Mexico. Our producers were priced out of the market by for- 
eign competition. There has been no production of fluorspar in New 
Mexico since 1954, but rather than elaborate on what happened to 
this industry, I will merely show the production and empl yyment 
statistics for fluorspar, as reported by the New Mexico State mine 
inspector. 


Year Short tons Valuation Employees 
1947...-- - 18, 018 $185, 063 101 
1948... 28, 532 291, 309 114 
1949_. -- 16, 524 326, 668 148 
1950... 18, 939 322. 162 110 
1951... 41, 462 417, 884 173 
1982... 19, 426 650, 146 186 
1953... 24, 300 803, 463 116 
1954... 20, 470 689, 660 65 
1955-58. 0 0 0 





The last example | would like to cite is the coal industry in New 
Mexico. Coal mining in our State is a sick industry, although we 
cannot attribute the cause of the illness to excessive foreign competi- 
tion. Production has fallen from a high of 2,632,165 tons in 1929 
when the industry employed 3,107 men to a low of 143,216 tons mined 
in 1955 by 174 men. 

The major coal deposits in New Mexico are found in the northern 
part of the State where few, if any, other valuable mineral deposits 
are located. As coal mines ¢ Josed down one after another, these min- 
ers were forced to move to other areas of New Mexico or to other States 
to find employment. As a result, several thriving towns have been 
completely abandoned and others in the northern area of the State 
have had severe financial recessions. 

I have pointed out the situation in only three segments of the min- 
ing industry in New Mexico; however, this does not mean that they are 
the only ones which have suffered in recent years. I could cite ex- 
amples such as gold, silver, copper, manganese, and others, but I feel 
that these three will suffice to show the condition of our mining in- 
dustry. New Mexico has been very fortunate in that as one segment 
of the industry declines a new mineral is discovered. A recent ex- 
ample is the uranium industry, which will soon challenge potash as 
New Mexico’s highest production value in the solid minerals. How- 
ever, the economic hardships created by the closing down of a part 
of the mining industry cannot be overemphasized. 

I would like to take this opportunity to congratulate the sponsors 
of House Concurrent Resolution 177 and urge on behalf of the New 
Mexico Mining Association favorable action by this subcommittee, the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to present to you some of the 
problems of the N ew Mexico mining industry. 
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TABLE I.—Number of employees and wages paid 





i 
| Average Wages paid | Total wage 

Quarter | number | to miners paid to all. 
of miners per quarter | workers 


| per quarter per quarter 


1953: | | 
ist quarter — ‘ kdsenntimectedsianteundal 6, 344 $7, 700, 656 $97, 047, 473 
2d quarter : , ar ‘ | 6, 37 7, 556, 115 102, 588 391 
$d quarter a caus 5, pr 7, 073, 498 105, 217, 557 
4th quarter icekth aan ctsphbNowen ee siesbetias . 5, 439 6, 510, 304 107. 160. 700 
1954: » 160, 706 
Ist quarter oa * i iancinite tipi ; 5, 230 6, 150. 597 95. 34: 
2d quarter - ba : 5, 037 5, 993, 623 100 eae - 
3d quarter. ----- ose 5, 245 5, 658, 60¢ 103, 460, 829 
4th quarter -.-...- ; ; 5 diced 5, 653 6, 816, 627 109 660, 903 
1955: . " 
lst quarter : ‘ vena eiahcihene ‘ 5, 894 7,084,817 | 101, 959 4i7 
2d quarter ‘ E : 6, 403 7, 756, 675 110, 367, 7 
3d quarter. --- ; = 5, 783 7, 296; 761 120, 277’ 869 
4th quarter j . 6, 870 8, 671, 374 121. 774" org 
1956: 1, 74, 958 
lst quarter . sad ; 6, 874 9, 198, 237 117, 187, 24¢ 
2d quarter ces 6, 994 8,850,507 | 128; 499° 174 
3d quarter 7, 148 8, 919, 604 133, 090, 104 
4th quarter 6, 942 9, 000. 748 138, 244. 807 
1957: ’ 
ist quarter , oo ee nla whee ade tab ceakd 7, 096 9, 177, 796 113, 608, 760 
2d quarter : ale ‘ ee | 7, 274 9,729,629 | 142.971 779 
3d quarter 7, 089 9, 642, 393 150, 950, 846 
4th quarter 6, 751 9, 279, 174 155, 616, 319 
1958: 
lst quarter etaddaiom b dee olen deailalin kataedel 8, 970 12, 516, 856 147, 171, 911 
2d quarter icra 8, 575 12, 793, 644 155, 343,8 876 
3d quarter . ie z ; 8, 279 12, 140, 537 162, 943, 052 





Source: Compiled from quarterly reports of Employment Security Commission of New Mexico. 











TABLE II.—Assessed valuations 1950-58. 
Assessed Percent of Total 
Year valuation total | assessed 
of produc- | valuation | valuation 
ing mines | | 
Bah oe ; . bn 2 $43. 016. 641 7.13 | = 652, 642 
1951... eee Bhd ht tian ep ietiaweaah wake < 49, 939, 509 7.76 | 2, 859, 694 
1952 ? | 59, 744, 505 8. 50 702 , 891, 675 
1953 : c : ‘ RT SSE ie 62, 499, 772 | 8. 28 | 7é 753, 439, 102 
1954 i> ‘ eka gia os | 68, 559, 294 8. 33 822, 982, O54 
1955 ; : ce thatleas etait Jol 75, 628, 189 8. 60 879, 097, 366 
1956 xe : pti adeal 96, 056, 440 10. 24 937, 902, 341 
1957 | 114,866, 667 11. 16 1, 029, 901, 727 
1958__..- s clchs | 104, 422, 346 9. 62 a 1, 085, 144, 597 
' 








Mr. Power. At this time I would like to welcome before our com- 
mittee Mr. Miles P. Romney, manager , Utah Mining Association. As 
there is no member of the committee from Utah present, I will ask our 
colleague from one of the suburbs of Utah—Texas—to welcome you 
before the committee. 

Mr. Rocers. I am honored to welcome Mr. Romney. I have known 
Mr. Romney for many years, and also his brother, and, without put- 
ting any plugs here, they have been doing a wonderful job. 

Mr. Romney. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Powerit. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MILES P. ROMNEY, MANAGER, UTAH MINING 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Romney. House Concurrent Resolution 177 briefly but clearly 
outlines the plight of much of the domestic mining industry and 
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strongly points out the need for an immediate reversal of existing 
econditions—conditions which have promoted the ills of the industry 
and which, if permitted to continue, can lead only to further decline. 
The resolution also appropriately cites the failure of temporizing pro- 
orams Which have been adopted to arrest the decline. rk , 
* ince the introduction to the Congress of the Simpson bill in 1953, 
the need of a long-range minerals policy has been continuously dis- 
cussed. The executive department of Government has promised it, 
the Congress has expected and at times requested it, and the industry 
has anticipated it with varying degrees of hope. However, action on 
a long-range minerals policy has consisted of a few general reports 
from government and of temporizing programs or legislative pro- 
sals when issues become too critical to ignore. The legislation has 
in each case failed and any benefit of programs adopted has been short 
range at best. 

The records of Government are replete with statements of under- 
standing and sympathy during the long period in which the domestic 
mining industry has gone from bad to worse—progressively de- 
teriorating. 

My statement. will deal briefly with the alarming downtrend of a 
few of those segments of domestic mining industry which are vital to 
Utah, the West, the national economy, and to the national security. 


LEAD-ZINC 


The U.S. Tariff Commission in two investigations of lead-zine has 
unanimously found that, “as a result in part of the customs treatment 
reflecting the concessions granted thereon in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, unmanufactured lead and unmanufactured zinc 
are being imported into the United States in such increased quanti- 
ties, both actual and relative to domestic production, as to cause seri- 
ous injury to the respective domestic industries producing like or di- 
rectly competitive products.” 

Volumes of data, discussion, and comment support those findings. 
However, the “serious injury” has progressively become more severe 
as time has passed since the first such finding in 1954. Small, inde- 
pendent mines began failing and closing in 1952. The impact of the 
“serious injury” has increased its level of critical impact to the point 
that at present the small mines are practically extinct and the re- 
maining large, long-established operations are “marginal” in terms 
of metal price versus cost of production. In spite of this fact there 
are some who contend that a few small, independent, marginal mine 
operators are the principal supporters of efforts to obtain corrective 
legislation and mineral policy. This is not the case. 

The small mines in Utah are gone. In the 1947-49 period an aver- 
age of 22 mines reported operations to our State tax commission for 
property tax determinations based on production. Eight of those 
operations each produced at least 10,000 tons of ore per year, leaving 
13 in the smaller production bracket. As late as 1957, six mines each 
produced in excess of 10,000 tons for the year. However, by this 
date only three smaller mines were still active. Those smaller mines, 
however, produced a total of only 1,237 tons. In 1958 only three 
mines each produced in excess of 10,000 tons. One mine, which had 
produced in that bracket in 1957, closed its operations during 1958. 
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Three small mines produced a total of only 919 tons of ore during the 
year. Thus in 1958 there were seven mines reporting production to 
the State tax commission: one of which closed during the period and 
three of which produced only a few small lots. So much for the 
plight of the small mines. They are gone. (See chart I.) 

Utah’s situation, where only three of the larger, long-established 
mines have managed to continue operations under the adverse condj- 
tions of the past years, and where the smaller mines have closed, typi- 
fies events throughout the lead-zine producing States. } 

Utah’s mines produced about 13 percent of the Nation’s lead and 
7 percent of its zinc in the period of 1947-49. In 1958, Utah’s mines 
produced 14.6 percent of the Nation’s lead and 10.5 percent of its zine, 
and in a year when total domestic mine production fell to 67 percent 
of the lead and 65 percent of the zine produced in the 1947-49 period, 
The three mines still operating have each appeared in the Bureau of 
Mines listing of the 25 major producers of lead and/or zinc. They 
are major producers and they are marginal under present conditions, 
(See chart I1.) 

That Utah’s mines are marginal to the increasingly severe price 
versus cost of production squeeze is evidenced by the fact that each 
one reported operating losses in 1958. The State tax commission ree- 
ords, above referred to, show for 1958 operations that total allowable 
cost deductions (estimated at 90 to 95 percent of full operating costs) 
were $526,000 more than the total net smelter returns on lead-zine 
ore mined and sold. ‘This loss figure supports an estimated net oper- 
ating loss of Utah’s lead-zinc mines in 1958 of over $1 million. The 
large, long-established, surviving mines of Utah are now the “mar- 
ginal” operations, as are the major portion of the lead-zine mines of 
the United States. A condition resulting from the “serious injury” 
so clearly recognized by the Tariff Commission. 

A few facts concerning Utah’s employment and general economy 
will serve to illustrate the impact of the last seven years of lead-zine 
depression. 

Lead-zinc mine employment in 1958 was down to 37 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. 

Tons of ore mined are down to 67 percent of the same base period. 

Assessed valuation of lead-zinc mines was 48 percent and occupation 
or severance tax paid the State on gross mine receipts in 1958 was 
only 46 percent of the 1947-49 average. 

Average combined metal prices of lead and zinc for 1948 were 8) 
percent of the 1947-49 average, whereas basic labor rates and major 
supply item costs are up about 58 percent and 54 percent, respectively 
over the same period. Net smelter returns per ton of lead-zine ore 
mined in Utah were only 67 percent of the return per ton in the 14i- 
49 period. 

The scope of mining operations, in the effort to survive the dras- 
tic price versus cost of production squeeze, has been progressively r- 
duced, principally through elimination of exploratory and long- 
range development work. Thus concentration on current produe- 
tion has been further supplemented by high grading. A few figures 
will illustrate. al 

Tons of ore per man employed per year were up 81 percent in 1 
over the 1947-49 period, and 303 pounds of lead and zine were 
recovered from each ton of ore mined in 1958—as contrasted with 29 
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pounds in 1947-49. The grade of ore mined thus increased by about 
30 percent. Quantities of low er grade ore are thus being left behind 
with questionable chances of recovery at a later date. (See chart ITT.) 
Concentration on ore production through eliminating work to de- 
velop future reserves simply means short life for the mines. High 
orading of the existing reserves shortens the time to the end. An 
undeserved fate for Utah’s mines, which have contributed so substan- 
tially over the past 90 years to the economy of the State and the Nation. 
Detailed data will be furnished the committee on domestic produc- 
tion, consumption, imports, effect of stockpiling, barter, and existing 
quotas. We are familiar with that data and have, therefore, prepared 
our brief statement with those data in mind. We fully endorse the 
statement and conclusions of the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee to 
be submitted to this committee during the course of these hearings. 


COBALT 


The cobalt refinery of the Calera Mining Co. near Garfield, Utah, 
is scheduled to close after a few more months of operation. The mine 
in Idaho has already been curtailed to clean up operations. Some 130 
men have been employed at the refinery and about 450 at the mine. 
It isthe only primary cobalt-producing operation in the United States. 
About $12 million was invested by the company in the mine, mill, 
refinery, and related facilities, at a time when the Government was 
strongly interested in increasing cobalt production, particularly from 
domestic sources. In fact, the Government encouraged expansion of 
originally planned capacity, which expansion was accomplished at 
company expense. 

Asa result of reduction in price of cobalt from African sources, sub- 
sequent negotiation of other contracts (partially financed by our Gov- 
ernment) and some metallurgical difficulties in the Calera plant (now 
corrected, fully at company cost), this one major domestic operation 
faces closure and salvage liquidation of facilities, at an estimated loss 
of $7 million. 

Appeals were made to GSA and OCDM for an extension of contract, 
at prices which would have permitted at least recovery of the capital 
investment. These appeals failed. The company requested an investi- 
gation by OCDM under the national security provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Decision has not been given, but with the contract 
nearing termination, the company is forced to make plans for closing 
regardless of the results of the forthcoming decision. 

With closing of the mine and refinery, this one domestic primary 
source of cobalt is lost; about 600 direct: jobs and all their benefits are 
gone; a community of 1,500 persons at the mine becomes a ghost camp ; 
the United States becomes largely dependent on Africa and Cuba for 
future supplies. 

TUNGSTEN 


Utah’s mine production of tungsten has been small and usually 
related to times of emergency demand. However, numerous explora- 
tion projects were begun under the impetus of Public Laws 206, 83d 
Congress, and 733 of the 84th Congress. A tungsten refinery was con- 
structed in Salt Lake City in 1953 to treat both custom ore and the ore 
of the Salt Lake Tungsten Co., builders of the mill. 
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All operations, however, were closed subsequent to the failure of the 
Congress to appropriate funds needed to complete the tungsten pur. 
chase program, provided by the Congress in Public Law 733 (approved 
July 19, 1956). The mill, the most important tungsten operation jy 
Utah’s economy, was closed early in 1958, another victim of Goverp. 
ment programs stimulated by war emergency needs and abruptly ter. 
minated in the usual decapitating manner when needs have been met, 

The tungsten program demonstrates as well as any other the failure 
of Government programs to adjust to the basic characteristics of the 
mining industry—high risk of exploration and development and the 
longtime factor involved in mining and marketing for capital recovery 
and profit. ' 

MERCURY 


Although Utah has produced only minor quantities of this metal, 
the experience of the domestic industry emphasizes the lack of a ng. 
tional minerals policy which recognizes the need for protection de. 
signed to assure domestic mineral production of a fair share of the 
domestic market. 

Domestic mereury producers have, since World War I, demonstrated 
their ability to produce a substantial portion of domestic consumption, 
when market price is consistent with costs of production in our econ. 
omy. The industry has also suffered repeatedly from “cartelized” 
price cutting and flooding of the domestic market when foreign pro. 
ducers wished to obtain a greater share of the U.S. market. With the 
termination of the domestic “floor price” program and the sharp redue- 
tion of the export tax on Italian mercury, the stage is set for another 
such experience—each such experience having shut off the major por- 
tion of the domestic mercury production. 
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URANIUM 


It is pertinent to briefly state the interest of the Utah Mining Asso- 
ciation in the problems of the domestic uranium mining industry. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has found it necessary to limit the 
amount of uranium oxide (yellow cake) which it can purchase from 
domestic producers. The Raw Materials Division of the Commission 
is attempting at present to allocate production among domestic ura- 
nium producers on as fair and as equitable a basis as is possible. 

Volume of purchases from foreign areas was determined several 
years ago through negotiated contracts, some of which, particularly 
Canadian, contain purchase options, by the AEC, beyond the contract 
expiration dates. 

The association Opposes any extension of those foreign purchase 
contracts when such extensions would displace production Fees do- 
mestic sources. The association has also strongly urged completion 
of contracts for purchases from domestic mills by the AEC to De- 
cember 1966, the end of the domestic purchase program. 

The Raw Materials Division of the AEC, responsible in these fields 
of interest, has made favorable expressions in both areas. 


CONCLUSION 


Marketing of the surplus of free world minerals and metals produc- 
tion in the U.S. market has been characteristic of the period since 
World War II. Reduction of duties based on fixed rates in relation 
to quantity, rather than on an ad valorem basis, coupled with marked 
inflation, has made the domestic producer increasingly vulnerable to 
such excessive importations. Much more vulnerable, in fact, than 
most manufacturing industries whose rates of duty are generally ad 
valorem based. 

We believe that it is good judgment, through basic minerals policy, 
implemented by legislation, to provide opportunity for development 
and production of our domestic mineral resources consistent with costs 
of such operations in our economy. 

We again express hearty approval of the objectives of House Con- 
current Resolution 177, thanks to the members of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee for having initiated the bill and these 
hearings, and we srongly urge that the committee recommend basic 


mineral policy and legislation designed to provide and maintain a 
healthy domestic mining industry. 
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Cuart I1.—Current annual domestic production by areas compared with 1947-49 
average on tonnage and on percentage basis 
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1947-49 | 1957 com- 1958 com- 1947-49 1957 com- 1958 com- 
average | pared with] pared with| average | pared with pared with 
| 1947-49 1947-49 1947-49 1947-49 
— rod oe ‘ ie ean = 
Jnited States: | | 
7° mined.....-- 394. 7 | 333. 5 265. 9 620.3 | 520.1 402. 9 
Percentage... --- 100. 0 | 84. 5 67.3 100. 0 83.8 64.9 
7 Central States: | | 
"ae ; 146.2 | 135.8 | 119.1 91.6 33.1 8.4 
Percentage...------- 100.0 | 92.9 | 81.5 100. 0 36.1 9.3 
States: 
reed... «<x 9.8 | 9.3 6.8 172.0 196. 9 181.2 
Percontege.......-- 100. 0 98.2 69. 4 100. 0 114.3 105.0 
rn States: | 
= mined...-.--- 238.7 | 188. 4 | 140.0 356. 7 290. 1 213.3 
Percentage... ---- 100.0 | 79.0 | 58. 6 100.0 | 81.4 59.7 
y 3 | | | 
ae 51.2 | 44.5 38.9 41.8 | 40.8 42.4 
Percentage... 100.0 | 87.0 76.0 100. 0 98.0 101.0 
| 
PRODUCTION OF AREAS AS PERCENTAGE OF U.S. TOTAL 
Ee Ee 7] _ - a a a 
Lead Zine 
| 1947-49 1957 1958 1947-49 1957 1958 
noe a ieakela = J 
United States... 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 
Western Central States_ | 37.0 40.7 | 44.8 14.8 | 6.4 2.1 
Eastern States... __- 2.5 $61 2.6 | 27.8 | 37.8 45.0 
Western States.........._- 60. 5 | 56. 5 | 52.6 57. 4 | 56.8 52.9 
2 ee 13.0 | 13.3 14.6 6.7 7.8 10. 5 
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Mr. Romney. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I will 
make my comments brief. ; , 

I, too, would like to compliment this committee on their very astute 
observations regarding the plight of the industry and recognizing the 

at néed at this time for a full review of those conditions and further 
recognizing the failure of proposals which have been proposed to 
date to accomplish the return to health and strength in the domestic 
mining industry. ; 

I think you can recognize basically that our trouble stems from the 
fact that cuts in duties started many years ago were reflected in the 
mining industry principally because of the fact that metals were on 
a cents-per-pound basis rather than on an ad valorem basis which, 
together with the increased cost of production and of materials due 
to inflation, has resulted in a tremendous cost of production versus 
metal price discrepancy. 

That coupled with the tremendous expansion of foreign production 
has added to excessive imports at prices the domestic industry has 
in increasing numbers of mines been unable to meet. 

The Tariti Commission summed this up in two hearings. I would 
like to quote from the last one, where they said: 

As a result in part of the customs treatment reflecting the concessions granted 
thereon in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, unmanufactured lead 
and unmanufactured zinc are being imported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities, both actual and relative to domestic production, as to cause 
serious injury to the respective domestic industries producing like or directly 
competitive products. 

Now this fact coupled with the complete lack of a minerals policy, 
has placed the domestic industry in the plight that it at present finds 
itself, 

I believe the basic misconceptions in the attempt to formulate 
mineral policy, or to formulate programs, I should say, to take care of 
the domestic mining industry, lie in the fact there is an almost com- 
plete failure to recognize the high risk nature of exploration and 
development and the long-time factor in recovery of capital and some 
moderate profit. It takes a high risk to find and develop it and it takes 
along time to get the money back. 

We have seen several programs. Public Law 733 is a classic ex- 
ample. As soon as the industry reached the point of production an- 
ticipated by the formulation of the program, it was chopped off and 
everybody who had not recovered their full capital was out on a limb. 

There is one other point I want to talk about and then I shall stop, 
and that is there is a common feeling it is just the small mines that 
are hollering for relief by legislation or Executive action. That is not 
the case. The small mines in Utah are gone. We have three lead 
and zinc mines operating in Utah today. These three mines operated 
last year at a loss of $1 million. 

I will cite the statistics briefly. They are in the appendix attached 
to my statement. 

We have a tax law in Utah that relates property tax to production. 
Last year the three major lead and zinc mines reported a net smelter 
return of $7.5 million. They reported tax deductible expenditures— 
which were not the full cost because such deductions exclude certain 
items of cost—of $8 million. These mines produced 14 percent of 
the lead last year and 10 percent of the zinc last year. They are 
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among the larger producers of the United States. ps have beep 
ranked in the first 25 largest producers by the Bureau of Mines yea, 
after year. 

So that is an example of where we are in the marginal status of 
operating lead and zinc mines bogey It is no longer a matter of the 
little men. They are all gone. They started going out in 1952 anq 
attrition has wiped them out since. Let us quit talking about the 
little mines; it is the big mines. 

Gentlemen, I have said enough. You have my full statement her, 
I will be glad to join you later on for questioning. 

Mr. Powe. Thank you. 

I would like to welcome at this time Mr. Hollis M. Dole, director 
of the State of Oregon Department of Geology and Mineral Industries, 

I will ask our colleague from Oregon, Mr. Ullman, to welcome you, 

Mr. Utiman. The State of Oregon is fortunate to have Mr. Dole 
as director of its department of geology and mineral industries, | 
know of no man who has a better understanding of the very serious 
problems confronting the mining industry, and, Hollis, I want to 
extend to you our appreciation for taking time out of your busy 
schedule to come here and give us the benefit of your views on the 
problems confronting the mining industry. 
Mr. Poweti. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HOLLIS M. DOLE, DIRECTOR, STATE OF OREGON 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Dore. Oregon, before World War II, was essentially a gold- 
producing State with copper, lead, and zinc recovered as a byproduct 
or dependent on gold to pay a large share of the mining cost. During 
the war Oregon became a principal domestic producer of mercury 
and metallurgical grade chrome. In the period of the Korean crisis 
and immediately thereafter, Oregon once again contributed substan- 
tial quantities of the strategic minerals, mercury and chromite, and 
minor amounts of tungsten and manganese. In the middle 1950's, 
when nickel was so very critical, Oregon became the Nation’s only 
domestic producer of this metal, and late in the uranium crash pro- 
gram Oregon became a uranium producer. Today, with the need for 
“defense minerals” terminated, Oregon has but one small operating 
gold mine, one nickel and one uranium mine nearing the end of their 
Government contracts, and one mercury mine with a bad case of the 
jitters awaiting the inevitable crash of the market. The future of 
metal mining in Oregon looks black indeed—and this at a time when 
our State is trying to broaden its economic base to alleviate the pains 
of industrial and population expansion. 

This brief résumé of our State’s metal mining industry reveals 
several things: 

(1) Our gold mines, similar to gold mines all over the country, were 
dealt a death blow by the 1942 War Production Board order. 

(2) The successful operation of our base metal mines depends on 
the price of gold. : 

(3) This State has deposits of minerals necessary to national de- 
fense. 

(4) Mining in Oregon is extremely sensitive to the whims of Gov- 
ernment policy. 
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(5) Unless a sympathetic or understanding Government reverses 
or corrects its present policy, metal mining in Oregon is finished. 

Unless one knew better, it would appear that metal mining in 
Oregon was deliberately and coldly killed off in this past 20-year pe- 
riod. I do not believe this was the case. I believe mining has become 
impossible through a set of circumstances that was overlooked by our 
Government planners in their zeal to make the world a better place 
in which to live. Over the years the policymakers have tried to im- 

rove the lot of our friendly nations, not realizing how sensitive 
domestic mining is to the slightest economic advantage which might 

revail in other parts of the world. The result, as we are now finding 
out, is a sick and impotent domestic industry rapidly approaching 
the position where it can no longer be depended on to produce the ma- 
terials needed for the Nation’s survival. 


Yearly average number of producing metal mines * 

















| 1920-29 | 1930-39 | 1940-49 1950-59 3 

Base metal (gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc) ____--- 143 204 90 40 
CO ee ee 2 10 ll 5 
EE 0 | 11 440 
ile tihe Sebkt dc dapeuwin gintaiddacn amuieamsinne D alihbipc cape eden Sele state acneds 5] 
SE iigicnassaces saiatinid aed ame Labpdianh asia adie ksaeieede 61 
Other (estimated) (antimony, tungsten, manganese, 

ee Seika ecite 3 | 15 | 2 





PE atiedy bien aecanaiiinhaptcomndceteencdges | 145 308 | 127 789 








1U.8, Bureau of Mines and State of Oregon Department of Geology and Mineral Industries data. 
21959 estimated. 

4 1939 only. 

41951 to 1958 only. 

§ Began production 1954. 

* Began production 1958. 

1 Number of producing mines in 1959 estimated at 12. 


There is no question, at least in the case of some Oregon mineral 
deposits, that the high-grade and readily accessible domestic ores have 
been depleted or are approaching depletion, while mineral resources 
in other parts of the world are at an earlier stage of economic develop- 
ment. But this is only part of the reason for reduced domestic mineral 
production and increasing mineral imports. Several countries, 
Canada, for example, have recognized that bringing a mine into pro- 
duction is a precarious operation and therefore grant tax exemptions 
until the property can stand on its feet. Other business enticements 
offered mining by foreign nations include various tax writeoff allow- 
ances for the life of the property, duty-free importation of essential 
equipment, government participation in financing, liberal money-rais- 
ing or stock-selling laws, protective tariffs, favorable treaties that 
have the effect of law, liberal means for acquiring land title, pur- 
chase of gold at higher than the U.S. price of $35 per ounce, and ma- 
nipulations of currency. In brief, foreign countries offer inducements 
that make it desirable to develop their mines. They realize that 
mineral development is beneficial and it has an added advantage in 
that exports to the United States build up their dollar balance. In 
contrast, mining in the United States has been faced with rising mate- 
rial and labor costs, increased taxes and new taxes, tightening finance 
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laws, decreasing tariff protection, and more restrictive land lays 
Any of these hamper mining but altogether they are destructive. 


Oregon’s metal production * 














! NT 

| 1920-29 1930-39 1940-49 | 1950-582 Total 

| 1920-58 
_—__— — oS —— —— poo ee ee 
ace sccce: .... --ounces 243, 313 446, 238 | 330, 547 | 48, 979 1, 069, 077 
Silver__....- 7 do... 560, 389 554, 095 686, 970 | 92,495 | 1) 898 guy 
Copper......- _.. pounds 7, 533,160 | 2, 223,825 654, 000 | 182, 000 10, 592, 985 
Leea... i... lL aOR 160, 893 583, 084 318, 000 | 90, 000 1,151, 977 
Zing, ¢ <5... eam ; ee eee = labesqasspenod 302, 863 
Mercury - -..-76-pound flasks 10, 338 36, 303 | 40, 349 12, 468 99, 458 
Chromite..._- wah ieaccs5¢ ROM Ome. ths. sé 250 | 30, 077 80, 000 110.377 
Nickel__.__. short tons. -| 3 | 330,000 3 30, 000 

Uranium_._. cigs _...... pounds 2h Se 4 Minor ‘ro 
Other (antimony, tungsten, manganese, | | Aarts 

Wee a ee ee i Se ee xe o dhl ne Minor | Minor | t 

| | i | 

ames a waa ee 


1 U.S. Bureau of Mines and State of Oregon Department of Geology and Mineral Industries data. 
2 Note 9-year period instead of 10-year period. 

3 Estimate. 

4 Production began December 1958. 


And that is not all. International finance agencies, such ag the 
World Bank and the International Finance Corporation, have funds 
that can be made available for foreign mining exploitation. When 
this money cannot be obtained, or as an adjunct to this source, Ameri- 
can foreign aid has stepped in either in the form of straight financin 
or lending money to a government which in turn participates in the 
mining venture. In addition, the United States sends experts abroad 
for geological and engineering studies: Still more U.S. aid is offered 
in the form of bartering farm surpluses for foreign minerals, which 
means that markets exist for some foreign-mined minerals when the 
market open to U.S. producers has been closed or curtailed. 

This is not to condemn these aids nor is it to state they are not 
necessary. This is offered to show that mines have been encouraged 
and been kept open overseas at the time when mines were being shut 
down and discouraged in the United States. 

Domestic mining is now facing still another Government-created 
threat. This is the fear that the mineral materials built up in the 

rarious national stockpiles will be released. Rumors of these releases 
are enough to curtail development of a new mining property in the 
United States and to force responsible marginal operations to liquidate 
in order to get as much back on their investment as possible. 

There is no escaping the fact that the climate for mining in the 
United States has been degenerating for at least 20 years. The need 
for dollars and the encouragement offered by countries overseas, 
largely due to our foreign policy, have made development of their 
deposits more attractive. The result has been an end to the domestic 
prospector and small miner and an incentive to the large domestic 
company to go foreign and become larger. As a consequence, good 
down-to-earth prospecting and small mine operation in the United 
States is no longer available for the development of our mineral re- 
sources. In their place there has been substituted Government ex- 
ploration through Federal departments and big-company field exam- 
nations. Although both of these are necessary, neither can replace 
the need for the prospector or small miner, as the knowledge of 
mineral location has not progressed to the point where minable segre- 
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tions can always be accurately and surely delineated. Therefore, in 
regon mineral resources such as chrome, mercury, nickel, copper, 

tungsten, and uranium will be wasted. Their potential still remains 
to be determined and under the present economic conditions this effort 
will never be made. : 

Hearings such as are being held by this committee are most im- 
portant. If information can be put together on what ails domestic 
mining, I am sure Congress can find a cure. Unless Federal policy is 
either corrected or compensated for, I fear that domestic mining may 
be unable to continue its capability to furnish the materials needed to 
supply the Nation’s industrial demands in critical periods. Time has 
almost run out. 

Mr. Dotz. I would like to thank this subcommittee and its chair- 
man, Mr. Powell, for calling these hearings. I think they are very 
important. The full committee, under Chairman Aspinall, also must 
share in the gratitude of the mining industry for trying to bring to 
the attention of Congress the very sorry sight of a sick and dying basic 
U.S. industry, the mining industry. 

I know this committee will find Oregon’s fine congressional dele- 
gate, the Honorable Al Ullman, a ready and industrious worker in 
trying to correct the conditions that now exist. In Mr. Ullman’s 
district and other areas of Oregon many mineral deposits are going 
unworked and therefore wasted because of the poor economic climate 
in which domestic mining now finds itself. It is this economic climate 
I wish to discuss today. 

I shall just give a brief summary in order that you may get to the 
questioning. 

A brief résumé of our State’s metal mining industry reveals sev- 
eral things: 

(1) Our gold mines, similar to gold mines all over the country, 
were dealt a death blow by the 1942 War Production Board order. 

(2) The successful operation of our base metal mines depends on 
the price of gold. 

(3) This State has deposits of minerals necessary to national de- 
fense. 

(4) Mining in Oregon is extremely sensitive to the whims of Gov- 
ernment policy. 

(5) Unless a sympathetic or understanding Government reverses 
or corrects its present policy, metal mining in Oregon is finished. 

I should add that the present policy is nonexistent, but some policy 
must come out ultimately, we hope. 

Unless one knew better, it would appear that metal mining in 
Oregon was deliberately and coldly killed off in this past 20-year 
period. I do not believe this was the case. I believe mining has 
become impossible through a set of circumstances that was overlooked 
by our Government planners in their zeal to make the world a better 
place in which to live. Over the years the policymakers have tried 
to improve the lot of our friendly nations, not realizing how sensitive 
domestic mining is to the slightest economic advantage which might 
prevail in other parts of the world. 

There is no question, at least in the case of some Oregon mineral 
deposits, that the high-grade and readily accessible domestic ores 
have been depleted or are approaching depletion, while mineral re- 
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sources in other parts of the world are at an earlier stage of economy 
development. But this is only part of the reason for reduced gp. 
mestic mineral production and increasing mineral imports. Sever) 
countries, Canada for example, have recognized that bringing a ming 
into production is a precarious operation and therefore grant tax ey. 
emptions until the property can stand on its feet. Other busines 
enticements offered mining by foreign nations include various tay 
writeoff allowances for the life of the property, duty-free imports. 
tion of essential equipment, Government participation in financip 
liberal money-raising or stock-selling laws, protective tariffs, fayop. 


able treaties that have the effect of law, liberal means for acquiring | 


land title, purchase of gold at higher than the United States prica 
of $35 per ounce, and manipulations of currency. In brief, forej 
countries offer inducements that make it desirable to develop their 


mines. They realize that mineral development is beneficial and i | 


has an added advantage in that exports to the United States build up 
their dollar balance. In contrast, mining in the United States has 
been faced with rising material and labor costs, increased taxes and 
new taxes, tightening finance laws, decreasing tariff protection, and 
more restrictive land laws. Any of these hamper mining but alto. 
gether they are destructive. 

And this is not all. International finance agencies, such as Worl 
Bank and the International Finance Corporation, have funds that 
can be made available for foreign mining exploitation. When this 
money cannot be obtained, or as an adjunct to this source, American 
foreign aid has stepped in either in the form of straight financing or 
lending money to a government which in turn participates in the 
mining venture. In addition, the United States sends experts abroad 
for geological and engineering studies. Still more U.S. aid is offered 
in the form of bartering farm surpluses for foreign minerals, which 
means that markets exist for some foreign-mined minerals when the 
market open to U.S. producers has been closed or curtailed. 

This is not to condemn these aids nor is it to state they are not 
necessary. This is offered to show that mines have been encouraged 
and been kept open overseas at the time when mines were being shut 
down and discouraged in the United States. 

Domestic mining is now facing still another Government-created 
threat. This is the fear that the mineral materials built up in the 
various national stockpiles will be released. Rumors of these releases 
are enough to curtail development of a new mining property in the 
United States and to force responsible marginal operations to liqui- 
date in order to get. as much back on their investment as possible. 

That is all I will state in my testimony, but I wish to call to the 
committee’s attention the chart appearing on page 2, which shows the 


very great number of mines which we used to have in Oregon. To- | 


day, I am sorry to report, we have operating but one gold mine, and 
that is operating only part time. That contrasts with the number 
in 1940 of around 380. 

There is only one mercury mine operating today and it might cloe 
down any time. : 

Chromite mines, of which had 40 a year ago, not one is operating 
today. 

Nickel mines, we have only one. By the way, it is the only nickel 
mine in the United States. 
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So when you count it up, you find we have approximately 314 mines 
jn our State. The sad part of it is that there are no prospectors in the 
hills. There is no inducement for people to go out searching for min- 
erals, and without people searching for new mines none will be found. 
These minerals will be wasted. Unless something is done to correct 
the present situation, these minerals will never be mined and never be 
utilized. That, I think, is thesorry plight we are facing. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Powe. Thank you. 

Our last witness is Mr. Thomas E, Martin, of Montezuma, Colo., 
and I will ask our colleague, Mr. Chenoweth, to welcome him. 

Is Mr. Martin present ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. MARTIN, BURKE-MARTIN MINES, 
MONTEZUMA, COLO. 


Mr. Powett. Do you have a statement for the record, Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martrn. I do not have a prepared statement, but I would like 
permission to submit one at a later date. 

Mr. Powe. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Commirree Nore.—Statement referred to was not received at the 
time hearings were printed.) 

Mr. Cuenowetu. We are glad to have you before the committee, 
Mr. Martin. I do not have the pleasure of representing the district 
where you operate, but we are delighted to have you. 

Mr, Martin. Thank you. 

My name is Thomas E. Martin, of Montezuma, Colo. Montezuma 
is almost lost on the map. It is at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 

In 1948 I came West from Indiana to inherit what is now the Burke- 
Martin mines. This is the mountain where the original discovery of 
silver in Colorado was made in 1864. A man walking over the top of 
the ground kicked up a piece of rock similar to what you see here 
[indicating], walking from Leadville to Central City. He took it to 
an assayer and they found it contained silver. 

When I got there what had been just holes in the ground, maybe 30 
to 100 feet deep, were caved in. There were evidences of mining, a 
few William Jennings Bryan buttons and old miners’ candlesticks and 
that sort of thing around, but very little ore in evidence. They told 
me the ore was just under the ground, so I borrowed a bulldozer and 
took the top off the ground. 

During this time I went broke, and for 3 years I lived on deer meat 
and beans. This is a typical mining story. You are a greenhorn, 
you are a landowner, you are a prospector, and eventually you are an 
operator. 

What I did not realize was that all of this was tied in with policy. 
What I did not realize was that there were people in high places who 
were paid to say there was not any ore. 

I opened up 21 miles of veins on this one mountain from an altitude 
of 10,000 feet up to an altitude of 12,500 feet. 

Then recently the city of Denver drove a tunnel 23 miles underneath 
my property to deliver water from the west slope to the east slope and 
they have hit ore 2,000 feet below my deepest level. That ore has 

n known on top of the surface for over 100 years. 
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This is typical not just in one district. It is typical not only there | 


but in every district of Colorado. on 
But here is the thing I want to point out to you, and this is my pur. ot 
e: This is an asset of the State of Colorado and of the United 
tes of America, I inherited this from a typical prospector grand th 
uncle and when I came out there he said there was enough ore in that 
mountain to balance the national budget. I do not know if he meant w 
during General Grant’s time or what, but he said there was enough or 
in the mountain to balance the national budget. th 
We have a problem. As you see, this looks like ordinary rock | 
Under a fine glass you begin to see little particles that look like silyer | th 
dollars sometimes. This is mixed with lead and zinc, which is your | 
groceries. Then every once in a while you hit into a bonanza, or at th 
Teast you think you will. ) 
These are the mineral resources of the United States, not mineasan | A 


individual, but we have taken the incentive out of this. Certainly 
private capital is not interested because they do not know tomorrow 
whether the price of lead and zine will be 10 cents or 2 cents. Eve 


time the price of lead or zinc drops a penny a pound that is $20 a ton, M 

You might say, “Still you are making money.” But the $20 a ton may 

be the 50-cent profit you are working on. : tl 
The real danger is this: The men will find work. They will run d 


out of deer. And the main thing is you do not train a miner in a day, 
We have arisen to emergency after emergency all the way from the 
Civil War. After the First World War they came in and started up 
the mines again. Then they let them stop dead until World War Ii. 
It happened again after the Korean war. 

But what happens after you run out of miners? These men are 
not trained in a day. Our conditions are different. I feel that we 
cannot run competition with a barefoot boy. But pay him the money 
that we pay our miners and there you will have foreign aid trade be- 


SN 
so. 


a! 
cause he can afford to buy a pair of shoes. 

I do not know what the reaction of this committee will be but Iam | s] 
going to suggest that you put the money in from the small miner's | te 
standpoint. The big miner can make it. He has already gone for- | 
eign for his profits. But you put the money in a small mine—and do I 
not let them kid you, they all started with one little hole in the ground | W 
and they got bigger and bigger and bigger. I am very pleased with | re 


what I have heard here from this committee. I was here yesterday and 
I am pleased that you gentlemen are so well informed. But I have got 


to urge you, the only way to get the money to the miners, or the best W 
way, is a direct subsidy, something that the smelter does not take of 0 
from the top. The smelters will get theirs. They can come back on h 
the miners without any recourse. They do not ask you, “Is it all right d 

with you if we charge you $34 a ton for treatment charges?” They just 
charge you and you get a check back. I do not object to that because p 

we do not have a smelter. We are not big enough to have a smelter. 
But let us give a subsidy to the miner and he will make the money | p 
and pay the national debt. Let us try it. We have tried everything r 
else. g 
I would like very much to pass this among you and let you takes t 
look at it. C 
P 
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Mr. Powerit. Thank you very much. We understand you came a 

at way and we are very happy to have you here and to have your 
observations. 

At this time we would like to have the five gentlemen who represent 
the States and State officials come forward and be seated. 

I would like you to identify yourselves so that our recording clerk 
will know who is doing the speaking. 

Mr. Wuuiston. I am 8S. H. Williston, executive vice president of 
the Cordero Mining Co. 

Mr. Paumer. I am Robert S. Palmer, executive vice president of 
the Colorado Mining Association. 

Mr. Darmirzev. 1 am William F. Darmitzel, executive director of 
the New Mexico Mining Association, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Mr. Romney. I am Miles F. Romney, manager of the Utah Mining 
Association. 

‘Mr. Dorx. I am Hollis M. Dole, director of the State of Oregon 
Department of Geology and Mineral Industries. 

Mr. Martin. I am Thomas E. Martin of the Burke-Martin Mines, 
Montezuma, Colo. 

Mr. Poweti. The Chairman would like to say that he has looked 
through your testimony—of course he has not been able to study it in 
detail—and there are many questions we would like to ask. 

The main thing is, we know you gentlemen came a long distance and 
we feel all will be in vain unless we pinpoint what we can do. That 
is the question in my mind, what can we do? 

At this time I would like to yield such time as he may desire to our 
distinguished colleague from Texas, Mr. Rogers, who was chairman of 
this subcommittee before me. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The first question that I would like to direct to the panel is this, 
and I would like for each one of you to make some statement on it. 

Do you think the mining industry of the United States is in such 
shape that it will require subsidization by the Federal Government 
to bring it where it should be? 

Mr. Wituiston. In answer to that question, tariffs are in a way a 
subsidy. I would say that without any question the mining industry 
will either have to have subsidies or tariff protection or quotas or a 
revaluation of the American dollar to survive. 

Mr. Rocers. Which do you think would be better, Mr. Williston ? 

Mr. Wiuuston. Tariffs or quotas are the time-honored and normal 
way of handling this problem. Candidly, I do not think the Congress 
or the administration will supply them, and I think probably the only 
hope the industry has is a revaluation of the dollar. That is pretty 
drastic. 

Mr. Rogers. Does that mean you are opposed to the subsidy ap- 
proach ? 

Mr. Wiuiston. Individual subsidies on individual metals in the 
past have proven rather conclusively that is not the answer, for this 
reason: A direct subsidy calls for an annual appropriation by Con- 
gress. That means no individual mine operator can count on more 
than the appropriation that has already been approved. A subsequent 
Congress may not approve that subsidy. For that reason I am op- 
posed to subsidies. 
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Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Williston. 

Mr. Palmer ? 

Mr. Pautmer. Mr. Rogers, I feel that the domestic producer should 
have equal opportunity with the foreign producer. It is my opinion 
that when the foreign producer has to meet the conditions which exist 
in the United States from the standpoint of the employment of labor, 
from the standpoint of the cost of transportation to market, and from 
the other standpoints, that the industry will need no protection. But 
until that day arrives I think it is highly important to recognize the 
differential between those who attempt to produce in the United 
States, with the governmental restrictions and obligations and taxes 
and wage scales which prevail in the United States, as compared to 
those which prevail in other areas in which minerals are being 
produced. 

Whether a subsidy would be preferable from an international stand- 
point is somewhat of a question in my mind. I have seen the applica- 
tion of subsidies to the mining industry and I know that a great many 
of the leaders in the industry are opposed to any subsidies. The Cana- 
dian Government, a smaller government than ours, pays a subsidy to 
their gold mine operators and there seems to be little criticism of the 
operation of that program in Canada, which is a stable government, 
and the companies which receive the benefits from that program are 
substantial companies. 

I have had it said to me by men in the executive departments that 
the tariff approach is the wrong approach. But I feel that under 
the circumstances at the moment that the suggestions of the Lead and 
Zinc Committee on lead and zinc are proper, and I feel they will be 
highly beneficial to domestic producers of the base metals. 

i would also say that in my area, where gold and silver are found in 
conjunction with some of the base metals, that a proper recognition of 
correct prices for those precious metals would be highly beneficial and 
would help the producer of mineral in our area. As to the producers 
of other minerals, I would prefer to have others express their views, 
but I have seen the application of subsidies and they have worked 
very well on occasion when properly administered. By that I mean 
a law rather than a determination by an administrator. 

Mr. Powe.u. One of the astounding facts you brought out in your 
prepared statement is that the amount of gold reserve we have in this 
country, in the event gold was demanded by foreign benefactors 
holding claims to gold in our stockpile, is less than $8 billion. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Parmer. I do not know what the facts are today but all the 
leading magazines have been carrying articles on it. 

Mr. Powre.tu. We have $20.3 billion of gold and the demands by 
foreign benefactors total $12.7 billion. That would be a difference 
of $7.6 billion. 

Mr. Wiuuistron. Mr. Chairman, that was correct as of about 4 days 
ago but that is not the latest figure. Our gold reserve as of this 
morning is $19,773 million. 

Mr. Powe. You pointed out that the amount of money that has 
gone out of this country is just about equal to the debt limit, which 
Congress raised last week. You said the amount that has gone out 


of this country was $298 billion and we raised the debt limit to $295 
billion. 
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Mr. Morris. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Poweiu. Yes. \ t 

Mr. Morris. I do not wish to argue with the chairman, but I think 
we ought to point out that we did not raise the debt. We only raised 

imit. 

pe May I answer one question, and that is that I recall 
when the Congress lowered the percentage of gold required as a re- 
serve back of the American dollar, and I remember that our Senator, 
Senator Johnson from Colorado, offered an amendment on the floor 
of the Senate suggesting that the price of gold be increased rather 
than the percentage of gold back of the dollar being decreased. But 
at that time the Federal Reserve Board Chairman and the Monetary 
Fund Board Chairman and the Secretary of the Treasury and others 
objected to that suggestion. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Darmitzel. 

Mr. Darmirzet. On the general question of whether the mining in- 
dustry needs a tariff, quota, or subsidies, I feel the problem itself is 
complex enough that it cannot be answered in such general terms as 
does it need a tariff, yes or no, or does it need quotas, yes or no. Each 
of the individual industries should be looked at separately. The an- 
swer for one may not be the answer for another. 

I would like to agree with Mr. Williston on the subsidy approach. 
The mining industry needs to plan ahead years in advance to develop 
their ore reserves and plan the mining of those reserves, and where 
you have a subsidy program on a year-to-year basis it does not give 
the management an opportunity to do this advance planning in order 
to make an economical operation of a mine. 

I feel most of our people would be against any form of subsidy 
approach. 

Mr. Rocers. Are not quotas on the same basis ? 

Mr. DarmirzeL. They are subject to change but they do not change 
quite so rapidly as does the subsidy program. The subsidy has to be 
voted each year by Congress and the attitude of Congress shifts widely 
in a span of years, whereas I feel a tariff or quota program, if that is 
the answer to a particular problem, is somewhat more stable. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you know of any other approach to settle this 
problem other than tariffs, subsidies, or quotas? 

Mr. Darmirzet. No, I do not. 

Mr. Rocers. Do you not think that so far as subsidies are concerned 
we are looking for a general metals policy in which the Government 
will underwrite the proposition that the mining industry in this Na- 
tion must be stabilized not only for the defense of the country mili- 
tarily but for the defense of the country economically and for the 
development of our natural resources, and that subsequent Congresses 
should obey or keep the word of the Government insofar as there is 
a general policy on the subject ? 

Mr. Darmrrzex. Yes, sir. I feel that a good minerals policy is 


the basis for any type of solution to these problems. We have to have 
a minerals policy to start from. 


Mr. Rogers. Mr. Romney ? 

Mr. Romney. I think the subject has been covered pretty generally 
and I feel that basically the long-range problem of the industry is 
the basic determining point of what should be done, what is best done, 
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the application which has the longest range application being the beg 
application. é 

It seems to me that the tariff approach, which is written as a Jay 
and, it is true, is subject to review, is subject to longer periods of rp. 
view, but under different conditions. 

Take the quota which is presently applied. It is my understand. 
ing that in October of this year there will be a full review. In othe 
words, any quota is subject to an annual review of the situation. 4 
subsidy is on more sandy ground—both of us having spent some 
time in Texas—for the simple reason that you come up against the 
appropriation problem. We solved that in the subsidy bill of last 
year. We saw it in Public Law 733. Just the minute that it can 
solved we have reached a point where we should not spend that money 
and it is gone, regardless of the policy back of it. 

Going back to the basic point, I feel that. the tariff is the longest, 
best, and soundest. solution. You go to the various portions of the 
industry and there you run up against another problem. Can you 
apply a tariff, let us say, to the cobalt industry? It is a horse of g 
different color to try to apply it to the lead and zinc industry. 

I think it has to be looked at from the standpoint of the basic policy 
we are going to have for a sound, long-range mineral policy and pro- 
gram in this country. We adopt the principle that the tariff is the 
best approach. 

Maybe quotas will have to be looked at in others. In some I can 
see that we have to go back to the principle of Public Law 733 and 
206 preceding it and look at these industries and decide whether or 
not we are going to have a segment of each one of our critically needed 
industries alive and going in this country. If we have to go to subs- 
dies to do it, to implement that policy, I think that is good policy, 

Mr. Rogers. I am afraid that subsidies might get caught in this 
maelstrom of spenders and savers. 

Mr. Romney. It is entirely probable. I look at the stockpiling 
situation today and the threat hanging over our heads in those sur- 
plus minerals acquired. All of us in this room, or most of us anyway, 
would say, “Let us keep them right where they are.” Those of us 
who look at the financial picture of how much money is there, and 
reduce it from a 5-year program to a 3-year program, with all of 
that surplus we need this money and let us go after it and get it. 
The release of that stuff would put the mining industry back another 
thousand years. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Powerit. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Powett. You mentioned a nickel mine in Oregon. 

Mr. Romney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Powe... I withdraw my question until we hear from the next 
witness. 

Mr. Rogers. Go ahead on just a brief statement on this section of 
the tariff. 

Mr. Dorr. Mr. Rogers, I am in essential agreement with Mr. Willis- 
ton and Mr. Romney in regard to tariffs, but. I would like to point 
out that we have metallurgical grade chrome in Oregon. The only 
place in the United States where you have metallurgical grade chrome 
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js in Oregon. Subsidies have not worked well there and it is true 
that every year the few dollars that the chrome miner made he had 
to come back to Congress to see if he could not do something to get it 
extended another year. Subsidies did do this: Subsidies kept the 
miners out in the hills, albeit it was from year to year to year. It did 
develop chrome. As a matter of fact, our chrome reserves right now, 
metallurgical grade chrome, although not high, are much greater than 
the U.S. Geological Survey estimated there ever was in the West. 

As a matter of fact, the last program brought out more chrome 
out of the ground than the survey estimated was present. 

So, I cannot say that I heartily endorse subsidies, but when you 
take a material such as chrome where our use of it is around 2 million 
tons a year, plus or minus, and the probable production on the west 
coast around 50,000 tons, I think in this case the subsidies would 
help. It would keep the people out in the hills and we would have a 
little mining and would know a little bit more about our mineral 
deposits which I think is important. 

I do not think subsidies are the long-range answer. We have a 
good stock yet. ; 

Mr. Powetu. The chairman is very sorry to profess ignorance on 
this and he knows that the members of this committee know very 
much more on it than he does, and he is sorry to take their time and 
yours, but what is chemical chromite ? 

Mr. Dotz. This is the metallurgical grade which is high chrome, 
low silicon aluminum and the rest. There is a chemical grade in 
which the chrome does not have to be so high and you can have higher 
iron. In the refractory grade the alumina is higher than it is in the 
metallurgical grade. 

Mr. Poweti. The reason for asking that is because we had testi- 
mony here from the Government agency that we have not stockpiled 
sufficient chemical chromite. 

Mr. Dotx. I would not know about that. 

Mr. Powerit. That we know. That has been given to us. You 
have chemical chromite there? 

Mr. Dot. In Oregon there is some chemical grade chrome, but the 
important thing is that we have the more important material, the 
metallurgical grade, and I think that is what the Nation should try 
to develop. The Philippines and South Africa have considerable 
quantities of both metallurgical and refractory. 

Mr. Powext. In your State you have the only nickel mine? 

Mr. Doe. That is correct. 

Mr. Powetx. I am acquainted with that. Basically, it is owned by 
Canadians but the management and the president are Americans, 

This company has sent analyses to this committee indicating that 
they can produce this nickel for about $0.50 a pound. The only 
nickel that we have now is nickel that comes from Cuba where the 
Government has invested millions of dollars in the mines and it is 
a question of whether that will continue to operate under Castro’s law. 

This one mine in all of the United States is in your State and can- 
not get any assistance or cooperation from our Government as of 
today ? 

Mr. Dore. I think that is right. I might—— 

Mr. Bartne. Would you yield? 

42517—59—_-8 
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Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Barina. I would like to ask this question at this time before 
we get off the question of subsidies and while we are still on this 
topic. I would like to ask you what you think of a return to the 
price plan premium which operated during the war and which wasg sye. 
cessful. I realize that a subsidy and all that goes with it is not too 
desirable. When you think of a subsidy you think of somebody get. 
ting paid for something he did not do. A premium price plan is based 
upon the amount of work that they do with an assured price when 
they do bring in the metal. 

What would you gentlemen think of that? 

Mr. Palmer, who was familiar with that during the war, I would 
like to get an answer from him on that. 

Mr. Patmer. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Baring, you have 
revived memories which are both pleasant and unpleasant because 
I recognize that many of the leaders of industry were opposed to the 
premium price plan for obvious reasons. From the standpoint of 
the smaller producer it worked exceptionally well and in our area 
we were most fortunate in our experience with the premium price 
plan. However, there were administrative problems which involved 
personalities which caused dissension, criticism, and it was criticized 
largely by the major operators. 

I would like to call Congressman Baring’s attention to a long- 
range subsidy program for the uranium industry which has worked 
very well and at the time that the silver program was adopted there 
were some who alleged that that was a subsidy program and some of 
the people who have been the most critical of subsidies were perfectly 
willing to accept payments in that direction. ; 

I would like to say to you that our experience with the premium 
price plan is that it was very beneficial. 

Mr. Barrne. That is all. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I yield back because I have already 
used my time. 

Mr. Powe... The gentleman from Colorado ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, I want to divide my time with 
my colleagues as I know that they will have some very pertinent 
questions. I have been very much impressed with the statements pre- 
sented here this morning. This is certainly a group of experts on 
mining and I do not think I ever saw a more imposing array of wit- 
nesses before the committee. They have intimate knowledge of our 
mining problems. 

I would like to say this: As far as Federal subsidies and tariffs are 
concerned, we might just as well forget them. It is obvious that 
Congress is not going into those fields in this session, which leaves the 
premium price plan, which Mr. Baring mentioned, as the other 
alternative. 

Mr. Palmer, you mentioned our lack of a domestic mining policy. 
We do have a foreign mining policy ¢ 

Mr. Parmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You have been observing this closely for 4 
number of years and would you say that the domestic mining indus- 
try perhaps is one of the most glaring examples of damages to 4 
domestic industry caused by the reciprocal trade agreements program 
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and our international policies over a period of many years? Is there 
any other industry that has suffered as much as the domestic mining 
industry in this respect ? 

Mr. Parmer. I think the domestic mining industry has sacrificed 
more through the Reciprocal Trade Act than any other industry; 
yes, Sil. 

“ Mr. CuenowerH. Without the trade problem, what would have 
been the picture today in the mining industry? It is obvious that we 
would have problems, of course, but how much of our trouble has 
been caused by this foreign mineral policy which is a part of our 
overall foreign policy which we have been following for many years? 

Mr. Parmer. A major factor which has destroyed our industry has 
been our foreign policy under reciprocal trade and foreign trade. 

Mr. CuenowetH. It does not appear to me, Mr. Palmer, that there 
is going to be any material change in the policy because those of us 
who believe in these policies are in control of both political parties 
and they always see to it that their people are nominated and elected. 
I think that the present policy is going to continue and we are faced 
with the alternative of what we are going to do to obtain relief. 

What would your recommendation be? What could this committee 
do right now in the way of legislation which would be helpful in bring- 
ing back the mining industry at least to a halfway normal condition 
in this country ¢ 

Mr. Parmer. When you passed the Reciprocal Trade Act, you pro- 
vided in the act for relief for those industries which were injured 
and you set up an administrative agency empowered by the Congress 
toact. I realize that it is too late to expect legislation this session 
of Congress and I also realize that immediate relief for the industry 
is desirable. 

Mr. CuenowetH. May I ask you right there, Mr. Palmer, what has 
been your experience in attempting to obtain relief under the ma- 
chinery set up under the Reciprocal Trade Act ? 

Mr, Patmer. I do not know of any segment of our industry which 
has received relief. I wonder sometimes whether Members of Con- 
gress have taken of their time to analyze the matter sufficiently and 
work with the administrative agencies for cooperative action for 
solution of our problem. CDMA is one agency to which I refer. 
Mr. Cuenowetu. There are a number of applications pending 
now? 

Mr. Paumer. Yes, sir; there are four and there will be more. 

The General Counsel for the Civil Defense Mobilization Agency, 
which addressed our regional meeting in Denver which you attended, 
made direct assurances to the mining industry that if we would pro- 
ceed before that Agency that they would give our problems their un- 
divided attention. However, there has not been any evidence of that 
since the meeting with those industries that have appeared before 
that Agency. 

Mr. Cuenowern. No favorable action taken ? 

Mr. Parmer. Not yet; no, sir. 

Mr. Cuznowern. How long have their applications been pending? 
Recent: developments ? 

Mr. Paumer. No, this has been quite some time. I think the appli- 
cations were filed shortly after the new act went into effect by some 
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of the divisions of the industry. I do feel that it is a cumbersome 
procedure, but nevertheless it is the only procedure that is available 
at this time that I know of. 

Mr. CuEenowerH. Suppose we directed and authorized you to work 
out the solution to this mining problem and gave you full authority 
what would you do? 4 

Mr. Pautmer. Mr. Chairman, I think I could do it. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Tell us what you would do. I am sure that you 
could do it. Iknow you well enough for that. 

Mr. Paumer. I want to say this: There has been some comment 
made in the past that people who are not in the mining industry, or 
men who have not been trained in the mining profession, know noth- 
ing about our industry. My observation has been that men with 
broad vision in the business field, in the field of economics, in the field 
of commerce, and in the field of human understanding, are far mor 
capable of solving our problems than some of us are ourselves, 

As evidence of that, we had advisory committees to the administra. 
tion on prior occasions and those advisory committees would disagree. 
Why? Because of particular connections with particular outfits or 
of particular persuasion. This problem involves our national interests 
and the security of our country, Judge Chenoweth. 

The only reason that I appear here and take up your time today is 
because I personally am concerned about the welfare of my country 
and I do not want to wave the flag here, but I honestly say to youit 
is above the special interests of any mining company or any mining 
group, or any particular interests in the city of New York or any- 
place else. 

This involves the welfare of our Nation and our Nation has, o 


occasion, experienced a shortage of the very things we are talking | 


about here today. What is happening? We are losing our exper- 
enced miners and our experienced personnel. Many of our better 
men are being exported abroad to conduct mining operations abroad. 
Our best. know-how is going abroad. Our best machinery is going 
abroad and we are losing an essential to the economy of this country 
that I feel is very vital to our national defense and security. 

Just one other thing. The military departments tell me that they 
have sufficient metal in stockpile to meet our requirements in the 


event of an emergency, but may I say in all seriousness, and ask the | 


members of this committee, what would happen if somebody dropped 
a bomb on this country and destroyed a large segment of industry! 
Where would we get the metal to replace it ? 

Mr. CueNnowerH. Do you not feel, Mr. Palmer, that we should k 
self-sufficient as far as possible in our minerals? 

Mr. Parmer. I think we should have a percentage of our ow 
market, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. CHEenoweru. We should not be entirely dependent on foreign 
mines for our mineral supplies? 

Mr. Parmer. Not entirely. I think that is contrary to our bet 
interest. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Particularly in time of war, because we are help 
less then for supplies? val | 

Mr. Patmer. It is contrary to our declared policy as well as legisi | 
tion which is now on the statute books. 
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Mr. CuenoweTu. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate these comments by 
Mr. Palmer and I wish that I could take some more time. I would 
like to question my neighbor, Mr. Romney and also Mr. Dole who is 
very much interested in gold. I think we ought to do something to 
increase the supply of gold as obviously our stocks are being de- 
pleted. We have some in Colorado, some in Oregon, that we would 
like to put back in operation. 

However, I am not going to have the time to go into that. Mr. 
Shoup, of Colorado, will be here next week and we will then go into 
that situation. : ; 

Let me say that I have greatly enjoyed this opportunity to see you 

entlemen and I think that you have made a most valuable con- 
tribution to the problems facing the mining industry. 

Mr. Palmer said that you are here as a patriotic American group 
representing the mining industry and I fully agree with him. 

Mr. Powerit. The gentleman from Nevada / 

Mr. Barine. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to be here this morning 
and I think that all of the gentlemen have contributed wonderful 
facts to us. I am especially delighted to take up this subject of gold 
and the reevaluation of the dollar. 

I think that a few minutes ago Mr. Palmer hit the nail on the head 
when he said that this is a measure that is concerned with the welfare 
of this country. I do not think it is a matter of stimulating a particu- 
lar industry at all, but I think we have reached the point now where 
we are on the verge of economic collapse. I think Mr. Williston’s 
statement on the reevaluation of the dollar is something we should go 
ahead with. It was been said that many magazines are pushing gold 
at the present time, but I want to state that I was in the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s Office for pretty near an hour and a half about a month 
ago. 

We told him of our bills on gold, to establish a free market, to raise 
the price to 70 rather than 35, and he turned us down cold. I told him 
that my reason was not particularly to help out one segment of the 
mining industry but that the people were concerned with our policy 
and where are we going and what about it? I asked him if we had the 
gold to back up our paper money and his statement was that we do. 

According to these articles that we are reading by the experts, some 
coming from Wall Street, some from bankers, some from industry, the 
foreign demand right now could wipe us out or very nearly so. I think 
that this is a very important thing. We do have gold bills here in 
Congress and there are a number of us who have them. We cannot 
get a hearing before the Banking and Currency Committee which 
handles that particular segment. On the other hand, do you not think 
that the men in charge downtown should be advised by all of you that 
hearings should be held and that this should be looked into ? 

I, myself, am very, very worried and I think most of you are. 

Mr. Williston ? 

Mr. Wituiston. Mr. Baring, I think the reason for your rather un- 
favorable reception at the T reasury was the fact that the Treasury 
cannot admit this or they would bring on what they fear. We now 
have $19.7 billion at Fort Knox of our own gold. We are running 
slightly less than a $4 billion cash adverse trade balance and we are 
losing $4 billion a year. 
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Whether it is in gold or paper is beside the point. There is, as you 
know, $16 billion of potential foreign demand, of which, roughly, gy 
billion is immediate and the rest could be converted within q week 
If the adverse trade cash balance continues at the rate it has gone 
for the last 2 years, we will be down to the $16 billion level 1 year 
from now. 

Then how long will those foreigners who do have a claim leave tha 
claim undrawn when they know that the last man who puts in a claim 
will not get paid ? 

I might bring up one other thing. The Bretton Woods Agreemen; 
was a treaty. The treaty was approved by the Senate and it over. 
rides the powers of Congress. You cannot change the value of the 
dollar until you repudiate the Bretton Woods Agreement. 


Mr. Barina. Then the approach would be for Congress to do that! | 


Mr. Wuuiston. That would be the approach but it takes 90 days 
to abrogate the Bretton Woods Agreement. If you were to pass q 
law abrogating the Bretton Woods Agreement, you would give the 
foreign countries 90 days to pull out the gold they have. In the Brettop 
Woods Agreement it states that in the event the dollar is changed, the 
foreign countries can still withdraw the dollars of the same weight, 
I think your hands are tied. 

I would suggest that you make a study of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment which, as you know, was promulgated and led by H. Dexter 
White. I think you have heard that name often enough. He was 
the Chairman of the Bretton Woods Agreement. 

There are other things in there. If you desire to change the value 
of the American dollar, under the Bretton Woods Agreement you have 
to have the consent of 32 foreign nations and you do not think you ar 
going to get it, I hope. I think the point on this gold business is that 
if our adverse cash balances continue for another year, the foreigners 
are going to take the gold and then whether there is a voluntary or 
involuntary withdrawal from the dollar, that is the answer. I do 
not think there is any choice in the matter. 

It can probably be extended another 6 months or even another year 
by palliative measures, but I think the Swiss have it fairly well pegged 
in a recent statement in Lawrence’s magazine, the U.S. News & World 
Report. The report of the Swiss bankers, who are very much hard 
money men, is that we are going to have to revalue the dollar or go 
off the gold standard, one way or the other. 

Mr. CHenowetu. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Barina. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I would like to have Mr. Williston tell us what 
he thinks the price of gold should be. What would be a realistic 
price for gold ? ; 

Mr. Wiuiston. I would rather not see any figure set. There is8 
wide variance in the amount of inflation we have had in this country. 
The mining dollar at the present time is worth about 25 cents in rela- 
tion to 1939. On that basis, to reestablish the gold industry, you have 
to have a price of $140. A dollar goes just about as far as 25 cents did 
in 1939. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I have heard figures mentioned but never $140. 

Mr. Wiuiston. I know. That is why I said I would rather se 
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it established by an actual supply-demand balance. I would prefer 
not to see a figure set. 

Mr. Bartne. How about silver? What is the price of silver? 

Mr. Martin. We get 92 cents an ounce from the smelter. 

What the Government pays of that, I do not know. 

Mr. Parmer. How much? 

Mr. Martin. Ninety-two cents. 

Mr. Romney. 90.5 is the market price. 

Mr. Wituiston. The market price above the Government price. 

Mr. Bartne. What is the market price? 

Mr. Wuuiston. Ninety-one-and-an-eighth. Actually, no silver 
should be going to the Treasury. According to Mr. Hardy, Sunshine 
is losing silver so that they will have lost their surplus balance within 
the next 4 years. In other words, there is not only a run on gold but a 
run on silver, too. 

Mr. Barina. I see that time is going fast, Mr. Chairman, but I 
just want to make one more statement. 

I think Mr. Palmer’s testimony showed that by 1975 we would use 
approximately 150 percent more tungsten ; is that correct, for that one 
particular item? This letter from Senator Anderson’s office that you 
gave us shows that one company in South America got $20 million 
for a tungsten contract. 

You know my position on foreign aid but, anyway, last year when 
Public Law 733 came to an end and Congress refused to carry out 
its promises to these people all over, we figured then that the men 
(American miners) who had the tungsten already mined, if we fig- 
ured up what we had promised to let them get back, it would have 
cost us around $20 million. It would have, at least, been good faith 
with the miners and yet the Congress turned them down. 

I wanted to bring that out for the purpose of comparison where 
one foreign company got $20 million when all the tungsten mines 
in the United States were promised a price for their tungsten and 
didn’t get reimbursed. 

That is all. 

Mr. Powexx. The gentleman from New Mexico? 

We will give you until 10 minutes of and then the gentleman from 
Missouri will have until 5 minutes to 12. 

Mr. Morris. I first want to make one statement to the panel. It is 
a real pleasure to me to have this group of gentlemen testify because 
I personally feel that you know what you are talking about. 

However, I would like to point out to you this one thing which 
will have even more far er effects on your industry than the 
Export-Import Bank: a program called the Development Loan Fund 
administered by the Mutual Security Act. This program is one 
whereby the Federal Government will loan dollars to any corpora- 
tion. As I interpret the language and the law, it is broad enough 
to cover anything or anybody. The loan is repaid in soft currency 
and it then cannot be taken out of the country. The loan can be 
canceled at any time after it is approved. The effect on the mining 
industry that I can envision is that they could set up any number of 
mining operations in foreign countries under this Development Loan 
Fund and it would even go further than just loaning them money. 
It would actually amount to a gift. That is something that your 
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industry is going to be faced with in the future, not only loans byt 
gifts. 

I think that is going to contain $700 million more, come the first of 
July. 

That is all I have to say at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Powe.u. The gentleman from Missouri ? 

Mr. Ranpauu. Mr. Chairman, this is the best informed panel that 
has appeared before this committee that I can ever recall represent. 
ing five of the big metal-producing States. There has been so much 
dropped into our laps here at this time that I want to take the chance 
to read the record and study it. 

I have no questions but I think this constitutes a challenge to this 
committee. 

Mr. Powex.x. I would like to say to you gentlemen that, along with 
my colleague from Missouri, we could not have had a more informed 
panel than you gentlemen. I know that you know the problem but I 
also want to restate it for the record. 

The problem you have presented here today is the problem that 
does not fall entirely within the confines of any one committee of 
Congress. That is the problem of gold and long thinking on currency, 
That is the problem of tariffs and quotas and subsidies. 

Do you think that the cause would be served if we could set upa 
joint committee of three members from the Banking and Currency 
Committee, three members from the Ways and Means Committee, 
and three members from the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
so that this would not be approached on a piecemeal basis? Do you 
think that might be a solution ? 

Do you think that if we had a joint committee to approach this 
problem that would be a solution ? 

Mr. Wuusron. I feel that to be a very excellent idea. If I might, 
could I answer a question that Mr. Rogers brought up earlier, his first 
question ? 

I refer to the subsidies versus tariffs or quotas. 

There is an alternative in that respect which is applicable to some 
of the smaller strategic metals, the payment of subsidy from tariff 
receipts. That has not all the disadvantages of straight subsidies 
because it has an assured cash supply. It should not raise much State 
Department opposition and it is particularly applicable to the prob- 
lem Mr. Dole brought up on chrome. It has no need for that in 
copper, lead, zinc, mercury and many other metals, but in the small 
strategic ones it is the one political expedient answer and although 
far from a good one, it is one. 

That might be kept in hand. 

In relation to one of Judge Chenoweth’s questions on the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, we ran into a problem on reciprocal trade. I think it is 
the understanding of Congress that the amendment to the last Reeip- 
rocal Trade Act gave the Tariff Commission the power to change any 
tariffs on any injury which could prove damage. It is not quite 
so. Only those who have had their tariffs cut are eligible. Those 
who have not had their tariffs cut are only eligible for a 50- 
percent increase on the former duty. If there was none, there 
is no chance for correction. That is what many of the metals run 
into when they go before the Tariff Commission, the fact that the 
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Tariff Commission does not have the power to grant relief. An 
amendment to the Reciprocal Trade Act, which I think was the in- 
tent of the House when that amendment went in last. year, would 
help a great deal. l nder that amendment, if the tariffs had_ been 
cut, then the ‘I ariff Commission has the power to raise the tariff rate 
to the equivalent of 50 percent ad valorem value of what it was back 
in 1953. ; 

Mr. CuenowetH. I think that is the general impression. 

Mr. Wiuiston. It is the impression in Congress that the Tariff 
Commission has the power, but it does not have it. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. It is an unfortunate situation. 

Mr. Wuuiston. Yes. An amendment that would rectify that 
would go a long way to broaden the power of the Tariff Commission 
so it could act. Now it cannot act on many of them. 

Mr. Powrtu. The gentleman from Colorado has suggested that the 
staff consider that in preparing the report. I refer to the observation 
made by Mr. Williston. 

Mr. Paumer. May I make the suggestion, sir, that, as rapidly as 
it is humanly possible, the committee make a report which could be 
distributed to the Ways and Means Committee for proper action as 
far as that committee is concerned. 

Mr. Powetu. The gentleman from Texas and I were just discussing 
the advisability of sending a memorandum from this committee to 
the appropriate Government officials with reference to the new quotas 
which would be arrived at in October. We think that might be a 
method of help. 

This committee sent a memorandum on quotas prior to the an- 
nouncement of any quotas. 

You suggest a memorandum also to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Parmer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Mills, will be before us Tuesday morning. It 
will be a good opportunity to make a proposal to him. 

Mr. Powetx. All laughs will be off the record. 

I want to thank you gentlemen again for coming today and I would 
like to announce that on Monday this committee will consider lead- 
zinc; Tuesday, cobalt and Congressman Mills on manganese, lithium 
and chromite; Wednesday, gold, silver, antimony, potash, fluorspar, 
See eetatam and tungsten; Thursday we will conclude with 
coal, 


This committee stands adjourned until the call of the Chair, Monday 
at 9:30 a.m. 


Thank you for coming here today, gentlemen. 
(Thereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 11:55 2.1.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1959 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MinrEs AND MINING, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Walter Rogers, 
presiding. : aia : 

Mr. Rogers. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will come to 
order. 

Today’s session is concerned principally with lead and zinc. This 
is one of the largest branches of the metal mining industry and one 
of the most depressed. On two occasions during the last 5 years the 
Tariff Commission has investigated conditions in this industry and re- 
ported injury from excessive imports. Today most of the small 
mines are closed and many of the larger mines that have continued 
to work are losing money. Employment in this industry last De- 
cember was down to 12,700 workers. In 1949 it was 23,000. Some 
slight improvement in the statistical position of the industry has re- 
sulted from the imposition of quotas on imports last fall. But heavy 
imports last fall are still coming in and the tariff duty which 
was equivalent to 50 percent or more of the foreign market value of 
the metal contents of imported ores now represents only 10 to 15 
percent. 

A special subcommittee of our full committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs under the chairmanship of our colleague, Hon. Ed 
Edmondson, reported that tri-State region, once the Nation’s lead- 
ing lead and zine producing area, is now completely shut down. Un- 
employment benefits in this region are exhausted and miners—most of 
them over 45 years of age—are unable to find other employment. I 
understand that conditions are almost as bad in the zinc and lead 
mining districts of several of our Western States. 

We have with us today probably the best qualified representatives 
of the industry who have come to describe from their firsthand know]l- 
edge the deplorable conditions existing in the lead-zinc industry today 
and to tell us about some of the causes that have contributed to bring 
these conditions about. Under the able leadership of Charles KE. 
Schwab, chairman of the industry’s Emergency Counithidties, these 
gentlemen have coordinated with each other and have agreed that 
each will testify in regard to the area in which he is best qualified, 
thereby avoiding a waste of time by duplication of testimony. We 
are fortunate, too, in having before the representative of the Inter- 
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national Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, Herman Clott. 
Most of the workers in the lead and zinc industry are duespaying 
members of his union. 

S. K. Droubay, vice president and general manager of the United 
Park City Mines Co., Utah, was unable to be here today but has sent 
a succinctly written statement which should be inserted in the record 
at this point. His name once afforded 2,000 steady jobs but now em. 
ploys only 240 workers. Operations show a loss because ore sold 
for $26.70 per ton in 1957 but only $17.78 in 1958. 

We are also expecting a written statement from Ed Snyder, one of 
the most respected leaders of the lead-zinc industry, which statement 
also should be inserted in the record at this point. He is president 
of the Combined Metals Reduction Co. in Salt Lake City, Utah, 

In the record of our hearings last Friday, there was inserted q 
general statement by Frank P. Knight, director of the Arizona 
Department of Mineral Resources. Mr. Knight also has a specific 
statement on lead and zine which should be inserted at this point, 
He indicates that only 10 mines are producing lead and zine in 
Arizona compared with an average of 154 some 10 years ago. He 
says that foreign aid, to miners, is a “better irony,” and that the 
operation of the foreign agricultural barter program is becoming 
known as a national scandal. He feels that flexible import taxes 
or quotas are essential for the lead-zinc industry. 

There is also a statement on copper from Charles F. Willis, con- 
sultant to the Arizona Copper Tariff Board, which I should like to 
have inserted in the record. Since Arizona produces about half of 


the Nation’s copper that State is vitally interested in what goes onin | 


the copper industry. The statement analyzes current conditions and 


affords a condensed rundown of the industry’s recent history, and | 


states that since production costs increased 40 percent from 1951 to 
1958, the 24-cent peril point calculated in 1951 might be increased 
to 33.6 cents today. 

And finally, I propose insertion of a brief statement from J, A 
Brownlow, president, Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO, which 
affirms that union’s interest in development of a program for the 
sound and healthy development. of the nonferrous industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these statements included in the 
record as indicated. 

Mr. AsprNaLu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnati. Reserving the right to object and I shall not object, 
but I wish that the chairman would place those statemens referred to 
in his statement at the end of today’s statement. 

Mr. Rocers. Without objection, the statements referred to in the 
opening statement of the chairman will be placed in the record at | 
the end of the hearing today. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter from the State Mining Eng- 
neer of Alaska, Mr. James A. Williams be included in the hearings 
held on Friday last. 

Without objection, that will be included. | 

There is one other thing I want todo. Originally, we were to hear | 
this morning from some of the people concerning copper, but since | 
most of these hearings will be concerned with lead and zine, the 
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ple interested in the copper industry worked in cooperation with 
the committee staff and have prepared some statistics and statements 
concerning those statistims, which have been filed with the committee. 

Without objection, this information will be filed in the record after 
all of the proceedings concerning lead and zinc today. 

Without objection that insertion will be made. 

We have a statement from Mr. Howard I. Young, president of 
the American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co., and that statement will be 
offered by the chairman of the full committee, Hon. Wayne N. Aspin- 
all of Colorado; the gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Asprnauu. At the request of Hon. Howard Baker, Congressman 
from the State of Tennessee, I ask that the statement which he de- 
livered to me this morning and submitted to the subcommittee under 
the sponsorship of Howard I. Young, president of the American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co., be made a part of the record at this point, 
together with Mr. Young’s letter accompanying the statement. 

Mr. Rocers. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., June 24, 1959. 
Hon. Wayne A. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Simm: I am attaching hereto statement I am making in regard to the hear- 
ings your committee is starting tomorrow, which statement you requested in your 
letter of June 2, 1959. 

Inasmuch as other members of the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee and mem- 
bers of various State associations are covering the bulk of the specific informa- 
tion you requested, I have confined my remarks to a brief statement of what I 
think the problem of the domestic lead and zine mining industry is and my opin- 
ion of the instruments which can be used to solve this problem, namely, tariffs or 
quotas. 

As your time for taking oral testimony is limited and I know you have a great 
many witnesses to hear, I did not make any request for oral testimony, and I am 
requesting that the attached written statement be filed with your committee along 
with other similar statements presented on the occasion of these hearings. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HowaArp I. Youna, President. 


STATEMENT oF Howarp I. YounG, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ZINO, LEAD & 
SMELTING Co. 


My name is Howard I. Young and I am president of the American Zine, Lead, 
& Smelting Co. Our company is currently mining zinc in the United States 
at the rate of approximately 40,000 tons of recoverable zine content per year, 
which is approximately 10 percent of the U.S. mine production of zine. Due to 
the current low prices of zinc, we have closed certain of our mines which pre- 
viously produced an additional 25,000 tons per year of recoverable zinc. We own 
what is considered to be one of the largest zine ore reserves in the United States, 
which contains in excess of 100 million tons of minable zinc ore. 

In addition to our mines, we own and operate two primary zine smelters, one 
secondary zinc smelter, two zinc pigment plants, and have zine concentrates con- 
verted to zinc metal for our account at two other primary smelters which we do 
not own. In these facilities, we normally produce approximately 170,000 tons 
per year of zinc metal and approximately 30,000 tons per year of zinc pigments. 
We market between 15 and 20 percent of the total slab zinc and zine pigments 
marketed in the United States. All of our smelting and pigment facilities have 
been curtailed during the past 2 years due to low market prices and less than 
normal demand during the U.S. heavy goods recession. 
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From the above you can see that we have substantial interests in the three 
main segments of the U.S.A. zine industry; namely, zine mining, zinc smelting 
and the production of zinc pigments. We do not own any foreign mines or 
smelters. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission in the past few years has twice unanimously 
found that the lead and zine mining industry of the United States was suffer. 
ing due to excess imports of foreign material. The mining industry continyes 
to suffer this injury today as much as it did when the last finding of the Tarig 
Commission was announced. 

The problem of the U.S. lead and zine mining industry is one of inadequate 
price. It is not a question of markets, as the lead and zinc concentrates pro. 
duced by domestic mines have always found a ready market in this country, 
The problem arises from the fact that with higher costs of labor and materials 
in this country, most American mines cannot operate at a world price level for 
their products which foreign mines, with their lower operating costs and higher 
grade of ore, find quite adequate for profitable operation. The price differentia) 
resulting from transportation costs and existing duties, which can be maintained 
in the United States over the London Metal Exchange market (which is com. 
monly recognized as the world market) cannot exceed 1 to 1.5 cents per pound 
of zinc. Prices on the London Metal Exchange market, which are quite satisfac. 
tory to foreign producers, plus this 1 to 1.5 cents differential, have not, under 
recent market conditions, been adequate to maintain the zinc mining industry of 
this country at reasonable levels. 

The differential which can be maintained in our domestic price over the London 
Metal Exchange price needs to be increased. Both mechanically and econom- 
ically, this increase can be accomplished by a reasonable increase in duty. The 
Tariff Commission on the occasion of both of its findings has recommended such 
increase. I feel that the mechanism of reasonable increase in duty affords a 
solution to the mining industry’s problem which will not be injurious to the 
smelting industry nor to the consumers of zine and zine products in this coun- 
try. A reasonable increase in duty should be instituted at the earliest possible 
date if the problems of the lead and zine industry are to be solved. Such duty 
increase should also include products of zinc and lead if they are to be truly 
effective. 

A second mechanism for accomplishing the increase in the differential over 
the world market is that of quotas. In the last Tariff Commission finding, 
three of the Commissioners recommended a rigid quota but suggested that it 
be used only as a mechanism of straightening out the then badly deteriorated 
market and expressed the thought that such a mechanism should be in effect 
for only approximately 1 year. Three of the Commissioners recommended flatly 
against quotas, and I commend their opinion and reasoning to you gentlemen 
of the Congress as I concur heartily with the findings of Commissioners Sutton, 
Jones, and Dowling regarding the inadvisability of the use of quotas in the 
lead-zine industry. 

As you gentlemen know, the administration chose the mechanism of quotas 
on October 1, 1958 to the exclusion of duties. We have now had approximately 
9 months’ experience under these quotas and if they are allowed to run for any 
prolonged period of time, I feel that we can foresee the following serious 
consequences : 

(a) The lead-zine mining industry has gone through a very serious cur- 
tailment and what is needed is a long-range solution to a prolonged problem 
so that it can build back to the production of adequate tonnages, but such 
rebuilding will obviously require a considerable period of time. Quotas which 
ean be removed at any time do not supply the permanency necessary for the 
building back of the lead and zine mining industry as plans must be made 
over a long period of time. Only a duty would give the assurance of long- 
range stability which the industry must have in order to undertake such a 
long-range rebuilding program. 

(b) In the 9-month period during which quotas on zine and lead have been 
in effect, they have not been successful in increasing the amount needed in the 
differential of the U.S.A. price over the world price. While this failure to 
some extent may be due to the fact that there have been extessive stocks of 
zine and lead in the United States, it is rather obvious that quotas never can 
accomplish the increase in the differential between the two prices which is 
needed because of the fact that they are narrow in their application, applying 
only to lead and zinc concentrates and lead and zine metal. There are many 
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products made from lead and zine which require very little additional cost or 
fabrication to allow them to completely circumvent quotas on concentrates and 
metals. Obviously, if we get too large a differential over the world market 
we will encourage the importation of these semifabricated and fabricated items 
of lead and zinc and thus the ultimate result can only be the loss of these 
markets permanently to foreign material. The industry cannot afford to take 
such a chance because of the devastating long-term results. To adequately take 
care of this matter, it would be necessary to place quotas on some 30 to 40 
additional products of zine or lead which would involve all of the admin- 
istrative complications incident to such quotas, both in this country and in the 
originating countries of these products. This would have the result of merely 
compounding the administrative problem many, many fold and because of the 
complications of classification of various products under our present tariff law, 
there is grave doubt that an effective job could be accomplished even if 
attempted. 5 : ; ; 

(c) The present zinc metal quotas arbitrarily assign 140,000 tons per year, 
or approximately 15 percent of the U.S.A. metal market in zine, to various 
foreign countries, all of which market they did not control before quotas. 
While it is true that this quantity of metal represents 80 percent of the so- 
called commercial imports from foreign countries during the base period 1953- 
1957, it does not take into account the fact that during this period substantial 
amounts of domestically smelted metal were purchased by our Government 
for stockpile and these quantities of domestically produced metal were with- 
drawn from normal commercial markets during such period of stockpiling, mak- 
ing temporary room for the amount of foreign metal constituting commercial 
imports during this period. The effect of the present quotas is to permanently 
deprive the domestic industry of this segment of its domestic business most of 
which it formerly had. 

(d) The zinc concentrate quotas as presently set up are on a first-come first- 
served basis which is highly discriminatory to various segments of the smelting 
industry and in the ultimate will result in an automatic allocation of metal 
markets in this country based purely upon the ability of each smelting company 
to control raw material with no regard to efficiency, aggressive sales policy, qual- 
ity, service, and all of the other ordinary elements which make for a competitive 
industry. To overcome this discrimination and inequity would entail virtually 
complete Government control of the flow of both domestic and foreign ores to 
the various smelting companies in the industry. The reason for this is that 
approximately 75 percent of the domestically mined zine is either owned or 
effectively controlled by smelting companies. Furthermore, over 25 percent of 
the raw materials for the zinc smelters which can be imported under quotas is 
either owned or effectively controlled by U.S. smelting companies. In the case 
of some companies, the amount of controlled raw materials is enough to run the 
smelters owned by such companies at virtually 100 percent of capacity. The 
other extreme is that there are several smelting companies who control virtually 
none of their own raw materials but purchase their entire requirements from 
either domestic or foreign mines on a competitive basis. When it is considered 
that the capacity of the zinc metal and pigment industries in the United States 
is in excess of 1,300,000 tons per year, but that present U.S. mine production 
plus material which can enter under quotas plus secondary material totals only 
900,000 tons per year, it is obvious that these industries can average over a 
period of time only 70 percent of capacity. Further, when it is considered that 
some companies control enough raw material to operate at 100 percent of capa- 
city, it follows that companies which do not control raw materials can operate 
at only 50 percent or less of capacity. This is an uneconomic rate and smelters 
cannot break even at this level of operation. If followed to its ultimate conelu- 
sion, this will eventually result in the survival of those companies which control 
substantial amounts of raw materials, either domestic or foreign eligible for 
quota, while those who do not control raw materials will be forced out of busi- 
ness. It so happens in the zine smelting industry that the smallest companies, 
some of whom are very efficient, control the least amount of raw material and are 
the most vulnerable victims of such policy. The fact that this has not happened 
to date under the present quotas is due to manipulation of inventories and the 
ability of smelters to actually import overquota material and withhold such 
material from the market until it is eligible for entry, but these devices cannot 
permanently prevent the serious results which I have mentioned. In the words 
of Commissioners Sutton, Jones, and Dowling, “A study of the entire record in 
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this investigation convinces us that the equitable operation of quotas with regard T 
to lead and zine could hardly be achieved short of Federal action which would , 


be tantamount to Government regimentation of the domestic lead and zine jp. In, 
dustries—later, if not sooner. We, therefore, reject quotas as a feasible remedy foll 
in this instance.” Tl 
(e) It should be noted by the Congress that in 1956, which was a satisfacto, hai 
year from the standpoint of rate of mining lead and zinc in the United States DC 


and also rate of smelting lead and zinc in the United States, employment in the 

primary smelters and refineries of lead and zinc exceeded slightly the employ. 

ment in the mining industry. To try to accomplish increased employment in the STA’ 
mining industry by reducing employment in the smelting industry by arbitrary 

quotas is not accomplishing the results desired either by the industry or by our 

Federal Government. 


(f) Quotas, either by rigid or flexible mechanisms, are a source of consterng. | M 
tion to the consumers of zinc. Zinc is continually in competition with substitute dent 
materials, but has done very well not only in holding its own, but in enjoying past 
increased consumption over the years both her and abroad. The consumers of itt 
zine are just as much, if not more, concerned with assurance of continuity of ~ 
supply as they are with price. Artificial restrictions on supply automatically over 
cause certain consumers to design away from zinc and use substitutes evey tion, 
though zinc is a superior materia) for their purpose. The overall result of this pere 
on the zine industry, both from the standpoint of the mining and smelting seg. 
ments, is most undesirable and in the long run will be detrimental to the interests | M 
of both. i 

(g) The assignment of import quotas to various countries, particularly for M 
zine concentrates, has resulted in the setting up either directly by governments Sehi 
of the foreign countries concerned or under their auspices of an allocation of $0 Ve 
export quotas to each and every mine in the countries involved. Chief among 
these, of course, are Mexico, Peru, and Canada. This means that the govern. pree 
ments of these countries, either directly or indirectly, are getting further into and 
the affairs of the mining industries of these countries, many of which are owned we I 
by U.S.A. interests. While the ultimate result of this intervention cannot be havi 
fully foreseen at this time, it is obvious that we are forcing the zinc and lead he « 
mining industries of these countries into situations which are contrary to our the 
own principles of free enterprise and democracy. had. 

(h) Since some foreign production, both in countries which have been as- W 
signed quotas and in countries which have not, has been foreclosed from nor- com! 
mal markets, either the governments themselves or interests within the countries ‘ust 
involved are actively investigating the possibility of building additional smelter Jus 
capacity in such countries to smelt the concentrates which normally flow to this the 
country. The main difficulty with the entire world lead and zine market for com! 
the past few years has been too much mining and smelting capacity over and M 
above the world’s ability to consume. If plans for additional smelter capacity M 
in these countries materialize, it will only have the effect of prolonging the day fin 
then world production and consumption are again brought into line and prices € 
return to a more realistic basis. In other words, the effect of quotas in this awal 
regard can become completely self-defeating, particularly so far as their effecton | Ikn 
markets outside the United States is concerned, as well as resulting in the redue- M 
tion of employment in the smelters of this country. | W 

In summary, I feel that the price problem of the lead and zinc industry in | Gs 
this country is very real and should be remedied promptly by a reasonable in. great 
crease in duty. The use of quotas as a mechanism creates more problems than | not ] 
it solves and if carried to its ultimate conclusion will be self-defeating for the spent 
reasons I have mentioned. W 

Mr. Rogers. The Chair will make this observation: In previous book 
hearings on the matter before this subcommittee, we have ollowed If it 
the policy of permitting those desiring to make statements to file their with 
written statements to be included in the record and to make an oral part. 
presentation of the statement that they are filing, and then at the | Mr 
conclusion of the oral statement by each of the witnesses, all witness’ | with 
appearing then come to the witness table and appear, as a panel, to out ¢ 


answer questions of the committee. the r 
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This has proved to be a very highly successful procedure in obtain- 
ing the information needed by this committee and I think we shall 
follow that procedure this morning. _ sans 

The first witness to be recognized will be Mr. Charles E. Schwab, 
chairman of the Emergency Lead and Zinc Committee, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Schwab? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. SCHWAB, CHAIRMAN, EMERGENCY 
LEAD-ZINC COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Scuwas. My name isC. E. Schwab. I am assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Bunker Hill Co.; my home is Kellogg, Idaho, and for the 
past 2 years I have been chairman of the Emergency Lead-Zine Com- 
mittee. This committee represents those producers who mine well 
over 9) percent of the lead and zine in the United States and in addi- 
tion, represents those mining companies who have approximately 50 
percent of the lead smelting capacity. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. The lady is recognized. 

Mrs. Prost. I should like to take this opportunity to welcome Mr. 
Schwab here this morning and to say that those of us who have been 
so very concerned with the mining situation in general are most ap- 
preciative to Mr. Schwab for his untiring efforts, his wise counsel 
and guidance. He has worked very, very closely with us and when 
we needed him he has always cheerfully assisted. We so appreciate 
having a man of his caliber here in Washington, a man who has had 
the actual experience in the mining industry that Mr. Schwab has 
had. 

Weare most fortunate to have a man heading this special lead-zine 
committee with the abilities Mr. Schwab possesses. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to take this opportunity to thank him very generously for 
the fine support and valuable help he has given members of this 
committee. 

Mr. Scuwas. Thank you. 

Mr. Rocers. I thank the gentlewoman from Idaho. It is a very 
fine introduction, Mr. Schwab. I think all committee members are 
aware of the great contribution you have made to the industry, and 
I know you will continue to do so. 

Mr. Scuwan. Thank you, Mrs. Pfost and you, too, Mr. Rogers. 
We are always somewhat. pressed, to, by word, show you there is a 
great deal of mutuality here in respect and admiration and we can- 
not possibly tell this committee and many members of it who have 
spent much time on this problem how much we appreciate their efforts. 

We are submitting, perhaps, more for the benefit of reference a 
booklet, parts of which probably should become a part of the record. 
If it will be agreeable, Mr. Chairman, perhaps this could be discussed 
with your staff. The whole booklet certainly need not be made a 
part. Perhaps, pertinent provisions of it might well be 

Mr. Rocers. With relation to the pamphlet that you have filed, 
without objection the pamphlet will be included in the file, and with- 
out objection, it will be edited and those parts that are pertinent to 
the record will be decided upon by the staff in conjunction with the 
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chairman of the subcommittee and the ranking member on the Re. 
publican side to determine what parts will go into the record. 

Mr. Scuwas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the presentations last Thursday by Members of Congress, 
the testimony of Mr. Romney, of Utah; Mr. Darmitzel, of New Mex. 
ico; Mr. Williston, of California; and Mr. Palmer and Mr. Martin, of 
Colorado, last Friday, and with witnesses here today from smal] 
medium, and large lead-zinc mines, many of whom have come con. 
siderable distance to tell their individual] stories, little purpose would 
be served by my repeating again the continuing malady in this seg. 
ment of the domestic mining. 

We commend your committee for this inquiry and investigation 
concerning all segments of the domestic mining industry and we urge 
the adoption of House Concurrent Resolution No. 177. Particularly, 
we welcome the opportunity to again relate the lead-zine story. 7 

We cannot help but note that it is nothing short of tragic that, after 
faithfully following all procedures of the Trade Agreements Act, 
after having an unequaled record in escape-clause cases before the 
Tariff Commission, after working diligently for legislation proposals 
forwarded to the Congress, and after the President proclaimed import 
quotas, lead-zinc mining appears today before your committee as 4 
part of your investigation of the depressed domestic mining 
industry. 

It has been my privilege, from time to time, to discuss the condi- 
tion of the lead-zine industry with many members of this committee 
since the imposition of import quotas last October. However, as these 
hearings begin today, may I very briefly put the lead-zinc mining pic- 
ture in sharp focus: 

I. Lead and zinc are the only two commodities in the United States 
which have had two unanimous findings of injury due to excessive 
imports under section 7, the escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

II. The results of the recent survey of lead-zinc mining prove that 
peril-point production levels are 350,000 tons of lead per year and 
550,000 tons of zinc per year from U.S. mines. Peril-point prices are 
151% cents a pound for lead and 131% cents a pound for zinc, or 29 
cents on a combined basis. These tonnage and price figures are the 
minimum ones to maintain a reasonably sound and healthy lead-zine 
mining industry. 

III. The import quotas proclaimed October 1, 1958, have after 9 
months proved to be woefully inadequate. (a) U.S. mine produe- 
tion of lead remains at the lowest level in this country and mine 
production of zinc remains at the level of the mid-1930’s. Both re- 
main approximately 100,000 tons less than peril-point production 
levels. (6) Today’s combined price of 23 cents (12 cents lead, 11 cents 
zinc) remain at the same level as when the Tariff Commission pre- 
viously made its two unanimous findings of injury. (c) The intent 
of the import quota proclamation can be effectively frustrated as 
semimanufactured lead or zine imports can circumvent even the pres- 
ent inadequate restrictions. 

Thus, by any test, lead-zine mining continues as a segment of the 
depressed mining industry. Pushing opinions or anyone's judg- 
ment aside for the moment, the hard, cold statistics before you elo- 
quently prove this to be the case beyond any doubt. 
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It is regretful, almost tragic, that after all that the lead-zine mine 


producers have done in the last years, these two commodities are again 


the subject of your committee's attention in a discussion of the de- 
pressed condition of the domestic mining industry. After all the 
labors of many Members of the House of Representatives, of the Sen- 
ate, of unions representing employees in this industry, and of mem- 
bers of the industry, we find that lead and zine are still two of our 
metals and minerals which remain in an extremely dist ressed condi- 
tion, and this being the case 9 months after the President proclaimed 
quotas, which have proved to be woefully inadequate. 

The unparallelled and unequaled record that these two metals have 
followed in seeking an answer to their problem is well known to this 
committee. I only wish to emphasize again that lead and zine are the 
enlv commodities in the United States which have received two unani- 
mous—may I repeat, unanimous—findings of injury by the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. It is also two mine commodities on which stopgap meas- 
ures have been tried, all of which resulted in failure. We have had 
stockpiling tried and we have had barter tried. Attempts have been 
made to provide subsidy legislation and import tax legislation. Now 
we have had quotas tried. The ineffectiveness of the quotas will be de- 
tailed later, but very obviously, however, we would not be here today 
if the quota plan were working. Thus, after faithfully following all 
the provisions of the Trade Agreements Act, the escape-clause proce- 
dure, and every other avenue which seems to hold some measure of 
hope for a solution, the net result at this point, for all practical pur- 
poses, has been nil. . 

In your chairman’s letters to witnesses for this hearing, you request 
specific information on peril-point prices and peril-point production 
levels. 

You ask us to estimate the levels of economic domestic mine pro- 
duction at various prices. Asa result of an independent survey made 
of the U.S. lead-zine mining industry in March and April of this 
year, this information is available. Your attention is directed to part 
II, pages 1, 2, and 3 of the supplemental] booklet we have prepared 
which provides the result of this survey. You will note that at various 
prices there wil be a very substantial difference in the levels of eco- 
nomic domestic mine production. Remembering that the administra- 
tion’s own proposal in the domestic minerals stabilization bill of last 
year had as its target the production of 350,000 tons of lead and 550,000 
tons of zinc from the domestic mines, we concur that this is a mini- 
mum level for economic domestic production—a level which will sus- 
tain the industry in a reasonably sound and healthy condition. How- 
ever, to achieve this production level, you will note that minimum 
prices in the United States—peril-point prices below which prices may 
not fall without endangering the economic operation of important seg- 
ments of the industry—are 1514 cents for lead and 131% cents for 
zine, 

The result of this survey is probably the most important new infor- 
mation that our committee brings to your attention today. It is the 
result of a survey in the industry with the individual company replies 
being sent to an independent auditing and accounting firm, and that 
firm supplying the compocite and final answers, the accuracy to which 
this accounting firm will attest. 
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It has long been clearly recognized that if we are to have a sound 
lead-zine mining industry in this country, a two-price system mug 
exist—one inside the United States and one outside the United States 
Since the United Nations meetings of last September, November, and 
this April, it has now become rather common knowledge that pro. 
ducers outside the United States are not dissatisfied with the com. 
bined prices in the range of 20 to 22 cents. You have now before yoy 
evidence that a combined price of not less than 29 cents in the United 
States is necessary to maintain this industry. Thus, this is the manne 
in which the differential required between these two markets of ap 
amount of 4 cents on each metal is shown to be needed to place US 
mine producers in a competitive position in its own market. 

During 1958 the world market combined price was 17.3 cents (94 
cents for lead and 8.2 cents for zinc) and world mine production from 
the major foreign countries remained at a high level with only ay 
insignificant percent decline in production. i 

The ineffectiveness of the quota plan may be judged by the lack of 
any substantial improvement in U.S. prices, U.S. mine production, 
and employment. 


U.S. mine production—The more recent years’ record 
[In tons} 


Lead Zine 
1951 , 388, 000 | 681, 00 
1952 - ; 390, 000 | 666, 000 
1953___- . iets Gna i tecinnaied : 343, 000 547, 000 
1954 ; e wicks ah 325, 000 | 473, 000 
1955 : 338, 000 515,000 
1956 353, 000 542, 00 
1957 333, 000 520, 000 
1958 266, 000 408, 000 
Prequota, Ist 9 months of 1958 on annual basis : , 266, 000 407, 000 
Postquota, Oct. 1, 1958-May 1, 1959, 7 months on annual basis 262, 000 | 414, 000 
1959 U.S. estimate submitted by U.S. delegation at 3d U.N. meeting- 266, 000 450, 000 





These annual figures show the potential of the industry with reason- 
able prices. The low of 1954 reflects the period of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s first unanimous finding—noteworthy at the time of this finding 
(May 21, 1954) and at the time of the President’s action starting stock- 
pile purchases and barter (August 20, 1954) prices were in the range 
of 14 cents for lead and 1014 cents for zinc. Mine production recovered 
under the stable prices of 1956 when lead was 16 cents and zine 131 
cents. However, production plummeted during the last half of 1957 
when stockpiling came to an end and barter was sharply curtailed in 
May. The year 1958 recorded the lowest mine production of lead 
in 60 years (since 1899) and the lowest zinc production in 26 years 
(since 1933). 

The production in the immediate prequota period and the postquota 
period, and the official estimates submitted during the 3d United Ne 
tions meeting reveal that the depressed conditions of lead-zine mining 
in the United States is anticipated to continue through 1959. 
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Looking at the U.S. monthly mine production record since January 
1, 1957: 
{In tons} 











a 
Lead Zinc Lead Zine 

| —<—$—<<—|| |__| —_ 
ci es oe ints 30, 166 | 50, 174 || 1958—March --.--- oa ot 35, 878 
we nei 28, 987 46, 080 April ?__.... ae 25,598 | 39, 677 
ES ck S5 cnn 867 51, 057 May-.-.- aes ee 
aol.......- 31, 658 51, 714 TOS anes 2 cneae. Se 33, 102 
May | 30. 091 47,123 July- - 20, 996 | 29, 776 
ieee ....- ‘ 27, 271 45, 490 BMG. .4-...4...- 19, 445 | 29, 300 
July.--- . 231 42, 672 September *_ , 19, 360 | 30, 209 
‘August _- “s ,718 | 42,376 October. __. 20,960 | 32,452 
September - - . --| 24,902 | 34,779 | November-...-_----- 22,929 | 32,391 
October - - - --- . 28, 414 39, 350 December einen 21, 865 | 32, 003 
November - ae 23, 308 34, 967 || 1959—January...........-.-..| 23,507 | 35, 166 
December - i 80 34, 346 February......--.------]| 21,350] 35,709 
1968—January - --- ; 25, 830 38, 676 anki ceuedie ica 21, 015 | 36, 424 
February------- , 23, 538 33. 980 ROG. 2 5..c2ss89 en) 37, 519 





1 Barter stopped by USDA. ‘th 
19d unanimous finding of injury by USTC. 
1 Quotas imposed Oct. 1. 


By way of comparison with these monthly figures for 1958 and 1959, 
during 1956 and early 1957 monthly mine production of lead averaged 
30,000 tons and zinc averaged 45,000. 


EMPLOYMENT 


By way of background, the Tariff Commission found that employ- 
ment in lead-zine mines and mills dropped 50 percent from January 1, 
1952, to October 1, 1957. There were 25,599 employees in U.S. lead- 
zine mines and mills at the beginning of 1952 and only 12,760 by Octo- 
ber 1957. Although more recent records are not available, obviously 
the decline of mine production during late 1957 and during 1958 un- 
doubtedly caused a progressive decline in employment which has not 
recovered since quotas were imposed 9 months ago. 


U.S. prices 


[In cents] 


Combined Lead Zine 
lead plus zine 


May 21, 1954, when the Tariff Commission made its Ist unani- 


mous finding of injury and recommended increased duties 244 14 10% 
Aug. 20, 1954, when the President declined to act on Tariff 

Commission’s Ist recommendation and in lieu initiated de- 

fense stockpile purchases and, at a later date, barter ; 25 14 11 
July 1957, when the administration proposed a sliding scale 

import tax to the Congress to be efiective when U.S. prices 

were below 17 cents for lead and 14% cents for zine 24 14 10 
Apr, 24, 1958, when the Tariff Commission made its 2d unani 

mous finding of injury and recommended increased duties, 

additionally 3 Commissioners recommended quotas 22 12 10 
Apr. 28, 1958, when Secretary of the Interior proposed relief to 
_ the U.S. mines in the form of a subsidy plan 22 12 10 
Sept. 21, 1958, just prior to the President’s proclamation on 

Sept. 22, imposing quotas. 21 11 10 
Prices on June 29, 1959. Zinc has been at 11 cents for 4 months 

and lead after going to 12 cents on May 7 has not risen further 

in 2 months__... 23 12 ll 


Minimum prices required, on the basis of an independent sur- | 
vey of the lead-zinc mining industry, to keep the industry in 
4 sound condition and to annually produce 350,000 tons of 
lead and 550,000 tons of zinc from U.S. mines. Also, being 
the price and tonnage goals of the domestic mineral stabiliza- | 4 
We ria... , a 29 | 15% 1334 
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It can therefore be said that, for all practical purposes, any benefic; 


al 
effect of the quota proc lamation cannot be seen and cannot be antici. 


pated in any reasonable time. 


CIRCUMVENTION OF QUOTAS 


A major problem exists and will become more acute if the quotas ever 
do permit “peril point prices” in the U.S. market. The proclamation 
controls only imports of pig lead, slab zinc, and concentrates of each 
metal. Thus, the intent of the quotas can be almost entirely frustrated 
as importers will circumvent the plan by bringing to the U nited States 
lead or zinc in a form which is not included in the restricted category, 

Examination of this information set forth the indisputable ‘facts 
that— 

(1) Allowable imports under the President’s proclamation are 
greatly in excess of U.S. needs and U.S. mines have not been permitted 
to return to “peril point production levels.” 

(2) Prices have not significantly improved and are a long way from 
those either proposed by the administration in various measures sent 
to the Congress or those sustained by the administration under its 
former stockpile and barter program. Further prices are almost the 
same as those prevailing when the Tariff Commission made its two 
unanimous findings of injury due to excessive imports. 

(3) Inventory stocks of lead and zinc in the hands of U.S. smelters 
remain at excessively high levels. 

(4) Mine production of lead has not increased whatsoever and zine 
mine production continues at 20 percent below “peril point production 
levels.” 

(5) Employment has not increased in the postquota period. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all the comments I have at this time. I 
want to devote as much time as possible to the other gentlemen who 
have traveled great distances to be here and have their own individual 
stories to tell you, and insofar as possible without duplication. 

Mr. Epmonpson (presiding). I think you have made a splendid 
summation of the situation, Mr. Schwab. I want to add my own 
personal appreciation to that expressed by Mrs. Pfost and Mr. Rogers 
to you for your most able presentation of the case for lead and zine 
up here for several years. I think you have done a splendid job. 
As I told you a month or two ago, I think you have needed some help 
up here for some time because it is a problem that apparently requires 
as much heat as possible to get action. 

Under the unanimous-consent request, I am sure, other members 
of the committee will want to ask questions, if you will remain avail- 
able for this pane and we will move on to the next 
witness. We express our appreci iation to you for the very fine state- 
ment you have submitted. 

Mr. Scuwas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, we will all be here for 
the questioning. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Off the record. 

(Discusssion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. The next scheduled witness is Mr. Wilson, but we 
have our distinguished colleague from Utah, the Honorable David 
King, here this morning and I would like to recognize him at this 
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time to make whatever remarks he wants to make and to present Mr. 
Wilson to the committee. We are very pleased to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID S. KING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Kine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. With your permission, I should like to make a brief state- 
ment—perhaps, a minute and a half—and then introduce Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Very well. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to have the opportunity to 
set forth my views very briefly on the protracted depression of the 
domestic lead and zinc mines. 

In this century, mining has been the backbone of the economy of my 
State. It has, in fact, been one of the principal sources, if not the 
principal source, of wealth for the vast intermountain region between 
the Pacific coast and the Great Plains. 

In the vast mining operations of the region, the lead and zinc mines 
have played important roles. The general health of the mining opera- 
tion has been seriously weakened by their decline. This decline is not 
related to the decline in domestic consumption of these materials. On 
the contrary, our highly advanced technological economy has created 
increasingly important applications for lead and zine. And I am con- 
fident many new uses for these materials will develop as our tech- 
nology continues to progress. 

This Congress, I feel, has a clear duty to take action to help the lead 
and zine industries weather this decline. Although the administra- 
tion has the power to take helpful action, I see little possibility that 
the President will use this power. 

Three months ago | participated in a conference with Secretary of 
the Interior Seaton on the import quotas on lead and zinc. The un- 
remitting plight of the lead and zine producers showed the quotas 
which had been fixed by Executive order were not correcting the prob- 
lem. The congressional delegation received Mr. Seaton’s assurances 
that the quotas would be adjusted if the prices did not soon improve. 
But the quotas have not been tightened and the prices have shown no 
improvement. The administration seems disposed to let Congress 
solve the problem. The Congress will earn the gratitude of this great 
industry and of the countless citizens who have a sympathetic under- 
standing of its plight by enacting legislation which will stabilize lead 
and zinc prices. 

I think the problem can be solved by the quota approach. The 
honorable chairman of this committee, Mr. Aspinall, has introduced a 
bill to provide a flexible quota formula on lead and zine which T think 
is realistic and workable. I have introduced the same bill. 

I urge that this committee favorably consider this legislation and 
whatever other measures it may deem necessary to meet this problem 
before the current session of Congress adjourns. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Kina. It is my privilege, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, to introduce Mr. Clark L. Wilson, vice president of the 
New Park Mining Co. with headquarters at Salt Lake City, who 
has come here to make a presentation to this committee. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. We are very pleased to have Mr. Wilson before 
the committee. I have enjoyed his company in several sessions of the 
American Mining Congress. I know that he is an able spokesman foy 
the mining industry. Weare very pleased to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK L. WILSON, VICE PRESIDENT, NEW PARK 
MINING CO., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Wiurson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the eom. 
mittee. I also wish to thank our Congressman from Utah for his nice 
introduction. We do appreciate his sympathetic help in this lead and 
zinc problem. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Clark L. Wilson. I am vice president 
and manager of mining operations for New Park Mining Co. of Sal 
Lake City, Utah. The New Park Co. operated the Mayflower Mines 
in the Park City Mining District of Utah from 1932 until low metal 
prices forced its closure on September 27, 1957. New Park is an inde. 
pendent mining company that developed the Mayflower Mine from q 
prospect in 1932 to a profitable operation in 1940. The mine has pro- 
duced over $33 million in nonferrous metals, including 70,000 tons of 
lead and 90,000 tons of zine at the rate of 4,000 tons of lead and 5,000 
tons of zinc per year. I might say we consider ourselves a small mine, 

Prior to 1953 the company paid over $2 million in dividends from 
the mine operation. Since that time, earnings have not been available 
for necessary long-range exploration and development—muceh less 
dividends—as domestic metal prices, particularly lead and zine, have 
been so low. This has been accentuated by continually inflated costs of 
wages and materials. We think the cause of this relationship is self- 
evident—an excess of foreign, imported metal, that is in effect im- 
ported foreign labor, has placed our domestic metal market in the 
control of foreign nations. We have seen the results—closed mines, 
unemployment, and depreciated assets affecting individuals, business, 
and Government alike. 

I have indicated that New Park began profitable operation in 1940. 
Our Mayflower mine is the most recent substantial base metal dis- 
covery in Utah to become an operating mine. Our State is one of the 
most highly mineralized areas in the United States. It would he 
natural to expect more than one new mining operation during the past 
two decades. The mining economics of recent years have not en- 
couraged the necessary exploration to produce new mines (uranium 
excepted). 

During the late 1940’s and 1950’s through the first part of 1957, the 
Mayflower mine consistently produced gross ore sales at the rate of 
$2 million per year. Net income from mining operations fluctuated 
from year to year based on mining conditions, but has shown a grad- 
ual decline from approximately $400,000 in 1943 to an average net 
loss of $70,000 in the years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

During these past few years the metal prices decreased as unit costs 
increased again with the rise in inflated wage and material prices 
It’s true that recent. Mayflower ore production comes from deeper 
levels involving additional pumping, ventilation, and_ hoisting e& 
pense. However, the mine operations are modern in all respects and 
the operating efficiency is comparable to other larger U.S. mines. 
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Base metal values of Mayflower mine ores have actually increased 
in the last few years, as production changed from deposits in steep, 
narrow fissures to sean ae deposits in flat lying limestones. This 
new development has justified our belief that this famous old district 
that has produced $450 million has entirely new potential in different 
celigial horizons. ‘The Mayflower is not a so-called marginal mine. 
Other testimony will indicate that practically all operating lead-zine 
mines in the United States, large and small, have the same economic 

roblems. The truly marginal mines closed several years ago. The 
Mayflower is consistently reported each year by the Bureau of Mines 
in the group of substantial metal producers in the United States. 

I may say while we have had some natural help from nature, we 
have also had to high grade to keep those values up to where they are. 

Our experience during the last 3 years is typical of the domestic 
lead-zinc economic problems. The market price—production cost 
“squeeze,” really hit the Mayflower mine during 1956. At that time, 
we had 290 employees. Toward the end of the year this was cut 
to 190 and production was limited to the better grade ores, in effect 
“high grading” the deposit. We were determined to try for a “break- 
even” operation that would keep as many people working as possible 
and still maintain the mine workings. As metal prices dropped in 
May and June 1957 we were forced to consolidate jobs and drop more 
employees in spite of employee morale problems created. This 1957 
lead-zine price drop resulted in a loss of 77 percent of Mayflower mine 
ore reserve. 

I might say those reserves possibly could be in places we will never 
recover based on the nature of the ground, tough working conditions 
and things like that. 

We still kept the mine producing at a loss, in hopes that proposed 
legislation then in Congress would provide protection to the domestic 
lead-zinc markets. Congress adjourned after taking no action and 
we were forced to close the mine on September 27, 1957. We were 
then approached by former employees requesting a Jease on the prop- 
erty. This was negotiated and the mine has since been operated by 
85 independent contractors. 

New Park has only 18 employees. Gross ore sales are now less 
than one-half the previous year’s average. The contractors maintain 
the mine, do their own development work, and meet all their own 
costs. They are “getting by” as they are approximately 50 percent 
more efficient than a company-type operation. New Park continues 
this arrangement at a loss in the hope that the domestic miner will 
soon be allowed a fair share of the domestic market. New Park 
needs minimum prices of 1314 cents zinc and 1514 cents lead to pro- 
duce normal metal tonnages and provide sufficient income for neces- 
sary exploration and development. 

Might I say there that due to our U.S. standard of living being 
higher than many other parts of the world, we still believe there has 
to be a two-price system; one price for us and one for the world. I 
might also say, as miners, we have the job of sustaining all of those 
above; the mills, smelters, railroads, and refiners. As a result, we 
only get about 35 percent of the actual gross value of the metal market 
price. The miner has to do the supporting of those other industries. 

The miners of this district live in Park City and other nearby 
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towns. Park City is wholly dependent on the mining industry ang 
is becoming a typical example of the ghost town. The ‘popul: ition has 
decreased in the past 10 years from 3,000 to 1,500. Ten years ago, 
housing was at a premium. Today apartment houses are vacant ag 
are many homes. ‘The dentist and doctor have left the area. The 
town is truly in tough shape. The other communities have income 
from : agriculture, but. the businessmen are truly concerned regarding 
this mining situation as the loss of payroll and goods direc tly affects 
their business. 

New Park has diversified its interests to avoid dependence on lead 
and zinc. At the same time, we believe that these metals must haye 
a real economic future in the United States. Accordingly, we are 
using available cash reserves with DMEA participating for long- 
range exploration to develop new geological horizons in the Park 
Sity district. We are encouraged by the upward trends in metal con. 
sumption and believe that research will expand its uses. In spite of 
this encouragement, we are faced with maintaining a fair portion of 
the domestic market for the domestic lead-zine produc ers. The pres- 
ent tariff and the present quota plan do not provide this protection, 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure you will agree that domestic lead and zine 
producers have been, and are in very serious trouble. We urge favor- 
able action of this subcommittee, the full committee, and the House 
on House Concurrent Resolution 177 to provide congressional or ad- 
ministrative action needed to maintain this industry so vital to our 
communities, States, and to the Nation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you for a very fine statement. 

Will you be available for questions later? 

Mr. Wison. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It is a real pleasure to me and I am glad to have 
the Chair for the purpose to present to the committee the next wit. 
ness. He is a hard rock miner who has been on the rocks for the last 
couple of years in more ways than one. 

Mr. Kiser. Amen. 

Mr. Epmonpson. He has fought the battle of lead and zine hard 
and long and he is just about known as Mr. Lead and Zinc down in 
the State of Oklahoma. It is a real pleasure to present. the president 
of the Tri-State Lead & Zine Producers Association, Miami, Okla., 
my good friend Tom Kiser. 


STATEMENT OF TOM KISER, PRESIDENT, TRI-STATE ZINC & LEAD 
ORE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, MIAMI, OKLA. 


Mr. Kiser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Tom Kiser and I live in Miami, Okla. I am president 
of the Tri-State Zinc & Lead Ore Producers Association and a small 
independent operator. 

The tristate mining district covers an area of approximately 50 
square miles in the southeast corner of Kansas and the northeast cor- 
ner of Oklahoma and approximately 50 square miles in the south- 
west portion of Missouri. This district has been in operation for 

many years and has served our country well during three major con- 
flicts. However, based on available data from industry and govern- 
ment sources, it is estimated that the tristate district still has approx- 
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imately 1,800,000 tons of economically recoverable zinc and lead metal. 
And I must state at this point, due to the depressed metal prices since 
1952 brought about by foreign imports, that there certainly hasn’t 
been adequate exploration and development work done in the tristate. 
If so, I am sure that the known ore reserves would be much larger. 

We had 68 mining companies whose production statistics were 
available for the month of May 1952. They employed 2,184 men 
(mines and mills only) and produced 13,721 short tons of zine concen- 
trates and 2,183 short tons of lead concentrates. On January 1, 
1957, we had 43 companies reporting 1,474 employees and produced 
8,565 short tons of zinc and 2,665 short tons of lead. We had larger 
companies reporting 25 to 30 tons of crude ore per man-shift, while 
the smaller operations were running about 15 tons of crude ore per 
man-shift. 

The Tri-State will produce at peril point prices recommended by the 
administration “14.5-cent zinc and 1/-cent lead” approximately 10,- 
000 tons of zinc and 2,500 tons of lead per month, show a marked in- 
crease in exploration and development work, and employ 2,300 to 2,500 
miners and millmen. I am speaking in anticipation of a 5-year plan. 

In 1947-49 we produced 14.8 percent of the U.S. annual domestic 
production of zinc. In 1958 we produced 2.1 percent, and today our 
production is zero. ; 

You will note the number of employees shown above is for mines 
and mills only and does not inolude or take into consideration the 
allied industries pertinent to mining and milling—retail merchants, 
professional men, and the general economy. 

In the last 4 years, I have appeared here in our Nation’s Capitol 
as a witness for the domestic mining industry numerous times before 
many committees and the U.S. Tariff Commission, and each time en- 
countered the same opposition and witnesses who would readily ad- 
mit the serious plight of domestic lead and zinc mines, but were 
opposed to whatever particular type of legislation we were trying for 
at the time, anything to take the light off the real solution and shine 
it in another direction, to stall for time, and to prolong the thing they 
have. We have been told that maintaining peril point prices would 
price us out of business—well, gentlemen, the domestic miner is out 
of business and has been for 2 years. I would like to ask, “Has the 
retail prices of finished lead and zine products or the byproducts of 
lead and zinc been reduced since we had 13.5-cent zine and 16-cent 
lead ?” 

We have been told by several Members of Congress that, “Industry 
will have to get together on legislation for lead and zinc.” To me, 
that is impossible so long as we have domestic mining companies, 
mining and smelting companies and international smelting com- 
panies in the same group. “The long-range domestic minerals policy” 
that we were promised, and that we started to work on some 3 years 
ago, seems to have been completely forgotten. It appears we now 
have an international smelter problem only, with the domestic mines 
and miners left out. 

It is a well acknowledged fact that the quota system we have now 
hasn’t worked and to continue the present policy will only serve to 
eliminate domestic production and leave the international companies 
to compete among themselves. It is also a well recognized fact that 
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any suggested solution that will bring relief to the domestic mini 
industry will also bring a long and loud cry from the internation 
companies. ; 

In my previous statements before the various congressional commit. 
tees and the Tariff Commission, I have pointed out the serious plight 
of the domestic mines, miners, and allied business. That the cost of 
pumping a dormant mine is just as great as that of a producj 
mine. The maintenance of, or rehabilitating of a dormant mine ig also 
very great and often as much as that of a producing one. 

Our production is now at zero and could possibly be lost forever 
if this committee doesn’t see fit to breathe new life into our industry, 
A few of our miners have employment elsewhere. Others have used 
up their unemployment and are receiving various kinds of relief 
and surplus food. Mine supply houses have reduced numbers of em. 
ployees or closed completely, and other businesses allied and pertinent 
to mining have done likewise. Retail merchants have also suffered 
great losses. Many have discontinued credit and some have closed 
their businesses. 

A special subcommittee of this committee visited the tristate lead 
and zine area on April 3 and 4 of this year. On April 3 they toured 
the mines of Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma and personally ob. 
served the physical conditions of the mines and towns within the 
area. They also visited three of the many pumps required to maintain 
the present water level in the mines; and on the morning of April 4 
met with some 200 mine operators and representatives of business, 
labor, social agencies, land operators, and Indians from Missouri, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma and heard spokesmen from each group relate 
the critical results of the mine shutdown to their business and profes. 
sions, 

I regret to say that the most of my statements before congressional 
committees have come to pass and if we don’t get legislation soon to 
curb imports of foreign metals and products of metal, we could very 
well be sacrificing our domestic mining industry to our international 
companies who import their foreign metal. 

In March of this year I visited with several Members of Congress, 
who so vigorously attacked the domestic minerals stabilization bill in 
the 85th Congress. I was informed by them that their reason for at- 
tacking so vigorously was that more than 90 percent of the appropria- 
tion necessary for the bill would go to the large producers and, of 
course, less than 10 percent to the small producers. There is no ques- 
tion as to the disadavantage a small producer has in competing with 
a large producer; the small producer selling his crude ore and the 
large producer selling a finished product. However, the Congressmen 
I visited did express a willingness to help the domestic mines and the 
small producer, and I believe these men were honest and since in their 
suggestions. 

Therefore. I would like to recommend that at the proper time, House 
Concurrent Resolution 177 be amended or other legislation be enaeted, 
to create a conservation payment to maintain the peril point prices 
of 14.5 for zine and 17 for lead to the small producers who produce 
5,000 tons or less of both metals per year. 
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Mr. Epuonpson. I know that several members of the committee 
will want to question you about that recommendation and I hope you 
ean stand by for the panel session. 

Mr. Kiser. I will be here. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I am sorry I had to be temporarily out of the 
room when Mr. Kiser took the stand. I am delighted to see him here. 
We have not forgotten our delightful visit to Miami a few months 
ago and the many courtesies he extended to us. He did everything 
he could to show us what their problems really are. I am glad to see 
you here, Mr. Kiser. 

Mr. Kiser. Thank you. 

Mr. EpMonpson. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that I might be permitted to insert in the record the statement of Mr. 
Robert Porter, president of Porter Bros. Corp. of Boise, Idaho. The 
statement has not arrived as yet, so I would like to have the record 
kept open so the statement may be included. It should arrive within 
the next few days. 

I especially want to commend to my colleagues Mr. Porter’s testi- 
mony. He is the Nation’s leading producer of columbium-tantalum, 
the wonder metals of our age. He runs an exceedingly efficient placer 
mining operation in the Bear Valley of Idaho and is a highly respected 
member of the mining profession. In fact, for years my district in 
South Dakota was the Nation’s leading producer of columbium-ian- 
talum, but in 1952 Mr. Porter went into business and my district now 
ends up in second or third place. 

In his statement, Mr. Porter points out the defense uses of colum- 
bium-tantalum and the vital need for domestic mining operations. He 
points out that during World War I, 85 percent of our shipping from 
Africa was sunk by enemy submarines. Since we badly needed the 
columbium-tantalum produced in Nigeria, it was necessary to fly the 
ore from Nigeria, the world’s largest producer, to the United States. 
Commonsense dictates that we encourage domestic producers to stay in 
operation and to find new reserves so we wiil not face that same prob- 
Jem again. 

I am sure you will be interested in Mr. Porter’s statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there is no objection, the statement will appear 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Rosert I’. Porter, PRESIDENT, PORTER Bros. Corp., Borsr, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert P. Porter and I am president of Porter 
Bros. Corp,. of Boise, Idaho, a substantial producer of columbium-tantalum bear- 
ing ores and byproducts on the North American Continent, and I also represent 
a number of small independent prospective producers. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present to this committee my views as to the 
need for legislation for the preservation and expansion of a domestic columbium- 
tantalum mining industry. I am sure that I speak not only for my own corpora- 
tion, but also for Many prospective producers of columbium-tantalum who want 
to get into the business of supplying these strategie metals and have staked out 
reserves, 

Naturally, you gentlemen have many questions in mind. First, probably, is do 
we need this columbium-tantalum? Secondly, can we get it cheaper elsewhere? 
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Third, how can we get domestic production? I shall try to answer these ques. 
tions for you, but first I think I should briefly describe columbium and tantalum, 
the wonder metals of the jet and rocket age. 

Columbium and tantalum are metals characterized by high-melting points re 
sistance to corrosion, and ease of fabrication. Columbium is used in nuclear 
reactors and pure tantalum is used in chemical processing equipment and elec. 
tronic components for radar, radio, computers, and guidance systems, Alloys 
of columbium are used in jet engines, missiles, and in the proposed nuclear. 
powered aircraft. It can be seen from this brief description that both columbiuy 
and tantalum are serving as the mineral avenue to our many scientific advances, 
Their importance is also emphasized by the fact that in Soviet Russia the sixty 
5-year plan (January 1, 1956, to December 51, 1960) for the Soviet Union jp. 
cluded plans for expanding exploration for columbium ores and increasing re 
serves 50 to 55 percent. There is no reason to believe they won’t achieve their 
objectives. 

Now, to the question of why we need columbium and tantalum. As many of 
you remember, in 1952, President Truman’s Materials Policy Commission made 
an intensive study into our basic raw materials. An excellent job was done, ang 
I should like to quote just one section from that report dealing with columbiup. 
tantalum: 

“The supply of columbium is scarcer than that of any of the other of the addi. 
tive metals. Some 95 percent of the world’s production is from Nigeria, much 
of it a byproduct of tin mining. Nevertheless, it is unlikely that sufficient 
columbium-tantalum will be forthcoming to satisfy the potential demand for high 
temperature columbium alloys to be used in jet engines, gas turbines, rockets, 
and similar devices.” 

This was in 1952. Since this report, other uses have been developed such as 
electronic devices, capacitors, rectifiers, high-voltage surge arresters, vacuum 
tubes, chemical, petroleum, and synthetic rubber processing equipment, surgical 
and dental uses, laboratory ware, aircraft, engine exhaust systems, aircraft land. 
ing gears, commuters, rockets, and guided missiles. If we needed adequate sup 
plies in 1952, we most certainly need them in 1959 and in the future. In 1952 
the Bureau of Mines reported that the United States produced less than 1 per- 
cent of its requirements of columbium-tantalum. The 1947-51 average domestic 
production of oxides amounted to only 1,361 pounds per year. I would like to 
point out that when you talk about columbium-tantalum the word “pound” is used 
and not “ton.” Columbium and tantalum are that precious. 

To indicate the present-day importance of these materials, a report sub 
mitted to the Honorable Gordon Gray, former Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, by a Special Stockpile Advisory Committee (known as the Petti- 
bone committee) dated January 28, 1958, recommends as follows, and I quote: 


“H1iGgH-TEMPERATURE AND OTHER SPECIAL PROPERTY MATERIALS 


“It is not possible to know with certainty at this time which of the high- 
temperature or other special-property materials will be in greatest demand for 
specific applications as new techniques develop from research and practice. 
Known world supplies of many of these materials is limited. 

“The Committee recommends that a mechanism be established to appraise 
the possible effects of research and development activities on requirements for 
high-temperature and other special-property materials. Instead of relying on 
past use patterns, possible needs 5 to 10 years hence must be surveyed and 
stockpiles built up as need is indicated. 

“The Committee also agrees with the current concept of providing a higher 
degree of security in the case of metals and minerals by discounting completely 
all sources of supply outside the general North American area.” 

From the above statement, I should like you to note the following quotations: 

“The Committee also agrees with the current concept of providing a higher 
degree of security in the case of metals and minerals by discounting completely 
all sources of supply outside the general North American area.” As has been 
pointed out, 95 percent of the world’s production of columbium comes from 
Nigeria. During World War II, because 85 percent of the shipping between 
Africa and the United States was cut off, it was necessary to fly columbium from 
Nigeria to the United States. That was in 1942 through 1945 when our require 
ments of columbium for the defense effort were miniscule as compared to our 
present-day needs for our current defense effort. 
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The domestic mining industry has made great strides to make this Nation 
self-sufficient in the production of columbium-tantalum as the following figures 
from the Bureau of Mines indicate. 


? 4 , Pounds 
Domestic production of owvides (average) 
Nee ee ete Re ee 1, 361 
$908 2 oU.-.--------------------------.-.--~.-.~-~.--.-----.--.-..- 14, 867 
1956 eee 21 y 4 606 
atin icalestiennain ree socodetvenaen sn sai dtitinds See AS ote ees ee Bh ee 370, 483 
i ides sa al geist ini een iam anrbohpsen de ponerenebabched sa saunas 428, 347 


It will be noted that domestic production has greatly increased. Not only 
could the present production be maintained, but it could be further expanded 
as there are many known deposits which cannot be put into production because 
of the uncertainty of the domestic market. 

Ou rexamination of various properties and examinations by many other min- 
ing operators indicate that there is a large potential domestic production if 
sufficient incentives are provided to assure operators or prospective operators 
of an adequate market for their products. 

Many of the domestic deposits are composed of not only columbium-tantalum 
ores but also euxenite, samarskite, and fergusonite which are crystalline deposits 
of complex ores containing uranium, columbium, tantalum, thorium, titanium, 
yttrium gadolinium, and other heavy rare earth minerals. Thus, domestic 
mining operations would be producing not only columbium and tantalum min- 
erals, but also many others associated with the nuclear age, many of which are 
presently being imported from foreign sources. 

In columbium-tantalum, the United States has come from a “have not” 
nation to a “have” nation. We are a “have” nation because our Government 
was in a crisis to find these needed materials at home because of the extreme 
danger of trying to supply America’s needs from sources as far away as Africa. 
I know that I don’t need to labor the point with the members of this committee. 
You are all keenly aware of the need for developing adequate reserves of these 
critical materials domestically, where they won’t be subject to the uncertainties 
of submarine-infested sealanes in time of war. 

It was because of these uncertainties and the vital need for columbium- 
tantalum in our defense effort that members of this committee and heads of 
departments and agencies of our Government encouraged the prospector and 
the miner to go out and get these minerals. The best evidence of success is 
the fact that in 1952 only 5,385 pounds of columbium-tantalum concentrates 
were shipped from domestic mines. In 1958, over 428,000 pounds were shipped. 
Given the proper incentives, even this figure can be improved in the years to 
come, because of the now known deposits available for production. 

The need for these incentives was recognized in 1957 by Secretary Seaton 
when he appeared before your committee. He said “Limited known world 
reserves, the strategic nature of these minerals and the heavy dependence of 
the United States on distant oversea sources for supplies underscore the desir- 
ability of making every effort to develop and maintain some production of these 
commodities from domestic sources.” 

He then recommended for columbium-tantalum $2.35 per pound (combined 
contained pentoxides) for domestically produced concentrates with a 10,000- 
pound annual limitation on the quantity from any one producer from any one 
mining district. He said this program was contemplated to stimulate the 
production of 16,000 pounds, an increase to 25,000 pounds. Congress Ullman 
introduced a similar bill in this session, H.R. 5023. 

On the face of it, this was inadequate so many other Members of Congress 
introduced bills increasing the total to 150,000 pounds annually with each pro- 
ducer able to receive the incentive payment up to 20,000 pounds produced. 

Even this liberalization of the quantities of materials were wholly insufficient 
to provide an incentive, not only to continue present production but to induce the 
mining industry to put forth time, money, and effort in search for, prospecting, 
and developing other sources of these materials. 

The $2.35 per pound is a fair figure for materials containing up to 65 percent 
contained combined oxides with additional premiums for higher grades. 

The part of the proposal last year which really hurt provided that not to exceed 
an aggregate of 150,000 pounds per year would be purchased and no incentive 
payments would be made in a calendar year on a quantity in excess of 20,000 
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pounds produced by any producer and originating in any one mining district frop 
properties controlled by such producer. 

Let’s just take a look at this. At a base of $2.35 per pound and a marke 
for only 20,000 pounds, the mining company would have a gross each year of 
$47,000. In the mining industry, we have a rough cost estimate that it takes 
$12,000 a year to keep one man employed, therefore one operation could employ 
four men then the entire cash return to the company would be exhausted. 

I would like to give you two examples of different capacity operations that 
will be affected by last year’s proposals. 

First, Porter Bros. Corp. has been producing columbium-tantalum concentrates 
under a contract with General Services Administration. This contract wil] pe 
completed shortly. Porter Bros. Corp., along with the chemical company who 
performs the chemical separation of the minerals for us, has an investment jp 
plant and facilities in excess of $4 million. The mine operations alone employ 
approximately 80 men with in excess of 350 dependents. Nearly all the ma. 
terial to be furnished under this contrast has been mined, and unless adequate 
Federal assistance to continue a suitable purchase program is provided, this 
operation will cease, with the country losing approximately 98 percent of the 
present domestic production of columbium-tantalum plus other valuable 
byproducts. 

Secondly, in Idaho there is a small property with a potential of 1,500,000 
pounds of columbite. They shipped approximately 4,000 pounds of concentrates 
in 1958, but due to the ending of the domestic columbium-tantalum program 
and the limitations of current proposals, they cannot interest outside capital 
to assist in putting the deposit into production to supply over 40,000 pounds of 
columbite per year. 

Many businesses would consider having over 90 percent of the domestic pro. 
duction of any product an enviable position, but we at Porter Bros. don’t. We 
want competition and if legislation can be enacted to enable another 10 or 2 
producers to get into the columbium-tantalum business we would welcome it. 
We want competition for a very simple reason. Columbium-tantalum produe. 
tion, is like the chicken and egg routine. There is not the great demand for 
columbium-tantalum for civilian purposes only because we don’t have the nee- 
essary production in this country. Both civilian and military officials use sub- 
stitutes insofar as possible because they feel that an adequate supply is not 
available. Today, that is the case but tomorrow, if we can get many concerns 
into the columbium-tantalum producing picture there will be more columbium 
and tantalum produced and used. Users will find there is an adequate supply 
and use it instead of trying to substitute inferior products. 

We, with other mining companies, in conjunction with the Bureau of Mines 
are constantly working on problems to reducing the cost of production of the 
domestic materials because we feel that lower costs with higher grade of ma- 
terials develop additional markets thus causing a more sound and stable situa- 
tion. 

We feel that a proper share of the total columbium-tantalum market for do 
mestic operations should be provided for at not less than 1 million pounds of 
oxides per year and that any one producer should be able to furnish 300,000 
pounds per year. Porter Bros. Corp. could produce 400,000 pounds plus of 
columbium-tantalum oxides per year and the above limitation would reduce our 
production by 25 percent. Also, it takes 300,000 pounds to operate a chemical 
reduction plant efficiently. 

This would provide a real incentive for the prospector, the miner and the 
investor to go out and make this country self-sufficient in these vital minerals 
plus maintain the present production along with allowing the properties that 
have been proven to get into production. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Epmonpson. The next witness comes from Platteville, Wis, 
representing the Wisconsin-Illinois-Iowa Lead & Zine Producers, Mr. 
Francis Piquette. Come forward, Mr. Piquette. We are very 
pleased to have you with us this morning. We are glad to hear from 
your part of the country. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS B. PIQUETTE, WISCONSIN-ILLINOIS-IOWA 
ZINC & LEAD PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Prquette. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frances B. Piquette, and 
I am here in behalf of the Wisconsin-Illinois-lowa Zinc and Lead As- 
sociation. 

The conditions of the zinc and lead mining industry in our district 
were presented to the Tariff Commission in November 1953, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House in August 1957, and again at 
the Tariff Commission hearings in November 1957. The Tariff Com- 
mission, following the hearings of November 1953, recommended the 
maximum increase authorized by existing law for lead and zine. 
However, the President some months later inaugurated a stockpile 
program in lieu of the recommendations made by the Tariff Com- 
mission. As a result of the stockpiling program prices increased, but 
in May of 1957, at the discontinuance of the program, prices again 
dropped. In August of 1957, we presented our cause to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House in supporting a sliding scale im- 
port tax. This proposal was later defeated, and we again appeared 
before the Tariff Commission in April of 1948, and they again recom- 
mended increased import duties. The President, approximately 5 
months later, recognized that the producers were in genuine distress 
and decided to establish import quotas limiting imports to 80 percent 
of annual average imports during the 5-year period, 1953-57. Today, 
after approximately 8 months of quota restrictions, our conditions in 
this district have shown no improvement. 

The following tabulation shows employment and prospect drilling 
on January 1, 1957, October 1, 1957, and June 1, 1959. 

(Tabulation referred to follows :) 








Operating Number of employees Prospect drills 
Name and address of company status . bho Ba 
‘ June 1, 1959 | | 
| Jan. 1, | Oct. 1, | June 1, | Jan. 1, | Oct. 1, | June 1, 
| 1957 | 1957 1959 | 1957 | 1957 1959 
iit seta Sighs ce 8 Sn 
American Zinc, Lead, & Smelting | Shut down 25} 11 2 | 0 | 0 
Co., Shullsburg, Wis. | 
Eagle-Picher Co., Galena, III Operating 273 226 200 4 | 0 2 
Hickory Hill Mining Co., Hazel |_ do 17 12 6 0 | 0 | 0 
Green, Wis. | | 
Ivey Construction Co., Mineral | Shut down 12 0 0 0 |} 0 | 0 
Point, Wis. | } 
Little Five Mining Co., New Dig- |__.__do .| 5 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 
gings, Wis. 
Little Ginte Mining Co., Benton, |_____do z 3 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 
is. | | 
Mifflin Mining Co., Mifflin, Wis___|_.___do : 8 | 0 0 | 6 0 | 0 
Murray & Richards, Shullsburg, |_____do 25 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 
is. 
Nee semy Zinc Co., Platteville, | Drilling only____| | 3 2 | 1 
s | 
r r - | | 
Nee ante Mining Co., Benton, | Shut down - 8 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Piquette Mining & Milling Co., |_____do : 32 | 28 | 2 2 | 1 | 0 
ennyson, Wis. 
Tri-State Zine, Inc., Galena, Ill Operating ; 54 | 54 54 2 | 0 1 
Perdis s..--5.. Rec! ; | 562 331| 273 s/s) 0« 
| | | | | 





Mr. Piquerre. Although the production from this district does 
not represent one of the major sources of supply of either lead or 
zin¢ in this country, it has been vitally important for over 50 years 

42517—59—10 
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in the local economy, and of considerable importance in three na. 
tional emergencies. I, therefore, feel that it is imperative that ] 
bring before this committee a comparison of conditions existing be. 
tween June 1952, before the first price drop, and the present June 
1959. 

In an effort to analyze the effects of depressed prices on the econ. 
omy and mining industry in our district, I propose to discuss the 
following categories: (1) Employment, (2) mining and milling op. 
erations, (3) exploration. 

EMPLOYMENT 


In our statement, before the Tariff Commission in November 1953, 
we presented the following comparison of conditions in June of 1959 
with those of November 1953. It will be noted from the following data 
that more than one-half of the total were left unemployed from this 
first price drop: Employment June 1952, 701 men; employment No- 
vember 1953, 316 men; employment drop, 385 men. 

Following the Tariff Commission’s recommendations and the Goy- 
ernment stockpiling program, prices increased and employment nr. 
covered to 562, but did not reach the employment figure of 701 men in 
June 1952. However, after the end of the stockpiling program in 
May of 1957, the prices of lead and zinc began to drop rapidly, and 
by October employment was down to 331, or within 15 of November 
1953; employment January 1957, 562 men; employment October 1957, 
331 men; employment drop, 231 men. 

From October 1, 1957, to June 1, 1959, we experienced an additional 
loss in employment. The following table shows a loss of 54 which is 
significant because of the fact that quota restrictions were in effect 
8 months of this period; employment October 1, 1957, 331 men; em- 
ployment June 1, 1959, 273 men; employment drop, 54 men. 

The next and last employment table shows the total drop of en- 
ployment in the district since June 1952, before the first price decline, 
to the present time; employment June 1952, 701 men; employment 
June 1959, 273 men; employment drop, 428 men. 

It will be noted from the above data and information that employ- 
ment increased from a low of 316 men as of November 1953, to a total 
562 men in January of 1957 under the stimulus of Government stock- 
piling. Employment, however, never reached the level attained in 
June of 1952. The drop in employment of 428 men from June 1952 
to June 1959, represents a drop of 61 percent. This drop in employ- 
ment in this area is very concerning, considering the fact that mining 
was perhaps the second largest industry in this rural area, but pres- 
ently is an insignificant part of our economy. 


Mining and milling operations 





Date | Mining oper- | Drilling oper-| Total 
ations ations 
June 1952_-- ‘ > atc ; i 30 | 45 3 
January 1957_- bode 11 | 13 4 
October 1957 , ‘ ‘ 3 | ‘ 
June 1959 - - : . 3 | 4 ‘ 
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It will be noted from the above tabulation that only 3 mining com- 

anies are still in operation in our district as of June 1, 1959, compared 
with 30 companies in June of 1952. Two of these companies are 
major producers who have many miles of underground workings 
which must be kept unwatered. The cost of closing these mines and 
reopening them once they have filled with water would be almost 

rohibitive. One of these companies maintained their concentrate 
production through three-quarters of 1958 in hopes of price improve- 
ment, but were compelled to cut production of small lead operation 
employing six men. af nae . 

Many improvements have been made in mining technology in this 
area in an effort to keep pace with inflationary costs. Mechanized 
drilling jumbos have come into being to enable one or two men to 
drill the equivalent footage of four to eight men using individual 
jackhammer drills. Blasting dynamites and caps have been improved 
considerably in the past 10 to 15 years, however, the price has approxi- 
mately doubled in this period. Mechanical loaders have replaced hand 
ce, a and air loaders. One man now loads 300 to 400 tons in 8 
hours while his counterpart with an air loader would load approxi- 
mately 80 tons per day. The old haulage method of cans or cars 

ulled by small locomotives on an underground system of rails has 

een replaced. 

Today modern diesel trucks are loaded underground at the ore face 
driven over mine haulage roads to the surface via inclines or adits 
and dumped directly in mill storage bins. Many milling improve- 
ments have also been made to reduce costs. One new crushing plant 
with one man by the aid of modern equipment crushes 400 tons of mine 
run ore to three-quarter inch and stores in storage silo in an 8-hour 
day. I can also recall in the past 10 years when two men were re- 
quired to crush one-half this amount or 200 tons. 

I have mentioned the foregoing advances in mining procedures to 
emphasize that the mining industry in this district has not sat idly 
by awaiting subsidies, excise taxes, tariff protection, or a national 
emergency but have tried to reduce cost and to survive. 

A few words on exploration. In June of 1952 we had 45 drills in 
operation and 4 in June of 1959. 

Those figures of 4 in June 1959 as compared with 45 in 1952 indicate 
the lack of incentive for prospecting for new ore reserves at the pres- 
ent depressed prices. These figures prove that in this district ex- 
ploration for new reserves virtually ceases in periods of depressed 
prices. Also, continued low prices could result in a loss of present 
reserves, future reserves, and a mining industry. While these facts 
present an image of deep concern to us locally, we fear that it might 
also be a reflection of the picture of the zine and lead industry 
nationally. 

The future of mining in our district depends on continuous ex- 
ploration, and funds for this exploration must, of course, come from 
mining profits. When the zinc prices are at break even or below 
level there are no profits for exploration. 
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CONCLUSION 


I will not attempt to offer any reasons or causes for the depressed 
prices as others better qualified and informed will present appropriate 
testimony. We in the mining business in southwestern Wisconsin and 
northwestern Illinois feel we have definitely reached the crossroads, 
It must be decided whether we are to keep our lead and zine mineg 
active to supply our domestic needs in normal times, and be available 
as a Sepenilahbe source of metal in time of emergency, or whether we 
want to concern ourselves primarily with the economy of the foreign 
countries in which these metals are produced. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You have made a very fine statement and that last 
sentence pretty well sums up the basic question before the Congress 
right now in my opinion. Thank you. 

I am sure there will be questions. Can you stand by? 

Mr. Piquerre. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The next witness from New York is the head of 
the St. Joseph Lead Co., long an eminent leader in the lead and zine 
business, Mr. Andrew Fletcher. 

We are very pleased to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW FLETCHER, PRESIDENT, ST. JOSEPH LEAD 
CO., NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Fiercuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, my name is Andrew Fletcher. I am president of the $t. 
Joseph Lead Co., which has been in the lead mining business for the 
last almost 100 years. It is the largest producer of lead in the United 
States, and has occupied the position for the past half century. 
Roughly, 30,000 persons reside in the Lead Belt of Missouri, who are 
dependent on our mining, milling, and smelting activities. 

We have developed technical skills and made large capital invest- 
ments in order to mine the lowest grade lead ore in the world. Under 
normal conditions, we have been able to sell our output competitively. 
I am proud of the record the St. Joseph Lead Co. has established over 
the years in adding to the wealth and prosperity of the Nation, in 
finding means of constantly lowering costs, as well as discovering new 
mineral deposits. 

In addition to our domestic mining operations, which comprise over- 
whelmingly our heaviest investment, the St. Joseph Lead Co. is in 
tha unique position of having made mining investments abroad. 
These foreign investments permit us to obtain at firsthand an intimate 
knowledge of the operating and economic conditions that prevail 
abroad. I should like to point out, however, that none of our foreign 
production is used commercially in the United States. 

Recently, it has been a painful experience to have had to curtail 
and reduce our lead mining operations in Missouri from a 5- teat 
day week, because of the unfortunate international situation which 
has resulted over the last few years in an enormous flood of lead im- 
ports into the United States. I shall not dwell upon the background 
of this situation for it has been minutely examined by the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, and has also been outlined for you by the chairman of 
the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee. 
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Suffice it to say that we operated our mines as long as we could 
on a 5-day basis, but our unsold stocks of finished pig lead grew to 
such a point that we were forced to curtail operations. We went 
toa 4-day week rather than lay off an additional 500 men. 

I am quite confident your committee is fully aware of the predica- 
ment all the lead miners of the United States are now in. The fact 
that we compete in an international market In an inflation economy 
has, of course, compounded our difficulties in meeting foreign compe- 
tition. Our wages and costs have risen with no commensurate in- 
crease in the lead price. 

As your committee is well aware, the President imposed quotas last 
October on imports of lead into the United States, but the quota has 
been so liberal that the system is ineffective as a protective device. In- 
as much as the administration has decided to use quotas instead of 
tariffs, I hope that some means can be found to make them flexible; 
but, what is even more important to apply either quotas or an increased 
tariff to imports of articles manufactured from lead. ; 

Obviously, a quota on pig lead becomes completely useless; in fact, 
destructive of the miners’ American markets, if manufactured items 
such as lead pipes, lead sheet, and storage batteries are allowed to 
come in entirely outside of the quota. To allow such a situation to 
persist indicates a serious defect in the law designed to prevent injury 
to American industry through the operation of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

In the light of the lead and zine mining industry’s repeated, but so 
far ineffectual, efforts to procure relief from its difficulties through 
adherence to the law, is it any wonder the miners are now seeking direct 
legislative attention from Congress ? 

As long as the wide diversity of economic and social conditions exists 
in foreign countries, I believe it is the duty of Congress to make sure 
that our industry receives compensatory protection, otherwise the State 
of Missouri and other important lead-mining States will find that 
they cannot continue fully to contribute to the wealth-producing activi- 
ties of the Nation. We still have vast mineral resources to be found 
or developed in the United States, but they will only come forth in 
a highly speculative business such as mining, if the proper incentives 
are there. 

Currently, the State Department is making an effort under the 
auspices of the United Nations to bring about a voluntary worldwide 
adjustment of lead production to consumption. I hope the effort 
succeeds. It is a small thing for the United States to ask, considering 
the benefits foreign nations have received through the higher world 
market prices generated by our stockpiling and barter programs. 
But, whether the effort does or does not succeed, my conclusion that 
a modest tariff—and by a modest tariff I am thinking in line of 4 
cents on Jead and zinc and 12.7 cents on the lead and zine content 
of ores or concentrate—is in the best interests of the domestic miners 
as well as the foreign producers will not be altered. 

It is said to contemplate, in the face of our expanding population 
growth, the fact that lead production from all U.S. lead mines this 
year will probably be the lowest since the beginning of the century, 
not because of any deficiency in lead reserves but solely because do- 
mesti¢ miners cannot compete with lower cost production abroad. 
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May I respectfully point out to your committee that, although the 
St. Joseph Lead Co. has been fortunate enough recently to find higher 
grade and lower cost ore reserves, much larger reserves of low-grade 
ore already developed at great expense may be irretrievably Jog 
through abandonment unless the currently depresesd market jm. 
proves. In that event the district known as the Lead Belt, a com. 
munity of 30,000 persons, will lose its basic source of employment, 

One can easily lose patience with the impression, possibly conveyed 
inadvertently, that the lead and zine industry is on the downgrade, 
especially in the United States. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Lead consumption in the United States and in the world js 
on the increase. Lead is an indispensable metal used in innumerable 
applications which makes our industry and living more efficient 
Storage batteries, cable covering, ethyl fluid, bearing metals, solder 
plumbing goods, red lead, and atomic ray protection are only a few 
of the applications which come to mind. 

All the uses of lead are constantly subject to competition, and it 
is expected that lead will capture some markets and lose others, 
However, one of the fundamental factors involved in the continued 
use of lead in industry is the continuity in the available supply. At 
times shortages have developed during war emergencies high im- 
pelled users to design away from lead. Markets once lost are difficult 
to recapture. The peril-point price of 1514 cents per pound for lead 
will insure that sufficient lead will be derived ll our domestic 
mineral resources to supply some 350,000 tons of the 1,250,000 tons 
of lead our country needs annually. This price will also not impair 
any market that lead now possesses. 

In conclusion, the lead industry is dynamic and growing. All the 
domestic miner asks is to be able to contribute his part in this growth, 
and to have a fair share of the domestic market. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Fletcher, for a very fine state- 
ment. 

I know from personal observation that the conditions down in Mis 
souri are as you have described them, too. 

We will appreciate your being available for further questioning. 

Mr. Fietcuer. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The next witness is from St. Francois County, 
Mo. He is county clerk of that county, Mr. Floyd E. Becker. 

Mr. Becker, we are glad to welcome you before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD E. BECKER, COUNTY CLERK, ST. FRANCOIS 
COUNTY, MO. 


Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, my name is Floyd E. Becker from 
Farmington, Mo. 

I wish to submit this problem from a slightly different angle and 
one I am sure that each member of the committee can be in sympathy 
with. It is from the Government finance angle. 

As the personal representative of the St. Francois County court 
and county clerk of St. Francois County, I would like to submit for 
your consideration the following facts and figures regarding the 


influence upon our community of the lead industry, this industry 
being represented in our area by the St. Joseph Lead Co. 
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The total area owned by this company in St. Francois County 
amounts to more than 15 percent of the total land area. This area 
also represents 42 percent of the total assessed valuation, and returns 
to the county more than 42 percent of the total taxes collected. 

The recent decline in this basic industry has brought on great strife 
in our area, and is reflected in less jobs, an increase in unemployment, 
a decrease in the average earnings, a greater increase in the cost of 
operating the county government bec ‘ause of the increase in the num- 
ber of people eligible ‘for welfare payments, and a general reduction 
in the economy as a whole. 

As a result of the decline in the general economy, the county court 
has been forced into the preliminary steps of obtaining surplus food 
from the Federal Government for distribution to needy families in 
this area. In line with this, as budget officer for the county, I have 
found it necessary to allow in our contingent and emergency fund 
an appropriation of more than 100 percent ; above the figure that was 
adequate in 1955. 

Pies set out on a separate sheet figures which we believe tell a 
far more convincing story than any statement I have made, and I 
would welcome any questions } you may have in regard to these figures. 
Also I would endeavor to answer any other questions this committee 
might feel would be per tinent to this whole problem. 

Bn behalf of the St. Francois county court, I beg of you, and have 
full confidence, that you will give this matter the serious consideration 
it merits. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 

The table which you have submitted is a thought-provoking piece 
of evidence ; the impact of a $115,000 loss in school revenue, for exam- 
ple. That can be pretty drastic in your area. 

We would like to have you stay for questions. 

Mr. Ranpaty. May I just insert in the record for those members 
of the committee and others who might not know, when the gentleman 
speaks of a contingent emergency fund, under Missouri law, having 
served over a dozen years as member of a county administrative body, ’ 
that means you are down to the bottom of the barrel. That is it. 
That is all. You have run out of money. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

(Figures referred to in “Mr. Becker's testimony follow :) 
tected nicinnnchis is ine tcttiinhsstattlaahedlidbiniadpisasill $45, 464, 545. 00 
a i cgenpncithcbds iemnitehcnsienineidibinas $19, 040, 620. 00 
Percentage of total________ sstiediciais 42 
ee Ea $1, 650, 741. 45 
I St ee $706, 272. 00 
Percentage of total_........_______ apa etch Dialect gage 42.78 
Total area of county (acres) ......_._._._......_._____________ 303, 413 
St. Joseph Lead Co. (acres) : 

Surface and mineral rights 
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Proposed reduction by St. Joseph Lead Co. because of depressed mining ¢op. 
dition: $3,970,612.00 in assessed valuation. The cost to the various depart. 
ments would be as follows: 


State.__.._....-----.-.------.----.--.---------~-------------~-.. $2, 759. 48 
a 19, 853. 3 
Road tax_-------~------------~------~---------------------------- 13, 987, 14 
Schools_-_-.-.--------------------------------------------------- 115, 993. 47 
ns 

Total loss.........--.---------~~~--------------------.-.. 15, 508. 49 


Also, local schools graduate each year more than 400 seniors at an average 
annual increase over the past 3 years of 7 percent each year. 

(Submitted by Floyd E. Becker, county clerk, St. Francois County, Mo.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. The next witness comes from Flat River in Mis. 
souri. He is chairman of the Citizens Committee on Lead-Zine Sta. 
bilization. We had the pleasure of meeting him in Miami several 
months ago. He made a fine statement there and I know he will here 
today. 

Mr. T. J. Watkins. 


STATEMENT OF T. J. WATKINS, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
ON LEAD-ZINC STABILIZATION, FLAT RIVER, MO. 


Mr. Watkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is T. J. Watkins. I am chairman of the Citizens Committee 
for Stabilization, Lead-Zine Industry. I own and operate a small 
business in Flat River, Mo., which is the center of the extensive lead- 
mining operation in southeast Missouri. Other officers and members 
of the committee are owners or operators of small business establish- 
ments and professional people. 

The committee has a twofold purpose. First, the preservation of 
jobs for our people; second, the preservation of a vital industry for 
needs of our country in peace or war. 

I served as county chariman of the war price and rationing board 
in World War II and saw our country faced with severe shortages 
of vital materials. I hope we will be wise enough to forestall any such 
dire consequences in future conflicts, if such should occur. 

A great deal of attention has been given by our country to displaced 
persons from other countries of the world. We of southeast Missouri 
and other lead-zine producing areas of the United States also have 
a displaced persons problem. Hundreds of families have been forced 
to leave their homes and migrate to all parts of the Nation. With 
present conditions in the lead industry, a 4-day workweek, the threat 
of further layoffs and reduction in working time, those remaining 
face an uncertain future. 

The most valuable asset of our Nation is its young people. There 
is no future for our young people in my area. The graduates of our 
high schools and our junior college must find employment hundreds 
or thousands of miles from home. We are poorer both in the pocket- 
book and in moral and social values as a result. of this migration. 

The Missouri Unemployment Service lists the Flat River area as 
the fourth largest in the State in unemployment compensation pay- 
ments. We have had an excess of 12 percent unemployment in the 
district in the past 20 months. Many of our people have exhausted 
their unemployment benefits, after looking in vain for work elsewhere. 
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Among the organizations to which I give time are the Lions and 
Salvation Army. Our requests for assistance are almost as great as 
during the darkest days of the depression. While I am neither a 
miner nor an economist, I believe the answer to our problem is rela- 
tively simple. We need protection from the great flood of imports 
that has depressed the market and caused widespread suffering in 
most of the mining areas of the United States. 

This prompts us to pose the following questions : 

(1) Shall a great American industry be forced to close mines 
employing tens of thousands of American citizens, creating wide- 
spread unemployment to retain the friendship of other nations 
whose loyalty may be doubtful in time of emergency ? 

(2) Do wages paid by most foreign operators permit the pur- 
chase of American-made goods? <A recent survey of wages paid 
lead miners in other countries shows a South African native may 
earn as little as 8 cents a day. 

The theory of the Trade Agreements Act is that other countries 
have dollars with which to purchase our goods. While we recognize 
the importance of world trade both to our economy and the further- 
ance of world peace, we do not believe an important basic industry 
should be sacrificed on the altar of expediency. 

In conclusion, our citizens committee respectfully urges the adop- 
tion of House Concurrent Resolution 177. 

Thank you for the invitation to appear and for the.time allotted 
me. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Watkins, for a very fine state- 
ment. We appreciate it. 

The next witness is from New York, president of the New Jersey 
Zine Co., Mr. R. L. MeCann. 

Mr. McCann, we are pleased to welcome you before the committee. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Chairman, may I offer my friendly welcome also 
to Mr. McCann. His company has some large operations out in my 
area, and I am glad to have him here to give a statement. 


STATEMENT OF R. L. McCANN, PRESIDENT, THE NEW JERSEY 
ZINC CO. 


Mr. McCann. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is R. L. 
McCann. Iam president of the New Jersey Zine Co. 

We welcome the opportunity to appear before this committee in sup- 
port of House Concurrent Resolution 177 and other similar resolu- 
tions, which are directed to the preservation and welfare of the mining 
industry in the United States. It is the zinc segment of this im- 
portant industry with which I have been continuously associated in 
all of its phases for more than 40 years. 

These hearings, Mr. Chairman, provide another opportunity for the 
representatives of a distressed industry, beleaguered by uncontrolled 
foreign competition, to bring the facts once again to the attention 
of the Government, which, in the interest of this Nation, can and 
should provide effective assistance. 

_ Youare all familiar with the long road the domestic lead-zine min- 
ing industry has traveled since 1952 in its repeated efforts to get relief 
from the plight in which it finds itself. 
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All admit the urgent need for protecting our industry which is vitg] 
to our economy both i in peace and in times of crisis. Howev er, the sad 
commentary is that such recognition has not been followed by effective 
action. In the meantime the slow but sure sacrifice of substantia] 

segments of our domestic lead-zinc mining industry on the altar of 
foreign policy has continued. 

I should like to tell you briefly how the mining opel ‘ations of our 
company have been affected by the unreasonable invasion of our mar. 
kets by low-cost foreign zinc and products of zinc, and to suggest fae. 
tors to be considered in determining the measures required to meet the 
conditions with which we as an industry and we as a Nation are faced. 

The New Jersey Zine Co. has been in the business of mining and 
smelting zinc ores in the U nited States for more than 100 years. We 
have fully developed mining properties in the States of Colorado, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsy lvania, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
The ores that we mine at these properties are smelted at our two 
smelting plants located in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

Some of these mining properties have been in operation for many 
years, and others are relatively new, having been developed as the re. 
sult of an extensive explor ation program over the past decade, They 
are all good properties and could supply a substantial amount of the 
zinc required in this country. 

But this is what has happened to us during the past 3 years, En. 
couraged by the stockpiling program and by other measures for which 
our Government was responsible, lead-zine mining in foreign coun- 
tries expanded by leaps and bounds. When the Government discon- 
tinued its stoc kpiling program in 1957 and it became no longer possible 
for foreign producers to place substantial parts of their ‘production 
in our stockpiles, they literally dumped their excess production into 
our markets. By reducing their prices to a level at which many 
domestic mines could not afford to operate, they displaced our do. 
mestic production, and chaos resulted in the U.S. lead-zine mining 
industry. 

We had to shut down our large mine in New Jersey, and it is still 
shut down. We had to shut down one of our mines in Virginia, and 
it is still shut down. At our other mine in Virginia we had to reduce 
production by 50 percent, and it is still at that level. We had to shut 
down our mine at Hanover, N. Mex., and it is still shut down. 

We have been forced to maintain the closed mines at very consider- 
able expense in order to protect them. Our other mines are still 
operating, but I can assure you that it is a matter of continuing 
decision as to whether they remain in operation. Our entire mining 
operations are literally on a month-to-month basis. Before all this 
happened, we employed about 5,300 people. Today we employ about 
3,800 people. 

We have considered ourselves one of the stronger companies in the 
zine mining business. This foreign competition has been a serious 
blow to our company, and it has “had even more drastic effects on 
the scores of smaller mining companies. You have heard much about 
their situation in other testimony. I only want to say that thes 
medium and small mining operations, of which there are many, ~ 
of real importance to the mining industry and to our economy. 
problems are the same whether the mine is small or large or th 
operating company is small or large. 
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Some timid souls have suggested that the lead-zinc mining industry 
in the United States is a dying industry and that the ore reserves and 
the potential for finding more ore do not justfy the efforts necessary 
for preserving the industry as an important and necessary segment of 
our economy. Nothing is farther from the truth. Ore reserves of 
zinc in the United States are, in my judgment, as strong as they 
ever have been, and exploration over the past decade has been very 
productive. : 

I cite our company’s exploration efforts as an example of what has 
been done. We decided a number of years ago to concentrate our 
exploration in the United States. The results have been highly grati- 
fying. We have discovered and developed three new mines and, 
given a reasonable price for zinc in the U.S. market, we could open 
additional mines from reserves already discovered. And I am con- 
fident we can find new reserves. 

Our experience has not been unique. Exploration by others in the 
zinc and Jead industries in recent years has been satisfactorily pro- 
ductive. 

So let us be done with those who, through selfishness or ignorance, 
intimate that the domestic lead-zinc mining industry is on the decline. 
In my judgment, there are adequate mines and reserves available to- 
day for the zinc mining industry in the United States, operating 
at an optimum rate, to produce not less than 60 percent of the zinc 
required in this country for a long span of years ahead. All the 
industry needs is reasonable protection from foreign producers who 
will continue to flood our markets at unreasonably low prices. 

Perhaps it is appropriate for me to comment on the results of the 
recent United Nations conferences on the lead-zine problem. I feel 
that a great deal of false optimism has been generated in some quar- 
ters over the results of these conferences. It has been suggested that 
the agreements reached are supposed to achieve world balance in lead 
and zinc supplies, but in assessing these alleged accomplishments the 
contribution of the U.S. mining industry seems to have been com- 
pletely overlooked. 

In the case of zinc, when all of the statistics have been shaken 
down, it is apparent that at best this balance will be achieved only 
if our U.S. zinc mines remain on the depressed and unprofitable pro- 
duction rate they are on now, around 450,000 tons per year. This is 
125,000 to 150,000 tons less than our industry must have in order to 
achieve that solid economic strength which it has enjoyed in the past. 
Mines already closed will have to remain closed, and those still op- 
erating will probably continue on the present precarious basis. 

As I see it, the U.S. mining industry will be powerless to do any- 
thing about it if these conditions are permitted to continue. Under 
the present quota plan some 530,000 tons of zinc metal and ore con- 
centrates can come in each year. All that foreign producers have to 
do to assure themselves of this exorbitant share of the U.S. market 
is to hold prices at a level that will keep down U.S. mine production 
so that the domestic mines cannot invade that part of our domestic 
market which the present quota plan has set aside for the foreign 
producers. 

So, while much is to be said for the general purpose and the time 
and effort put to the problem by the several nations, nothing that has 
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been done goes far enough to be of any help to our domestic minin 
industry. I am certain, Mr. Chairman, that we are left with the task 
of curing our own problem in our own way. 

The U.S. market for zine products is the largest single market jp 
the world. We submit that some realistic ae should be given to 
the proportion of this market which can be efficiently supplied by q 
sound domestic mining industry with a reasonable share left to foreign 
producers. 

I have indicated earlier that I believe that under proper conditions 
the U.S. mining industry operating on a sound basis can produce about 
60 percent of the zinc we need. Translated into tons, this is equivalent 
to about 600,000 tons per year at current levels of consumption. 

The level of U.S. mine production will be determined by price, 
The better the price, the better will be the chance of U.S. mines operat- 
ing at a reasonably normal level. I believe that at a price of 13% 
cents the U.S. zinc mining industry can produce between 50 and 6) 
percent of what we need. It seems only reasonable that this or any 
other domestic industry should participate in its own home market 
to that extent. 

The important point to bear in mind here is that with a price suf- 
ficient to produce approximately 60 percent of what we need, many 
mines will be operating and very likely at a reasonable profit, but if 
the industry is compelled to limp along at a 450,000 ton level, then 
many mines will remain closed, and those that do remain open will be 
exhausting their resources just to stay in business, at little or no 
profit. So, the resolution of the domestic mining problem must be by 
means that will assure the domestic mines of a price that will en- 
courage production from the many mines that are now closed. 

A number of methods for maintaining a workable price for US. 
lead-zine miners have been suggested. Stockpiling, an expensive and 
limited term proposition, was of necessity only a temporary pallia- 
tive which, rather than getting at the core of the problem, in the end 
aggravated it by encouraging expansion of foreign production. It 
had to come to its logical end. A subsidy plan was advocated last 
year, but that fortunately was discarded. 

It seems to me that there are three practicable and sound ways in 
which the objective of protecting the lead-zine mining industry ean 
be attained. One is by means of an adequate tariff. Another is by 
means of a sufficiently restrictive but flexible quota. And the third 
is by some possible combination of the two. 

The present quota plan is so liberal in its allocation of imports that 
it leaves foreign producers pretty much in control of our market 
prices and leaves the domestic mining industry a very poor share of 
the market here and little prospect of increasing it until consump- 
tion grows. If a quota plan is to work, it must be one such as that 
provided in H.R. 7721, introduced by the chairman of this com- 
mittee, designed to permit foreign imports only to an extent consis- 
tent with a sound domestic industry. Before addressing myself to 
this plan, I should like to consider an alternative solution—an ade- 
quate tariff. 

For a number of years the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee has 
taken the position that an adequate tariff is the most practicable 
method of curing the disparity in labor costs. But for some reason 
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this obvious and proven method of doing the job has been pushed 
We concur with the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee that the best 
means of control of imports to revive the domestic mining indus- 
try is an adequate tariff, and I submit to you for your conside ration 
legislation that is now pending in the House and in the Senate which 
would accomplish this purpose. This is in H.R. (722 and S. 2169, 
both of which have been supported by many of you and your col- 
leagues in the Congress. — aay PS 

In addition to providing an adequate tariff, this proposed legisla- 
tion contains a provision which I believe to be essential in the crea- 
tion of a workable tool for the job at hand, It provides a 
compensatory tariff on the lead and zine content of certain manu- 
factured articles. This is necessary because controls apparently are 
made to be avoided if possible, and it has already been demonstrated 
that a basic control can be threatened or defeated if loopholes are 
left. pats aa: 

The proposed legislation contains another important provision 
which would suspend the tariffs when the prices of lead and zine in 
the U.S. market are maintained at levels of 1514 cents and 1314 cents, 
respectively, for given periods. This represents not only a means of 
protecting our consumers from uneconomic price levels but also of 
benefiting our foreign sources of supply by recognizing the freedom 
of trade that can exist when prices are at levels that are economic for 
all and markets here are not exploited by low-priced foreign goods. 

While I feel that adequate tariffs are the simplest and best. solution 
to the problems of our industry, a sound quota plan can also do the job. 
The reasons why the quota plan now in effect is totally inadequate 
have already been indicated. The present plan seems to be working 
in reverse. It gives to the foreign producers a liberal fixed quantity 
well over half of our current market and leaves what is left, however 
small it may be, to the U.S. mining industry. 

It has always been my impression that a quota plan ought to work 
the other way around and that quotas should be for the purpose of 
adjusting the level of imports to a rise and fall in demand. 

Furthermore, the present plan has left many loopholes by which its 
basic purpose can be, and is being, circumvented, thereby making it 
still less effective than it was intended to be. However, these defects 
could be remedied. 

As already mentioned, there is now pending in the House H.R. 7721, 
introduced by Congressman Aspinall, which embodies a fair and rea- 
sonable flexible quota plan. This legislation would retain the basic 
principles and administrative features of the existing quota plan, but 
would establish realistic initial quotas, provide automatic adjustment 
of quotas to the consumption level in the United States, and close the 
lopholes that now exist with respect to certain products containing 
lead and zine which come in outside the quotas and can substantially 
defeat their purpose. It also has a provision for cutoff points of 
15% cents and 1314 cents for lead and zinc, respectively, at which 
pomts quotas automatically become less restrictive. 

I commend this legislation to you for your consideration as an 


effective means of providing the necessary protection for the domestic 
lead-zine mining industry. 
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I wish to take this opportunity to commend those who sponsored 
House Concurrent Resolution 177, and similar resolutions, which eyj. 
denced a recognition of the need for a constructive approach to the 
problems of the mining industry, and I urge favorable action on this 
resolution by this subcommittee and by the full committee. I further 
urge that full support be given to the legislation that has been referred 
to here today so that necessary protection of a vital industry may be 
achieved either by an adequate tariff or by an improved and flexible 
quota plan. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to present 
this statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. McCann, for a very comprehen. 
sive statement. 

It is my only regret that this committee cannot report out one of 
these bills you mention here today. That is not within our purview, 
as youknow. It is before another committee. 

Mr. McCann. I understand and appreciate that. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. We can certainly help. 

Mr. McCann. We are very appreciative of the consideration for 
you to sit and listen to us. Somebody is going to have to before long, 

Mr. Epmonpson. One of the exceptional points about the lead and 
zinc industry to me has been the patience of its people, but it has 
certainly been tried severely in the last few years. 

Mr. McCann. Patience is a mark of the Chinese people. As they 
choose to say, after 400 years it is later than you think. 

Mr. Epmonnson. I agree with you. 

The next witness is Washington representative of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Mr. Herman Clott. 

We are very pleased to have you here before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN CLOTT, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Cuorr. Thank you, Chairman Edmondson. 

Mr. Chairman, the International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers, for whom I speak, represents the great majority of produc- 
tion workers in the nonferrous mine, smelting, and refining industries. 
Our international officers and membership are very concerned with the 
important questions being considered here today. 

My president, John Clark, and the other officers of my union ex- 
press regret in not being able to be here personally. At the moment 
all of them are engaged in renegotiating collective-bargaining agree- 
ments with major nonferrous companies which expire on June 30, 
just a few days from now. 

My union wishes to go on record in support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 177. The resolution expresses objectives behind which 
it should be possible to muster a wide range of support. It certainly 
expresses most ably the broad objectives which my union has sup- 
ported over the last 2 years since the onset of the 1957-59 crisis in 
the domestic nonferrous industry. 

As a trade union representing the interests and welfare of the 
workers in the domestic nonferrous industry, our emphasis naturally 
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has been on preserving the security and improving the conditions of 
employment of our members. In pursuing this objective since de- 
pression struck our industry 2 years ago, our international officers 
have made numerous appearances before committees of Congress 
which have been considering legislation affecting this interest. Our 
officers have also testified before the Tariff Commission on the prob- 
lems of the domestic lead-zinc industry. ; 

As we see it from the point of view of our membership, the prob- 
lem in nonferrous metals, which became acute before the general 
business depression of 1957-58 and remains with us today, can be 
ascribed to two main causes. One is the great overexpansion in for- 
eign production of copper, lead, and zinc, stimulated to an important 
degree by the investment of U.S. Government funds in development 
and processing which our union estimates conservatively at between 
$300 million and $400 million since 1950. This figure, applying to 
investment in production facilities abroad for these three metals 
alone, is exclusive of stockpile purchases and barter expenditures. 
The impact of swollen supplies of these metals on the domestic mar- 
kets, of course, was accentuated by the general recession in 1957 and 
1958, and to some extent by long-range decline in demand, notably 
in the case of lead. 

I should like also in this connection to call your attention to the 
attached exhibit which shows a comparison between wages in the 
United States and foreign mines. This most revealing table also 
points up a good share of the problem. Perhaps I may say a good 
share of the problem is probably an understatement. The table 
showing the relative wages being paid in this country and foreign 
mines—and this is only up to date as far as 1956—perhaps point up 
the major share of the problem that we are facing, the question of 
the relationship of wages being paid by foreign countries and here. 
Perhaps what we should have in Congress is the ability to pass a 
minimum wage law for some of these foreign countries. Perhaps that 
would help. 

The second major factor in the problem as it has faced our member- 
ship is the immense increase in labor productivity in lead-zine and 
copper mining since 1956, a growth which has been stimulated by the 
adverse conditions facing the industry. 

The flooding of the domestic market with cheap imported metals— 
a problem especially acute in lead and zine and, intermittently and to 
a lesser degree, in copper—led to curtailment in production and em- 
ployment in the mining of all three metals in 1957 and 1958. 

Curtailment in employment was accentuated by industrywide cam- 
paigns in all three metals to step up output per man-hour by intro- 
duction of a wide variety of labor saving equipment and machines, by 
shifts from vein mining to block caving and open pit mining and by 
campaigns by management to eliminate and speed up jobs, shortening 
of rest periods, and other devices to spur a shrinking labor force to 
greater exertion. 

Over the last 2 calendar years the industry has achieved spectacular 
results. Output of recoverable metal per man-hour has increased by 
19.8 percent in copper mining and by 16 percent in lead-zine mining, 
or in each industry by more than the total increase in productivity 
achieved over the previous 10 years. 
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Productivity increases have cost the _ of about 3,500 workers 
in copper mining since 1957, when employment was 28,500. About 
10,000 are employed in lead-zinc mining today, compared with about 
15,500 2 years ago. We calculate that more than half the jobs log 
in lead-zine mining can be laid to increased productivity. The reg 
of course, is due to curtailment of mine output. 

A mine shutdown, or even curtailment, means some significant part 
of our limited and irreplaceable mineral resources has been lost to the 
future needs of American industry. As members of this committee 
understand, mine shutdowns are not like plant shutdowns. In add. 
tion to the loss of production, miners who are skilled craftsmen rarely 
can find similar work in their own community. This means abandop. 
ment of their homes and an expensive, if not futile, search for em. 
ployment in other areas. As our experience in World War II proved, 
miners’ special skills are not easily replaceable and in most cases are 
forever lost. 

The above is by way of background for an understanding of the 
objectives our union has striven for over the last 2 years. The faets 
and our analysis of them have been presented in full detail in our 
testimony in the summer of 1957 on the administration’s lead-zine 
import tax bill before the House Ways and Means and Senate Finance 
Committees; in November 1957 before the Tariff Commission on the 
proposed escape clause action on lead and zinc; and in testimony last 
year before the Minerals Subcommittee of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee on the administration’s proposed Domestic Minerals Stabiliza- 
tion Act. Our recommendations for governmental action were pre 
sented at these appearances, as well as in testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee last year on extension of the reciprocal 
trade program and this year on proposals to amend the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. 

Without attempting a summarization of all of our recommendations, 
it can be said that they fall mainly under three heads. First, protee- 
tion where needed against excessive imports of cheap foreign metal 
produced by cheap native labor, with a standby program of direct 
price supports to domestic producers. Second, positive action to look 
for and develop new markets for nonferrous metals, supported bya 
Federal program to augment beginnings along these lines which have 
been made by the industry itself and extended federally supported 
research on new techniques of discovery and exploitation of lov- 
grade ore. And, third, new and improved programs to meet the prob- 
lems of cyclical unemployment and technological displacement, di- 
rected to the needs of the individual and the community in which he 
lives. 

I might add that we pursue a fourth category of objectives through 
the collective-bargaining process, which are aimed not only at more 
adequate standards of pay and benefits, but also at greater job security 
and at substantial cushioning of the effects of increased productivity. 

The resolution under consideration would be most valuable and 


) 


' 


useful in pointing up the many places at which existing Federal pr | 


grams fall short of meeting the needs I have outlined above. 
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Certainly the import quota program for lead and zine, which has 
been in operation for 9 months now, has had little effect in increasing 
domestic production of these metals or in restoring lost jobs. Obvi- 
ously what 1s needed here is a reappraisal of this program and a 
standby program of domestic price support along the lines considered 
by the Congress last year, until longer range stability can be achieved. 

A program of greatly expanded Federal and federally supported 
research into new uses, markets, and methods of discovery and extrac- 
tion of nonferrous metals is as necessary today as it has been since 
it was proposed by my union. This might well be made the responsi- 
bility of an industry board established by legislation similar to that 
recently passed by this House with reference to the coal industry. 

We urge that section 1, paragraph (a) of the resolution be given the 
most liberal interpretation so as to extend to depressed mining areas 
the benefits of a depressed area program such as has been under con- 
sideration since the convening of the first session of the present Con- 
gress, and so as to encompass a liberalization of existing inadequate 
unemployment compensation benefits under State programs. 

None of these measures provides the full and direct answer to the 
serious problem of technological displacement in nonferrous metal 
mining, although the depressed area bill, and improvement in the 
duration and amount of unemployment compensation benefits would 
ease this problem in individual cases. We believe that adoption of 
legislation which has been introduced calling for a shorter workweek 
is the most important contribution which the Congress could make 
to the problem of retaining a skilled work force of adequate size in 
this vitally important industry. 

I might add that this is an objective which we are also pursuing 
independently in bargaining with the mining companies. We regard 
the shorter week, sharply increased severance pay standards, and a 
program of supplemental unemployment benefits higher than those 
now generally prevailing as the most promising avenues under col- 
lective bargaining for cushioning the shock of technological dis- 
placement. 

Finally, permit me to add the full concurrence of my union in 
section 3 of the resolution which pertains to the need for more than 
just a stockpiling program in the maintenance and development of a 
sound and stable domestic mining and minerals industry. 

In the brief time allotted I have been able to give only the briefest 
outline of the major problems as my organization sees them to which 
the resolution is directed. The great value of this resolution is in 
its call for systematic review and reappraisal of our national minerals 
policies within the executive branch, and for positive proposals which 
we would hope could be submitted to the next session of this Congress 
early enough to receive the consideration they would merit. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you for a very fine statement. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent that the exhibit which you 


attached to your statement be included with your statement at this 
point in the record. 


Without objection, it will be done. 


42517—59——11 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


Wages in U.S. and foreign mines 
U.S. MINES 























ipo ae 
Year | Eaquivalent 
2g S. Cur 
Country ota Type of work Wages rency at 
official 
rates | 
United States ?_. 1954 | Copper mining-- $2.05 per hour_ 
Do-_- 1955 200.2222 : 203) Mae per meer... 3-082. VY A ee 
a 1956 Olas, ..| $2.30 per hour. 
Do. Cae eae | 1954 Lead-zine mining - __- $1. Se per OW... 5.2... 1. eee 
Do... jana tal! EGS «SPO ee Ree ae 2.01 per hour_ 
Do. eet | 1956 | ne aes ean ta $2. 14 per hour. Y<- Cle hen re 
FOREIGN MINES 
Australia 3. _____- | 1955 Mining -__-_-- _.| 7s. 6d. per hour plus bonus | $0, 84 
‘ | | tied to price of lead. , 
Bolivia 4___ ee 1953 Tin mining- -_-- 309.01-418.62 bolivianos per 1. 63-2. 20 
| day plus fringe benefits. 
Canada ° | 1954 | Metal mining other | $1. 754 per hour- 1.80 
| than gold. ‘ 
Do.-..< tack cee | 1955 | -do___. : $1.799 per hour. si | 1.82 
Do____- |} 1956 | a es $1.907 per hour- 1.94 
Chile 4 ‘ . .| 1953 | Copper mining_- _| 338.46 pesos per day average _| 3.08 
Colombia 4__- 1953 Miners_- 11.14 pesos per day average __| 4 46 
Mexico ®__- 5 1957 | Lead-zine miners_- 28.8 pesos per day a 79 39 
Nyasaland §.- . 1955 | Unskilled native labor_| 17s. 6d. pe r 30 working di ays *| 2 45 
Peru °_. . | 1957 | Lead-zine miners_.._._| 30 soles per day _. Ju 10] 58 
Philippines 3_ 1954 | Mining-_- 106 pesos per month. 53.00 
Rhodesia, Northern §___- 1954 | Wawro labor, copper, | £4 minimum per month "!__| 11. 
| surface. } 
Do. - 1954 Native labor, copper, | £4. 10s. minimum per | 12. 60 
underground. month," | 
Rhodesia, Southern §_- 1954 Native labor, mining, | 61s. 2d: per month average !2_| 8.56 
surface. 
Do- ical ...---| 1954 | Native labor, mining, | 73s. 4d. per month average 12 | 10.27 
| underground. | 
South Africa_'%_ | 1954 Native wages. _-_- | £8. 10s. monthly average____| 23. 80 
Do4__. ‘ 1957 | Lead-zine miners (ap- | £3.69 per day | 4 10, 32 
| parently European). 
Yugoslavia ®__. --| 1957 | Lead-zine miners-__. 1,185 dinars per day__--__. | 15 1, 88 





i Official rates for some South American countries have highly overvalued their currencies in relation to 
free or unofficial market rates. 

2 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment and Earnings. June 1957. 

3 International Labor Office. Yearbook of Labor Statistics 1956 Geneva. 1956. 

4 U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels of the Committee on Interior. Critica] 
Materials. 84th Cong., Ist sess. Document No. 83. Washington. July 1955. 

6 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, 1946-56. Ottawa. 1967. 

6 Data supplied to Department of State, hearings before House Ways and Means Committee, “Lead and 
Zinc’”’, Aug. 1 and 2, 1957, p. 79. 

7 Plus fringe benefits about 45 percent of wage where housing provided. 

8 U.S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Investment in Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Wasbing- 
ton. 1956. 

§ Statutory minimum. 

10 Fringe benefits about 30 percent of wage for employees at large operations. For small producers value 
less. 

i Plus rations and housing. 

12 Not including bonuses and cost of living and other allowances. 

13 U.S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Investment in Union of South Africa. Washington. 1954. 

14 Value of fringe benefits about $2.30 per day. 

16 Net wage of about 42 percent after 38 percent deduction for social insurance and 20 percent deduction 
for income and building taxes 


Mr. Epmonpvson. Thank you for the very interesting information 
supplied on wages in some of these foreign countries. 
I hope you will stand by for questions, for we will want to ask you 
several questions, [ am sure. 
Mr. Criorr. I will be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Epmonpson. The next witness representing the AFL-CIO, 
resident of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Union, Mr. James 


oyer. 
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I understand Mr. Boyer has missed a plane connection and would 
like to appear later in the day. 

Mr. Hanscom. I am William Hanscom of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers Union. Our witnesses have come in on the pin, 
and I have been standing by waiting for them, hoping they would get 
here any minute. I am sorry they are not here. 

I am wondering if later they may have an opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are planning to sit this afternoon, and I am 
sure we will have an opportunity to hear them this afternoon on 
condition the House gives us permission to sit during general debate, 
which permission we are going to try to obtain. 

Mr. Hanscom. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am inclined to think, and the chairman suggests, 
that time is not going to give us an opportunity to do much more 
than get seats arranged before the bells ring for appearance on the 
floor. So, if the witnesses who have appeared here this morning will 
please be on hand this afternoon for the question-and-answer session. 

I would like to ask at this time if any members have any remarks 
they would like to make at this time. 

Mr. Aspinati. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity 
to express my personal thanks and the thanks of the committee for 
the method in which the presentation has been made this morning. 

To those of you who are responsible for getting the statement cor- 
related so that. we haven't been troubled with a great deal of repeti- 
tious material—and we have gotten the full picture—we say, “Thank 
you.” This is seldom ever done in this committee, seldom ever done 
in other committees. 

The fact that each one of you appearing this morning had your 
statements ready for presentation to the committee members, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of our rules, is one of the outstanding 
experiences I have had in any congressional committee, and I thank 
you all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Schwab, did you have a statement ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I don’t think we understand what time we are to be 
back here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Two o’clock is the time we are going to try to start. 
We will have the chairs arranged for the panel at that time. 

If we can come in right at 2, we will try to get the question-and. 
answer session underway at that time. 

We will give Mr. Boyer an opportunity to be heard at the start of 
the session if he is here at 2. 

The meeting will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the hearing was adjourned until 2 p.m. 
this same day.) 








AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Epmonpson (presiding). The subcommittee will come to order. 
I will ask the members of the panel to take their chairs in the semi- 
circle before us. I think Mr. Landstrom will help you locate the 
chait$'that have been assigned to you for the sake of the reporter. 

I understand Mr. James Boyer is here, too. If you will come for- 
ward, now, we will give you an opportunity first. 
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James Boyer, I understand is the president of the Oil, Chemical ¢ | 


Atomic Workers International Union. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES BOYER, PRESIDENT, LOCAL 8-404, oy, 
CHEMICAL & ATOMIC WORKERS UNION, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Borer. Mr. Chairman, I am president of the local 8-404, the 
local union which represents the lead employees in Missouri. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you want to make a preliminary statement! 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. I first want to apologize to the chairman 
and members of the committee because the vice president of the inter. 
national union was due to appear here. As yet, we have no word from 
him to make a presentation. We do have a statement made that we 
would like to submit for the record. We have several figures in the 
statement that we hope will be of some benefit to the committee. Wa 


live with the problem each day. As I stated, we represent the largest | 


lead-producing group of employees in the country. 

We arene about a third of the lead and we have a very serious 
unemployment problem at the present time and are presently on a4 
day workweek. We also outline in the statement a positive program 
to take to eliminate it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We certainly welcome that statement and appre 
ciate your being here. You may proceed. 

Mr. Borer. Mr. Chairman, my name is James Boyer. I am pres 
dent of Local 8-404, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, the business address of which is Flat River, Mo. 

I am happy for this opportunity to appear before this committee 
and support in principle House Concurrent Resolution 148. 

The workers belonging t6 local 8-404 are employed by the largest 
single producer of lead in the United States, the St. Joseph Lead Co, 
It accounts for one-third of this Nation’s production during normal 
times. 

I am appealing to the members of this committee for help, not 
only on behalf of the workers, but on behalf of the community in 
which they live, which is dependent upon maximum employment in 
the mines for its own economic well being. 

During the past few years in Missouri’s Lead Belt area, these are 
some of the things that have happened which point up the seriousness 


of our situation, and to a large extent the situation of our domestic | 


minerals and mining industry. 

In 1952 there were 2,740 men employed in the mines. In November 
1957, employment dropped to 2,436, a decrease of 11.2 percent. Sine 
November 1957, this decrease has been much sharper. 

Right now we have only 1,744 workers employed. This is 37 percent 


fewer than during 1952, and 28 percent less than just 19 months ago 


in November 1957. 


Those of us who are still employed have been on a 4-day workweek | 


since February 16 of this year. If some help is not given by you 


gentlemen of our Congress there is every indication that more worker | 
will be laid off. Our union’s contract. with St. Joseph Lead contains | 


an escalator clause based on the New York price of lead. 


To point out to this committee how the falling quotations on lead : 


have affected our pay, let me inform you that the escalator claus 
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caused our wages to fall. In January of 1957, the clause enabled our 
workers to earn $1.62 a shift over their base pay. If our local had 
not recently renegotiated its contract with St. Joseph Lead providing 
for some additional efficiency incentive pay, the drop in lead prices 
would have reduced the $1.62 a shift to a mere 30 cents a shift. 

Now the economy of our community is almost entirely dependent on 
that of the mines. When operations are curtailed, as they have been, 
this means a loss of employment which in turn means a loss in pur- 
chase of goods and services from local merchants. It means a loss in 
taxes collected for schools, roads, hospitals, and other necessary Gov- 
ernment services. There has resulted, moreover, the loss of employ- 
ment among the service industries in our community. 

Recently we made an estimate on the dollars-and-cents loss to our 
local area caused by the chain reaction of mass unemployment in the 
mines. It totals $5 million a year, and will go even higher if some- 
how a halt is not called to the deterioration of the lead mining 
industry. , 

I am sure the other witnesses from other areas representing both 
the workers and management can point to similar losses of millions 
of dollars in their own areas, which only partially reflect the human 
suffering involved, let alone the wasting away of one community after 
another as workers are forced to sell their homes at losses, and take 
their families away as they seek work elsewhere. 

The falling price of lead has had its adverse effects upon the opera- 
tions of the company itself, particularly in its prospecting and devel- 
opment work, and this most necessary operation will be more heavily 
penalized in the future if some positive legislative relief is not granted 
quickly. The company has a large inventory of finished lead which 
because of prices of this metal it cannot sell at a profit and has had 
to borrow heavily to keep it in stockpile. 

After years of inaction by the present administration, and repeated 
disappointments in Congress, we are hoping most earnestly that this 
year will see enactment of a progressive program to aid the lead min- 
ing and other mining and minerals industries which need such aid so 
badly. 

That is why I am speaking for my local in support of the basic 
principles of House Concurrent Resolution 178. Last year our hopes 
that Congress would enact S. 4036 were in vain. After having passed 
the Senate it was voted down by the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
by 159 to 182. 

Last year the U.S. Tariff Commission in April found serious injury 
from foreign imports to the mining industry, particularly lead and 
zine, From this finding the Commission recommended a return to 
1930 tariff levels, with three of the members recommending even 
higher tariffs and imposition of quotas. 

The President in September of last year imposed quotas which have 
not produced the needed relief. That is as far as the executive branch 
has gone, and it has not even submitted any legislative proposals of 
its own for this Congress to consider. 

Many of our closest friends and allies in this hemisphere and else- 
where in the world depend in some measure on the United States as 
a market for the metals and minerals they produce. Certainly, we 


recognize the necessity of continuing to maintain close and amicable 
ties with these nations 
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But we oppose most strongly a national policy which emphasize 
international amity at the expense of domestic industries, the mep 
who work in them, and the communities which depend upon them fo, 
their economic life. 

Our Government is not faced with an either/or choice in this matter. 
It is quite possible, we believe, if there is the will by the Congress, tj 
enact programs to stabilize the domestic mining community so as to 
protect the worker, the industry, and the community, and still maip. 
tain a market for foreign-produced metals and minerals required by 
our economy. 

We should, therefore, like to make some definite proposals of oy 
own with respect to what we think should be contained as the major 
aspects of a positive and constructive domestic mining and minerals 
legislative program which should be hammered out, passed, and 
signed into law during this session of the Congress. The first two 
parts of the proposed program should be enacted pending congres 
sional consideration of the longer run recommendations. But unless 
the entire program becomes operative, what we regard as its potential 
beneficial effects will not be achieved. 

(1) Certain of the more important key minerals should be stock. 
piled—not necessarily for defense purposes, although that certainly 
must and should be a consideration. A buffer-stockpile concept should 
be developed. A Federal Government agency should buy minerals 
when the market price drops. The agency should sell when the market 
price rises. This means, of course, that as a general rule purchases 
for the stockpile would increase as prices decline and, conceivably, 
would decrease as prices rise. 

The agency should not purchase more than 20 percent of any mine's 
output In any one year. 

Certain safeguards must be imposed in the establishment of a buffer 
stockpile, particularly if the agency is to be authorized to sell from the 
stockpile when the prices are high. Therefore, appropriate restric- 
tions should be set up to prohibit the use of the stockpile in any way 
which would interfere with a labor dispute. 

(2) Any program, whether short or long range, will result in cer- 
tain high-cost, inefficient mines being forced to close. In such cases, an 
adjustment assistance program (such as that contained in the Trade 
Adjustment Act, S. 2907, introduced in the last Congress by Senators 
Kennedy, Humphrey, and others) should be put into effect. This 
would permit aid and assistance to be given to the workers, to the 
mines, and to the communities in the transition period. 

In addition, the area redevelopment bill (S. 722, Douglas and 
Cooper) would offer vitally needed aid to help the adjustment of 
communities faced with mines having to close because of their high 
cost, 

These suggested programs—for domestic buffer stockpile and a re 
adjustment program—are, of course, only immediate palliatives de- 
signed to assist the present situation. 

The operation and the need for a buffer-stockpile program could be 
greatly minimized if the minerals industry could be stabilized, if 
prices, production, imports, and consumption could somehow be 
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brought into balance. It is with the hope that the minerals industry 
can be stabilized that these additional three points are proposed : 

(3) Exploration and development aid should be continued and ex- 
tended. The Defense Minerals Emergency Administration should be 
replaced by a permanent division of an overall defense minerals 
agency that could give development and exploration aid on a dollar- 
matching basis. ; 

The need for continued exploration and development of new 
mineral sites and deposits in the United States needs no elaboration 
or discussion. This is an essential aspect of a healthy and continually 
prosperous industry. Without exploration and development pro- 
grams, old mineral deposits are worked out, the quality of the ore 
declines, and the mines are worked out. 

(4) A system of direct subsidies to producers, whenever the market 
rice is below a predetermined economic price for the industry, should 
ba atabiiched. This economic price should be based upon the follow- 
ing standards: Domestic production costs, historic price of minerals, 
prices of substitute material, and defense and domestic needs for 
minerals, in terms of a predetermined mobilization base. The eco- 
nomic price, which is really the base of this program, should be set 
at a level to maintain domestic production of the amount necessary 
to fulfill the mobilization base requirements of the United States. 

The subsidy, based upon this predetermined economic price, should 
apply only to a limited, fixed tonnage of any mine. This is essential 
in order to avoid windfall profits to the large, efficient producers. 
Such fixed tonnage should start with a floor and be graduated upward 
on a sliding-scale basis, prorating the percentage of the average pro- 
duction of each mine to U.S. needs and requirements. 

In effect, this is a limited tonnage subsidy. But the limited tonnage 
should start with a minimum level tonnage, to be subsidized, regard- 
less. This takes care of the small producers. 

Other mines would have a portion of their production subsidized 
based upon a sliding-scale amount that relates each mine’s production 
to total U.S. consumption in a specific base year. The subsidy would 
be designed to maintain that ratio and would apply only to that level 
of tonnage necessary to maintain that ratio. 

All subsidies paid must be on domestic production for domestic use 
solely. 

(5) The U.S. Government should be immediately authorized to 
work toward the establishment of an international commodity agree- 
ment between exporting and importing countries, based upon the fol- 
lowing principles: 

(a) Kstablishment of worldwide minimum and maximum prices. 

(6) Establishment of an international buffer stockpile. 

(c) Authority to buy and sell for such stockpile, as worldwide 
prices fluctuate between the minimum and the maximum prices. 

(d) Agreement to curtail exports when buffer stockpiles reach a 
predetermined level. 

_(e) Impose necessary safeguards to prohibit the use of the stock- 
pile as a means of interfering with labor-management relations. 

__ International commodity agreements are more and more essential 
if worldwide production is to be stabilized and if the world is to be 
prevented from returning to a “dog eat dog” system of quotas and 
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tariffs. The multilateral determination of production levels in yelg. 
tion to world needs, the establishment of worldwide economic pri 
and the use of a buffer stockpile to augment these concepts are all jp 
the interest of stabilizing world production and avoiding cat-and-dog 
fights bet ween nations. 

In order to effectively carry this five pot program, there should 
be established a domestic minerals agency in the executive depart. 
ments of the Government, which would be created and empowered to 
carry out the various domestic and international implications of these 
suggested programs. 

We, as a local union have been fighting for a positive program for 
lead and zine since 1954. We have made several trips to Washington, 
D.C., and appeared before various committees last year and the year 
before. We feel that you, as a committee of legislators, are the only 
hope that we have to alleviate these very unfortunate conditions. We 
do not feel that we should have to subsidize the rest of the Nation 
for friendship abroad unless ways and means are developed that. we 
can furnish our own workers the protection that they are deserving 
of. I urge you with all my heart to please make this the year that we 
will receive some protection. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Let me say, preliminarily, for my own part that 
I have deeply appreciated the statements that have been made thus 
far and the material that has been made available to the committee, 
I was not kidding when I said earlier that I thought the lead and 
zinc producers in the United States had been a very patient group 
and patient under extreme adversity and great trial. 

To my way of thinking the record the industry has made in its 
request for relief within the framework of existing laws is almost 
unparalleled. And the excuses for not having relief, the case hav- 
ing been made, are very inadequate. I assure you what I say on that 
subject is the general sentiment of the members of this Mines and 
Mining Subcommittee, too, and we wish it were in our power to do 
more in the way of direct action than our group is able to do. 

Now before questioning of the panel, I would like to recognize, 
first, the chairman of our full committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Schwab in your statement on page 2, paragraph 
3, subparagraph (c), you have this statement: “The intent of the 
import quota proclamation can be effectively frustrated as semimanv- 
factured lead or zinc imports can circumvent even the present inade- 
quate restrictions.” 

Will you explain just a little bit further so that the record will be 
perfectly clear as to what you had in mind? 

Mr. Scuwas. First, Mr. Aspinall, it is probably well to define those 
items that the quota proclamation goes to. In essence slab zine, pig 
lead, the concentrates of both lead and zinc are the main items that 
are now under this restriction, inadequate though it may be. 

Items such as litharge, zinc die cast alloy, lead pipe, lead sheet, to 
name just a few, have no import restrictions controls whatsoever. 

Thus, if a known producer would wish to circumvent the present 
quota system, he can do so very easily, by just converting his pig lead 
or his slab zine to another one of these commodities that I just men- 
tioned, which is quite a simple manufacturing process and thus com- 
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pletely escape any control insofar as the quota proclamation is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Asrrnatu. He not only escapes the controls, but he renders 
an additional danger, does he not, because he brings ina product that 
not only has the one benefit, because of cheap labor in foreign coun- 
tries, but possibly has two benefits because of cheap labor for fabri- 
cation is added to the original mining costs; is that not correct? _ 

Mr. Scuwas. That is correct. Mr. Fletcher or Mr. McCann might 
want to point specific items in either zinc or lead, as they may wish, 
but I think I have answered your question ina general nature. 

Perhaps, I should go one step further to be sure we all understand 
one other phase of this problem that I do not believe was commented 
on in the direct testimony this morning. That is that it is now com- 
mon knowledge that producers outside of the United States are not 
dissatisfied with the combined price for lead and zinc of 20 to 22 cents. 
In contrast, you have before you evidence now where minimum peril 

int prices in the United States on a combined basis are 29 cents. 

Galen, I believe some of our witnesses have said this morning 
that if the present quota plan ever does start to work and provides 
improved prices in the U.S. market this circumvention of the present 
quotas we think will come about very, very quickly. Mr. McCann or 
Mr. Fletcher might want to make additional comments on zine or lead. 

Mr. McCann. I would endorse Mr. Schwab’s statements wholly 
about the die cast alloy. That is not under the quota and it is a very 
simple, inexpensive, and unprotected patentwise operation to perform, 
whether it is performed abroad or in the United States. The other 
example of some magnitude that comes to my mind is the conversion 
by the foreign producer of zinc metal over to zinc oxide which has in- 
vaded our domestic markets, really invaded them along the seacoast 
ports of entry now and is working further inland. 

If the foreigners couldn’t sell their metal as one form or the other 
of zinc, including zine alloy here, which is not under the quota, he 
can turn over and make oxide, a very simple operation, from the metal 
and sell that, also a product not under the quota system, as it is today. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Does anybody else wish to make a comment ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. With lead there is really no difference between pig 
lead and sheet lead or lead pipe or lead cannonballs or lead ashtrays. 
And anything but pig lead can come in entirely outside of the quota. 

Mr. Asprnatt. There has been some statement made within the last 
few days that a finished product like an automobile battery might 
come in. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Without attendant duty but not subject to the quota 
formula, 

Mr. Fiercner. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Does anyone of you care to define for the record just 
what is meant by a marginal lead or a marginal zine or a marginal 
lead and zinc operation ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. It is one that doesn’t make money. 

Mr. Aspryatt. That is the reason I wanted it in the record of the 
hearings. A mine which yesterday might not have been marginal— 
by yesterday we will go back about 2 or 3 years—today becomes mar- 
ginal because of the price situation, is that not right? 
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Mr. Fiercuer. Yes, and higher, of course. 

Mr. Asprnatit. Am I correct in my understanding that where th 
word marginal operation was used in the statements today, that this 
means in the light of today’s cost of production and prices received 
for the product 

Mr. Scuwas. I think that is universally true in all of the state. 
ments, Mr. Aspinall. I think Mr. Kiser has an excellent example iy 
his district of mines that in 1956 were good mines, going mines, 1p. 
morrow, you might tell the story yourself again. Today, they are ql] 
marginal. 

Mr. Kiser. That is right. I think you will always have marginal] 
mines regardless of the price. The price can make them marginal, 
However, I think we have an unfair price that makes our mines mar. 
ginal today. 

Mr. Asptnatu. Let me ask this: You produce only lead ? 

Mr. Kiser. No, lead and zinc. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Do you have any other attendant minerals? 

Mr. Kiser. No. There are some byproducts, but the small inde. 
pendent operator only gets paid for lead and zinc. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. There are some operations which have other min. 
erals and metals. Then what happens to your definition of a marginal 
operation ? 

Mr. Scuwas. It will depend on the combined value of all of them, 
Mr. Aspinall. I think you noticed, perhaps, in the statement concern- 
ing the Conditions in Arizona, there are only three mines that could 
be called lead-zinc mines operated today, but one of those, because it 
has a high copper content, is the only reason it is still in production, 

Mr. AsprnaLu. So, it is submarginal as far as lead is concerned, or 
lead and zine but by the fact that the other operation is efficient it 
becomes an economical undertaking as of this moment. 

Mr. Scuwas. That is correct. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield to me 

Mr. AsPInaLL. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. For an observation regarding my State? AsI 
understand it, there has been pretty good recovery in cadmium, and 
in germanium, from the ores of that area. Although Mr. Kiser ac- 
curately stated that the independent operator was paid only at the 
mill for the lead and zine content 

Mr. Kiser. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. But the ore itself has yielded pretty well by- 
products in other metals. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I wonder if I could ask a question ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. Wirurow. In Wisconsin we did have quite a few mines, Mr. 
Piquette. Was there anything involved there other than lead and 
zinc ¢ 

Mr. Piquetre. There are small amounts of cadmium. 

Mr. WitTHrow. Small amounts? 

Mr. Piquette. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaL. Is there any one here on the panel that wishes to 
argue that there were any temporary benefits resulting from the 
establishment of quotas in October 1958 or that there have been any 
permanent benefits? I will revise my question. 
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Is there any one on the panel who feels and wishes to make a state- 
ment that there were some attendant benefits arising at least tempo- 
rarily when the quota system went into effect 4 

I take it from your silence that not one of you gentlemen wishes 
to make such a statement. 

Mr. Scuwas. Mr. Aspinall, I think I would like to say something 
in behalf of this group. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I will be glad to have you explain. 

Mr. Scuwas. There have been no benefits. You are absolutely 
correct. However, sometimes those of us in the industry feel that, 
at least we climbed up one more rung in what seems to be a terribly 
long ladder in actually finally getting a proclamation out of the 
executive department. We don’t underrate the fact that something 
finally happened. ‘There have been no benefits. 

Mr. Aseinaty. Of course, what you are saying now is that you are 
bound by chains to some kind of iron tower and there is a glass of 
water 20 feet away you cannot reach. 

But you have the idea that just by putting a glass of water there, 
perhaps, you feel better; is that right? ; 

Mr. Scuwas. I do not feel any better, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Asprnay. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In a conference with Secretary Seaton which 
Congressman King mentioned this morning, the point was made to 
the four Members of Congress who were there that prices had firmed 
up and inventories had been reduced in the first 6 months that followed 
the October quota proclamation. 

I would like to know what the experience of the panel here has 
been on inventory reductions. I think the matter of prices is a matter 
of record, but I would like to hear the comments of the panel on the 
question of inventory reduction since October of 1958. 

Mr. Kiser. Mr. Chairman, about all I can say about that is the 
Eagle Picher Co. who has two smelters in our district have accumu- 
lated an inventory of foreign ores primarily since the quotas have 
been invoked. 

Mr. Boyer. I would like to make one comment along those lines. 
It was approximately 3 months after the quota system went into effect 
that we were curtailed to 4 days a week and we had additional couple 
of hundred people laid off. To me, you can see the effect of it. Feb- 
ruary 16 of this year is when we went to our 4-day week and are still 
on it and had a couple hundred people laid off besides that. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Our inventory was roughly 50,000 tons. We went 
up to 58,000 tons of unsold. Then we had to curtail. I hope that 
by the first of July we will be about 45,000 tons. In other words, 
we will be about 5,000 tons less than we were when the quotas went 
Into effect. But that is because we have cut our production by rough- 
ly 3,000 tons a month. So that if we had not cut our production, we 
would have actually been higher. 

Mr. Asptnauu. All right, the next question. I suppose this should 
be addressed to you, first, Mr. Schwab. To what extent has the in- 
dustry made further approaches to the executive department for 
relief since the quota formula went into operation on October 1, 1958 ? 
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Mr. Scrwas. Certainly, Mr. Aspinall, almost weekly, or at: least 
every 2 weeks we have had conferences with the independent depart. 
ments, urging them to correct this matter, calling to their attention 
that the quota plan was not providing any relief whatsoever. These 
have mostly been in the form of conferences. 

However, many members of the industry have written letters to 
these people urging them to correct the arithmetic of the quota plan, 
I cannot give you an exact number, but certainly it has been followed 
very, very diligently by the members of the industry trying to obtain 
a correction of the formula. 

Mr. Aspinatt. Have you found any place along the line, any gleam 
of sympathy in the eyes of those to whom you have addressed these 
appeals? 

In other words, has anybody offered to go out and pick up the 
glass you cannot quite reach ? 

Mr. Scuwas. No, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. McCann, as one who has been in this activity 
for a long time and representing a great investment, do you feel per- 
sonally and as a representative of your industry, that when a govern- 
ment enters into a program which calls for a program of expanded 
importation of that commodity, does that government have an obliga- 
tion to provide for the orderly closing down or diminishing of the 
industry affected at home? 

Mr. McCann. Closing down of the industry ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. It has closed down some of them. 

Mr. McCann. I am not sure I quite understand your question, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. What I have in mind is this: Is it not fair to pre 
sume that when we entered into the different agreements with our 
foreign competition that we knew that it would adversely affect the 
production at home? Isthat not a fair statement? 

Mr. McCann. We understand what we are doing. We certainly 
should have expected that result. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Of course, that brings me to the next question. Do 

ou think that there is a possibility that this whole matter might have 
tone brought into existence by those who did not even know what they 
were doing as far as the competition at home was concerned? 

Mr. McCann. Well, I would hate to cast such aspersions on the 
mentality of whoever arranged for this, but certainly the outcome 
justifies such a statement. It seems pretty difficult to us as an indus 
try to have somebody have this particular industry or several indus- 
tries bear the whole result of errors in our trade policies. Why should 
we take it all on the chin? 

Of course, everybody makes mistakes. Wemakethem. But unless 
and until we are men enough to try to correct them instead of all of 
this soothsaying, we are just chasing our rail around. I think your 
question of Mr. Schwab or it might have been Congressman Edmont- 
son’s about did he get any sympathy, I would say yes—period. Sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. Asprnatu. And that isall. 

Mr. McCann. Yes, but the people who work for us and the com 
panies who employ them cannot exist on that. We don’t have any 
customers named “Mr. Sympathy.” 
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Mr. Asrernatt. What you are saying is that you got, perhaps, sym- 
pathy, but you did not get any understanding. Is that right? 

Mr. McCann. Well, I am not so sure there was not understanding. 
That can be a feigned reply. I think there was understanding, but not 
resultant action. It was an Alphonse and Gaston deal and still is. 
Somebody killed Cock Robin. I think this thing can be solved 
soundly, practically, and rather easily to be frank about it, providing 
we walk up to the question, walk up to the problem, and do something 
about it. I do not care whether that is you or me or the State Depart- 
ment or the executive branch or who. This isn’t a difficult solution. 
This is a very commonplace thing. If every industry is going to have 
its ox gored as ours has been on the altar of foreign policy, this is 
going to be a pretty sad kettle of fish. 

Now, are we citizens and sound people equal to doing something 
about a thing that we know is wrong! The question isn’t compli- 
cated. , sean 

Mr. Piquette, this morning, made in his statement the conclusion, the 
last two sentences, a very simple explanation of it: who is representing 
whom? Now, what happens! Sooner or later, we are out of our 
market. . SL 

I asked the question in my statement: isn’t it fair—leave the decency 
out of it—to expect that you could have half of your own market with 
a domestic industry? Is that asking too much’ I do not think it is. 
It is not difficult to arrange for us to have that much, if somebody will 
get at it and do it. ! 

Mr. Asprnati. Of course, the reason I asked the question was that 
we were troubled with the same problem last year, at this time. The 
executive department sent up a bill known as the Stabilization Act 
with which you in your statement took issue. 

May I say for some of my colleagues and myself, we took issue too, 
but it was the only thing that was offered to us, so we tried to carry it. 
Those who proposed it opposed it in the final analysis. 

Now, we had offered to us something that, as I understand—and I 
refer to the present quota formula—you folks were willing to go along 
with for a few months. But we have not had time to show that it does 
not work. 

Mr. Piquerre. In answer to the question you asked Mr. Schwab, 
Congressman, I should say if there was any gain it would be that we 
have tried it at the expense of 9 months of fruitless accomplishment. 
We have tried it and it has been demonstrated by its own weaknesses 
that it will not cure this problem. The record speaks for itself. The 
conditions are getting worse, not only directly but. indirectly, because 
as Congressman Edmondson said this morning, in effect, it is later 
than you think. The patience of the industry is one thing, the living 
of the people who are dependent on this industry, the people that work 
for the industry, the people who have their funds invested in the 
industry, are entitled to more than they have had in the way of action. 
The sympathy won’t do it. 

Understanding and action will do the job—and rather simple 
action. I do not want to be delivering speeches but our patience 
8 getting a little tested, Congressman. 

Mr. Aspinati. Of course, the question which would naturally fol- 
low, and I shall not ask it because I do not believe anyone can an- 
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swer it or would care to try to answer it, is just how long can the 
lead and zinc industry of the United States carry on unless something 
affirmative is done pretty soon for their welfare. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That last was a rhetorical question. 

Mr. Asrrnauu. That is right. 

Mr. Piquerre. Our fortitude is one thing; our finances are some. 
thing else. And we are far past the danger point. The elected 
representative from the Missouri area gave you a pretty good thinker 
when he said in effect we are broke. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I do not just know where to take up after my 
distinguished colleague from Colorado, who is the author of the res. 
olution that brought about these hearings, left off. But I certainly 
share his concern over the situation. 

I am very much impressed with the information presented to our 
committee this morning. I thought last Friday we had about as 
fine a group of witnesses representing the mining industry as I haye 
ever seen since I have been a member of this committee, or a Member 
of Congress. We have another splendid group today. There is no 
question but the plight of our mining industry has been thoroughly 
and ably presented to the committee. 

It is obvious a solution has not been found. Would you say, Mr, 
McCann, that the mining industry probably has been the victim of 
the reciprocal trade agreement policy to a greater extent and the 
damage to it has been more severe than any other industry in this 
country ? 

Mr. McCann. I think it can be referred to as the outstanding 
illustration of it, and I might say it is the forerunner of others to 
come unless somebody changes their ideas. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I do not think we are dealing only with the 
mining industry. I think other industries are involved. There are 
those who have the extreme international view and I think they are 
rather in control in this country, and have been for some time. They 
say this is just one of the penalties we are going to have to pay for 
going all out in the world picture. 

Mr. Asprnati. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Because that is one reference I wished to make at 
the proper time to a statement which Mr. McCann made in his open- 
ing remarks.’ That is the first sentence of the second paragraph: 

These hearings, Mr. Chairman, provide the opportunity for the representatives 
of a distressed industry, beleaguered by uncontrolled foreign competition, to 
bring the facts once again to the attention of the Government which in the 
interest of the Nation can and should provide effective assistance. 

That is one purpose of these hearings and it is stated in the reso- 
lution. But unless you meant, Mr. McCann, that the Government 
was the people, then, of course, you fall short of what we had in 
mind because my colleague, Mr. Chenoweth, has just brought to your 
attention right now the force that we are up against in the United 
States. We cannot even get satisfactory publicity of these hearings 
out of the great organs of publicity here in the Nation’s Capital. 
Why? For the simple reason that they are sold on the program to 
which my colleague made reference—this international cooperation— 
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even to the expense of our own industries. We hope by these hearings 
that we will be able to get some kind of a story out to the people gen- 
erally, so that they will understand the importance of the domestic 
mining industry. They do not understand it now. 

The great bulk of the people do not know anything about the plight 
of the domestic mining indust ry at the present time, and that is one of 
the purposes of this set of meetings. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I do not think those responsible for this policy, 
Mr. McCann, had anything particularly against the mining industry. 
I do not think they intended to do it harm. It just happens you are 
in the way of this program and you must step aside. How are we 
going to reimburse or compensate you for your investment? That 
was brought up when we had the reciprocal trade agreements lJegisla- 
tion before us. It was discussed rather freely. 

It is very obvious those who have these extreme international views 
have long since made the decision we are going to engage in trade 
with other countries, and if our domestic industry suffers, that is one 
of the hazards we face. They say, “In a world situation that is very 
critical and tense, we cannot afford to have one or two industries stand 
in the way of cooperation with other countries in the free world.” 

That is the way it looks to me. Just as simple as that. That is 
the problem we face. You mentioned three recommendations: One 
is tariffs. We might as well forget that; we are not going to get 
tariff legislation. 

The other relief is quotas. The bill Mr. Aspinall introduced is 

ending before the other committee. It is very difficult to get such a 
fil reported. I hope you recognize and appreciate the problem we 
have. 

Mr. McCann. We certainly do. We have been at this since 1952. 
We don’t think there is any royal road to this. We are asked to give 
our opinion and doing that in an honest fashion. We think the tariff 
approach is the better long-range solution. 

Assuming that it is not obtainable through misunderstanding, then 
there must be another tool or two and we have tried in these presen- 
tations to outline the quotas will do the job sufficiently well if they 
are made sufficiently restrictive and with some flexibility. It is not 
impossible for the quotas to do the job. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Of course, Mr. Aspinall mentioned we tried 
to get the subsidy bill through Congress last year, but we could not 
do that in the House, as the opposition was too strong. I do not think 
we could do much better this year. We would have the same opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. McCann. It would not be smart on our part to level criticism 
at people who have some say in the ultimacy of this thing, and we 
are not doing that. We are trying to present a case very fairly and 
very honestly and certainly illustratively, because we have had all of 
this experience of going to Congress and trying the quotas which can 
be cured. if somebody will cure them. I venture to say that when the 
constituents of those people who are so internationally minded happen 
to come from communities where people are getting out of work be- 
cause of that, they will either change their ideas or the people will 
change their representatives, 
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I think we are seeing some of that in the New England States a]. 
ready. I think some of our leading internationalists who have been 
in that area have begun to feel the pinch of unemployment there, ang 
I think there is some change of thinking. 

However, I do not think there is enough of them to make any great 
change in the complexion in the House on a subject of this nature, 

Mr. Fletcher mentioned the increase in the use of lead. How pro. 
nounced is that? Is that increasing every year, Mr. Fletcher? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowern. But instead of us getting more business, we ape 
getting less of our own domestic production. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. We are importing more and more lead produets 
that have already been manufactured, and thereby getting around the 
quota. 

Mr. Fiercuer. The consumption of lead in the United States and 
consumption of lead in the world is going up. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Increasing constantly / 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes; but unfortunately, the production in the world 
is increasing at a greater rate than the consumption. 

Mr. CuEenowern. Where is most of that lead coming from? 

Mr. Fiercurr. From Australia, and I think there is one thing that 
should be brought out. That is that it is not so much the difference in 
wage rates as it is the difference in grade. For example, in Australia, 
the combined lead and zine gade runs about 22 to 25 percent. We in 
Missouri are mining a combined grade of about 2 percent. Actually, 
last year it was a little less than 2 percent. So, that means that we have 
to mine 10 times the amount of rock to get the same equivalent lead, 
Fortunately, we are in the United States, so we are nearer to the con- 
suming market. But even at that, Australian lead has been under- 
selling us anywhere from 1 cent to 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. How long has that situation prevailed? 

Mr. McCann. It has been prevailing for about the last year anda 
half. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Just the last year and a half, Australia became 
a factor ? 

Mr. McCann. Oh, no. But the Australian lead has been undersell- 
ing us for the last year and a half. 

Mr. Cuenowern. What was the situation prior to that time? 

Mr. McCann. Prior to that time, up until about 2 years ago, we 
were just about in balance here in the United States. And we have 
only been flooded really with imports in about the last 3 years. | 
mean seriously, flooded. 

Mr. CuenowerH. What brought about that change? What caused 
that great increase in imports ? 

Mr. McCann. It is when the Government stopped the stockpiling 
and barter program. 

By the Government stockpile and barter program the world’s pro- 
duction was encouraged and it went up. When the programs were 
stopped then all of that surplus production was dumped on our market. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I just want to address another question to Mr. 
Kiser, Mr. Chairman. Have conditions changed any in your area 
since we were there a couple of months ago? 
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Mr. Kiser. No, judge. I really don’t believe they can get any worse. 
We have no production at all. 

Mr. CHenowetH. You have not put any mines back into production ¢ 

Mr. Kiser. No. 

Mr. CuenowetTn. Have any more mines come closed ¢ 

Mr. Kiser. There was not any operating. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Were not a few operating there ? 

Mr. Kiser. There were a few. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Small mines? } 

Mr. Kiser. There were a few hand high graders and you witnessed 
the pumping which we have to do to maintain them. — | 

Mr. Cuenowetu. There has been no change in the picture then ? 

Mr. Kiser. No. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Are the miners who were employed in that area 
finding employment anywhere else / 

Mr. Kiser. A few of them have found employment elsewhere, but 
most of them have used up their unemployment and are getting relief 
and surplus food. 

Mr. Witnrow. Willthe gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Yes. 

Mr. Wirnrow. As a matter of fact, then the present quota formula 
has in fact encouraged the processing of these metals abroad out of 
this country / 

Mr. McCann. Are you directing that to me? 

Mr. Wirnrow. To anyone. 

Mr. Frercuer. It will, if the quota system works. If the quota 
system works and you get a price, well say, at 13 cents for lead and 
the price abroad for lead is 8 cents then it will work. They will start 
to manufacture lead articles abroad and bring them in outside of the 
quota. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Yes. 

Mr. Fiercuer. But if lead is selling at 11 or 12 cents then there 
isn’t quite enough spread. So we, we haven’t yet experienced any ab- 
normal importation, but we will just as soon as we get any higher 
price unless the London market goes up. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I think that answers my question, thank you. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. One further question along that line: they are 
bringing in lead in different manufactured products now, are they not ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And that is the way they are avoiding the quota? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. Sheet lead and pig lead, and for a while there 
were some cannonballs and some lead ashtrays brought in. And then 
they were brought in here and the cannonballs and ashtrays are just 
melted back into pig again. 

_ Mr. Cuenowern. The quota solution then was circumvented by the 
importation of manufactured products, is that right? 

Mr. Fiercner. It cert ainly will be. 

Mr. Asprnai. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Yes. 

r. Asprnatt. I think there should be an explanation here as to 
the operation of the present quota system. The present quota system 
18 built on the level of importation rather than the satisfactory or 
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reasonable level of domestic production. In other words, if I an 
correct, it is just turned around backwards to what it should be fop 
our own industry. Granting what my colleague has just talked about, 
bringing in these metals in other forms could be solved—and it could 
be very easily—if we were of a mind to do so. If we just take and 
turn the whole operation around, we would be in a fairly good position, 
Am [ right, Mr. McCann? 

Mr. McCann. Definitely. I tried to bring that out this morning 
perhaps, not very clearly so. But as the system now in effect. works 
I do not think it was intended ; but I can say, had it been intended, the 
person that calculated it should go to the head of the class. It ig 
perfect setup the wrong way around. 

Then let me ask one question there. Let us assume we could avoid 
or prevent the importation of these manufactured articles. Would 
the quota system then be of any material help for you as originally 
announced ¢ ‘ 

Mr. McCann. If the quotas which are now 80 percent of something 
were reduced to 60 percent of that same something, it would be of 
considerable help in itself. Or, if it were reduced to some point and 
the manufactured articles were included quotawise, you would gain 
some control over what you are trying todo. . 

I might say, looking at the situation the other way, the foreign pro- 
ducers seem to be very happy with the present quota system. I do 
not see that that is condemnation of it, but I say it should be one 
that would make you think twice. Again, it is the foreign producer 
who gets more per unit for the goods he sells, which is one of the 
principles we are hoping—or one of the accomplishments we are 
hoping—will come about. 

He will have no objection to that. We are dealing with a wasting 
asset. The pound of lead that Mr. Fletcher is talking about or the 
pound of zinc I am talking about is mined and used once. There 
is not a crop of zinc and lead on next year’s tree. We are dealing with 
wasting assets, something that people who are interested in this coun- 
try from a protection standpoint—I mean protection of our own 
families—should give serious consideration to. We are not dealing 
with something that is here today, gone tomorrow, back again the 
next day. We are dealing with something that has gone, gone. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You say the foreign people would be happy with 
80 percent. 

Mr. McCann. I think they would be, from the conversations I 
hear. Iamsure they are. 

Mr. Asprnati. Would they be with 60 percent ? 

Mr. McCann. If they sell under the 60 percent quota by units 
times the price they would get for this, they would have considerable 
material left to sell at some future date. 

Mr. Asprnau. In other words, it could not be done by quota regu 
lations then. 

Mr. McCann. Yes, I think you could. 

Mr. Asprnatit. How would you do it? What would your solution 
be? 

Mr. McCann. I would reduce the percentage that could come in 
under the quotas, percentage of tonnages they shipped during the 
selected period, and I would include the manufactured articles, such 
as those that could reasonably be included. 
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Mr. Asprnatu. And charge them against the quota ? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. Witness, if you please, the example that Mr. 
Fletcher cites. It sounds almost childish, but it is so and he is so right, 
in my opinion, when he says if the price goes up and the quotas are 
not changed that the mere application of heat to the pig lead which 
comes in a distinguished shape, very distinguishable, is changed from 
that shape to something round or an ashtray. How far can we stoop 
and not falldown? It issilly. I say again, it is so easily corrected if 
people will recognize the problem and step up to bat and swing at 
the ball. ‘ 

We might miss it, but I am sure if we don’t swing, we will never hit 
it. ' : 

Mr. AsprnaLL. You are certainly doing your part—and all of you, 
Mr. McCann. 

Mr. McCann. At least we ought to get A for effort. And I know 
you realize this is a serious thing to so many communities. The Emer- 
gency Lead-Zinc Committee is charged with representing all of the 
constituents, large and small, of the lead-zine mining industry. The 

ople that are actually taking a terrific beating here are those who 
depend on their livelihood in the smaller operations, as well as our 
people. People in our company and our several operating districts 
where the mines are closed down or are running at 50 percent, they 
understand the problem. 

Mr. Asrrnatu. I think I know what you are talking about. I rep- 
resent a large coal-mining area and I have seen the mines drop from 
about 40 large producing mines in my county to2. So, I know some- 
thing about what is involved in that process. 

Mr. McCann. Well, you will take an interest in it, won’t you? 

Mr. Asprnatt. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I might say the gentleman from Colorado has 
consistently taken an interest in it. Both gentlemen from Colorado 
have been real crusaders on the subject. I am sure you are aware of 
that. 

Mr. McCann. Mr. Edmondson, if we could get all of the elected 
representatives that come to Washington to adhere to sound thinking 
and action Congressman Aspinall] and Congressman Chenoweth do, 
this thing would have been ended long ago; we wouldn’t be down here 
annoying you with all of these highfaultin statements. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would not have made that point if I had realized 
your question to Mr. Chenoweth was a rhetorical question. 

The gentlewoman from Idaho? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I want to pursue the problem Mr. Me- 
Cann mentioned, of wasting assets. 

If the low price continues for the lead-zine industry, Mr. McCann, 
will there be any great loss of the reserves if the mines are closed for 
a great length of time? Or can we just reopen most of those mines 
and go back to mining tomorrow or next day when the price comes 
back up ? ‘ 

Mr. McCann. There will be no less ore reserves in the ground than 
there ever were. There are less today than there were last week be- 
cause of what is mined. It does not grow. But unless and until the 
prices go up those mines which are closed will have to have prices far 
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above what the present inflation trend will be within, certainly, my 
lifetime, to ever make any money out of reopening that property. }j 
becomes flooded. The expense with the property shut down runs oy 
and on. It makes a very hazardous mining condition—hazardous to 
human life as well as expensive when you try to open it up. And it 
is a long-range venture. Mining is a long-range venture. It is nota 
day or a week; it is measured in years. And when you do open it 
up—consuming a year or two to open it up—it may be opened again 
at the wrong time. Once the mine is shut down you are in serioys 
trouble from a number of standpoints to open it up. So my answer 
to your question is in many of the cases, many of the illustrations that 
you could select—the ore will have been to all practical purposes 
abandoned. 

Mrs. Prost. Could you or someone else on the panel give us an 
estimate of what percentage of the closed mines today would not haye 
sufficient value in ore content to reopen ? 

Mr. McCann. I would not and I do not know whether anybody 
here is sufficiently clairvoyant to answer that question. That depends 
on the cost of obtaining the material from the ground per unit of 
weight of volume—how much is in that unit, what the price is in the 
marketplace. 

I think we would be looking into the financing almost of the pres- 
ent national debt ad infinitum basis. It is a very tangible problem, 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentlelady yield ¢ 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If we could assume either by operation of the 
quota or by operation of some other governmental action a floor of 
131% cents on zine and 1314 cents on lead, what percentage of the 
shutdown mines in the country do vou think would reopen? 

Mr. McCann. In answering that question 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you reopen yourself with that price? 

Mr. McCann. At 1514 cents, yes. Because we believé the demand 
would then be strong enough to absorb that production. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Would you reopen 100 percent of your shutdown 
mines ¢ ' 

Mr. McCann. Possibly not 100 percent. We have several that ar 
pretty high cost. But 80 percent. We would produce 80 percent. I 
think that is a fair “guesstimate.” 

I would like to answer the lady Representative’s question with a 
point, a very important point that I neglected to mention in the case 
of reopening of the mines. 

Suppose that the mine we are referring to is closed down fora 
period of 2 years. It is not unusual once a mine is closed down. What 
do the people who work there eat during that time? And if they move 
to another location how does that mine get their labor back to start 
up the mine? It then having become a mine which possessed a history 
of recurrent unemployment, you cannot expect people to come back 
and work at an occupation intermittently, unless you are willing to 
pay them considerable premium for their labor for doing so and 
thereby pricing yourself out of the business on a cost basis. 

The migration of mine labor is a very serious problem, unless the 
Government wants to take them over and keep them there on relief. 

Mrs. Prosr. I might say in northern Idaho, we are faced with this 
very migration problem and have been for several years now. 
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I certainly was very much interested in county clerk, Mr. Beck- 
er’s statement, showing the loss of revenue for the schools to various 
taxing bodies. We are well aware of such losses because Shoshone 
County is one of the highest taxpaying counties in our State and nat- 
urally with the loss of these mines goes payrolls and the rest of the 
tax values as well as income taxes on the mine itself, and the corpora- 
tion taxes. We have seen the “for rent” signs on homes, about which 
someone spoke earlier this morning and the small businesses that have 
had to go along with them, having followed the men out who are forced 
to seek employment in other States. And it certainly is not a happy 
situation. This is one of the reasons why I am so gratified that the 
subcommittee is taking its time to go into this matter thoroughly to- 
gether with you people to see if we can strengthen our hand somewhat 
and arrive at a permanent solution. 

I agree with my colleague from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth, I just do 
not see getting anything in the way of tariffs that is going to help us 
this year. I certainly think that it might be very well and I am sure 
you people have considered visiting members of the Ways and Means 
Committee while you are in town and making all the other contacts 
you possibly can to stimulate interest and help from them because, of 
course, tariffs and quotas are not within the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. For that reason, the cooperation of the members of this com- 
mittee working together with yourself in urging that committee to give 
us legislative assistance might help. 

I wanted to ask one thing I have not heard covered, but no doubt 
it was, and that is with regard to your own research and development 
programs. Are you people spending absolutely all you can, in the 
form of developing new uses for your products? 

Mr. Scuwas. I think the general answer to that, Mrs. Pfost, is that 
we are, and that notwithstanding the very disastrous conditions that 
are facing this industry in the last 2 years, there has been added 
impetus put on a program of research. Fortunately, this is an inter- 
national program. Other companies in the world are participating 
in it. But it is something that can turn out to be a tremendous help 
but these things obviously are very difficult to do financially when you 
are caught in a situation as you are now. It is very difficuit to do. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you people have any recommendation as to how we 
in the Congress might be able to assist along that line? 

Mr. Scuwas. I donot think our group does, Mrs. Pfost. 

It has generally been our idea, I think—the other members of the 
panel can comment, if they choose—this could probably be better done 
by the technicians and the people who are now in the research labora- 
tories. We have never discussed this. So, I am making pretty much 
of an offhand comment to your point. 

Mrs. Prost. Of course, I feel that research is one of the fields that 
can be of material value, and I wondered whether or not if the Con- 
gress or the Federal Government should step up their research pro- 
gram in these fields you would be able to notice a material change, 
and whether it could be done within a period of time that would 
actually keep you alive until some other help could be forthcoming. 

Mr. Scuwas. Generally, any new major consumptive use takes a 
long time to develop, so I would respectfully suggest the time element 


might be against you. However, I would like to hear any other 
comments about this research. 
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Mrs. Prost. Yes; does anyone else wish to speak to that point ? 

Mr. Crorr. I do not know the exact figures, but I am sure if a study 
were made of the amount of money that has been appropriated to the 
Bureau of Mines for specific research in these industries, you would 
find it had not kept pace with money expended for other sections of 
our economy. We found that true on the question of mine safety and 
I see no reason to assume it has been different here. I think the Fed. 
eral Government can play an important role financially assisting the 
various companies on the question of research. I know in many 
cases it is touchy. It may be easier for me to speak on it. We haye 
no stocks in companies and so on and I am a little more free in that 
respect. But I think the Government and this hearing today should 
provide the beginning outside of the other things that have to be 
done, of the impetus for establishing some major research progran 
on the question of these metals and where they are going. 

There were some bills introduced in the Senate last year about 
taking these minerals out of the Bureau of Mines and setting them 
up separately with a separate director and so on. I am not saying 
they are good or bad, but I am saying there has been some thinking 
along those lines. 

The main thing I think in our overall economy we have not beep 
keeping pace in this industry as we have in others. 

Mrs. Prost. It seems to me that at some former hearings this year 
it was revealed that adequate research and development programs 
were a real problem. I just wondered whether that could lave some 
material effect upon our lead and zinc industry sufficiently soon that 
it would be of real material value to you. 

Mr. Scuwas. May I make a comment ? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes, Mr. Schwab. 

Mr. Scuwas. The root of the problem lies in overproduction in 
mines outside the United States. There is universal agreement that 
this is where the problem arises. We are sometimes prone to suggest 
when people may be somewhat questioning the activities of the do- 
mestic mining industry concerning expanded research to provide more 
consumption in the U.S. market—we have suggested something like 
a quota plan, it is an upside down quota plan. We have suggested 
that those who will produce these materials outside of the United 
States and cause the critical problems of overproduction, certainly 
have every right to be asked where are you going to consume it. 
Where is your new product? Where is your new outlet? So while 
we are doing everything we can it is just terribly difficult even, I 
think, for the U.S. Government to come up with a program fast 
enough that would absorb these surpluses outside of the United States. 

Mr. Fiercuer. As Mr. Schwab said, the difficulty is not really mn 
finding new uses. It is purely an overproduction that. exists that 
should be corrected within hte next few years. Now, I feel that over 
a period of, say, 5 or 10 years, there is no reason to believe that the us 
of lead and zine will not continue to expand. But this sort of out, 
so many people think so all you have to do is sit down and develop 
new uses. Lead is a very old metal. Its use has been known fot 
thousands of years and a great deal of research in those thousands of 
years has gone into lead and to a certain extent the same thing 38 
true of zinc. We cannot expect: to find new uses as you can find In 
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a new metal like aluminum, or uranium. Lead and zine are old 
metals. And although I think that we are making a step in the right 
direction in the research program to which both the foreign and the 
domestic producers are now contributing, I do not think that we will 
develop very quickly any new use that will consume a sizable amount 
of metal. 

Mrs. Prost. I do not want to embarrass anyone here, but there is 

a question that has been in the back of my mind for a great many 
months on the question of imported materials. What percentage of 
your domestic production comes from foreign shores ? 
" Let me preface the question by saying I am assuming that because 
of the low price of these ores that you find you cannot actually operate 
in the black and pay the wages that you do, therefore, you may have 
to cushion your operation with cheaper imported ores. I wonder 
whether we might have an expression from some of you producers 
as to what percentage of your own production comes from foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Scuwas. If I could help just a moment, Mrs. P fost. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes indeed. 

Mr. Scuwas. I think the question you are asking is how much 
around the panel here, how much of your pig lead or slab zine pro- 
duction do you produce from concentrates of U.S. mines as opposed 
to how much of your pig leads or slab zine production do you pro- 
duce from concentrate from foreign mines. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Prost. That is correct. And the reason I am asking this is 
because I think you are a representative group and it gives us an idea 
as to what percentage of our own companies are importing. 

Mr. Scuwas. I will lead off for Bunker Hill, Mrs. Pfost. It is 
about 50-50 give and take a little. About 50 percent from domestic 
concentrates and about 50 percent from foreign concentrates for our 
total slab zinc or pig leads production. 

Mrs. Prost. I understand in talking with your president last year 
that had it not been for this imported ore that the company would 
not have been able to continue operating, at least at the capacity they 
had been operating. They had kept their zine plant going at capacity 
but had to lay off a large number of the underground workmen as a 
result of imports. 

Mr. Scuwas. I think before I answer this question there is one 
thing we would certainly like to make clear. In seeking for an answer 
to the domestic mining phase of the problem we are not trying to 
hurt any other phase of the industry. Now, many of these companies 
around here operate smelters, too. It should be clear in everyone’s 
mind as this question is asked that in the United States, you have 
smelting capacity much greater than the domestic mines can supply. 
Therefore, there has over a period of years been an increased flow of 
concentrates. 

However, I am sure the statistics will prove that never has the 
total output of pig lead or slab zinc via this route I am talking about 
equaled consumption. So, on top of this, you have always needed a 
little imported refined lead or imported refined slab zinc. Now the 
—— occurs, Mrs. Pfost, when on top of all of this arithmetic I 


ave discussed to this point, you put a quota of the amount of refined 
metal that we have allowed now. 
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I am trying to explain exactly what the situation is. 

Mrs. Prosr. I appreciate that, Mr. Schwab. 

Mr. Scuwas. If you could curtail the import quota today on re. 
fined metal of, say, a hundred thousand tons of each, you could whip 
this thing. 

Mrs. Prost. On how much? 

Mr. Scuwas. Say a hundred thousand tons of each metal. It jg 
just about a hundred thousand tons too high. This is the only way 
you can do it without depressing the smelting phase of the industry, 
I think you have idstonaied out a good question here we should all 
speak very frankly to. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Will the gentlelady yield? 

Mrs. Prost. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Asprnauu. As I understand it, Mr. Schwab, the producers who 
do have foreign interests in the United States are almost universally 
in favor of that approach, that is permitting some operation by which 
they could reduce the importation by a hundred thousand tons of 
each metal, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I believe that is true, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mrs. Prost. Does anyone else have an expression with regard to 
the percentages which they import ¢ i 

Mr. Friercuer. Insofar as St. Joseph is concerned, we have sizable 
financial investments outside of the United States, not maybe sizable 
when you compare them with our investments inside the United 
States. Actually, no production from any mines in which we havea 
foreign investment is brought into the United States. For exam- 
ple, in Argentina we are supplying all of Argentina’s lead and zine 
requirements. And in Morocco that production goes to France. 

However, we have bought at times maybe 10 percent of foreign 
concentrates to maintain full capacity at our Herculaneum lead 
smelter. However, when we went to a 4-day week, we assured our 
men we would buy no foreign ores and in fact we would buy no ores 
from any other district in the United States until we could again give 
our men 5 days’ work. 

Insofar as our zine operations are concerned, we are about 50 per- 
cent foreign concentrates. None of these concentrates come from 
mines in which we have foreign investments, but we do buy concen- 
trates from Canada and from Peru. 

As Mr. Schwab said, the smelting capacity of the United States, 
although it is very much greater than the mining capacity of the 
United States, as it is it is not great enough to take care of the entire 
requirements of lead and zinc in the United States. So that our 
difficulty is solely because of the unneeded imports of pig lead and 
zinc slab. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Thank you very much, Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Will the gentlelady yield ? 

Mrs. Prost. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Do you not process any lead and send it in to this 
country in the form of cannonballs or ashtrays? 

Mr. Fietrcuer. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. CurenowetH. Will the gentlelady yield ? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 
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Mr: CuenowerH. I would like to ask Mr. Fletcher this question. 
Assume that all imports were stopped, what would the domestic pro- 
duction of lead do so far as our own demand is concerned? Could 

ou meet the demand for lead and zine? 

Mr. Fiercuer. No, sir; we could not. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How much are you short? 

Mr. Fiercuer. About 33 percent. 

Mr. CuenowetH. In other words, you must import about a third 
of our consumption. 

Mr. Fuercuer. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Curnoweru. Of what you sell in this country ? 

Mr. Frercuer. Roughly. 

Mr. Cuzenoweru. You have to depend on foreign countries for 
that? 

Mr. Fuercuer. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowetH. And you are hurt when it gets over that third? 

Mr. Fietcuer. We need about 400,000 tons of pig lead and lead and 
ores, but we don’t need 650,000 tons. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It is that surplus that is causing you the trouble 
then. 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I would like to ask one more question, if I could. 

Mrs. Prost. I will yield. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. | want to ask about the importance of the price 
factor. I understand lead today is 12 cents; is that right? 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And the peril point price is 1514 cents? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. CuEeNowetHu. Suppose lead went to 13 what would the impact 
be on your company, Mr. Fletcher? Would those men go back to 
5 days a week then ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. Now when I answer a question, you should 
realize that we are the lowest cost producer of lead at any rate, maybe 
of zinc, too, but at any rate of lead in the United States; 13 cents 
would help us. 

Maybe hee 7,000 tons we would probably get back to 8,000 tons. 
If we got 15 or 1514 cents we mine phar up to 10,000 tons a month. 

In fact, at that price we would consider if the market needed it 
probably, spending a million dollars at our lead smelter so we could 
handle more than 120,000 tons a year. 

Mr, Cuenowetn. What has been the spread and fluctuation of the 
price of lead over a period of 20 or 25 years, say? How high did you 
go and how low ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Mr. Schwab is probably more familiar with the 
statistics. Over a period of 25 years from the depression we got 
down to about 314 cents and then we got to 1914 or 21% cents. 

Mr. Scuwas. 2114 cents, finally. 

Mr. CuznowetH. What is the zinc situation today ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Pretty much the same story, Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prosr. That is all. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Mr. Withrow ? 
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Mr. Wirnrow. First of all, I was not here this morning and I wan; 
to apologize to the committee and to you folks. I have been under the 
weather for the last 6 or 7 weeks and have, therefore, been out of cir. 
culation. But I do want to join the chairman, Mr. Aspinall, and oy 
good friend Mr. Edmondson and Mr. Chenoweth in commending yoy 
industry for the job you have done in attempting to keep an industry 
alive under adverse circumstances. : 

I think you have done a fine job. I believe you have done an excel. 
lent job in hanging on. We have a great many lead and zinc mines 
in Wisconsin and my good friend Frank Piquette is here and I am 
very well acquainted with him and very well acquainted with the 
situation. I do know that what applies to southwestern Wisconsin, 
no doubt, applies to the entire industry and I do know an hones 
effort has been made to keep men employed and keep mines going 
and considerable money has been spent in an etfort to modernize equip. 
ment to meet the requirements of mining technology. 

But it has been really to no avail thus far. 

T told the committee several times about the mine that Mr. Piquette 
owns, a peculiar mine in that most of the water runs out of the mine 
and he is very, very fortunate. But even under those circumstances, 
he had to close the mine, I believe 16 or 18 months ago, because he just 
could not make a go of it. 

I believe that certainly ought to be a low-cost production operation. 

I want to assure you that I will do everything I can, Mr. Chair. 
man, in bringing about a solution of this or relief for this industry 
because we need the industry in our national defense and economy, — 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask the panel if I 
have interpreted all of their statements correctly. 

It seems to me every one of you in your statement are saying three 
things: 

(1) That you think the mutual security program has had an 
adverse effect on the domestic mining ; 

(2) That you do not feel the reciprocal trade agreement is 
giving the domestic mining industry the protection Congress cer- 
tainly thought it would when they passed it; and 

(3) That you are in favor of this resolution we have before 
us at this time. 

Am I correct in that ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I think you are, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Have I interpreted the pertinent points of all of your 
statements correctly ? 

(All nodded agreement.) 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I might 
say this: I am sure we are all aware that the House has passed a 
extension of the mutual security program by a pretty good vote here 
not too long ago. Apparently we are not going to get a chance to do 
anything on the reciprocal trade agreements as I understand it has 
2 or 3 more years to run unless we could repeal it, and, in view of the 


opposition that a lot of people have to repealing it and the so-called 


statesmen that feel we would be endangering our foreign policy if 
we did tamper with it, I think there are two or three possibilities. 
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One, we have the ere coming up yet for the mutual se- 
curity program for this next year. I do not know whether we will 
be able to cut those appropriations down to the size that they should 
be cut down or not. In view of the opinion of the experts who have 
testified here, I certainly think we should try. 

I know there are several tariff bills in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and I would like to try to get the Ways and Means Committee 
to at least hold some hearings on those bills and give people a chance 
to state their case. Maybe they do not want to hear what people have 
to say on the tariff measures. I, for one, before I came to Congress, 
thought “tariff” was a terrible word that should never be mentioned 
in public. But since I have been here and seen and heard some of 
the statements that have been made in connection with tariffs, it seems 
to me to be the best way of helping our domestic industry, not only 
the mining industry but practically all the rest of our industries. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In an effort to get around that feeling about that 
word, quite a few of us have put bills in and called what we want an 
import tax rather than a tariff. But we have been trying for several 
years to get a hearing on an import tax without any success. 

* Mr. Morris. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I hope maybe some- 
time the Ways and Means Committee will report a bill that this com- 
mittee could get together on and propose an amendment that would 
come within the rules of the House. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Your fond hope is just exactly what brings these 
people here today. We have that much in common. 

Mr. Morris. I am glad of that. And I suppose where there is hope 
there is life. 

I would like to ask Mr. McCann one question. 

I am reluctant to be provincial in my outlook on this but you said 
you would probably reopen 80 percent of your mines and I just won- 
dered if you had included in that 80 percent your mine in Hanover, 
N. Mex. 

Mr. McCann. You were hoping correctly. 

Mr. Morris. Of course, that makes it more palatable. 

Mr. McCann. That is a good property, Congressman. It is a little 
remote from consuming points. It is a good property. Those are 
good people. It is a good grade of ore. 

We own another mine in New Mexico that ships to the Hanover 
mill. We produce at the mine at a reasonable cost but to get to the 
consuming point, because of the logistics, it is very expensive. There 
is nothing wrong with the property—and I should not say it to you— 
except it is just where it is. Because I am talking about freight dis- 
tance from the consuming markets. 

_ We would open that property. We are doing work there now pre- 
liminary to the proper action by some Congress, whether it is this 
one or the next one. 

Mr. Morris. I am very happy to hear that. 

I noticed in the figures that have been prepared by the staff for us 
every country who are major producers of lead and zinc have in- 
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creased their production except the United States and Mexico, ang 
the total aeinaien of lead and zinc has been steadily increasing 
since 1952, with a small variation in 1956 on lead and zinc, total pro. 
duction is down a little bit in 1958. 

I am not going to take up any more time, Mr. Chairman, but I think 
if we cannot do anything else, the very least we can do would be to 
report this resolution out. 

I am not an attorney and I do not know what effect this will haye 
on the administration. It seems to me it is still going to rest with the 
administration. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Epvmonpson. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Ranpatu. I will take just a minute. Iam sorry I was late. 

I want to join everyone else in commending you for probably the 
clearest statements of the situation and of what you propose of any 
group that has appeared before this committee certainly since the time 
I have been here. 

I think the record should show, and if I am wrong I want someone 
to correct me—that is, there is no member of the working press here 
this afternoon. I see no one at the press table. Well, a moment ago 
there was no one there. I submit that those who get these stories 
garbled up on other matters that come before the committee could 
clearly understand had they been here all of the time what the pur- 
pose of this hearing is for. 

It is too late to ask detailed questions, but just one or two about 
the way they get by these quotas in the products imported. 

I direct that to Mr. Fletcher. You used the expression “cannon- 
balls and ashtrays.” 

Develop that, if you would, for us just a minute. 

Mr. Fiercuer. You melt the pig leads outside the United States 
and you get pipes out of it or you can get sheets out of it, or cannon- 
balls and ashtrays. 

Mr. RAnpAuu. Yes. 


Mr. Fietcuer. Then you can bring it into the United States, and if | 


you cannot sell the pipe or the sheet you can reverse it, just melt it 
again and then you have pig lead. 

Mr. Ranpatu. That is a detail I wanted to get. 

Mr. Fietcuer. That, of course, does not apply to litharge. 

Mr. Ranpati. What about this hazard to life? I believe Mr. Me- 
Cann said when these mines had been flooded, as a matter of fact the 
cost almost would be prohibitive. 


Mr. McCann. Yes. What I meant about the hazard to life would 


be if this room, for instance, were flooded with water and the work- 
men down here on this bench—after it has been soaked enough, how 
do you know that roof is not going to fall and knock out everybody. 

Mr. Ranpauw. It is not simply from a cost standpoint, but from an 
engineering standpoint almost prohibitive 


Mr. McCann. Definitely. What do you do with timbers which 


have rotted to the ground and decayed ? 
You mine it all over again, so to speak, and it is quite a hazard. 
Mr. Ranpat. Mr. Fletcher made the remark and I. would like to 
pursue it a little bit further. You said you thought inside of 10 years 
the situation might change. 
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Would you clarify that? 1 

Mr. Fuercuer. I think if the consumption of both lead and zine 
continues at the same rate over the next 10 years, as it has over the last 
10 years, we may be in balance provided the foreigners do not produce 
ee Ranpatu. Population increasewise, and so forth? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpauu. The greater amount of lead is consumed in contents 
of gasoline ? : 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. ; 

Mr. Ranpatt. Do you have knowledge of the trend in the major 
oil companies to get away from the use of lead? Or is that a sub- 
stantial fact ! ' , 

Mr, Fretcuer. They have been able to make high octane gasoline 
without the use of lead but neither Du Pont nor Ethyl are worried 
about it and they are expanding their plant capacity. 

Mr. Ranpauu. I had planned to ask a question of one of our col- 
leagues if he were here on the division of minerals and resources. 

After Mr. Schwab’s statement about the resources I would simply 
say while I know what our chances of a modest tariff may be or im- 
port tax I would certainly think all of you, before you leave, should 
try to visit some members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I have several matters I would like to take up 
briefly with the members of this panel. 

I would like to begin by agreeing thoroughly and 100 percent with 
the suggestion just made by the gentleman from Missouri, but expand 
it a little bit, because I believe in the showdown that took place 2 years 
ago on our minerals stabilization bill the actual ax that fell on us did 
not come from the Ways and Means Committee, it came from some of 
our friends over on the Appropriations Committee. 

In that regard, the gentleman from Miami, Okla., my good friend 
Tom Kiser mentioned in his statement that he had been visiting with 
some of the Members of Congress who vigorously attacked the domes- 
tic minerals stabilization bill in the 85th Congress. And from what 
Tom has told me about his conversation, a very good missionary job 
has been done upon one or two of them anyway by one of your repre- 
sentatives of your industry, Mr. Kiser. 

I believe that is the field where some real effective work could be 
done, that is, by the members of the industry seeking out the men in 
their areas who have vigorously opposed relief to the domestic indus- 
tries to point out what it is doing in that area and just how it is affect- 
Boe tate. 

know there is a tendency when you have a problem to talk to people 
who are sympathetic rather than those who are unsympathetic. But 
I do believe that most of the ground that is made in missionary work 
is made among nonsympathizers rather than sympathizers. 

So I think the suggestion of the gentlemen from Missouri is a fine 
one. 

The first question I would like to put is to Mr. Kiser. He stated 


there has not been adequate exploration work in the tri-State area. Is 


any exploration work at all going on down in Tri-State now? 
Mr. Kiser. No. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. How long has it been since exploration work was 


done? 

Mr. Kiser. There was very little in 1956. As I stated, there has 
not been adequate exploration work done in Tri-State since 1952, The 
price just did not justify it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The condition now is you have tightly shut dowp 
at the mine and central mills, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Kiser. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think the employment figure which you gave us 
when we were down there was around 25 or 30 in maintenance work. 
Is that the figure, do you recall ¢ 

Mr. Kiser. That would be approximately right for maintenance 
and pumping in. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In an area where, as you point out in your state- 
ment, 2,184 men were employed in 1952? 

Mr. Kiser. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The next question I would like to put to Mr, 
Piquette. You had some very interesting figures in your statement 
about the reduction in mining operations and in drilling operations in 
the area that you represent and which you spoke to us about. You 
state the mining operations have declined from 30 to 3 and drilling 
operations from 45 to 4. 

Does that indicate there is only one-tenth the amount of explora- 
tion going on now than there was in 19524 

Mr. Piqauetre. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I know the mining operations have not declined 
in terms of men engaged in it to a one-tenth figure since 1952. I won- 
dered if your drilling operations would show a decline to one-tenth 
simply by reason of the statistics cited on page 4 of your statement? 

Mr. Piquerre. The two companies operating are the major pro- 
ducers in the district, and the mining companies that are now shut 
down were the smaller operators. ‘Two of the larger companies that 
were operating are still operating on a somewhat reduced basis. 

Mr. Epmonpson. They have cut back their drilling program, have 
they ? 

Mr. Piquetre. The only drilling now is in the vicinity of the ore 
body they are working. They are not doing any exploration work to 
extend or find new ore reserves. It is only that which is required on 
the ore body they are now working. They are not out looking for new 
material. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And just that is going along with actual pro- 
duction at the point? 

Mr. Piquetre. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Clott, I wanted to ask a question of you. On 
page 2 of your statement, you make reference to union estimates that 
between 300 million and 400 million U.S. dollars have been invested 
to finance development and processing of foreign copper, lead, and 
zine. ‘ 

I just wondered if you could pin that down a little more definitely 
as to what amount went into foreign production of lead and zine m 
foreign countries during that. period, 1950 to the present ? 

Mr. Cuorr. As you have indicated, Mr. Edmondson, that figure 18 
a total figure. I do not have with me a breakdown as to the amount 
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for development of copper resources in foreign countries as ages 
Jead and zinc. I am sure I could get it for you if it would help the 
RE Retro p00. I would be very interested to get it. _ 

The Department of State has recently issued a publication on the 
effect of the mutual security program upon the American economy. I 
do not know whether you are familiar with that publication or not. 
It isa blue paperbound publication. — 

In it they have a breakdown showing the percentage of mutual se- 
curity funds going into competitive industries, into industries that 
might subsequently have some competitive effect upon the American 
economy, and into projects that are completely noncompetitive. And 
the figures given In that publication indicate that only a very smal] 
percentage of mutual security funds today are going into projects 
that will be competitive with the American economy. 

To a certain extent, if that can be supported, I think that is a Te- 
sult of some of the protests that have come up from industries that 
have been hard hit by this one development. But I would like to 
know in more specific terms what your union estimates are and 
whether they can be pinpointed in that direction. 

Mr. Piqverre. I think I roughly know how but I would rather get 
it down in actual facts to you and develop it that way. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does this estimate, to your knowledge, include 
the floor plan contracts that were signed for mineral production ? 

Mr. Piquerre. I am not sure. I think it does to some extent, but I 
am not sure of that. Which contracts ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Floor plan contracts. 

Mr. Piquetre. I do not know on that, no. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am certain we entered into a number of con- 
tracts for production of lead and zinc that were designed to guarantee 
a certain amount of purchases of the production from certain coun- 
tries. But I was curious to know whether this $300 or $400 million 
figure was exclusive of those contracts or not. 

Mr. Piquerre. I do not know. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Fletcher, I want to ask a question about a 
statement that appears in the last sentence on the first page of your 
statement where you state your wages and costs have risen with no 
commensurate increase in the lead price. 

We have had some pretty impressive evidence presented to us about 
the increase in efficiency and the increase in the productivity per 
miner. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Which have taken place in the mining industry. 
I just wondered if when you make that statement you would elaborate 
upon it a little bit and tell me if that is a wage figure per ton of con- 
centrates or whether it is a per worker cost you are talking about that 
is not expressed in terms of units of production ? 

Mr. Frercuer. If you think first in terms of cost per ton of ore 
mined, we have—because we are making very heavy capital expendi- 
tures—been able to keep the cost per ton mined down to almost the 
same level it was 15 or 20 years ago. 

owever, our grade has dropped from, say, 4 to 2 percent. or less. 
even though our cost per ton of rock or ore mined is about. the 
same, our cost per ton of lead has gone up almost 100 percent. 


So 
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Does that explain it ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Well 

Mr. Fiercuer. For example, if our costs were, say, 5 cents for pro. 
moting lead, if you cut your grade in half, then your costs go up to 
10 cents. 

Mr. Epmonpson. With the use of the new machinery that you made 
available, the miner is bringing out of the mine then a greater quantity 
of ore than he was before ? 

Mr. Fuercuer. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. But because the grade on that ore has declined 
your labor cost for a pound of metal is up ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Is up. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that what you are testifying here ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. That is right. 





Mr. Epmonpson. What other significant cost increases have you 


had to deal with other than the labor costs ? 


Mr. Frercuer. Material costs, electric power, steel, and then equip. | 


ment costs have gone up almost 300 to 400 percent. 
Mr. EpMonpson. Over what period of time ? 
Mr. Fiercuer. Over the last 10 years. 
Mr. Epmonpson. Over the last 10 years? 


Mr. Frercuer. Yes. | 


Mr. Epmonpson. What has your percentage increase been in your 
wage costs over the last 10 years ? | 
Mr. Fiercuer. To tell you the truth, Mr. Boyer probably can a- 
swer that even better than I can. I would say in the 10 years it has 

gone up—what, 100 percent ? 

Mr. Boyer. No, it has not gone up that much in 10 years. The 
average wage in that length of time has gone up from approximately 
$11 a shift up to $18, if I am not mistaken, over that 10-year period. 
period. 

Mr. Fiercuer. I thought roughly from 9 to 18. 

Mr. Boyer. I think from 11 to 18. I think the average wage around 
1950 was around $11 a day and now it is $18. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How serious a factor from a competition stand- 
point is the Canadian zinc ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. The labor rates in Canada are roughly the same 
as they are here in the United States but the Canadian grades, they 
are mining about maybe 8 percent combined lead and zine which 3s 
roughly four times what we are mining. So, roughly, we have to 
mine four times the amount of ore they do to get a ton. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you think the U.S. 8 percent reserves are all | 
gone? 

Mr. Ftetcuer. All sizable ones, yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you think the chances of locating additional 
reserves of ore that would grade out competitively with the Canadian 
are remote at this time in the United States? 

Mr. Frercner. Yes, I think so. Although we have just found 4 
new lead deposit in Missouri, but we are quite happy with the grade 
there of 4 to 5 percent in comparison with 2 percent in our own. : 

Mr. Epmonnson. I think more than 40 of the States produce leal | 
and zinc; do they not ? : 
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Mr. Fuercuer. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What do you think the lead and zine potential is 
in Alaska ? 

Mr. Fuercuer. I do not have any idea, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Has there been any exploration in Alaska for it? 

Mr. Fuercuer. Oh, yes. We have not done any, but there has been. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Isthere any production ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Yes, I think there is a small production. 

Mr. Scuwas. Practically nil. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Practically nil, but a small production. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How extensive has the exploration been ? 

Mr. Fiercuer. To tell you the truth, I really do not know. We 
have not done anything. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you know, Mr. Schwab? 

Mr. Scuwas. No, I donot. I do not think it has been too extensive. 
A lot of that country is very difficult to get to. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Kiser stated in the record, or informally to me, 
he thought there was a potential of considerable reserves finding 
through exploration in the United States. 

Mr. Kiser. I will say I think the known ore reserves would be 
much larger had there been adequate exploration. 

Mr. Witson. In my testimony I did indicate we, as one of the 
small independent companies, are doing a large exploration job in the 
Park City district based on the fact we are able to produce in other 
districts. They have not produced in Park City but we think they 
have a real potential. We are looking for ores of much better grade 
than Fletcher is talking about. We do not have his tonnage yet but 
we still think they are there. We look at our reserve as being around 
8 percent lead. We are hoping the trend will continue to be even 
better grade than that. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. What I was looking for is some field in which this 
committee directly and within its jurisdiction could be helpful. If 
there appeared to be a potential for a Government program to en- 
courage exploration. I think that would be a field in which this com- 
mittee would have a direct jurisdiction to be helpful. 

Mr. Borer. I have a few figures on that in our own particular 
locality down there. 

In 1952, we had 49 surface prospecting drills; at the present time 
we have 9. 

Now, our underground development, I do not know how much Mr. 
Fletcher went into, I was not present this morning, but we have some 
200 or 300 miles of railroad track underground that interlocks this big 
mine. And to develop out to these ore bodies is quite a job sometimes, 
through drifts or tunnels, whichever you want to refer to them as. 
That work is the work that has stopped. Those are the people that 
have been laid off, the majority of them in those particular classifica- 
tions in this development project. 

We might not be feeling the full effect of that until 2 or 3 years from 
now because there were ore bodies that had been reserved that had 
been developed out. When we use those up and no new development 
working on underground we are not going to have anything left to 
mine until we do some more development. 


42517—59—13 
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Based on the relief you are talking about, I think it is definitely 
a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I wonder if several major companies here haye 
made use of exploration contracts in the past 4 

Mr. Fiercurr. We did and we were greatly criticized for it. 

Mr. Warkrns. You gota lot of publicity. 

Mr. Fiercuer. We got a lot of publicity. We had a loan from 
DMEA for $600,000 and fortunately we found this new lead district 
with the known ore so the Government will be entirely paid back. 

Mr. Wixson. To follow that up, this project I spoke of is an invest- 
ment of $800,000 and that is partial DMEA participation. They will 
put up, say, maybe $300,000 of that. , 

Yes, we have used them and in several instances fortunately one 
of them is paying back and we expect it will pay back. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you made use of it, Mr. McCann? 

Mr. McCann. To give you a little background of our exploration 
effort, let us take the last decade. 

We spent for 9 out of 10 of those years about a million dollars q 
year of our own funds. The last year and a half we have participated 
on a 50-50 basis with the DMEA fund. They are cooperative ventures, 
extensions for the most part, of ore bodies which we had found and 
drilled out to a degree and which the Bureau of the Government 
that ran this thing was very happy to engage in with us at more of a 
risk venture basis to extend the reserves which we had drilled out. 

Now we have been more than average successful in our exploration 
efforts. We have found five or six ore bodies, any one of which can 
be developed into a mine if it has not already been developed, and 
three of those six have. 

In general, that rather denies the exponent of the have-not theories 
in this country, that it is a dying industry. Personally, I feel that 
there is just as much good prospective ground still undrilled. Most of 
the zinc ore deposits have been found in limestone countries, and 
there is so much limestone country yet undrilled at all, let alone sci- 
entifically, on which we might say exist our better farms. So we 
are not going to be deficient in zinc or lead ore reserves providing 
there is sufficient profit for all of the companies, large and small, on 
an individual basis to be able to put up his half, let us say, of the 
DMEA project money. You first have to make it before you can 
spend it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Notwithstanding the wage differentials that pre- 
vail in these foreign countries, do you believe that a 5-percent ore 
mine can compete successfully with these foreign imports? 

Mr. McCann. Yes and no. On a straight 5-percent zinc basis, I 
believe our techniques and the way we go at it would enable us to 
mine and sell zinc products in this country in competition. 

No part of this answer has to do with many of the deposits abroad 
or outside of this country. They do not consist only of zinc and lead 
minerals. They have with them other values. Copper is very often 
a very dominant constituent. Minerals have some other minerals 
already mentioned here. 

So if the copper market is high enough in price as it has been 
many times, and this should get considerable weight in this thinking 
of this problem, those producers can afford to put their lead and 
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zinc in here at distress prices. It is pretty much the situation of the 
Italian street vendor. If you make it on the peanuts, you make it on 
the “banan’.” a i 

That is one element of the competition we are up against. There 
are not many domestic mines where you have a tripod of copper, lead, 
and zinc tostand on. You are standing on lead and zinc. And when 
one leg of that support goes out, either the lead or the zinc, it is bad 
enough, when two legs go out you are flat on the ground. _ 

Mr. Epmonpson. I have heard a criticism that the negotiation of the 
DMEA contracts was difficult and complicated and that the small 
operator had a hard time getting qualified for them. Is there any 
comment on that criticism ? 

Mr. Wirson. I think the DMEA in general did a good job. They 
had to evaluate properties and had all kinds of questions and the man 
trying to get the loan was pretty biased on his side. So there were 
some disappointed individuls as well as those who were pleased. 

We have our fair share and naturally we are pleased. 

We always had a good treatment and we think they have been 
very constructive for the mining industry and country in general. 
We are a little concerned about the present program. It looks like 
it is going by the boards and I think it is the wrong time even though 
in the doldrums. Our philosophy is when you are down is the time 
you get going to go back when it comes up. I would certainly recom- 
mend that anything that could be done to strengthen the present 
DMEA be done. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Any other comment on the DMEA program? 

Mr. Scuwas. I think in general this segment of the industry, Mr. 
Edmondson, feels this has been a good program and has been, as Mr. 
Wilson has said, rather excellently handled. 

Occasionally you will find peop'e who do not agree with that but I 
think in broad terms that is the case. 

Mr. McCann. I would like to add a word of our experience with 
the group that ran that. They did a bang up job. They sent very 
qualified geologists or technicians to help us. We should think so—a 
number of them worked for us in the past. But they were very un- 
derstanding and sympathetic and I do not think the rules were too 
vigorous. Some of the more recent ones are a little stiff, particul- 
arly for a company who might otherwise take an outside risk. They 
have to be able to say that they cannot get the money from anywhere. 
Well, if you go to the right banker you will not be able to get the 
money. The matter of judiciousness comes in there. But by and 
large it has done a pretty good job. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Any member of the committee have further ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Cuenowern. One question. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion about the increase in the price of gold. Gold is found in con- 
nection with other minerals, I understand. | 

Suppose, you did increase the price of gold or silver, would that 


have any impact upon the lead and zine industry generally, one way 


or the other ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Mr. Chenoweth, I think it would in the Rocky Moun- 
tain section and certain mines that could well be termed lead-zine 
mines would have a good content of gold and silver. I do not think 
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it would have any effect on the mines, let us say, out of the Rocky 
Mountain area. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Northwest ? 

Mr. Scuwas. No. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Idaho? 

Mr. Scuwas. I am calling Idaho in the Rockies. But in your States 
of Idaho and Montana and Colorado. 

Mr. CuenowetH. It would open up some mines? 

Mr. Scuwas. It would help some of them. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Enable them to produce some lead and zine? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. It would not have a material impact on the ip. 
dustry as a whole? 

Mr. Scuwas. Not too significant a one. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I see our good friend and colleague from Tep- 
nessee, Congressman Howard Baker, has come in. 

I do not know whether you were here when we were making some 
mention of the Ways and Means Committee or not. 

Mr. Baxer. No, I was not. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you want to say a word in defense this may 
be an opportunity. : 

Mr. Baxer. [ would like to take one minute, if you will permit it, 
I do favor after much thought the duty method of lead and zine over 
quotas. Without going further into it, it is my thoroughly considered 
judgment. I have introduced a bill to that effect, and it has been 
referred to my own committee, of course. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What do you think its prospects are in your 
committee ? 

Mr. Baxer. Well, I would not hazard a guess on that. I know there 
is a lot of interest in it in the committee. Of course, I know I am not 
giving away a secret in saying we could have voted out a bill last 
year, a somewhat more modest bill than the present one, though we 
never did meet again, as you well know. 

Mr. Asprnauti. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnauu. As I understand, this is your direct tariff bill! 

Mr. Baker. Tax or import duty, whatever you want to call it, ofa 
reasonable amount, rather than a quota. 

Mr. Asprnauy. I think there is a little bit of difference between a 
direct tariff bill and import tax duty bill or something like that. 

Mr. Baxer. You can call it whatever you want; it is the same thing. 

Last year the administration called it an import tax, but I can se 
no difference between a duty and a tax. Perhaps a tax is a little more 
palatable to some of the foreign nations, but I have never been able to 
see, regardless of the State Department, why an import duty approach 
would not be more palatable than quotas. I had always unde 
in the 7 years I have been on the committee, that the word “quota’ 
was anathema in certain executive quarters. I am very serious abott 
saying that a proper amount of import duty or tax is the answer to 
the problem. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Does your bill apply a sliding tax? 
Mr. Epmonpson. It applies it at peril point. 
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Mr. Baxer. Below the peril point. It would slide in that sense, of 
course. But it is not the comprehensive approach that was had last 
year. This does go into the other products, of course, to compensate 
for it. oe. 

Mr. Asprnacv. In other words, yours is similar to the approach 
we have on the import tax on copper ? 

Mr. Baxer. I am not too familiar with the copper one. 

Mr, Epmonpson. It became effective when the price went to a cer- 
tain level. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. It was not effective when the price was above that. 

Mr. Baxer. My bill was to suspend all duty above the peril point, 
which would fix it at 1314 cents. 

I will be glad to file a copy of my bill with you if you want. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We appreciate your being here and the help you 
have given to lead and zinc on our committee. 

Mr. Baxer. Thanks a lot. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Mr. Chairman, that brings up a question I would 
like to ask the panel. , 

‘I think I shall ask it of Mr. Schwab first because, as I understand it, 
you have read Mr. Young’s full statement, have you not, Mr. Schwab? 
’ Mr. Scuwas. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And you know what Mr. Young has to say about any 
quota system approach 4 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaci. He has 8 different arguments against quotas. 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnati. Do I understand that those who are on the panel 
feel the same way as Mr. Young does about the quota approach if 
they could get a tariff or an import tax? In other words, the quota 
approach would be their last desire. Is that right, now 4 

Mr. Scuwas. That is not true. I think I can answer that univers- 
ally for all of these men who are here and if any of them disagree with 
me, Mr. Aspinall, I would like for them to take issue with me right 
now. That is not true. 

Mr. Asprnaty. That is not true? There are some who do favor the 
tariff approach as has been stated here today and some who would 
favor the quota approach of one kind or another ? 

Mr. Scuwas. I might sum up, if I may, by saying this, Mr. Aspi- 
nall: If we ever have a choice—I emphasize “if”—if we ever have a 
choice we would prefer an import tax at a peril point arrangement. 
However, if the judgment of the administration or the Congress is 
that quotas are to be the vehicle used, a workable flexible quota plan 
can be designed and can be effective and we would work just as hard 
for that as we would for the other. 

If Isaid that wrong, gentlemen, please correct me. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Wilson, you shook your head a minute ago. 

Mr. Witson. I am in complete agreement. 

Mr. Asptnain. Mr. Piquette / 

Mr. Piquerre. I would be more in favor of an import tax over 
quotas myself. 

Mr. Scuwas. We all were in favor of it. 
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Mr. Asprnatu. I understand. Let me ask this question and I wij] 
ask it first of Mr. Schwab. Perhaps the strongest argument you haye 
against the quota system that is now in existence Is its temporary 
nature, is that correct ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. And it, of course, is not based upon equities fair to 
the American industry, in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Scuwas. That is true. I was going to say there are so man 
items wrong with it I did not want to enumerate them but one is the 
lack of something that is going to be there as long as needed not- 
withstanding its inadequacy. 

I might say, Mr. Aspinall, that is one of the reasons we feel, after 
all we have been through, that legislation will provide the only real 
solution on a long range basis because we all are aware that by procla- 
mation relief can be granted, but, by the same token, it also can be 
taken away. 

Mr. Asprnautu. Mr. Chairman, before I yield my time, I do want to 
make this statement. I do not want anyone to misunderstand what I 
said earlier this afternoon on the record to show that I am in complete 
disagreement with the various representatives of the executive depart- 
ment because that is not right. Because some of our finest under- 
standing and desire to help the industry comes from the Department 
of the Interior representatives. There is no question about that. But 
we have come to loggerhead or impasse situations that make it very 
difficult for us to get anything done. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is there anyone else on the committee that has 
anything to add ? 

Mr. Scuwas. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Schwab. 

Mr. Scuwas. Pardonme. Maybe I anticipated you. 

I think in behalf of all of us we certainly want to thank you for 
continuing these hearings this afternoon. We did not expect this 
to happen. We are very grateful. We appreciate all the time you 
have spent. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, gentlemen, for the very informative 


reports you have brought tous and for being frank with us about your 
recommendations. 


The committee stands adjourned until 9:45 tomorrow morning. 


(Whereupon the committee adjourned to reconvene at 9:45 a.m., 
Tuesday, June 30, 1959.) 


(The statements referred to in the morning follow :) 


COPPER 


The committee staff with the complete cooperation of the copper industry 
and various mining association groups, including the American Mining Congress, 
the Colorado Mining Association, the Utah Mining Association, and the Montana 
Mining Association, has been able to come up with some rather revealing and 
even startling statistics in respect to copper. 

Copper is probably the most mercurial, pricewise and saleswise, of all the 
minerals and metals. For instance, a year ago, the Government recommended to 
the Congress the purchase for the stockpile of 150,000 tons of copper which was 
then surplus. Today, the picture is entirely changed. 

In this connection, attention is called to the annexed table, entitled “(Condensed 
Summary,” which shows that at the end of May 1958, there were 175,085 tons of 
surplus stocks while today, that is at the end of May, 1959, there was a deficit 
of 2,546 tons. This table deals with the domestic picture only, while the second 
table covers the world-wide situation. 

Attention is further called to the fact that the table shows that, a year ago, 
the primary producers had stocks amounting to 242,930 tons while today these 
same producers have only 63,636 tons of stocks on hand. 

As pointed out above, a year ago Congress seriously considered taking off the 
market surplus stocks to the extent of 150,000 tons. Subsequently, however, 
long-drawn-out strikes in South Africa and Canada, and strikes of shorter dura- 
tion in the United States and South America had the effect of greatly decreasing 
the surpluses. 

During the same period, consumption and demand increased materially. 

The net effect of the strikes, coupled with the increase in consumption and 
demand, was that the primary producers’ price of copper increased from 24% 
cents in May of 1958 to 31% cents in May of 1959. 

The overall copper picture can well be summarized as being well on the road 
to balance between production and consumption. Hence, all interested parties 
appear to be in agreement that this committee could more profitably spend its 
time in studying the problems of other industries which are not in as healthy a 
condition as is copper. 

The annexed tables well deserve careful study as they prove the conclusion 
that the copper industry seems to be approaching a healthy condition. 
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[In tons of 2,000 pounds] 
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py . T- | 
959 uary------- 95, 542 11, 284 137, 361 114, 425 OD FEO be cwacs ase | +58 et swanees 
: a... 88,432 | 11, 425 mel 120,134 | 85,523 |..-..-.-.- | +4, 743 |....--.... 
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1 Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan, Australia. 
Authority: Copper Institute. 


STATE OF ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Juneau, June 26, 1959. 
Inre Alaskan mining problems. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Because of the slowness of surface mail in reaching Alaska and 
the demands of fieldwork, we are late in answering yours of June 2. We hope 
that this will arrive in time to be noted and included in the records of your 
hearings on mining problems. 

In Alaska we have good deposits of tungsten, nickel, copper, iron, chromium, 
antimony, lead, zinc, and most strategic of all, tin; all of which could be in 
production if marketing conditions were right and costs were lower. There 
is also a large belt of cinnabar occurrences, but there is only one mercury mine 
in production. This one mercury producer is the only base metal mine active 
in Alaska today. 

Your committee is familiar with the marketing conditions of the above metals, 
80 we won't repeat here what needs to be done along that line. 

Transportation and labor costs are the deterrents we would like to mention. 
Transportation is high because of little competition, and one of the reasons for 
the lack of competition is the comparatively small amount of shipping to this 
State. There is also the well-known fact that shipping rates for materials 
destined for Alaska are higher on the railroads within the 48 States than the 
rates for materials destined otherwise. I am not familiar with the details 


on this matter, but do know the condition exists. Senator Bartlett’s office can 
give further information on it. 
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Inflation in labor costs in Alaska has been accelerated greatly by the continua] 
high-priced Government defense construction projects. In the early periog 
of this work, there was not too much competition for the contracts, but consiq. 
erable competition for labor in Alaska. This resulted in very high wagés being 
paid to workers, the cost of which could be added to the contracts, and resulteq 
in an Alaskan wage spiral which has gone completely beyond mining companies’ 
ability to compete with. 

To summarize: Alaskan mining has the same problems with regard to mar- 
keting as that of the other States, and in addition, its problem of transportation 
costs and labor costs are magnified beyond those of the other States. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES A, WILLIAMS, 
State Mining Engineer, 
Division of Mines and Minerals. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. WILLIS, CONSULTANT, ARIZONA CopPpeR TARIFF Boapp, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


SIZING UP THE PRESENT COPPER SITUATION BY RECALLING THE CONDITIONS OF THE 
PAST 


The copper situation in the United States and the free world is in such a eon- 
fused state at present that it is rather difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
the future trend of the industry. So much depends on so many “iffy” factors, 
Such factors are: The law of supply and demand; the labor situation, both here 
and abroad; Government long-range mineral policy as to tariffs, quotas, and 
stockpiles ; inflation ; changes in production costs; and fluctuating copper prices, 
A brief history of the copper industry will show the effect of these various 
factors. 

Basic to this confused situation is the fact that, because the Government 
created so much new domestic copper productive capacity as a national security 
measure, the productive capacity of the world is in excess of the world’s con- 
suming capacity. Thus the copper situation is extra sensitive to economic 
changes, almost on a day-to-day basis. 

There is no stabilizing influence at work and, right now, that is the greatest 
need. This condition, it is believed, will correct itself with the increasing 
uses of the metal and when production and consumption become more nearly in 
balance. 

As Arizona produces about 50 percent of the Nation’s No. 1 strategic metal, the 
State is vitally interested in what goes on in the copper industry. Arizona’s 
economic welfare is directly affected, for good or ill, by the world’s economy. 
This was forcefully and unpleasantly demonstrated during 1921 and 1922 when 
the State’s copper mines were closed down for a whole year, and again from 
1932 through 1936, during the great depression. The price of copper dropped from 
a wartime high of 27 cents in 1917 to 12 cents in 1921, and from an 18-cent high 
in prosperous 1929 to a 5.5-cent low in 1932. 

After World War II, reconstruction created a demand for copper, and the 
demand for the metal caused a scarcity in supply, resulting in the price going 
above 23 cents. The 4-cent import tax, which had been imposed in 1932, was 
suspended from 1940 to 1947, because we were in a war period, and then fora 
brief period the tax again became applicable. However, the import tax was 
suspended by act of Congress from April 20, 1947, through March 31, 1949. Be 
cause of a scarcity of the metal, the copper producers did not seriously object 
to this action. Trade agreement negotiations at Geneva in 1947 brought about 
a 2-cent reduction in the copper import tax effective March 16, 1949. And on 
March 31, 1949, Congress again suspended the tax—this time until January 30, 
1950. 

Soon after the tax was suspended, and during the month following suspen- 
sion, domestic demand fell drastically, and for 4 months net domestic consump 
tion of copper was at or below the level of domestic production, even though 
the latter was severely curtailed. During the same period imports continued 
at practically the same rate. The price of copper dropped from 23% to 165 
cents per pound. Many mines were forced to close down, and the large low-cost 
producers curtailed production. It was a perfect demonstration of the need of al 
adequate tariff to protect the copper industry. 
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Except for a brief period, July 1, 1950, to March 31, 1951, the copper tax 
was in suspension up to July 1, 1958. On that date, the tax was restored to 
17 cents, that figure being the result of the GATT agreement in 1956. _ 

The Korean war created a new demand for copper from 1950 to 1953. The 
Government fixed a ceiling of 24.5 cents on copper in 1950. The demand for copper 
increased greatly outside the United States in 1950 and production and. prices 
rose. Labor trouble beset foreign producers and they were unable to supply 
the United States with sufficient copper for war, defense, and domestic needs. 
In 1951, the Office of Price Stabilization announced that the ceiling price for 
copper. refined in the United States from imported crude materials would be 
97.5 cents a pound delivered Connecticut Valley. The increased cost of foreign 
copper was not to be passed on to customers by the fabricators. So, instead of 
foreign producers paying an import tax of 2 or 4 cents a pound, they were given a 
3-cent added advantage over domestic producers. 

The 24.5-cent average quoted price in 1951 was higher than in any year since 
1918. It would appear logical to assume that this price would encourage domestic 
production, despite increased costs since 1918. Response of copper production 
to price stimulation is always slow because of the large capital expenditures 
required to bring new capacity operation. Moreover, production would not in- 
crease, but decrease, if higher prices made lower grade material economic and 
unless excess mill capacity were available at properties mining such lower 
grade ores. If the quoted price is adjusted according to variation in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index, however, it is found to be below 
prices in 1947, 1940, 1939, 1937, and in most years from 1922 to 1930, inclusive. 

The United States was bearing the brunt of the Korean war, yet, with no 
submarine menace, we failed to receive an adequate supply of copper from abroad. 
The experience proved that an active, going domestic mining industry is our only 
assurance of defense in time of war. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950, giving the President the power to regulate 
the economy to assure adequate supplies of materials for expanded defense and 
essential civilian requirements, led to the establishment of the Defense Ma- 
terials Production Administration to render Government assistance to industry 
in expanding supplies of critical minerals. The success of the program may be 
noted from the fact that the average annual production of copper in the United 
States of America for the 6 years prior to the start of the DMPA effort was 
787,700 tons, whereas the production for 1956 was 1,106,000 tons, an increase of 
318,300 tons. It would seem only equitable that, inasmuch as this increased 
productive capacity was brought about by a Government agency carrying 
through a law enacted by Congress and signed by the President, Congress should 
be responsible for taking some sort of action to stabilize the copper industry 
when supply and demand get out of balance. 

In 1953, the Government removed controls from many raw materials, including 
copper. In the case of copper, the domestic price immediately jumped to its 
natural level of 30 cents, showing that the copper industry had been getting 
only 24.5 cents for metal that was really worth 30 cents. The price held fairly 
stable at 30 cents for the rest of 1953 and 1954, while foreign copper was enjoying 
a 34-cent price. 

In 1955 copper began to get more and more in short supply, and the price rose 
from 30 to 43 cents. By March 1956, the price was 46 cents, and some foreign 
copper was sold at as high as 55 cents. The free world was going through an 
amazing industrial development and, in spite of maximum production of the 
metal, both domestic and foreign, stocks became precariously low. 

By the middle of 1956, domestic consumption began to decrease, but with the 
advent of new properties, production continued to increase, and the domestic 
price dropped from 46 to 36 cents by the end of the year. Meanwhile, the rest 
of the free world was increasing both consumption and production, but the latter 
was gaining and by the end of the year stocks had increased by 73,000 tons, and 
foreign prices dropped from 46 cents at the beginning of the year to 34 cents at 
the end. 

The year 1957 saw an industrial recession, and the U.S. copper industry was 
the principal sufferer, with the price of copper dropping from 36 to 26.5 cents. 
Costs of production continued to rise, due largely to a 3-year wage contract 
which had been negotiated in 1956 when copper was selling for 46 cents. Also, 
curtailment of production at some of the properties resulted in increased per 
pound costs. However, actual production in 1957 was practically the same as in 
1956, because of new properties reaching capacity production during the year. 
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Stocks, therefore, rose to new highs, and by February of 1958 the price hag 
dropped to 25 cents, producer price, with some sales made at 23 and 24 cents, 
Prices in Europe fell below 20 cents. 

The year 1958 saw curtailment measures taking effect during the first 7 mon 
with U.S. production dropping from 90,000 tons monthly to 61,200 tons in July 

Meanwhile, in Washington, a measure designed to sharply reduce copper in. 
ports by doubling the import duty was introduced in both the Senate and the 
House. The new bill would have increased the tax from 2 cents a pound to 4 
cents, and the peril point to 30 cents instead of 24 cents. 

In March, Senator Murray’s Subcommittee on Minerals conducted public heap. 
ings relative to a long-range minerals program. Mr. A. B. Parsons, consulting 
engineer, presented the copper industry’s views on the need of a copper tariff 
to prevent disastrous shutdowns of many copper mines in the event of a long 
business depression. 

On April 11, Interior Secretary Seaton endorsed Senator Watkins’ bill to 
revoke the current suspension of the 2-cent import tax on copper. Then, op 
April 28, the Secretary submitted the administration’s subsidy plan for domestic 
producers of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten. The play 
was plainly an alternative to any new tariffs or quotas which might affect fayop 
able action on the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act which was pending. Top 
executives in leading metal and mining companies were quick to raise their voices 
in opposition to the minerals subsidy program. 

The already confused picture concerning Government relief for the domestic 
mining industry was further confused by the introduction of another new plan, 
This time it was a program for the Government to purchase existing surplus 
copper in large lots and stockpile the metal. 

The Seaton stabilization bill (S. 4036), amended to include the authorization 
to purchase 150,000 tons of copper at market prices up to 27.5 cents a pound, 
was passed by the Senate (July 11) by a vote of 70 to 12, and was sent to the 
House. The House Interior Committee added some amendments and gave ita 
“do pass” recommendation on July 30, but it was August 15 before the Honse 
Rules Committee cleared it for floor consideration. The bill was defeated in 
the House of Representatives on August 21 by a vote of 182 to 159, after a bitter 
debate and many additional crippling amendments. 

Defeat of S. 4036 ended all hopes of assistance for the mining industry at the 
2d session of the 85th Congress. Mining men had accepted the subsidy plan as 
a “temporary alternative” although expressing a definite preference for higher 
tariffs. 

Meanwhile, the suspension of the copper excise tax ended on June 30, and 
a 1.7-cent tax on copper imports became effective July 1. Copper prices began to 
rise about the middle of July, when the producers’ price was raised from 2% 
eents to 26 to 26.5 cents. The next rise from 26.1 to 27 cents took place October 
13, but it was actually the middle of October before signs of improvement in the 
copper situation became definite. 

During the last half of 1957 and throughout the year 1958 there had been a 
sizable reduction in copper imports into the United States and a sizable increase 
in copper exports from the United States. The result was an annual drop of 
over 200,000 tons in the excess of imports over exports. This factor no doubt 
had an appreciably beneficial effect on the domestic copper situation. US. 
copper mines had been encouraged to increase their production to take care ofa 
greater proportion of the demand than was possibile before. 

Copper started out the year 1958 with a very pessimistic outlook, but ended 
the year in a far better situation. 

According to the Cooper Institute, U.S. crude production for the first 5 months 
of 1959 has averaged 97,626 tons, which, if continued throughout the year, would 
result in a record annual production of 1,171,500 tons of copper as compared 
with 1,133,000 tons in 1956. The free world outside the United States was re 
ported by the Cooper Institute to have averaged 166,000 tons of crude copper 
per month in the first 5 months, which, if continued throughout the year, would 
result in a record annual production of 1,992,000 tons of crude copper as Ccom- 
pared with 1,781,000 tons in 1957. 

Deliveries to fabricators, according to the institute, averaged 126,000 tons of 
refined copper per month for the first 5 months of 1959, or an annual rate of 
1,512,000 tons. The free world deliveries outside of the United States were re 
ported to have averaged 134,300 tons for the first 5 months, or an annual rate 
of 1,612,000 tons. 
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The Copper Institute reports that refined stocks in the United States at the 
end of 1958 were 80,722 tons; and at the end of May 1959, they were 86,132 tons, 
an increase of 5,410 tons. Outside the United States refined stocks were re- 
ported at 181,822 tons at the end of 1958, and 264.640 tons at the end of May 
1959, an increase of 82,818 tons. This means a total increase in free world 
stocks of 88,228 tons in 5 months. This is a sizable increase in stocks of copper, 
and requires serious consideration by those trying to determine future trends. 
This increase, in the face of the very probable accumulation of copper metal 
by purchasers (preparing for a possible shutdown of the industry in case of 
the failure of wage negotiations), adds further to the seriousness of the situa- 
jon, 

Copper producers’ price for copper started the year 1959 at 29 cents per pound, 
was raised to 30 cents in February and to 31.5 cents in March, where it has 
remained up to this month (June). Export prices have been quoted at from 
0.5 cents to 2.5 cents lower, indicating the advantage accruing from the 1.7-cent 

iff. 

we material hazard to copper-market stability is the huge stocks of the metal 
in the U.S. stockpiles, part of which can be dumped onto the market at any price 
and at any time. The sensitiveness of the market was indicated by the fact 
that, merely upon rumor that the DPA-—GSA stockpiled metal was to be offered 
on the open market, the price immediately dropped 2 cents a pound. <A program 
for the orderly disposition of excess stockpiled material is a “must” for copper, 
and that applies with equal force for many other metals and minerals which 
have been stockpiled. 

Many believe that the 31.5-cent price for copper is still too low, and such a 
copper expert as Arthur Notman believes the price should average between 
$5 cents and 37 cents. Others fix 35 cents as a reasonable price. Recently, the 
president of Anaconda Co. suggested that with copper at 35 cents, it would be 
a good idea to dispose of part of the surplus copper stocks, and thus stabilize 
the copper market at that figure. It looks to many in the copper industry that 
the only way to get the price up to 35 cents would be to increase the tariff from 
1.7 cents to 4 cents per pound. iven then, the 4-cent ad valorem tax on 35-cent 
copper would be less than 11.5 percent as compared with an ad valorem tax of 
40 percent, during the first 8 years when the 4-cent copper tax was in effect. 

A study of three Arizona copper companies’ annual reports showed a 40 percent 
inerease in production costs from 1951 to 1958. This means that if 24 cents 
was a fair peril point in 1951, then 33.6 cents would be justified under present 
conditions. 

If the miners get the wage and fringe-benefit increases they are demanding. 
production costs are bound to rise accordingly, and a still higher market price 
will be needed. Without any wage increase, the price for copper is now 3.5 
cents lower than copper producers believe to be reasonable and fair. 

While domestic copper producers have been increasing their productive capacity 
to meet anticipated increases in copper consumption, foreign producers are in- 
creasing their capacity at an even faster rate. Hence it would seem desirable 
that domestic producers should not have to compete again with excess imports. 
The experience of the lead-zine producers indicates that import quotas are a poor 
remedy. By far, the most equitable solution is an increased copper tariff. This 
history shows that the domestic copper industry has experienced trouble every 
time the tariff was suspended, and that prices have risen when the suspension 
was ended. The apparent reason that the price increases have not b“*n great 
enough is that the amount of the tariff was not sufficient. 


STATEMENT OF FranK P. KNIGHT, Director, ARIZONA DEPARTMENT OF MINERAL 
RESOURCES, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


The lead-zine mining indusiry of Arizona has truly fallen upon desolate days. 
A measure of the decline of the industry almost to extinction is apparent when 
its recent activity is compared with the former thriving period, 1948 to 1952. 
During the earlier period there was a yearly average of 154 producers in Arizona 
and an average annual production of 81,900 tons of combined lead and zine. 
The combined average prices per pound of the two metals ranged between 28.2 


cents and 34 cents. By contrast, the combined lead-zine production in 1958 was 
40,200 tons and the combined price was 22.418 cents. 
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At the present time (June 1959), there are only 10 lead-zine producers in the 
State of Arizona, and they employ a total of only 418 workers. The largest anq 
the next largest of these mines might be called major producers, and they ar 
accounting for above 80 percent of the current production of the State. Signi. 
cantly, each owes its continuing existence to the presence of valuable metals Other 
than lead-zine in the ore—in one, a substantial content of the precious metals: 
and in the other, copper. : 

The gravity of the situation is compounded by the fact that during the period 
of declining metal prices every item entering into the cost of their Production 
has been caught up in an inflationary spiral with the result that the total 
costs have increased an average of almost 50 percent (upward of 75 percent for 
labor). 

The plight of the lead-zine mining industry in Arizona is symptomatic of the 
ills of the industry on the national scene. The cause plainly is oversupply, 

To meet the urgent need for lead and zine for national security during World 
War II and for a time afterward, production was stimulated first by a premiyn. 
price plan, then by purchasing and stockpiling the metals; also, various Goy- 
ernment lending agencies assisted in the exploration for and development of 
new deposits. Later lessened purchasing by the Military Establishments, dis. 
continuance of stockpiling, and a mild recession in the national economy caused 
unwieldy inventories to be built up with consequent deterioration of prices, 
Recently the most serious threat of all to a stable industry has made its appear. 
ance and is assuming alarming proportions. This is the swelling tide of imports 
of lead and zine metal and of semimanufactured goods composed in large part 
of these metals. 

Commodity prices tend in the long run to accompany inflationary spirals, 
Exceptions are those situations where excess production of a commodity creates 
an unmanageable surplus, or where a more cheaply produced foreign commodity 
is permitted to enter the domestic market with inadequate tariff or import 
restriction to offset its effects on the domestic market. 

Most commodities are reasonably protected against foreign competition by 
tariff walls or import restrictions designed to blunt the impact of the more 
cheaply produced foreign commodity upon the domestic price structure. Some 
commodities with surplus problems in the domestic market are, or have been, 
supported by outright Government subsidy—generally by the establishment of 
“floor” prices maintained by open-market purchasing and stockpiling of the 
purchased commodity. 

The legislative sessions of 1958 saw the introduction of numerous bills de 
signed to stabilize the domestic mineral industry. These included proposals for 
a new purchasing program or extension of older ones, various subsidy plans, 
incentive payments, etc. The miners were treated to the frustrating experi- 
ence of seeing all the proposals defeated, many with little or no debate. How- 
ever, there was one ray of light during the year when, in September, President 
Eisenhower established restrictions in the form of quotas on imports of lead 
and zine. This move resulted in a short-lived fillip to the prices of both metals. 
It became apparent before long, however, that the anticipated beneficial effects 
upon the domestic market would not be realized except in meager amount. The 
quota restrictions were not adequate and they lacked flexibility ; also, exporters 
to the United States soon began circumventing the measure by shipping into this 
country semimanufactured products fashioned largely of lead and zine, instead 
of exporting the metals themselves. 

Obviously, legislative action will be needed to restore the presently prostrate 
lead-zine mining industry to its former healthy state. In fact, is imperative 
for the welfare and security of the Nation that it be restored. Recent attempts 
to solve the problem have proved ineffectual and further delay of its solution 
is causing the Nation continuing losses in production and employment, ant 
irreparable damage to mines and mining property. Without a long-range Gor- 
ernment program assuring a healthy climate for the industry there will be no 
exploration and development of new deposits. The risk then would be that the 
Nation would soon become poor in its lead-zine resources. In this event prices 
of lead and zinc in the domestic market would be controlled by foreign producers 
and in times of stress this might mean excessively high prices for the metals 
necessary for the national existence. y 

The legislative proposals which appear most reasonable and most likely to 


benefit the domestic lead-zine industry are those bills which would establish peril 


points of 15.5 cents for lead and 13.5 cents for zinc, thus providing a combine! 
lead-zine price of not less than 29 cents, together with the imposition of a 4-cel 
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import tax or flexible quotas whenever prices dropped below the prescribed peril 
points. These figures have been developed by competent analysis as the price 
which would place the lead-zinc industry in a competitive position in the 
domestic market. 

The miner is becoming increasingly resentful of the treatment accorded the 
domestic mining industry by the legislative bodies of Congress. To him the 
allegedly laudable purpose of the foreign aid program is bitter irony. For 
instance, he sees large sums of taxpayers’ money (including his own, of course) 
made available to foreigners in the form of loans, grants, contracts, purchases, 
technical assistance, etc., to stimulate foreign metal and mineral exploration 
and development; with the very tangible consequence of a flood of cheaply 
produced metals entering the country with inadequate restrictions protecting 
the domestic producers. He views with especial alarm the workings of the 
barter system as they concern the metals. The commodities traded (agricul- 
tural) exist in this country in mountainous surpluses accumulated through the 
working of a bountiful subsidy system extending back for many a year. The 
system is becoming widely referred to as the “national scandal.” The miner 
logically asks ‘““Where is the sense in trading something we don’t want and have 
too much of for something else that we also don’t want and have too much of?” 
The loser obviously is the Nation and the miner unless it is conceded that 
somehow good will has been bought and is worth the price. 

There was a time when as a consequence of two great wars the industrial 
life and standard of living of most nations of the world had sunk to a low state. 
Amid this, the United States was an oasis of prosperity and it was considered 
good business, good international politics, and laudable philanthropy to promote 
the rest of the world to a better standard of living. To this end the Nation 
for some 10 years past has poured out billions of dollars annually in military 
and economic foreign aid. 

This outpouring of the Nation’s wealth together with normal forces of recovery 
have resulted in a resurgence of foreign prosperity to the point where a vast 
shift has occurred in the balances of international trade. Where formerly the 
larger part of the expenditure for foreign aid found its way back to this country 
in the purchase of raw material and manufactures, now the nations of the world, 
with their modern plants and equipment largely financed by U.S. aid, are 
returning goods to compete in our markets. There are signs in many quarters 
that we are changing places and at long last becoming a debtor nation instead 
of a creditor nation. In other words, our largess has created competition which, 
if not contained, will have a serious unfavorable effect upon our standard of 
living and our way of life. Except for special cases of military exigencies it 
would seem to be absolute folly to continue doling out our assets abroad. The 
need now is to strengthen the homefront and put our house in order and keep it 
that way. A good place to start would be in the promulgation of a domestic 
minerals policy which would produce a healthy climate for the development 
and production of our mineral resources. 


UNITED PARK City MINEs Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 9, 1959. 
Re House Concurrent Resolution 177. 
Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL, 


Chairman, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: Circumstances make it impractical for me to testify at the hearings 

of your committee on the above resolution scheduled to start June 25, 1959, and 
which will pertain to the domestic mining industry. 
: I have prepared a brief statement on the untenable and uncertain situation 
in which United Park City Mines Co. finds itself due to the chrenically depressed 
prices of lead and zine. It is our wish to have this testimony presented at the 
hearings and made a matter of record. The statement is attached. 

Thanks very much for your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 


S. K. Drousay, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
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STATEMENT oF S. K. DrouBsay, GENERAL MANAGER, UNITED PARK CITY MINES (o, 
Park City, UTAH . 


Gentlemen, my name is 8. K. Droubay, I am general manager of the Uniteg 
Park City Mines Co., located in the Park City mining district approximately 35 
miles east of Salt Lake. I am a graduate mining engineer with 32 years experi. 
ence in my profession. I have managed mining operations for the past 14 years, 

It is a privilege for me to testify before this distinguished group. I would 
like to call attention once again to the sad plight of the Park City Mining Dis. 
trict which since 1868 has contributed vastly to the country’s economy. 

The story of United Park City Mines Co. is a matter of reeord with the Senate 
Finance Committee, as it was told July 22, 1957, in connection with testimony 
I submitted in regards to the subject of sliding scale import taxes proposed for 
the relief of the faltering domestic lead-zinc mining industry. { 

Our company is suffering continuous operating losses only because it would 
be more expensive to shut down. We are desperately hanging on, hoping and 
trusting that Congress and the administration will act in time to save us from 
disaster. Two separate Tariff Commission reports have outlined our plight, 
The need for help has been recognized and help has been premised. We beg 
that action be taken before it is too late. 

My testimony of last July 22, demonstrated that excessive foreign imports 
of lead and zinc depressed prices to the extent that United Park City Mines 
Co. had to curtail much of its badly needed long-range development and explora- 
tion work. Its mines had been practically exhausted of ore reserves in the 
effort to win World War II and cope with the Korean emergency. Continued 
excessive imports have depressed the price of these two metals to 11 cents per 
pound for lead and 10 cents per pound for zinc. We are now liquidating our 
meager ore reserves in an effort to survive. All long-range exploration work 
was abandoned months ago and we are able to do only short-range development 
work in the immediate area where we are mining. 

We in the Park City area were disturbed and extremely disappointed when 
it was announced before this committee on April 28 that the proposal by Seere- 
tary Seaton was presented in lieu of any action on the Tariff Commission's 
report. Our disappointment is even more keen when it is remembered that in 
President Eisenhower's letter of reply to Mr. Cooper, former chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, under date of August 24, 1957, the President 
stated : 

“It is understood, of course, that the initiation before the Tariff Commission 
of an escape clause proceeding by the industry is available in the last instance. 
It is my understanding that the industry will take such course if the Congress 
does not pass the requested legislation. In that event, I would request the 
Tariff Commission to expedite its consideration of the matter.” 

Thus the President requested that we make this second appeal to the Tariff 
Commission, and in our minds we continued to act in good faith and anticipated 
that by executive action the President would help us eut. It is most difficult for 
us to understand, after the industry has faithfully followed all the procedures 
suggested to it, that the President has not followed the advice of the Tariff 
Commission. 

The Seaton bill will not help the smaller independent domestic mining com- 
pany, which is so important to the growth of our domestic mining economy, 
unless it is “beefed up” and modified. I will demonstrate this inadequacy by 
applying the plan to the actual operations of United Park City Mines Co. 


Ist quarter 1958 


Net profit before development expense_____--- $50, 987. 
Development expense___--_---- ile Lied CRE rein $124, 092. 

Net loss before depletion_.___..----------~---- $73, 105. 

Prices received for lead and zine_____-------- 12.99 and 10.00 cents. 
Prices needed to break even____+------------- 14.86 and 13.06 cents. 
Seaton proposal___-_- ati. db Abcebbecle ha aan 14.75 and 12.75 cents. 


Note.—Seaton bill would not wipe out deficit. 
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Year 1957 
Net profit before development expense________ $432,800. 
Development expense___—-------------------- $513,382. 
Net loss before depletion_-----------------__- $80,582. 
Prices received for lead and zinc__--------~-- 14.73 and 11.50 cents. 
prices needed to break even_-------------~-__- 15.29 and 12.26 cents. 
Seaten. proposal __.-----------~-------------~- 14.75 and 12.75 cents. 


Nore.—Seaton bill would not wipe out deficit. 


Year 1956 


Net profit before development expense_______~ $566,259. 
Devesomont expense......-.........__......- $684,304. 
Net loss before depletion_-_-.---------------- $118,045. 
Prices received for lead and zine__---_---_--~- 16.00 and 13.49 cents. 
Prices needed to break even_____--_-_---~~- .. 16.70 and 14.63 cents. 
IN Siaisiccainiiici dpenee-enteeinyinitiittianetoebineal 14.75 and 12.75 cents. 


Norgz.—See how inadequate the Seaton bill would be. 


I wish to emphatically call your attention to the fact that the above figures 
reflect the gradual reduction of maintenance work and long-range development 
and exploration work with declining prices. 

United Park City Mines Co. suffered shut-down expenses in 1953 and 1954 
coinciding with the prior Tariff Commission unanimous findings of injury due 
to excessive imports. We enjoyed a small operatng profit in 1955 (before deple- 
tion). The years 1956, 1957, and the first quarter of 1958 have added to these 
losses. The attached table, No. 2, shows an accumulated loss for 5 years of 
$1,290,393. This table was made up for filing of Federal tax return. 

Smelting companies, milling companies, railroads, and sampling mills have 
all passed inflated costs on to the mining company. Figure 3 shows the distri- 


bution of values in a ton of average grade ore at the Seaton bill price of 
14.75 cents and 12.75 cents. It also shows what a small percentage of these 
values are recoverable by the mining company—only 46 percent to pay all of 
his mining costs and make a profit. Also, please note that we would have received 
under Seaton plan prices only 8.5 cents and 3 cents out of each pound of lead 
and zinc from our average grade ore of 6 percent lead and 8 percent zine. To 
put it another way, on the average for each 1 cent increase in the price of lead 
and zinc, we net only 0.83 cents for lead or 0.375 cents for zine. 

The first illustration on figure 3 indicates that at Seaton bill prices we would 
aceive only $20.61 per ton of ore from which we must pay mining company costs 
and hopefully make a profit. However, figure 4 demonstrates that costs have 
been under $20 per ton only 2 months since 1954. You may also note that devel- 
opment costs during these 2 months were extremely low. From this you may 
see that considerably more than 14.75 cents for lead and 12.75 cents for zinc is 
needed if mines of the Park City district are able to catch up on long needed 
exploration work and get back into business. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that Mr. Seaton told news re- 
porters in Salt Lake City on June 1, just a week ago, that he will work hard 
to afford the domestic mining industry some form of relief. He stated that the 
administration will not bankrupt our nieghbors to the north and south in order 
to give us quotas and import taxes as we have asked for. We are asking only 
for our historical fair share of the American market. I ask you which is the 
more important, having our own domestic industry form bankruptcy or deliver 
what is left of the American market to the international producers who would 
like nothing better than to “hog” all of it. Our survival would cost only a small 
portion of their profits. 

We continue to believe that the best long-range solution is legislation which 
will permit duty-free imports above the peril-point prices of 17 cents for lead 
and 14% cents for zinc. The statistics which I have previously presented on 
our operation are, in my opinion, an example of conditions existing in the aver- 
age U.S. lead-zinc mines—particularly those in our Western States. These sta- 
tistics support the need for a program which would provide peril-point prices 
mentioned above. They also support my contention that not only are the stabili- 
zation prices in the Seaton plan wholly inadequate, but that the amount of 
stabilization payment which would be payable to U.S. producers is also wholly 
inadequate. 


42517—59—_—14 
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May I emphasize again, in closing, that mining has to be planned on q long. 
range basis, and year-to-year dependency for appropriations from the Congress 
would make it impractical, if not impossible, to plan needed development and 
exploration programs—to say nothing of other problems such as negotiatio, 


of labor contracts. 


I thank you very much for the privilege of submitting my testimony. 


TABLE 2.—United Park City Mines Co.—Calculation of carryover to year 1958 





























Loss as Carryover to— | Depletion 
Year per tax |_ ae, lana caeaissncdadhincaadicaeca singe 
return | | in tay 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 | com 
| | | 
= - ea i — -|—_———_}—_ 
1953 | 145, 426,62 |_...__.- Me accact Mcckabceesg alas xe 
1953 906, 007, 46;1......5..2! omnes 255528 ee Send stu eee 
Siliinsi:n ities bimaitenns |3:205, 770. 51 al }-sanag 
Total 336, 254. 31/336, 254. 31/336, 254. 31/336, 254. 31/336, 254.31] 336, 254. 31 Ei 
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es. ck __| 281, 984. 70|__- | = | 281, 984. 701185 gop i 
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DALY MINING CO. (NOW PART OF UNITED PARK CITY MINES CO.) 
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1 Silver King Coalition Mines Co. 

2 Park Utah Consolidated Mines Co. 
3 United Park City Mines Co. 

4 Absorbed by carryover. 

5 Period January 1 to June 30, 1957. 

( ) Denotes profit. 
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Hauling, Draining, Shops, Hoisting and Other Operating 


STATEMENT OF S. K. DrouBaAy, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, UNFTED 
PARK City MINES Co., PARK City, UTAH 


United Park City Mines Co. property has supplied wealth and jobs on a con- 
tinuing basis for the people of Utah and the United States since 1872. Depressed 
prices received for lead and zine during the past several years, due primarily to 
imports from low cost foreign sources, will soon force this once fabulous producer 
te quit operations unless the U.S. Government affords some sort of protection for 
its domestic mining industry. 

Our story is told in a few simple statements : 

(1) Employment that once numbered 2,000 steady jobs is now down to 240. 

(2) Profits that have totaled $65 million have, during the past 8 or 10 years, 
turned to an annual operating loss of approximately $100,000—a loss incurred 
in a desperate attempt to preserve jobs, ore reserves and underground workings. 

(3) Ore brought us $26.79 per ton in 1956 but only $17.78 per ton in 1958. 
Yield from sale of ore was $373,761 less in 1958 than it was in 1956, even though 
the lead-zinc-silver content was substantially greater. 

(4) Expenditure for development work was reduced from $1,356,919 in 1956 
to $812,010 in 1958. Development work is the lifeblood of a mine. 

(5) The mine is being operated at a loss only because the loss would be greater 
if we quit mining and resorted to pumping and maintenance work to keep the vital 
workings from caving in. 

(6) It is only a question of time until we will have to abandon our mine unless 
the low cost foreign imports of lead and zine are restrained from flooding domes- 
tic markets at abnormally low prices. 

(7) History proves that if the domestic metal mines are put out of business, 
the foreigner will then charge the American consumer exorbitant prices for his 
lead and zine. 

(8) United Park City Mines Co., together with its neighbor, New Park Mining 
Co.,, represent the industrial backbone of several small towns and extended 
areas having a population of approximately 15,000 people. These people all 
depend on the mines for their well-being. Many of them are waiting and hoping 
to return to their former jobs. 

Testimony in more detail was presented to the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee at hearings June 10,1958. A copy of this testimony is attached 
for your convenience. 
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For the sake of all of our employees, I beg of this committee to urge the (op. 
gress to act before it is too late to save the few remaining domestic, independent 
lead-zinc mining communities from the disaster that has already engulfed 8 
many of them. 

I thank you for receiving this testimony. 


STATEMENT BY Epwarp H. SNYDER, PRESIDENT, COMBINED METALS REDUCTION (o,, 
SALT LAKE Crry, UTAH 


I realize the limited time available to the busy Congressmen on this commit. 
tee and appreciate their attention to our problems, but to refute the wild prop. 
aganda of the ignorant and those whose actions, if not intent, will ultimately 
lead to the destruction of the domestic lead-zinc mining industry, I respectfully 
submit some salient facts relating to my company. ; 

Combined Metals Reduction Co.’s primary business is the mining and milling 
of complex lead-zinc ores. 

The company’s selective flotation plant at Bauer, Utah, began operation 
early in 1924. Its present capacity is 25,000 tons of crude ore per month. The 
Caselton, Nev., mill was built in 1940, although mining operations of the com- 
pany’s predecessor began in 1913 under my direction. The capacity of the 
Caselton mill is in excess of 45,000 tons of crude ore per month. 

Between January 1, 1940, and January 1, 1958, these plants treated in excess 
of 5,600,000 tons of crude ore approximately one-half of which was from the 
company’s mines and one-half from custom shippers with mines in California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. Less than 100,000 tons of ore from Guate 
mala and Australia was also treated during the Korean period. 

The metal content of the 1.5 million tons of concentrates produced from said 
ore in the 18-year period is shown below— 


a fea ek it cbt hi wre Wn net liege Wis cash ounces__ 228, 000 
I i a a osc captlins eels aadelestammen ce Sa . 23, 876, 000 
nn ee ea 223, 000 
ae na ada tctes capil gM malod ok eabcedecasabnes dh oh nage areal re 397, 000 
MN nS a ca ae acl aera trestte usecase eae OR wis 11, 000 


This production had a recoverable value estimated at $180,400,000 distributed 
as follows: 


Value f.o.b. mills after freight and smelting____..._._______-____ $102, 800, 000 
SION sal ORSINI ao ciins acinar ag onsen cs neon pipe oa ni AGE sa pidbite % 47, 600, 000 
I es  rsieoeninnnee bis Pe a bs bntintian eae 30, 000, 000 
Total recoverable value, 18-year period___..___------_-_~- 180, 400, 000 
Average new wealth produced per year for the period 1940 through 
RG yz bisieeeeashes- ans eer rte ie he SS 4~ 10, 000, 000 


Mr Chairman, does this look like a “marginal” operation as claimed by: (1) 
Some of the followers of the policies of Harry Dexter White who would destroy 
the fundamental strength of our country; (2) that other group who have 
used our industry as a pawn to be sacrificed in an abortive “giveaway” attempt 
to gain friends: and (3) but not least those whose primary interests are 
foreign, and in the profit that can be made by dumping surplus metals in our 
market. 

After 44 years of substantial contributions to the support of 2,000 to 3,000 
freedom loving Americans in the isolated communities of the West, we resent 
being called “marginal” because the misguided policies of our Government 
stimulated, and then permitted to continue, the dumping of an unneeded foreign 
surplus of metals in our market which has created a “price cost” ratio that 
shutdown our operations. 

The Caselton mine and mill in Nevada were shutdown in September 1957, 
and the Bauer mine and mill were closed in February 1959. From an average 
of approximately 700 employees that were engaged in the production of lead 
and zinc, we now have less than 25 people employed on maintenance to prevent 
abandonment and flooding of our mines. 

We have generally been treated fairly by our employees and the smelting 
companies who process our concentrates, although both have necessarily made 
us absorb the full impact of their increased costs resulting from the “inflation” 
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of which you are aware. We know we are not going to be able to do anything 
about lowering the cost of employment, freight or smelting. The odds are 
long they will all be substantially increased. J 

The Rocky Mountain lead-zinc mines have suffered more in the present low 
price period than other sections primarily due to (1) the relatively higher 
transportation costs to market, coupled with (2) the fixed prices of silver and 
gold, that are not in line with the inflated costs we now have. Formerly our 
gold and silver values made us competitive with other areas in spite of our 
higher costs due to our deep wet mines and the higher freight to market. 

We shall not be warranted in resuming operations until we have reasonable 
assurance that we shall have an average price per pound of metal of 15 cents; 
that is, a market in which the sum of the price of lead plus the price of zinc 
will equal not less than 30 cents. 

I am in general agreement with the recommendations of the Emergency 
Lead-Zine Committee and shall be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have, and furnish additional information when your committee is considering 
ways and means for protecting our industry. 


METALS TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear WayNE: This will acknowledge receipt of your recent letter calling our 
attention to the open hearings on problems of the domestic mining and mineral 
industries which you announced would be held commencing June 25 by your Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining under the chairmanship of Representative Adam 
C. Powell. I have read with interest the House Concurrent Resolution 177 which 
you submitted on May 21 and with which we are in full accord. 

The Metal Trades Department of the AFL-CIO is composed of 20 affiliated in- 
ternational unions, many of which have membership employed in the various 
nonferrous metals industries. Our department also has chartered local Metal 
Trades Councils operating in the nonferrous metals industry and a Non-Ferrous 
Metals District Council operating in the intermountain area, through which the 
local unions and councils of our affiliated international unions with membership 
in nonferrous metals coordinate their activities. In this manner the department 
represents and speaks for many workers in lead, zinc, copper, uranium, bauxite, 
potash, fluorspar, and molybdenum. 

At its annual convention in Salt Lake City a year ago last April, our Non- 
Ferrous Metals Council unanimously adopted a comprehensive resolution ex- 
pressing its deep concern with the sharp cutbacks which were then occurring 
in various of the nonferrous industries; the reduction in workweeks which were 
being put into effect by some of the companies in these industries; and the sky- 
rocketing imports of foreign nonferrous materials being brought into the United 
States. Recognition was taken of the lack of stability of employment in various 
branches of these industries, and the threat which these developments presented 
to the rightful opportunity of the workers to obtain further needed improvements 
in their wages and working conditions and increased employment stability. 

The real need for the development of an effective, long-range program for 
domestic nonferrous metals so designed as to assure the preservation and develop- 
ment of a healthy domestic nonferrous industry is necessary, if our domestic 
industry is to be capable of meeting our national needs in time of emergency. 
That our domestic industry must be capable of meeting such needs has been 
recognized by the Government. Such a healthy domestic nonferrous industry 
must be able to assure to the industry a reasonably stable market and price for 
its products which allow for recovery of costs of production and a reasonable 
profit. It must be able to assure to the workers maximum stability of employ- 
ment and a full opportunity for them to obtain further necessary and desirable 
improvements in their wages and working conditions by collective bargaining 
through their chosen labor organizations. 
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The Metal Trades Department, on behalf of its Non-Ferrous Metal Trade: 
Council and its local metal trades councils operating in the nonferrous mining 
and milling industries and the local unions of its affiliates with membership 
employed in such industries, has consistently maintained, in presentations before 
committees of the Congress and in presentations before the U.S. Tariff Commis. 
sion, that it favors the maximum amount of foreign trade which can be carrjeq 
on without undermining our own wage structure and working conditions ang 
without causing unemployment in our domestic industries. 

It is extremely difficult for a worker in one of our nonferrous metals industries 
to see any equity in a situation which allows foreign producers, utilizing the 
advantages of their lower costs and ny, of their lower wage rates, to 
take over an ever-increasing portion of our U.S. market and to threaten his joh 
security and his natural right and desire to move forward with workers in other 
American industries to still better earnings and employment conditions. 

We, in the United States, have long felt a real need for a well balanced, long. 
range program for our domestic nonferrous metals. Such program must be de 
signed first, with careful consideration to our national defense needs for such 
metals. It must also help to bring a reasonable stability to the market for such 
metals. The price in the marketplace for these domestic metals must be suff- 
cient to allow for necessary exploration and development activities in addition 
to assuring a reasonable profit and a full measure of job security to the workers 
who man the frequently isolated mining and milling operations. 

Although the administration last year sponsored a so-called mineral stabiliza- 
tion program, offered by the Secretary of the Interior, such program failed of 
passage in the Congress and no proposal for a minerals program has been pre 
sented to the current Congress. 

Last year, after extensive hearings on the depressed condition of the domestic 
lead and zine industry and the need for the application of “escape clause” action 
to relieve the chaotic conditions then existing in the industry, the Tariff Con- 
mission recommended to the President the maximum tariffs permissible under 
existing law and with a portion of the Commission recommending—because of 
the inadequacies of allowable tariffs to bring the relief needed—that absolute 
quotas should be imposed on the basis of approximately 50 percent of the actual 
imports during the previous 5-year period. 

Instead of acting on the Tariff Commission’s recommendation the President 
saw fit to withhold action pending an effort to obtain passage of the earlier 
referred to mineral stabilization bill, and only after such subsidy plan failed to 
be enacted in the Congress, did the President proclaim quotas on the imports of 
these metals in September of 1958, limiting imports to 80 percent of those in the 
base period. That this Presidential quota action has been inadequate is evi- 
denced by the special subcommittee’s report to your Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs after visiting the tristate lead and zinc area. 

In 1958 curtailments in production of copper mining were widespread. Lower 
grade mining operations were suspended, and the workweek at various installa- 
tions was cut back, and cutbacks in production were extensive, particularly dur- 
ing the first 9 months. Increased demands for copper during the latter part of 
1958 resulted in substantial reductions in the stocks on hand and a return to 4 
fuller operation of the mining facilities where production had been earlier 
curtailed. 

The Government’s copper stockpile under the control of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, became a depressing factor in the copper market this 
spring when it was rumored that the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization was 
considering selling some 130,000 tons of copper from such stockpile. This stock- 
pile is not under congressional control but can be disposed of as the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization sees fit. Any long-range program worked out 
for our nonferrous metals industries should adequately take into account exist- 
ing Government stockpiles and set up safeguards governing the release of metals 
from such stockpiles. 

While we are not endeavoring in this brief letter, to present any new statistical 

materials to this committee, we do wish to direct its attention to the fact that 
recently there have been some substantial cutbacks in the uranium mining and 
milling program resulting in curtailed workweeks and substantial layoffs. At 
the large Anaconda uranium operation in New Mexico, for example, approx 
mately 175 workers have been laid off within the past 2 months and production 
has been cut back by about 20 percent. 
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The metal trades department is in hearty accord with the House Concurrent 
Resolution 177 introduced by you as chairman of this committee and the identical 
measures introduced by eight other committee members. There is no question 
put that governmental efforts to date have been either ineffective or of a stop- 
gap nature, and it certainly is in the national interest for the Congress to take 
the actions necessary to promote and encourage the domestic nonferrous metals 
mining and minerals industries and to encourage their planned development 
and use. Any such program for these industries must recognize not only their 
essentialness to our national security and the legitimate interests of their con- 
suming public, but must also recognize the need of stability which is of par- 
ticular importance to workers in these industries which are frequently located 
jn remote camps or one-industry towns with very little, if any, other employment 
opportunities. Any program for the sound and healthy development of our non- 
ferrous metals industries must also consider the natural rights and desires of 
the workers in these industries to move forward to improved earnings and em- 
ployment conditions which typify our American way of life under which we are 
enjoying continuously improved standards of living. 

The metal trades department will be happy to assist this committee and to 
supply it with any further specific information which it may desire, and we re- 
spectfully request that this letter be made a part of your record on House Con- 
current Resolution 177. 

With all kindest personal regards and best wishes, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. BROWNLOW, 
President, Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1959 


House or REepreseNTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mines AND MINING, 
ComMMITTEER ON INTERIOR AND [NsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Ed Edmondson 
presiding. - ‘ % : 

Mr. Epmonpson. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will 
come to order. 

This morning we are going to hear from domestic miners of cobalt, 
manganese, and chromite. All three of these industries have been 
largely supported by Government purchases and when Government 
support is withdrawn they face the possibility of collapse. Chro- 
mium ore mining has already ceased in California and Oregon and 
cobalt mining in Idaho is scheduled to end in September. Unless 
the carlot program on manganese is extended it will expire this fall 
and most of our manganese mines will be closed. 

All of those three metals are strategic materials of great military 
importance. 

F muistatand that some small additional purchases of chemical 
grade chromite may be made for the national stockpile, but virtually 
all of our stockpile objectives have been met ad in several cases 
greatly exceeded. In filling the stockpile objectives, domestic pur- 
chases have been of minor importance. The major benefits of these 
acquisitions have been enjoyed by the foreign suppliers. 

All three of these metals have also in common the reputation of 
being in the “have not” category of domestic reserve capabilities. His- 
torically, our markets have been supplied by imports and domestic 
production has never represented a large percentage of our require- 
ments except quite recently under the various Government programs 
which are now terminated or on the verge of being terminated. 

As a result of this Government. stimulation, domestic production 
was expanded to significant proportions and instead of exhausting our 
nown reserves, we have developed substantial resources which im- 
prove our strategic position in the event of an emergency. However, 
to confirm this improvement in our strategic position, it may be neces- 
sary to maintain at least a nucleus of domestic mining industry. 

In case of the cobalt, producers will be represented by F. A. Me- 
Gonigle, vice president, Howe Sound Co., New York City. 

With respect to manganese, the industry is being represented by 
several domestic producers including J. Carson Adkerson, president 
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of the American Manganese Producers Association. Our colleague, 
Representative Wilbur Mills, chairman of the Ways and Means Com. 
mittee, will also testify, either this morning or at a later point in the 
hearings. On behalf of the southwestern manganese producers, we 
have received a telegram which I request be inserted in the record af 
the conclusion of the statements on manganese. 

Without objection, that will be done. 

In regard to chromite, William W. Gardner, president of the Grant 
County Mining Association, will present his views. We have a writ. 
ten statement from Durand A. Hall. I should like to see this state. 
ment inserted in the record following Mr. Garner’s testimony. 

Without objection, this will be done. 

There is a letter from Joseph R. Holman, vice president of the 
California-Oregon Chrome Producers Association, which I also pre- 
sent for insertion in the record. 

Without objection, this will be done. 

Originally we scheduled for this session, consideration of the infant 
lithium mineral industry. Gordon H. Chambers, chairman of the 
Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia—a leading producer—was unabk to 
appear before the committee but has submitted a written statement 
which I should like to insert in the record. 

Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent that 
this statement that you are placing in the record be placed in the 
record at the end of today’s presentation of statements made before 
the committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is there an objection ? 

Without objection, it isso ordered. 

The feature of the lithium situation is the termination of purchase 
contracts by the Atomic Energy Commission. Most of the lithium 
purchased by the AEC now constitutes a menace to the market. After 
removing the desired isotope, the depleted lithium inventory is sold 
to several vendors and through them the AEC in effect supplies re- 
fined lithium products in competition with primary producers, The 
result of these transactions is that domestic mines operated at a loss 
and several hundred employees of the domestic lithium industry are 
now unemployed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the written statements to which I 
have referred be included in the record as indicated at the conclusion 
of actual statements submitted by witnesses who are here this 
morning. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I just. wish to take this opportunity 
to note the presence in the committee this morning of our colleagues, 
Mr. Reece of Tennessee and Mr. Jonas, of North Carolina. They have 
already been given permission to file their statements as of last 
Thursday when all Members of Congress were advised that they 
could file statements, at that time. Unless there is some reason why 
you, Mr. Jonas, or you, Mr. Reece, wish to make statements this 
morning we would rather receive your statement in accordance with 
our former program than to take the time of the witnesses presenting 
their statements. But we will recognize you if you wish to take the 
time. 
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Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose to take any time 
of the committee, but to ask permission that my own statement be 
inserted in the record. ; 

The key point in my statement is that when Dr. Flemming ap- 

ared before the Senate Interior Committee, who was then the Di- 
rector of the ODM, in response to a question of mine that under the 
rules of the game then in being, the program on manganese would be 
continued until June 30, 1961. 

As a result of the assurance I was given, I think the manganese 

ple outlined a program on that basis. So, I think that statement 
is important. } , 

Mr. AsprnALL. Your statement will be given as much consideration 
before this committee as if it were read in full. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Jonas, did you wish to say something? 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, I came to file a statement prepared by 
the domestic Mica Miners Association. 

Originally, they had intended to be represented here by witnesses, 
but they were unable to come and sent the statement to me with the 
request: I see it is made a part of the record, if possible. That 1s the 
only reason I am here this morning. I was present at the committee 
meeting last Thursday and was aware of the fact that was the time for 
Members to appear. My purpose here this morning is to inquire when 
I should file this statement on behalf of the mica miners. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Both Mr. Reece’s statement and the statement 
which you wish to submit, Mr. Jonas, will be received, at this time, 
and will be inserted in the record at the proper place. (See pp. 34 
and 272.) 

Mr. Jonas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Reese and Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent that 
we proceed as we have heretofore, that all witnesses this morning be 

mitted to make their statements before the committee and then 
Ssadaitionsd en bloc. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think that worked out very successfully yester- 
day in our panel questioning and we will follow that procedure, if 
there is no objection. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Our first witness, then, will be Mr. F. A. McGonigle, vice president 
of the Howe Sound Co. of New York City. Will you come forward 
— a chair at the table before us. We are pleased to have you 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF F. A. McGONIGLE, VICE PRESIDENT, HOWE SOUND 
CO., NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. McGontete. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is F. A. McGonigle. I am vice president in charge of 
mining for the Howe Sound Co., a U.S. corporation with headquarters 
m New York City. We have mining, milling, and manufacturing 
operations in a number of States. 

I sincerely welcome the opportunity that you have afforded me to 
appear before your committee to describe the cobalt situation as it is 

ay and to offer my suggestions on U.S. mineral policy. From per- 
sonal experience, I know the deep interest in the mining industry that 
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has always been shown by this committee. The legislation that yoy 
sponsored last year and the resolutions currently before you are two 
recent items in a long chain of actions which have been very productiye 
over the years. 

Cobalt is a strategic and critical metal. In past years the United 
States has used from 9 to 10 million pounds a year in defense and 
defense-related applications, such as high-temperature alloys, mag. 
nets, and chemicals. In 1958, following the general decline in bug. 
ness, U.S. consumption dropped to less than 7.5 million pounds. 

U.S. mine production in 1958 was about 4.8 million pounds, The 
Calera operation of Howe Sound accounted for about 3 million pounds 
of this amount. However, because the domestic material was being 
produced under U.S. Government Korean war contracts, and because 
with ‘no tariff the foreign producers can sell cobalt in the United 
States at prices lower than domestic costs of production, U.S. indus- 
trial needs were supplied from foreign sources and the domestic pro- 
duction moved to the U.S. Government. Most foreign cobalt is pro- 
duced as a byproduct of other metals and so can be sold at almost any 
price. In fact, the price of cobalt which has been $2 a pound was 
dropped to $1.75 by the foreign producers in February of 1959, 

The Calera operation is the only primary source of cobalt in the 
United States and is based on the largest known domestic deposit, 
with blocked-out reserves conservatively estimated at 15 million 
pounds and indicated and inferred reserved at 225 million pounds, 
At the request of the U.S. Government early in the Korean war the 
development of the Calera operation was greatly speeded up but 
Calera was financed wholly with Howe Sound Co.’s capital. The 
Government did agree to buy about 6.5 million pounds at $2.30 a 

yound, which is 10 cents less than the 1958 cost of production of 
$2.40 a pound. Accordingly, for the Calera operation the present 
peril point is the latter figure of $2.40 a pound. Calera, however, 
continued to produce at a loss over the years, although gradually 
improving the mining, milling, and extraction processes in the hope 
that a competitive operation could be developed. As a consequence 
of the operations at a loss, a tax-loss carry forward of about $34 
million has been built up. 

Realizing that the U.S. Government purchase contract would be 
completed about mid-1959, in early 1958 the new management of the 
Howe Sound Co., which only shortly before became responsible for 
the Calera operation, initiated a series of meetings with Gover- 
ment officials to try to devise some method to keep the operation 
alive after the end of the original Government contract. It seems 
to us that the national security posture of the Nation would cer- 
tainly require a going domestic cobalt industry in view of the critical 
uses of cobalt in high-temperature alloys in jet engines and other 
applications. Also, we had real reason to believe that further im- 
provement of the recovery process at. Calera was possible. Accord- 
ingly, in June of 1958, we asked the Department of the Interior to 
recommend to the Office of Defense Mobilization an extension on 4 
contingent “put” basis of our contract under the Defense Production 
Act. We were informed, however, that this could not: be because the 
Government had already accumulated its minimum stockpile needs 
and had outstanding contracts to take many times more than ou! 
production from foreign sources. In fact, while the Governmelt 
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to buy only somewhat less than 15 million dollars’ worth of 
cobalt over the entire life of our contract, in contrast as of December 
31, 1958, the U.S. Government still had outstanding contracts to take 
over 76 million dollars’ worth of cobalt from foreign sources, and 
some of these foreign contracts run several more years into the future. 

Then in August 1958 the Congress broadened the national security 
clause of the Trade Agreements Extension Act and in mid-September 
1958 we filed a petition with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion under section 8 of that act. Section 8 gives the President author- 
ity to take such action and for such time as he deems necessary to 
adjust imports so as not to threaten the national security. 

On this basis it seemed clear to us that this broad grant of authority 
could be used to extend Calera’s contract on a contingent put basis, or, 
alternatively, to impose adequate tariffs or quotas to protect the dom- 
estic colbalt industry. 

In our section 8 petition to OCDM we pointed out that Government 
policy calls for the United States to be prepared for three very differ- 
ent types of national defense emergencies, as follows: (1) Political 
and/or economic warfare, (2) limited warfare, and (3) all-out nuclear 
warfare. ; Mane mM 

Consequently, even if the stockpile objective for cobalt were on hand, 
the Nation would still need a going domestic industry to provide as- 
sured supplies, for it would surely not be in the national interest to 
draw down the strategic stockpiles in any period short of all-out war 
and thus leave the Nation more vulnerable in any period of possible 
greater danger. In our petition tothe OCDM we pointed out that most 
of the foreign cobalt that is consumed in the United States comes from 
central Africa where unrest and violence could cut off supplies at any 
time. In this connection, attached to my statement are copies of some 
of the material documenting the unrest in Africa that we submitted 
to OCDM. 

After filing the petition last September we had a number of meet- 
ings with officials of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the 
Department of the Interior, the Department of State, the Department 
of Tide, and others, to urge effective action on our petition. As 
of today, however, the matter is still apparently under study. Con- 
aaa , seeing the expiration of our contract rapidly approaching, 
we have reluctantly been forced to take the necessary steps to close 
down the Calera cobalt operation, as we could not continue in opera- 
tion at a loss based only on the hope that the U.S. Government might 
act. The mine will be closed about September, when the last of the 
dumps will be milled. Employment there is now only 60 compared 
toearlier levels of over 400. The refinery will run about 2 more months 
to process material on hand, and it too will then close down, throwing 
100 men out of work. To recover what we can, we must sell the 
machinery for junk and allow the mine to cave and to flood. 

In view of our experience in cobalt, I should like to suggest three 
major areas where this committee may well wish to proceed to initiate 
new legislation, as it certainly appears that the existing arrangements 
are Inadequate to assure domestic mining of many materials. 

‘rst. There should be legislation making it national policy to 
maintain in being some reasonable production of every important 
Strategic and critical metal and mineral so that the Nation will always 

ve reliable supplies to which to turn and which can be expanded 
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if need be. After all, these statements about “defense requirements” 
are only estimates. We know that prior to World Wars I and II, ang 
again prior to the Korean war, the military requirements for strategic 
materials were generally greatly underestimated. Legislation should 
be sufficiently broad to permit working out, in consultation with jp. 
dustry, purchase contracts, subsidies, quotas, or tariffs, or combina. 
tions thereof, on a case-by-case basis for each metal and mineral, 

Second. There should be legislation making it mandatory that ql} 
Government-owned materials now on hand or to be acquired be trang. 
ferred to the strategic stockpile or to the supplemental stockpile, 
Also, section 3(e) of the Stock Piling Act should be amended to pro. 
vide that determinations of obsolescence in the case of metals and 
minerals be made only on account of deterioration. The high-level 
Special Stockpile Advisory Committee to ODM recommended in 
1958 that all metals and minerals in Government hands be retained 
unless needed in the interest of national security, but the custodial 
agency, the General Services Administration, recently recommended 
to the Congress that up to $4 billion worth of stockpiled materials be 
sold. Any attempt to dump part of the accumulated stockpiles of 
metals and minerals on the market just to try to recoup part of the 
investment therein would ruin certain segments of the mineral indus- 
try of the country. Producers were encouraged to sell to the stock- 
pile on the basis that the stockpiles would be used only for national 
defense purposes. Congress should insure that the basic intent of the 
original Stock Piling Act is not subverted. 

Third. It is essential that the importance of the $16.4 billion total 
1958 mineral industry be recognized by the creation of a Department 
of Mineral Resources with the Secretary having Cabinet rank. In 
every emergency a number of temporary agencies have had to be 
set up to handle mineral problems. In periods such as the present, 
however, people from the mineral industry with serious problems are 
shunted from department to department, and no agency, including 
the Department of the Interior, is apparently in a position to be able 
to stand up as a firm representative of and advocate for the domestic 
mineral industry. If we had a single agency really responsible for 
metals and minerals, industry, Congress, and other executive agencies 
all would know where to turn as problems come up. The likelihood 
of effective solutions being developed would be greatly enhanced. | 
would hope that legislation of the type recommended above could kk 
passed at this session of the Congress, for to wait another year for 
more recommendations and more studies will surely see the death of 
many more domestic mines that are currently hanging on waiting 
for the Congress to fashion some form of life preserver. 


In conclusion, I should like to reiterate again my sincere thanks | 


for the opportunity to have appeared before you today. I know that 
the U.S. mineral industry truly appreciates what your committee has 
been trying to do to keep alive the domestic mining industry in thes 
critical times, and we stand ready to assist you in any way possible. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. McGonigle, for a fine statemett. 
I hope it will be possible for you to stand by for this discussion tht 
we will have. 

Mr. McGontere. Thank you. : 

Mr. Epmonpson. The next witness on behalf of the manganese Il 
dustry is Mr. J. Carson Adkerson. Will you come forward, please! 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Evmonvson. Mr. Adkerson, we are pleased to have you here 
this morning. 


STATEMENT OF J. CARSON ADKERSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
MANGANESE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Apkerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; my name is J. Car- 
son Adkerson, Woodstock, Va. I appear as president of the Ameri- 
can Manganese Producers Association, including myself as an indi- 
vidual operator in manganese. The association, composed of man- 
ganese producers in the United States, was organized in 1927 for the 
expressed purpose to further the production, beneficiation, and use of 
domestic manganese-bearing ores. 

Manganese is essential in the manufacture of steel. There is no 
substitute. We use an average of only 14 pounds of manganese per 
ton of steel but without that 14 pounds there would be no steel. Our 
steel mills would close. 

In hearings before the House Committee on Appropriations for 
1958, Mr. Marling J. Ankeny, Director of the Bureau of Mines, said: 

Manganese is perhaps the most critical of all the strategic materials. Steel 


in quantity cannot be made without it; yet the United States. normally must im- 
port over 90 percent of its needs (p. 283). 


And in hearings on appropriations for 1959, he said : 


Because of its essential use in the production of virtually all steel, manga- 


nese is fundamental to the economic and strategic strength of the United States 
(p. 189). 


Since World War I manganese has been known as the No. 1 stra- 
tegic mineral. We consume on an average of more than 2 million 
short tons of manganese ore a year and now produce 325,000 tons 
or, say, 15 percent of our needs. Consumption for the year 1958 was 
low on account of the depressed condition in the steel industry. 

The major portion of our manganese supply is imported from In- 
dia, Brazil, and Africa, all long sea hauls which in an emergency 
could be cut off overnight. 


The following table shows domestic production and imports for 
1954 to 1958 : 


Manganese ore supply, consumption (over 35 percent manganese) 


{Short tons] 


. : | 
General imports 


| U.S. mine ds ‘ | Consumption 
Year | shipments of ore 2 
| | Ore | Ferromanga- | 
| nese ! 
| 
=| |— ail in —|— ip 
206, 128 | 2, 165, 694 116, 088 1, 740, 648 
anal 287, 255 | 2, 088, 427 242, 658 2, 109, 623 
eT aed ; | 344, 735 2, 235, 435 | 488, 436 | 2, 264, 159 
pp ecniain«« ; “a — 366, 334 | 3, 105, 172 | 411, 446 | 2, 361, 460 
325,000 | 2, 500, 000 | 170, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
| 


| 





'Tn terms of ore. 


? Ferromang anese not included. 
‘ Estimated. 


Source: U.S, Bureau of Mines figures. 
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It will be noted that during the year 1958 domestic production of 
high-grade ore totaled 325,000 short tons of manganese ore. Of this 
amount it is estimated that 45 percent was produced under the GS4 
domestic high-grade manganese carload-lot program for small pro. 
ducers, which faces an end in September of this year or earlier; 39 
percent was produced under special GSA contracts with larger pro. 
ducers, and the remaining 16 percent was produced largely for sale 
to private industry and may continue more or less as a byproduct of 
other mining operations. 

The portion of the domestic production with which we are immedi. 
ately concerned and which wil be discussed by witnesses before the 
committee today is the 45 percent from the GSA carload-lot program 
for small producers. This program was promised to continue until 
June 30, 1961, but now faces an end in September of this year or 
earlier. 

The program started in 1952 and has been running for 7 years, 
The production during the year 1958 amounted to about 126,000 
long tons at a value of about $12 million. 

That seems small for the length of time and also small for the 
amount of production. But, it is most important to the industry, 
It keeps alive the research and development and pioneering spirit 
within the industry. 

As an expression of the importance of this I will refer to a state. 
ment in the 1958 hearings on appropriations before the House. The 
Director of the Bureau of Mines said: 

Manganese is perhaps the most critical of all the strategic materials. Man- 
ganese has been recognized and known as strategic mineral No. 1 since World 
War I. It continues so because of the quantities used, its strategic importance, 
and dependency on oversea sources. 

Prior to 1950, the United States was receiving a substantial portion 
of its total supplies of manganese from Russia, but the Soviets ent 
off manganese shipments in the intensification of the cold war follow- 
ing the Berlin airlift of 10 years ago. For a time, steel production 
in the United States was threatened, and it took several years and 
much money to develop alternate supplies. Meanwhile, U.S. annual 
steel capacity was expanded from about 99 million tons to 124 million 
tons by the end of 1953, largely with the aid of accelerated tax amorti- 
zation. Since then, steel capacity has been further expanded to a 1959 
level of about 147 million tons. Consequently, the manganese needs 
of the country are now significantly greater than they were in the 

Korean war. But the United States continues to depend for its com- 
mercial supplies on distant sources, such as India, Africa, and Brazil, 
all of which are subject to political unrest and which, even in periods 
short of a major war, could be cut off by internal unrest, sabotage, ot 
enemy action. There is also the possibility that as a result of its 
desire to get a stranglehold on the steel industry of the free world, the 


Soviets will cut the prices on its manganese ore and ferromangant® 
to make such supphes superficially more attractive. Trade agree | 


ments with many European nations already provide for them to take 
Russian ores and ferroalloys, and the Soviets undoubtedly will ty! 
sell or trade such materials here. The United States must not gt 
caught once more in the manganese trap from which it extricatel 
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itself only with considerable effort, not only once but several times 
in the past. . . 

The United States has a Government-owned stockpile of manganese 
ore. It is classified and the figures are not available. The Defense 
agency claims it is sufficient for defense needs. This we challenge. 

It is reliably estimated that two-thirds of the world reserves of good 

e manganese are in Russia. Russia itself claims 88 percent of 
the world’s total. Although the United States is now the largest 
single consumer of manganese it is estimated that by 1970 the free 
world consumption of manganese may reach around 10 million tons 


ear. 
eiGare will be temporary ups and downs, as at present, but it is ex- 
pected that the increase in consumption and the nationalistic feeling 
that is sweeping most countries will cause the price of manganese in 
the long run to increase year by year. 

According to the Bureau of Mines, the United States has an esti- 
mated 1 million tons or less than 1 percent of the world’s total ex- 

lored but unmined reserves of good grade manganese ore. 

The U.S. reserves of low-grade ores are estimated to be sufficient 
to last from 100 to 500 years, but they require development, beneficia- 
tion processes and plants to upgrade the ore. 

I refer to the recommendation or statement made by Mr. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior, in which he stated that in the long range 
policy for minerals which was being considered that manganese would 
be passed over for the moment for the reason that it had a program 
to carry into 1960. At the present time, we are running out in 1959. 
He also refers to the research and development recommended for the 
low grade ores in the United States. 

It takes years to develop mines, build plants and bring forth pro- 
duction of manganese. After an emergency starts it is too late. The 
only time to develop manganese production is during peacetime when 
time, manpower and materials are available. 

During the years 1941-45 manganese ores were shipped from mines 
in 27 States in the United States as follows: 


Alabama Minnesota South Carolina 
Arizona Missouri South Dakota 
Arkansas Montana Tennessee 
California Nevada Texas 

Colorado New Mexico Utah 

Georgia North Carolina Virgina 

Idaho Oklahoma Washington 
Massachusetts Oregon West Virgina 
Michigan Pennsylvania Wyoming 


Shipments from mines in some of the areas were of course small, but 
the record shows the widespread occurrence of domestic manganese 
deposits. Continued production from any of these localities may be 
expected as soon as conditions justify the expenditures necessary for 
installations to raise the manganese content of the ores. 

Outstanding are flotation and nodulizing, heavy media, electrolytic 
and leaching. These processes are now commercially producing in 
the United States the highest grade concentrates or ore-products 

nown in the world, running as high as 50 to 65 percent metallic 


manganese as concentrates or ore-products, and as high as 98 to 99.9 
percent as manganese metals. 


42517—59—_15 
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I am asking for the privilege of handing in an extract froma paper 
which was filed before the AIME at a meeting in New Orleans jp 
1957. It states in effect, that with that process if a plant is designed 
to produce 25 percent of the needs of the United States, it is estimated 
that it could be produced a a cost comparative with foreign ores, 

Now, I want to point out that that statement was made in 1957 
and the price of the foreign ores has gone down some since then, 

I refer also to another process known as the Strategic-Udy proces, 
That process also is estimated to produce manganese at less than the 
cost of foreign in the form in which it is produced. I will ask the 
privilege of inserting these extracts in the record, at this time, go ag 
to save the time of reading them. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will be glad to have them. 

(Statement referred to follows.) 


In hearings on long-range minerals program before the Senate Committee op 
Interior and Insular Affairs, June 4, 1957, Hon. Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of 
the Interior, stated as follows with reference to manganese and the long-range 
program : 

“The Nation’s resources of manganese are for the most part low-grade an@ 
complex. The basic solution to the domestic manganese problem lies, it seems to 
us, in research to advance the technology of this commodity. The existence of g 
special Defense Production Act purchase program which will continue into 1969 
makes unnecessary the provision for any further programs of special assistance 
at this time. Approximately $1 million a year is being expended by the Bureay 
of Mines on research directed toward improved beneficiation methods” (p. 11), 

Excerpt from paper presented at AIME meeting in New Orleans, February 
1957, by J. Y. Welsh and D. W. Peterson, director of research and plant super. 
intendent, respectively, Manganese Chemicals Corp., Minneapolis, on the Dean- 
Leute ammonium carbonate process entitled “Manganese From Low-Grade Ores” 

“A typical ore feed to the plant will assay 9 to 10 percent Mn and 25 to 28 
percent Fe. * * *” 

“If a large plant. were designed to supply 25 percent of our country’s total 
requirements, and if recovery of iron from manganiferous ores were taken 
into account along with the exceptional purity of the product, it has been esti- 
mated that the process could produce manganese at a cost in the range of 
present market prices for foreign ores.” 


Excerpt from paper presented at the National Western Mining Conference | 


sponsored by the Colorado Mining Association, Denver, Colo., February 6, 1959, 
by Marvin J. Udy, vice president of Strategic-Udy Metallurgical & Chemical 
Processes, Ltd. 

“We have developed a process which will treat low grade ore, like the New 
3runswick ore containing only 13 percent Mn, to produce high earbon ferro 
manganese at $120 to $150 per ton. On ores containing 20 to 30 percent Mn, the 
costs should be lower and considerably lower on high grade (48 percent) man- 
ganese ores.” 


Manganese producers claim that production of manganese from | 


domestic sources could be gradually increased over a period of years 
to meet certainly 50 percent and possibly all the needs of the United 
States for many years, at prices for the ore that will not increas 


the cost of steel ingots as much as $1 per ton. This is believed tole | 


a small price to pay for making the United States largely independent 
of any foreign source of supply. 

As far back as 1957, I warned that Russia was using cheap mangt- 
nese as a strategic and political weapon to make us dependent on her 
and stifle U.S. production. But nobody listened, even when Russi 
dumped manganese here in depression years. Instead, the United 
States cut the manganese tariff in half in 1935. In 1948 the tarif 
was halved again. Most U.S. mines were abandoned and allowel 
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to collapse. Of more than 100 mines under development in 1930, less 
than a dozen were still open when war broke out. Of 131 wartime 
mines operating 1n 1944, only 10 were open in 1946. 

Beginning with W orld War I we have been through three major 
emergencies with consequent shortages of manganese. We barely 
squeezed through with our manganese supplies. The cost of obtain- 
ing oversea supplies during a war, with the cost of the Navy and 
Air Force in guarding the movements of ore and the loss of ships and 
seamen, is an entirely different figure than the price paid to the 
producer. 

During each emergency, domestic manganese producers have been 
called upon to develop and produce. Each time when the emergency 
was over and the situation had eased, the rug was pulled from under 
the producers. _ 

Under authority granted by Congress in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, the General Services Administration, in 
order to stimulate development in the United States, on July 7, 
1952, started buying high-grade manganese ores from small pro- 
ducers at a price of $2.30 per long dry-ton unit (22.4 lbs.), 48 per- 
cent manganese base, in carload lots, f.o.b. shipping points. Since 
then the program has been extended for short periods of 2 or 3 years 
each. However, there has always been the 10,000-ton limitation per 
year on all small producers which naturally did not justify the in- 
stallation of large plants. In some cases when the 10,000-ton limit 
was reached the mines were sold or abandoned. 

The total accumulative purchase authorization under this program 
to date is 28 million units (657,740 long tons) or enough to last the 
consumptive needs of the United States for less than 4 months. 

During 1958 shipments averaged 447,336 units per month or a total 
of 5,368,034 units for the year, which means 126,099 long tons for the 
year, with a total gross value to producers estimated at approximately 
$12 million. 

Shipments are being made from Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
Montana, Arkansas, Virginia, Tennessee, and other States. 

On May 24, 1956, when the original purchase limitation of 19 million 
units was nearing completion, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, then Director 
of ODM, in hearings before the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, with reference to this program, promised to accept de- 
liveries to June 30, 1961, and said: 

There is no question in my mind at all but that under the present rules of 
the game, which include this 10,000-ton limitation, that we would be in a position 
to accept whatever is put to us through June 30, 1961 (p. 327). 

At present rate of deliveries this quantity will be attained and 
the program will end in September 1959 or earlier. 

This means the mines will be abandoned and allowed to collapse; 
the plants will be scrapped and the trained and experienced personnel 
with the valuable know-how will leave the desolate mining areas. 
All will be an irreplaceable loss to the Nation. 

The Director of OCDM has been asked to keep faith with small 
producers and fulfill the promise made by Dr. Flemming by con- 
tinuing to accept deliveries to June 30, 1961, or until a suitable long- 
Tange program for manganese can be considered and put into effect. 
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Approval is refused with the claim that manganese defense needs 
have been met. 

The following news item appeared in the May 30, 1959, issue of 
American Metal Market : 


The Barter Division of the Commodity Credit Corporation disclosed todg 
that it has tentatively contracted to exchange surplus farm commodities for 
Indian manganese. However, some details of the agreement between the Uniteg 
States and the Indian Government have not been completed. 

A CCO spokesman said that details of the transaction may be announcej 
probably sometime next week. 

It is difficult for producers to understand why the administration 
would consider the purchase of manganese from India when they 
claim no need for additional ore in the stockpile. 

We recommend that the committee take such action as may be neces- 
sary to continue the GSA carload-lot program at least until a suitable 
long-range program can be considered and adopted. This program 
can be extended by the passage and approval of the Mills bill, HR. 
1930, and the Harris bill, H.R. 3306 (identical bills), or Executive 
action by the President through OCDM continuing the program at 
least until June 20, 1961, as expressed by Dr. Flemming. 

There was a paper delivered before the AIME in New York in 
1958. That paper refers to a statement which I make in my brief 
that it is estimated that the consumption of manganese in the free 
world by 1970 will amount to around 10 million tons. The question 
might be asked as to what will be the situation with our foreign 
sources which supply us today and where we will get the 10 million 
tons that you need to produce manganese. I ask the privilege of 
handing in for the record, at this time, to save the time of the con- 
mittee, a newspaper article which briefs the report, and it will save 
time. I hand this in for the file. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, of course, a newspaper article cannot 
go into the record; it can go into the file. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there is no objection, it is so ordered, and it 
will be placed in the file. 

Mr. Adkerson, our time limit compels us to ask you to stand bya 
little while and let us go on with the other witnesses. We would like 
you to be available for questioning in a few minutes, at which time 
you will have an opportunity to elaborate. 

Mr. Apxerson. I have several resolutions or papers which I would 
like to hand in. They have been given to me by others. 


Mr. Epmonpson. If you will submit them to us now, we will look | 


them over. 

Mr. Apxerson. I have a statement from the Western States 
Manganese Producers Association, a resolution which I would like 
to insert in the record. 

I also have a letter which is addressed to Hon. Pat Jennings, and 
if he were here, he would introduce that in the record. I have been 
asked to do so since he is not here. It is a statement from the National 
Manganese Co., Inc., at Marion, Va. I thank the committee for this 
opportunity. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We are pleased to have the letter from the mat 
ganese company and the resolution of the Western States Manganes 
Producers Association, and both of those will be made a part of the 
record. 
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Mr. Apxerson. Thank you. 
(Documents referred to follow :) 


“Whereas the U.S. Government is presently stockpiling metallurgical grade 
manganese to insure that this country will have an onhand supply of this vital 
metal in the event of a national emergency ; 

“Whereas the stockpiling program is the result of congressional recognition 
of the inherent danger in depending, for war materials, on imported metals; 

“whereas the domestic production of metallurgical grade manganese—never 
sufficient to meet local needs—has increased greatly as a result of the stock- 
piling prograin ; ’ | ; ; 

“Whereas it is expected that the present stockpiling program will expire prior 
to October 1, 1959 ; 

“Whereas in 1956, the then Director of ODM, Dr. Arthur 8S. Fiemming, stated, 
in a congressional hearing on the manganese stockpiling program, “There is no 
question in my mind but that under the present rules of the game, which includes 
this 10,000-ton limitation, that we would be in a position to accept whatever 
is put to us through June 30, 1961’ : 3 

“Whereas the producers of domestic manganese had reason to and did rely 
on Dr. Flemming’s statement and invested and capitalized accordingly ; 

“Whereas this association is of the opinion that it is in the national interest 
to encourage the domestic production of metallurgical grade manganese: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization, the Western States Manganese Producers 
Association, urge the President to take whatever steps that may be necessary to 
continue the present domestic manganese stockpiling program until, at the very 
least, June 30, 1961.” 

The foregoing resolution was unanimously approved by the Western States 
Manganese Producers Association at its first annual meeting, June 10, 1959, in 
Blythe, Calif. 

GENE DE ZAN, 
President, Western States Manganese Producers Association. 


NATIONAL MANGANESE Co,, INC., 
Marion, Va., June 29, 1959. 
Hon. W. Pat JENNINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D-C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JENNINGS: Under the carload-lot domestic manganese pur- 
chase program authorized by Congress in the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, National Manganese Co., Inc., is operating in Smyth County, Va., 
with assets of $900,000. 

As you know, both manganese ore and iron ore are prevalent in the Smyth 
County area to the degree that many producers have discontinued mining because 
of their inability to make separation. Therefore, since the commencement of 
operations of National Manganese Co., Inc., our effort has been to develop meth- 
ods by which manganese and iron combinations could be separated into resultant 
product shipped as high grade managese concentrate. 

The mechanical process to separate manganese ore from iron ore and/or 
elements of like specific gravity is now a working division of our operating equip- 
ment. This development and subsequent mechanization was made possible 
under the carload lot domestic manganese purchase program for small producers 
as referred to hereinabove. 

Your support toward the continuance of this program by favorable vote for 
bill H.R. 1930, or by urging the committee to obtain Executive approval for con- 


tinuance to at least June 30, 1961, until and during which time a long-range plan 
is adopted, is solicited. 


Very truly yours, 
E. Davip GranaM, Director. 


Mr. Epmonpson. Our next witness is from Piedmont, Calif., rep- 


resenting the Big Horn Mining Co., Mr. Granville B. Borden. We are 
pleased to welcome you before the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF GRANVILLE S. BORDEN, BIG HORN MINING (0, 
PIEDMONT, CALIF. 


Mr. Borven. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Granville 8. Borden. I live in Piedmont, Calif. Iam 
a mineral economist and alawyer. For many years I have specialized 
in mineral taxation, especially with reference to the impact of the 
income tax regulations upon it. 

I live in Piedmont, Calif., where I am a neighbor of ex-Senator 
Knowland, the predecessor of your former chairman, the junior Sen- 
ator from California, Clair Engle. 

I appear here before you today unofficially, on behalf of thousands 
of employees in the mines of our country; thousands of tradesmen in 
materials, supplies, and services; hundreds of mining communities 
which owe their existence to the operation of these mines; hundreds of 
local labor organizations; hundreds of mine operators, and last but 
not least, the U.S. Government and its 177 million citizens. I repre- 
sent, personally, the Big Horn Mining Co., a producer of manganese 
ores. 

I am here before you to prove beyond any reasonable doubt that 
any reasonable incentives by way of subsidies, bonuses, or premiums, to 
start the circulation of minerals from underground to the market- 
places will engender flood tides of benefactions for the American 
people far in excess of the drain of these pump-priming incentives 
from our Federal Treasury. Hereinafter for the sake of brevity these 
incentives will be alluded toas pump-priming fluids. 

My proof will consist of the following facts which I believe are 
self-evident truths: 

(1) Within the boundaries of our 50 States in the crust of the earth 
at minable depth there are innumerable deposits of rock which contain 
valuable metallic and nonmetallic substances. 

(2) Many of these deposits cannot be mined, processed, and con- 
centrated at a profit unless some subsidies, bonuses, or premiums are 
provided by some Federal grants or aids, and in the absence of such 
incentives these deposits will remain worthless in place in the crust 
of the earth. 

(3) If these deposits can be mined, processed, concentrated, and the 
valuable ingredients marketed, every cent of the proceeds derived by 
the operator including the pump-priming fluid will constitute new 
national wealth and income as these proceeds are poured into channels 
of wages, trade, and consumption. 

(4) The Supreme Court of the United States has established the 
well-settled rule that any part entitled to any share of the proceeds 
from any mining operations owns an economic interest in that min- 
eral deposit commensurate with his share of the proceeds. 

(5) By operation of this rule of law and by the operation of the 
Federal income tax law our Government is the owner of the greatest 
economic interest in every mineral deposit being mined today. A tax 
is gathered not only on the net income of the operator, but also upon 
the wages of the employees, the profits of the suppliers, the profits of 
the contractors, the royalties of the lessors, and the dividends distrib- 
uted by the corporate operators, All of this tax is a first lien upon 
the gross revenues derived by the operator and it constitutes the major 
share of the revenues derived from the deposits. 
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(6) This is not all: The recipients of these wages, these profits, 
these royalties, and these dividends generally plow their “take home 
pay” (namely, their receipts after tax) into channels of trade and 
consumption and as it circulates, our Government takes a tax when- 
ever it comes to rest; for example, from the supermarkets, from the 
farmers, from the farm machinery suppliers, from the steel companies. 

(7) There is more: After the United States has received all of these 
taxes (revenue which it would not have received if the mineral de- 
posits had not been given the pump-priming treatment), these taxes 
are appropriated and a large share is recaptioned as income taxes 
(namely, from Government contractors, interest on Government 
bonds, salaries of Federal employees including the salaries of you 
Congressmen). ‘Then these recaptioned taxes are again appropriated 
and so on ad infinitum. Here again the take-home pay of the re- 
cipients is plowed into taxable channels of trade and consumption and 
is taxed as it circulates, and understand this is new wealth. This 
is brandnew wealth that would not be in the Federal Treasury had it 
not been for your pump-priming operation. 

(8) The crux of this discourse and analysis is this: No Federal 
revenue streams flow through ghost towns into the U.S. Treasury. 
These springs of Federal revenue arise because a relatively small 
pump priming opens the orifices from the underground deposits into 
the U.S. Treasury’s pipelines which are labeled “The Federal Income 
Tax.” } 

(9) Whenever pump priming puts a mineral deposit on the operat- 
ing stream, new national wealth and income is created and the yield 
to the United States can be far in excess of the drain of the pump- 
priming fluid from the Federal Treasury. 

(10) Now these monetary benefactions to our Federal Treasury are 
not all of the benefactions that flow to the American people from the 
creation of new mining enterprises with this pump-priming fluid: 

(a) Thousands of people, not only the employees but hosts of 
other people who thrive from the payrolls and trade and con- 
tracts such as barbers, fish merchants, liquor stores, automobile 
agencies, and so forth and so on, derive benefactions through al- 
leviation of their fears of impoverishment and through improve- 
ments in their sense of security and freedom. 

(b) The State governments receive revenue which they would 
not receive but for this pump-priming fluid. 

(c) The labor organizations increase their membership and 
dues. 

(d) In many cases discoveries of new ore bodies are made as 
the the development proceeds within the pump-primed deposits. 
These discoveries generate new jobs, new sources of revenue and 
In a sense such cases are self-propagating, requiring no further 
pump priming. 

(11) Now to a concrete illustration: The carlot manganese pro- 
gram will end on or about September 1, 1959, unless H.R. 1930 (Mills) 
is enacted. 

Domestic deposits of manganese cannot be operated in competition 
with a world price of 85 cents per long ton unit. 

Many of these mines could operate if the Mansfield-Metcalf bills 
(S. 1488), which would pay producers $1 per unit bonus, should be 
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enacted. Let us assume the cost of the operator is $1.25 per unit 
(consisting of labor 80 cents, tradesmen, contractors, and services 
and so forth, 35 cents State income tax 10 cents) the manganese mings 
continue to operate, selling their concentrates for 85 cents and reeeiy. 
ing a premium of $1. The operator would procure a profit of 60 cents 
per unit ; namely $1.85, less $1.25. 

What is the revenue of the United States which results solely be. 
cause of the payment of the $1 premium ? 7 

Tax on wages, 25 percent of 80 cents equals $0.20. 

Taxes on 60 cents of the employees’ take home pay placed in chan. 
nels of trade and consumption, 30 percent of 60 percent equals $0.18, 

Taxes on 35 cents paid to the tradesmen, contractors, services, and 
so forth, plus the tax on their take-home pay in circulation, 30 percent 
of 35 cents, equals $0.105. 

Taxes on 60 cents corporate profits—52 percent after percentage 
depletion, equals $0.156. 

Taxes on 36 cents distributed by corporate operator as dividends 
plus the tax on the take-home pay circulated, 40 percent of 36 cents 
equals $0,144. 

Tax gathered initially on the new income, $0.785. 

Tax on 78.5 cents of appropriations by the United States and on 
the reappropriations, 30 percent of $0.785 equals $0.2355. 

Total taxable revenue resulting from the pump priming of $1 
equals $1.0205. 

Thus on the cold dollar-and-cents analysis, the United States profits 
2.05 percent. on this manganese venture, but in addition, the State 
governments get 10 cents which they would not receive except for 
the pump priming; the labor unions get more dues, but more in- 
portant than all other factors; unemployment is alleviated, ghosts are 
kept from many mining towns, barriers against recession and depres- 
sion are established, hosts of people are better citizens, our country 
becomes stronger and more secure against foreign aggressors and 
internal tyrants. 

(12) In conclusion, you are all cognizant that the nonferrous 
mining business in America is sick; the death date set for the man- 
ganese mining business is on or about September 1, 1959. 

These maladies are chronic and fatal unless you start priming the 
pumps. 

What will the good loyal Americans in these industries do when 
their jobs are lost through no fault of their own. 

What will these nice guys think and say about the great compassion 
of our Congress for foreigners and about the billions appropriated 
(a part of which is from the very income taxes which these men paid 
while they had jobs) to promote foreign economic welfare. 

I know what I would say. I would say, “Uncle Sam, you are 
giving my family and me, my buddies, my community, my employers, 
and my America a raw deal (especially since, without cost to you, you 
can keep these mines open). Just give us a little of billions you ar 
giving away to foreigners, farmers, butter, egg, and milk men, and 
so forth, and we can survive, and we can keep our jobs. 

Gentlemen, this is not a complicated problem. Why not balance 
the cost against the benefactions, both tangible and intangible. If 
you do you will be convinced that some substantial pump priming 8 
real good business for our beloved country. 
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Thank you. Z | 
Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Borden, for a fine statement. 
Commartre Nore.—Mr. Barden was subsequently given permission 
to submit the following chart :) 


ScHEDULE ILLUSTRATING NET BENEFACTIONS TO UNITED STATES FROM A SUBSIDY 
WuHiIcH WILL PRESERVE THE MANGANESE PRODUCING INDUSTRY WITHIN THE 
BouNDARIES OF OUR 50 SOVEREIGN Srates (NO STOCKPILING) 


Per long 
I. Assumptions : ton unit 
1. Market value manganese ores or concentrates on world 
cs ahead cechahci aac Soe es tinmeciegretieeersceeaninapieiak nianstucaiaiaial $0. 90 
2. Costs of domestic producer to produce and concentrate 
SA GI ci scisicc sie caiieiig ries aacaiceaeaep oe create detacateat gee aaa 1. 60 
OO PON nie ee $1. 00 
a er 00 
a I i i a a .10 


3. U.S. Government subsidy (Monroney-Metcalf bill (S.1488)) 1.0 
Il. Realization of the United States from mineral deposit if without 
INI. SUNIL dhs. sig Siok cccscig teat ee os 
III. Realizations and benefactions of the United States if the subsidy 
is granted : 
1. Cash receipts from income taxes: 





(a) From wages of labor—25 percent of $1__________ 20 
(6b) From “take-home pay” of employees as it circu- 
lates in trade—25 percent of $0.75__.___________ . 1875 
(c) From tradesmen, contractors et al.—25 percent of 
I i ioe arse baton taste hd sign cea eae 1) 


(d) From “take-home pay” of tradesmen, contractors, 
et al., as it circulates in trade—25 percent of 


NN a i aa . 09375 
(e) From profits of operator, 40 percent of ($1.90 less 

Gee pat ee ee . 1200 
(f) From dividends of operator, 25 percent of ($0.30 

I ID se ieccneein tiene inmutemese tintin ndnacitatibiabainneee . 045 
(g) From “take-home pay” of stockholder as it circu- 

lates in trade—25 percent of $0.135____________ . 08375 

Bibtetal: of taitiss si ice ja hee . 855 


(hk) From U.S. tax on its appropriation and reappro- 
priations of the $0.855 of new wealth—to Gov- 
ernment, contractors, employees, bond interests, 


ete. 
OTs “RICO I ain caeiecltaeihiitis eaten ie 1.1115 
2. Cash receipt to sovereign States from taxes____....______ -10 
Total tax flowing from subsidy__.__________.___________ 1, 2115 
NNN OR UNO wise octet ee dS he 1. 0000 
Cash benefactions net to governments__________________ . 2115 
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SCHEDULE ILLUSTRATING NET BENEFACTIONS TO UNITED STATES FROM A SuBsipy 
WHicH WILL PRESERVE THE MANGANESE PRODUCING INDUSTRY WITHIN tHe 
BOUNDARIES OF OUR 50 SOVEREIGN STATES (NO STOCKPILING)—Continued 





III. Realizations and benefactions of the United States—Continued 


3. Intangible benefactions: 

(a) Deterrent to unemployment—savings from unem- 
ployment relief. 

(b) Preservation and development of innumerable 
businesses engaged in trade, rendering services, 
transportation, power, supermarkets, barbers, 
theaters, ete. 

(c) Benefactions to labor unions who share the new wealth. 

(d@) Social security taxes—not included above. 

(e) Preservation of communities, schools, churches, civie or. 
ganizations ete, ete. 

(f) Barriers to depressions in critical areas—recessions. 

(g) Contribution to general prosperity. 

(hk) Does equity to miners in relation to broad field of Goy-. 
ernment subsidies. 

(i) Preserves sources of domestic reserves for critical mip- 
erals—keeping mines in operation pending adoption of 
long-range program. 

(j) Innumerable miscellaneous item such as engendering free 
doms from want, etc., ete. 

The next witness is from Blythe, Calif., representing the DeZan 
Mines, Mr. Gene DeZan. We are glad to have you here with us, 


STATEMENT OF GENE DE ZAN, DE ZAN MINES, BLYTHE, CALIF. 


Mr. DeZan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Gene 
DeZan. I am appearing for myself and my employees as DeZan 
Mines, a small independent manganese producer. We and our en- 
ployees wish to personally thank this committee for what you have 
done for us by providing a good sound domestic carload-lot manganese 
program. We are deeply concerned with the future of the domestic 
manganese industry and it is our intent to present to you facts from 
the grassroots level of a small independent producer. 

Our operations are located in Imperial County near Blythe, Calif, 
an urban community in no small measure dependent upon our mining 
operation and other small mining companies for the maintenance of 
the economy of this immediate area. 

At a recent meeting in my community the local businessmen, work: 
ingmen, and the numerous representatives from supply houses, urged 
me to emphasize to this committee the importance at this time of con- 
tinuing the domestic manganese carload-lot. program at. least until 
June 30, 1961, in accord with firm promises made to us and before 
Congress by a representative of our Government and upon which we 
relied in making our large investment and on which the community 
and business firms throughout the country relied on in making tt 
possible for us to establish a mining camp, a small milling plant, and 
a really worthwhile manganese mining operation. If by any stretch 
of the imagination the domestic manganese carload-lot program 
discontinued prior to June 30, 1961, we will lose not only our lifes 
savings, which we have invested in good faith in developing a hereto 
fore unknown manganese deposit, but our numerous employees and 
their families, the hundred and one business interests, both local and 
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national, which supply us with our many requirements, will suffer 
unnecessary and irreparable damage. 

I have been in the mining business my entire life and my father 
before me. We are in the mining business as it is our only field of 
endeavor, and we are producing manganese concentrates due to the 
fact that we are advised by the Government that there was a vital 
defense need to develop domestic metallurgical grade manganese in 
order that we as a nation would not be solely dependent upon foreign 
sources. We were further told by the Government, at hearings in May 
1956 on the extension of the Government domestic manganese purchase 
program, that this need would continue to exist until at least June 30, 
1961. : ; 

We have kept faith with governmental planning and policies as set 
forth in the domestic manganese purchase program and relying on the 
ability to continue to exist until at least June 30, 1961, we accordingly 
invested our life’s savings, developed heretofore unknown manganese 
ore reserves, and have produced this most critical strategic metal. 
Without a sound continuing policy we will be able to plan ‘ahes id ad- 
ditional investment for future production. 

We were told we are a “have-not nation” insofar as manganese 
sources are concerned, but the increased production of manganese, now 
meeting 15 percent of the U.S. requirements, speaks for itself. The 
Government high grade carload-lot program for small domestic 
manganese producers has been and is a good program. With the con- 
tinuation of this program and the development of a long-range mineral 
program, it is expected that 50 percent of U.S, needs for manganese 
can be produced domestically. 

Without this governmental program, we as independent domestic 
producers could not have contributed to the security and the economy 
of our great Nation as we are presently doing—and furthermore, we 
could not have, under ex xisting circumstances, gone into the production 
of manganese concentrates. 

Perhaps you committee members might be interested in knowing 
some of the hardships that had to be overcome, and attached to this 
testimony are pictures of a portion of our operation so that you may 
understand our problems and more readily see the blood, sweat, and 
tears that have gone into developing and producing metallurgical 
grade manganese ‘that we, as one of the larger individual manganese 
producers, are shipping into the current Gov ernment domestic man- 
ganese carload-lot program. 

First, our mining operation is located in one of the most isolated 
and arid desert regions of our country where it is not uncommon for 
temperatures to reach up to 124° in the summer months. 

Second, we have had to construct and maintain 26 miles of desert 
roads. 

Third, we had been told by several large metallurgical firms to whom 
we had sent samples of our ore for metallurgical ‘determination that 
it was unlikely that the ore from our mine could be beneficiated to com- 
ply with Government specifications. But over a period of several 
years, by personally experimenting with various milling processes and 
running actual mill tests, a process was finally determined whereby the 
resulting concentrates would meet Government specifications. 
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Fourth, we were told by eminent engineers and geologists that the 
probable ore reserves might be insufficient to justify the large invest. 
ment necessary to install the proper milling facilities. 

Nevertheless, having faith in our property, and its as yet unknown 
potential, and with the successful determination of a milling procesg 
heretofore unproven, along with the assurance that the Government 
carload-lot program would exist until June 30, 1961, we invested our 
life’s savings and assumed huge personal obligations, without any 
outside financial aid whatsoever, and proceeded with the construction 
of our mill and with developing our mine. 

To date we have milled over 190,000 tons of manganese ore and have 
developed assured ore reserves of at least 230,000 tons and, further, 
we are mining, hauling, and shipping to the Government program the 
finest manganese concentrates. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and to us success means: (1) We are 
contributing an excellent and vital product. essential to the economy 
and security of our country; (2) we have a proven reputation for per- 
formance and have established sound credit; (3) we are able to provide 
our employees with the finest equipment, good and safe working con- 
ditions, wholesome living quarters, and security for the future, as we 
have assured them of employment until at least June 30, 1961, with the 
added promise of a long-range minerals program. 

Asa result of these things, we have been able to secure loyal and effi- 
cient employees, and have been able to accomplish seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles only because of our faith in this Government car- 
load-lot program, faith in our judgment and our property, and the un- 
ceasing efforts of our thoroughly trained employees. 

You can readily see why we say that the Government domestic car- 
load-lot program has been successful. But, with development costs 
and capital investment at this date of more than $1 million on our prop- 
erty, all will be lost in time, effort, money, and human resources if 
this program is allowed to be discontinued at this very crucial period 
when we now stand at the very threshold of success. 

This untimely occurrence would be completely demoralizing for the 
manganese industry as a whole, and we, personally, as De Zan Mines, 
would have to follow the fate of so many of the other segments of the 
mining industry with no alternative but to close down our mine, dis- 
sipate our experienced manpower, and put our mine and mill equip- 
ment on the auction block. It would be entirely economically infeas- 
ible at this time to continue our operations without the continuance 
of the Government carload lot program until the expiration date of 
June 30, 1961. 

There would be no turning to other sources in the industry as their 
plight is equally as disparaging and it appears very unlikely that we 

would ever again be in a position to contribute in the future to the 
progress of the mining industry, or to the security and economic 
well-being of our country. 

Certainly, you members of this committee who are familiar with 
the mining industry know that a mining operation cannot be started 
and stopped like some other businesses. It has to be based on con- 
tinuing long-range planning. 

It is essential that the current Government domestic carload lot 
program be continued to June 30, 1961, or until such time as a long: 
range minerals program can be inaugurated and put into effect. 


Se 
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k you. 

Be iceonrvéen. We appreciate your statement, Mr. De Zan. I 
think you have done a splendid job. We are grateful to you for 
these fine pictures. They certainly give us a graphic picture of what 
your investments and what your efforts have been at this site. We 
ean understand your distress over the prospect of this program being 

down. 
eee ictures will be placed in the file. 

Mr. De Zan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The next witness is from Batesville, Ark., repre- 
senting the U.S. Manganese Corp., Mr. Preston W. Grace. 


STATEMENT OF PRESTON W. GRACE, BATESVILLE, ARK. 


My name is Preston W. Grace, Batesville, Ark. I appear as vice 
president and general manager of U.S. Manganese Co., Batesville, 
Ark. and also as chairman of Industrial Committee of Batesville 
Chamber of Commerce, Batesville, Ark. Mr. R. B. Potashnick, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., president of U.S. Manganese Co., and Mr. Marshall 
McGee, Batesville, Ark., secretary, U.S. Manganese Co., join me in 
making this statement and are here with me. 

I have been a resident of Batesville since 1936 and am thoroughly 
familiar with the Cushman-Batesville manganese mining industry, 
having been engaged in managanese mining since 1942. Previous to 
yequiring my present interest in U.S. Manganese Co., in 1956, I was 
associated with Mr. McGee in a small mining operation for several 
years during World War II, and previous to that time I gained know]l- 
edge of the manganese industry in this area as a practicing attorney 
in Batesville. 

Our company was organized in 1956 when we purchased approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres of managanese lands from the trustee of West- 
moreland Managanese Co. These lands were purchased at public 
auction and our company was organized at that time with four stock- 
holders who furnished the necessary capital for the purchase of the 
lands, machinery, equipment, and so forth. 

Manganese has been mined in the Batesville area for over 75 years. 
Most of the mining prior to 1956 was done with crude methods, what 
we commonly cal] pick-and-shovel mining. Since 1956 our company, 
as well as other companies in this area, have adopted modern methods 
of mining, using bulldozers, power shovels, and so forth. However, a 
large percentage of mining is still done by shafting and tunnel meth- 
ods, which requires a substantial number of employees. 

_ At the present time, there are approximately 500 persons employed 
m the Batesville manganese district, practically all of this labor being 
native labor who have worked in the mines all of their life. In addi- 
tion to our company, there are approximately 20 other independent 
mining operators, each of whom employ from 10 to 50 employees. 

r company is the largest in the field, employing around 100 em- 
ployees. 

At the same time we made our original investment of several hun- 
dred:thousand dollars in U.S. Manganese Co., it was our understand- 
ing that the present manganese purchase program would continue to 
June 30, 1961, and our information on this subject was obtained from 
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testimony given by Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Office of 
Defense Mobilization, in hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in May 1956. We had no idea that the 
high-grade carload program would end prior to June 30, 1961. Rely. 
ing upon this fact, we invested in the lands, machinery, and equipment 
to properly carry on a mining and exploration program within our 
company. This program was designed as a long-range program be. 
cause it was our understanding that, although the program would ex. 
tend to June 30, 1961—we were of the definite opinion that a long- 
‘ange mineral program would be developed by the administration and 
Congress. Since 1956 our company has done considerable develop. 
ment work on our property, such as core drilling, exploratory shaft. 
ting, and tunneling, and as a result of this program, we have located 
large deposits of ores, particularly low-grade ores which cannot be 
sold under the present high-grading program. 

I would like to discuss briefly the disastrous effect on our economic 
conditions in the Batesville area which will result from the discon. 
tinued mining operations if the present carload program is dis- 
continued. Our area is not an industrial area and if the mining 
industry is shut down, the 500 people now employed in the mines 
will be out of work with no prospect of employment in this area, 
These people will then be thrown on Government relief after their 
unemployment benefits have been exhausted. Many of these work- 
men have improved their standard of living and many have gone 
in debt improving their standard of living, such as remodeling their 
homes, under the impression that the Government program would 
extend to 1961. Needless to say, other types of businesses, such as 
retail stores, will be vitally affected by a closing down of the mines. 

It is absolutely impossible for our local mining industry to operate 
at the present depressed world price of manganese ore. 

Manganese ore is not a perishable commodity and the ores presently 
being placed in the GSA stockpiles does not deteriorate and will be 
just as good 50 years from now as it is today. Manganese can be 
stored in low-cost, open-storage depots, and the cost to the Govern- 
ment cannot be compared to perishable commodities now being pur- 
chased by the Government in this respect. 

I recall that during World War II there was considerable anxiety 
in his country regarding our supply of manganese. Soviet Russia 
has 88 percent of the world’s total explored reserves of manganese 
ore; and in the event of another tense world situation our steel 
industry would be completely shut down in the event offshore ore 
supplies were cut off. It is impossible to make steel without using 
14 pounds of manganese for each ton of steel. 

We realize and agree that our country should have a long-range 
mineral program with regard to manganese ore as the larger de 
posits of manganese in the United States are low-grade ores—and 
this includes the Batesville district, as well as other areas. 

Over a year ago, our company entered into an agreement with 
American Potash & Chemical Co. and Lehman Bros. in an effort to 
develop a process for the upgrading of low-grade ores in the Bates- 
ville district. American Potash & Chemical Co. has — the past 
year in shipping samples of Batesville ores to their laboratories for 
the purpose of making tests of all known processes for upgrading 
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jow-grade ores. Our company spent over $50,000 of its own money in 
making engineering reports and obtaining geological information 
preparatory to making these tests. This work was done by a repu- 
table firm of independent geological and mining engineers and this 
report was doublechecked by personnel of American Potash & Chem- 
ical and Lehman Bros. In the last report received from American 
Potash & Chemical Co. several weeks ago, the fact was verified that 
on our properties and the properties of three other smaller companies 
in this area there was available enough low-grade ores in this dis- 
trict to operate a plant of 3,000 tons per day capacity for a period of 
15 years. It is our understanding that American Potash & Chemi- 
eal Co. and Lehman Bros. have spent several hundred thousand dol- 
lars to date on this project. However, they have reached the con- 
clusion that a ferromanganese plant would not be economically feas- 
ible for this area at the present depressed world price of manganese 
ore. Continued work is being done on a limited scale by American 
Potash & Chemical Co. in order to develop a better process for up- 

ing of our low-grade ore. It is our firm belief that if the pres- 
ent carload lot program is extended to June 30, 1961, whereby our 
mines can continue to operate on a limited basis, that a solution will 
be found to this problem. 

Certain officials in our Government have expressed the view that 
there is no shortage of manganese ore and that the present stock- 
piling program should be eliminated. Yet in the face of these views 
the Barter Division of the Commodity Credit Corporation have dis- 
closed that it has tentatively contracted to exchange surplus farm 
commodities for Indian manganese. If there are no shortages of 
manganese ore, why should a proposal of this type be made? What 
would happen to our steel industry in the event of war and manganese 
could no longer be brought in from foreign countries? Mining 
operations on a volume production basis cannot be started over- 
night. : 

We emphasize again that: (1) The promises made by Dr. Flem- 
ming, former Director of Office of Defense Mobilization, to con- 
tinue purchase of manganese ore from small domestic producers, 
such as ourselves, to June 30, 1961, should be fulfilled. Large in- 
vestments have been made by such companies as ourselves pursuant 
to this promise. (2) A long-range program for our domestic man- 
ganese industry should be instituted as soon as possible. 

I am not a lawyer, I am just a small mining operator down in 
Arkansas. 

There are one or two other things I would like to point out to this 
committee. 

[have a sneaking idea—as I say, we are small businessmen and if 
there is anything in this country that needs help it is the small 
businessmen. The big corporations, judging from the stock market, 
are getting along all right. I think that a lot of our foreign mines 
have been developed by big steel companies through Government 
loans. And I am saying this without any knowledge of the facts, 
but I have a sneaking idea that is true, and that a lot of our foreign 
ores that are being brought into this country at depressed prices have 
been developed in foreign countries for the big steel companies by 

overnment loans and Government aid. I say that this is a grass- 
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roots program. It is a program to help the small industry. All we 
can sell is 10,000 tons a year and most of us do not sell that much, 

Without going into the effect on our community, our community jg 
no different from any others. You close this industry down and 

ou have ghost towns and that is true not only in this industry 
ut others. : 

This is a high-grade program. In other words, the ore that jg 
being put in these stockpiles today, in the event it is needed, can be 
taken out of those stockpiles and put into the ferromanganese plant, 
It is not a low-grade program where the ore has to be brought out 
and then processed before you can use it. There have been some of 
those programs in the past. 

Actually, it doesn’t cost what, on the face of it, it looks like it costs, 
because these miners that are working in the mines instead of being 
on relief, they are taxpayers now. The Government gets some benefits 
from that. 

There is one thing that I would like to challenge and this com. 
mittee can get the facts. But the OCDM made the statement that 
there were 26 million long tons of manganese in the Government 
stockpile. I do not know what is m the Government stockpile. But I 
think what they intended to say was that there were 26 million long 
ton units. And if you figure that out that is just about 600,000 tons, 
instead of 26 million tons. 

I say that if a Government agency comes out and makes that state. 
ment to this committee that they don’t know what they are talkin 
about and if they don’t know what they are talking about in that 
instance, maybe they don’t know in some of the other statements 
they make. 

That is about all I have to say, except that I urge that this com- 
mittee—our company is a private company. Four men invested their 
money in it. We didn’t battow any money from the Government. 
We put our own money in it and started operating. We haven’t gone 
out and sold stock or made a big promotion out of it. 

All that we are asking is that a long-range program be developed, 
that the Mills bill be passed and that the promise by Dr. Flemming, 
when he made the flat statement in response to a question by Mr. 
Reece that the program would extend to June 30, 1961. We invested 
our money on that promise and we ask that it be fulfilled. Thank 

ou. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Grace. 

We hope you can stand by for questioning, Mr. Grace. 

The next witness is from Wickenburg, Ariz., representing the Mo- 
have Mining & Milling Co., Mr. Harold F. Lynn. We are glad to 
have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD F. LYNN, PRESIDENT, MOHAVE MINING 
& MILLING CO., WICKENBURG, ARIZ. 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Harold F. Lynn. I am representing the Mohave Mining & Milling 
Co., of Wickenburg, Ariz. I am president of that corporation. Thave 
been engaged in the practical aspects of mining for 39 years. I hold 
college degrees in mining geology. Mohave Mining & Milling Co. has 
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been engaged in mining and beneficiating manganese ores since 1954. 
I have personally been interested in the manganese problems since 
1948. Mohave Mining & Milling Co., through its custom-milling serv- 
ices, has been the largest contributor of specification-grade manganese 
tothe carlot program. As of October 31, 1958, Mohave has produced 
approximately 47 percent of the total production from district 9 on 
behalf of its more than 150 clients. District 9 is the largest single 
contributor to the carlot program representing approximately 40 per- 
cent of the total accepted by the General Services Administration. 
Mohave Mining & Milling Co. has contributed approximately 47 per- 
cent of district 9’s contribution. It has expended approximately $1 
million in its facilities and its search for ore. 

I wish to thank the chairman and the members of this subeommittee 
for the opportunity to submit this testimony for their inspection. I 
hope it will be of service. 

This testimony is keyed to House Concurrent Resolution 177 wherein 
it is stated that it is the national interest to foster and encourage the 
maintenance and development of a sound and stable domestic mining 
and minerals industry, to discover and develop domestic reserves, and 
encourage research to promote the use of domestic materials. Govern- 
ment efforts to date have not been effective, and further delays in es- 
tablishing a policy would cause irreparable damage to mining and 
mineral properties. The resolution further states that it is the sense 
of the Congress that it is in the national interest to foster and en- 
courage the maintenance and development of a sound and stable min- 
eral industry, not only for strategic reasons, but also to provide a bal- 
anced economy by exploiting the wealth of basic materials. Adequate 
testimony has been given for the strategic reasons for domestic manga- 
nese production. 

The American miner, until recently, has neither been articulate 
nor politically minded and has not presented his case with full argu- 
ment. Herein my remarks are directed principally toward the manga- 
nese problems and particularly in support of H.R. 1930. However, I 
do wish to present the ills that the whole of the domestic mining in- 
dustry is heir to and my suggested long-term remedies therefor. The 
Office of Minerals Mobilization has been set up to deal with long range 
problems and requirements for reasons of the domestic economy and 
for defense purposes. To date this office has not submitted any worth- 
while resolutions of the problems. 

It is my conviction that the ills of domestic mining stem from the 
following practices : 

(1) Internal monetary inflation with concurrent support of foreign 
eurrencies at parity. Included in the latter is the barter sales by 
CCC of supported domestic surplus items and particularly exchange 
for mineral products, including metallurgical grade manganese ores. 
_ (2) Continuously inflating wage scales without comparable increas- 
ing efficiency. Higher man-day productivity is solely due to efforts 
of management, supervisors, and engineers; certainly not by increased 
physical effort or longer working hours. 

(3) Increasing burdens of taxation. 

(4) Internal transportation costs, particularly rail rates whose 
charges are inflated by featherbedding, taxes on rail tariffs, and anti-. 


quated and illogical rate schedules that have no relation to costs. 
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(5) Price profit squeeze in the metals and minerals industries dye 
to the above factors. 

(6) Lack of confidence of business phases of the mining industry 
in the integrity and policies of the legislative, executive, and agency 
and bureau branches of the Government. otha 

(7) The false belief that this country is lacking in reserves of the 
basic, to say nothing of strategic minerals and metals reserves. 

Consequences of the above factors: The results of the above factors 
have substantially priced the American mining business out of the 
domestic as well as the foreign market. Recently the auto and the 
aluminum industry, previously the textile, bicycle, and watch indus. 
tries, have felt the inroads of foreign imports. But, first of all, the 
mining industry has almost been put out of business by the effect of 
these factors. Already the domestic lead, zinc, fluorspar, and gold 
mines have been reduced to a mere fraction of their former production, 

Testimony has been given in detail of the deplorable present state 
of mining for the separate mining areas. Two smelters in Salt Lake 
City alone have been shut down in recent years. Only the elimina- 
tion of taxation of ore reserves has saved the iron-ore mining industry 
of Minnesota. Manganese is a special case where it must be allowed 
to develop the sinews of financial strength with increased profit 
margins in order tht it be able to stand on its own feet. Our 1958 
report on general imports and exports has indicated the progressive 
inability of U.S. production to compete with foreign manufactured 
and basic raw material items. The recent loss of gold in our reserve 
and the strengthening of foreign currencies against the dollar indicate 
most foreign aid programs are now unnecessary. 

Suggested remedies: Proposed long-term remedies for the reestab- 
lishment of a strong domestic economy are almost surgical in their 
severity and are certainly contrary to the apparent general policies 
of the two dominant political parties. It will require a reversal in 
the political philosophy of both major parties and a very long time 
to condition all elements of society to the thinking contained herein. 

The short-term remedy to operate until a long-term program on 
manganese mining is simple and adequate, that is, insist that the exee- 
utive branch of the Government live up to its promises made by Dr. 
Flemming and make H.R. 1930 the law of the land. This will take 
care of the present emergency insofar as the manganese industry is con- 

cerned and give OMM more time to formulate a worthwhile mineral 
policy if it ever is capable of so doing. The manganese producers, 
promised an assured life until 1961, do not want promises, but do want 
Government integrity and beneficial action. Hell is paved with good 
intentions. We want to survive. Either make the executive branch 
of the Government live up to Dr. Flemming’s promises or make H.R. 
1930 into a law of the land. The domestic manganese mining indus- 
try is going to die in September of this year. There is no time to lose. 

Corrective measures for the ills tabulated above: 

(1) (a) Internal inflation: Establish a physical base for our mone- 
tary system that can be weighted, analyzed, be of high value per unit 
weight, or volume, and resist the ravages of time and the elements. _ It 
is preferable that it be historically desired by all elements of society 
and it can be felt. and handled. Gold has served this purpose in the 
past. There is no reason why it should not be reestablished at 
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proper level. Stop deficit spending and reduce the business overhead 
by reducing the number of Government bureaus and employees. 

(6) External monetary supports and barter trades for mineral 
products and mineral raw materials. Abandoning of foreign aid pro- 
grams starting with lend-lease, Import-Export Bank through eco- 
nomic aid, NATO, and finally through the CCC barter programs in 
order. Certainly those nations whose currencies are rising against 
the dollar, which includes Mexico, and are withdrawing gold from 
the national reserve, do not need further aid. 

(2) Continuously rising wage scales set forth below: This is an in- 
flammatory item, and under present political philosophies must be han- 
dled delicately. ‘The remedy is to reduce the price rise and pass laws 
to equalize the bargaining position between management and labor. 
At the present time the weight of the bargaining position is vastly in 
favor of labor. } 

(3) Increasing taxes: Balance the national budget and only per- 
form those social benefits that we are financially capable of perform- 
ing based upon our national earnings. Mr. Granville S. Borden has 
prepared testimony on taxes, and I refer you to his statement for 
authoritative enlightenment. 

(4) Internal transportation, particularly railroad rates: Institute 
Government inquiry in railroad labor featherbedding and the basis of 
rate schedules. There is still little relationship between basic costs 
and railroad rates. In many instances it would appear that rail rates 
are based upon what the traffic will permit. Railroad rates from 
Nogales, Ariz., to Brownsville, Tex., are approximately four times 
the rate through Mexico from Nogales, Mexico, to Brownsville at 
the bridge. One established rate that is incomprehensible is the 
freight rate on manganese ores originating in Mexico set at $9.50 per 
short ton from El] Paso to Fontana, Calif., while those manganese 
ores originating on the American side of the border cost $17.03 per 
short ton. This on the same material from and to the same points. 
Has foreign aid gone this far? 

(5) Price profit squeeze: Unless price profit squeeze is terminated, 
there will be no private capital available for capital expenditures to 
provide for the increased wages by increasing the productivity of the 
individual workman. 

Without adequate profit, industry cannot sustain its appropriations 
for capital items that increase the productivity of the individual 
American workman. Without these mechanical aids we will shortly 
price ourselves, not only out of the world market, but out of the 
domestic market as well, if import duties are not increased, or import 
quotas are not established. The only other solution is Government 
capital advances and that is socialism. 

(6) Lack of confidence in government: Confidence in the dictates 
and regulations of legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment and their bureau heads must be reestablished by complete fulfill- 
ment of their promises and the conduct of their actions and words in 
accord with avowed policies relating to the mining industry. The 
Immoral conduct for the continuation of the tungsten program with 
the lack of appropriations to activate a public law will long be re- 
membered by the mining fraternity. The mistakes in judgment of 
the Bureau and agency heads should not be visited upon the produc- 
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ers, particularly when by its continuously accelerating production 
manganese producers are complying with the mandate of Congress, 

(7) Philosophy of diminishing resources: How wide the philos- 
ophy that the United States is becoming a “have-not” Nation first came 
to me when I read the several volumes of “Resources for Freedom,” g 
report to the President by the President’s Materials Policy Commis. 
sion, dated June 1952. This report is commonly called the Paley 
report. The essence of the policy proposed is one of extreme conserva- 
tionism. It postulates that if we continue to increase our raw mate- 
rial production at the increment of increase shown in the past, we will 
shortly be without raw material reserves, particularly ores. It further 
postulates that under these circumstances it is far better that we im- 
port foreign raw materials, particularly metal ores, and hoard the 
reserves that we now have. 

This is a false policy: Tungsten and lately manganese is refuting 
this argument in the first instance by overproduction, and in the see- 
ond instance by fulfilling its objectives when the most informed 
opinion in Washington did not believe it could do so. What meat do 
these experts eat that make them omnipotent? 

The peculiar ability of miners to rise to the demands of the market 
or national requirements or even exceed them, is probably the cost of 
Dr. Flemming’s exposing himself into promising, in his testimony 
of May 24, 1956, in hearings before the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, to continue the purchase of manganese meeting 
specification requirements up to June 30, 1961. Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, at that time, was Director of Office of Defense Mobilization 
and in the Executive Office of the President. No doubt his advisers 
in the various interested agencies felt sure that the domestic carlot 
program for manganese would not be filled on the expiration date 
due to the small amount contributed up to that time. The miners, 
however, knew what they could do and were even then clamoring for 
legislation to extend the program. 


INTERIM AIDS TO MINING WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO MANGANESE 


Pending the establishment of a responsible program for the mining 
industry, and specifically manganese, an interim aid for the contimu- 
ous production to the carload lot. program by Executive order is in- 
dicated in Dr. Flemming’s testimony on May 24, 1956, in hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 84th Con- 
gress, 2d session and should be effectuated. 

Failing this expression of good faith on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government, Congress should pass H.R. 1930 to con- 
tinue the program until a long-range program can be effectuated. _ 

The mining industry has responded to the mandate of Congress in 
building up a domestic manganese industry; that it has succeeded is 
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apparent in that it has filled its quantity requirements long previous 
to the term expirement, much to the surprise of the various agencies 
who have had these programs under their cognizance. 

Dr. Flemming made his promises that the program would last until 


June 30, 1961, apparently assumed that there would not be a steady 


increase in the deliveries to the carlot program. Appendix A in- 
corporated in this statement, illustrates the rapidly increased volume 
delivered to the GSA under the carlot program from the first quarter 
of 1958 until the first 12 days of June 1959. I only enclose the pro- 
duction records of 1958 inasmuch as this record was the only detailed 
record available to the producer from GSA agencies. The production 

revious to 1958 was much less than 1958. Testimony given in 1958 
indicated that there was no immediate problem in the manganese in- 
dustry on deliveries to the carlot program, inasmuch as it was doubt- 
ful that the program would be filled before the termination date. 
Now the past laws under which the manganese mining industry has 
been operating have been good laws; they have served the purpose of 
Congress in opening up new manganese resources. It must be re- 
membered that none of the large reserves of low-grade manganese ores 
have been tapped in the production of ores to the carlot program. 

Steadily increasing flow of manganese to the Government agencies 
for stockpile has been derived principally from the small producers 
from small mines, most of which were unknown to the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey. New technologies have been worked out; 
the practical application and more economic methods of upgrading of 
low-grade manganese ores will be put into commercial practice. Mo- 
have Mining & Milling Co., is even now conducting tests on a new 

rocess for the cheap recovery of manganese from low-grade ores. It 
is our aim to establish a domestic manganese industry that could stand 
on its own feet and supply American industry with the raw material 
directly in competition with foreign materials—that would be the 
ideal. To some extent we have accomplished this end—already Mo- 
have Mining & Milling Co., is shipping small quantities of domestic 
beneficiated ores derived from low-grade deposits to private industry. 
The quantity is small and we still need additional support for a few 
years in which to fully develop our techniques and further reduce our 
costs. 

Weare not a “have-not” Nation. We can, under a favorable atmos- 
ee produce in time substantially all our manganese requirements. 

t us not hoard our mineral reserves for an ephemeral condition that 
may never appear. The demand for any raw material may substan- 
tially decrease due to technological obsolescence. Certainly, there is 
no longer the large demand for charcoal in the metal smelting industry 
that purportedly devasted the Chinese forests. 

I wish to thank the chairman and the members of this committee 
for the opportunity to submit this data for the record. 
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(App. A follows :) 


APPENDIX A 


Manganese deliveries to GSA carlot program 





















} ] ] |. ee 
L.D.T.U. | Cumu- | L.D.T.U. | Number months | Estimateq 
Period |delivered| Rate for | lative | remaining remaining at de- | expiration 
| during month | deliveries | in quota livery rate date 

period | 
aug bacisttadd ie 
To Dec. 31, 1958________| | AT See oe 11 See, Fes |e 
Ist quarter 1958. _.....--|1, 210,083 | 403,361 | 17,928,301 | 10,071,699 | 25.-.---.-- a -| May 1,199 
2d quarter 1958 _..--|1, 428,319 | 476,106 | 19,356, 620 AD Je ea ; Jan. 1, 1969 
July-August__.....-- 609, 205 | 304,602 | 19,965,825 | 8,034,175 | 264%.--...-..-... -| Oct. 15, 1969 
September eR to 594,326 | 594,326 | 20,560,151 | 7,439,849 | 1214. ..-....--. : Do. 
Ist half October _____--- | 521,499 |1, 042, 998 | 21,081,650 | 6,918,350 | 644_-..-.....______| May 1, 1059 
2d half October__.------ 354, 279 | 708, 558 | 21,435,929 | 6, 564, 071 etek pe a ie | July 8, 1959 
Ist half November__....| 258,820 | 517,640 | 21,694,749 | 6,305, 251 1294...............| De See 
2d half November_.___. 243,162 | 501,982 | 21,937,911 oF OF: ae eee | Nov. 30, 1959 
1st half December _.| 321,794 | 643, 588 | 22,259,705 | 5,740,295 | 8%o.--.------...._| Sept. 27, 1939 
2d half December- .------ | 175,890 | 497,684 | 22, 435, 595 5, 564,405 | 114%4_---- ‘ -..| Nov. 15, 1959 

1959 
| | | 

1st half January--__--- 197,516 | 395,032 | 22,633, 111 5, 366, 889 | 13 months 13 days_| Feb. 13,1960 
2d half January... __- -| 350,732 | 548,248 | 22,983,843 |.__- 
1st half February- -__--- 201,722 | 403,444 | 23,185,565 | 4,814,435 | 8 months 7 days___| Oct. 7, 1959 
2d half February____--- 381,702 | 583,424 | 23, 567, 267 4, 432, 733 | 8 months 3 days___| Oct. 3, 1959 
ist half March.......-..| 227,784 | 455, 568 | 23, 797,051 4, 204, 949 |....-- -| 
2d half March__-.--.-..| 443,041 | 670,825 | 24,240,092 | 3,759,908 | 5 months 18 days__| Sept. 18, 1959 
Ist half April. __-...-.--- 304,980 | 609,960 | 24,575,072 | 3,454,928 | 5 months 23 days__| Sept 23,1959 
2d half April__....---- 300,021 | 600,042 | 24,845,093 | 3,154,907 | 5 months 10 days__| Oct. 10,1959 
To June 5, 1959___-___--- 1 835,153 | 835,153 | 25, 680, 246 2,319, 754 | 2.8 months__-___. Aug. 30, 1959 
aN I | 2 222,837 | 955,020 | 25, 903, 083 2,096,917 | 2.2 months........| Aug. 20, 19% 





1 This would be at rate of 23,200 L.D.T.U. per day. 
2 Rate of 31,834 L.D.T.U. per day. 


Mr. Lynn. As I said, appendix A represents the information that we 
received from the General Services Administration regarding the 
amount that is being contributed to the so-called carload lot program. 

The last column is the estimated date on which the carlot program 
will be filled, based upon the data received to that date and, of course, 
that isa moving estimate. 

Testimony was given at the early part of the last year that this pro- 
gram would continue at least until June 30, 1961, and consequently, it 
was not necessary to deal with the manganese problem at that time. 
As you will see by the shortening period, the accelerated deliveries 
that have brought us to the point where we are now going to close the 
program, apparently, by the end of August or the early part of Sep- 
tember. 

You will notice in this tabulation there has been an increasing or 
accelerated delivery to the program; as it progressed more and more 
contributors gave greater and greater amounts to the program until 
in the first 12 days of August we were delivering manganese at the 
rate of 955,000 units per month. That is at the rate of. Those are 
not delivered to that extent for the past several months, but it 1s 
building up to that amount. So that the program is doing what It 
intended to do and that is increase the production of manganese 
the United States at a progressively accelerated rate. It is a good 
program and has done well. 

I might add that most of the production has come from those re 
serves not tabulated in the report of the Bureau of Mines and other 
governmental agencies. Certainly, they do not come from the great 
reserves that we have listed in Aroostock, Maine, North Dakota’s Ver 
endrye Range, and Artillery Peak of Arizona. Although I operate 
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in Arizona, we are not operating, nor is anyone else operating on 
those areas defined in the drilling program of the Bureau of Mines. 
A reserve given of some 175 million tons. 

I am afraid of the apathy of the people toward mining in general 
and there are many folklores that have built up in regard to mining 
that simply are not so. One is that we have greater productive capac- 
ity in our workmen than any other nation. That isnot so. And our 
greater productive capacity 1s only obtained by giving our workmen 
tools. ba 

What we have found in general in the mining business is that our 
profits in the United States have been squeezed out. Actually, our 
costs in terms of the commodities and the labor that we must hire, 
our prices have reduced against those indexes. ps si 

Because of this we no longer can operate at a profit in the United 
States. 

I have tabulated and listed several factors that are involved in the 
reduction of profits and why mining is In the bad straits as testified 
to by previous representat ives of the mining industry. 

Manganese has never had an opportunity to become a large pro- 
ducer within the United States, but it is now gaining those sinews of 
strength due to the support program that allows it to carry on the 
necessary cost-reduction methods and the research work within its 
own private structure to insure a future production of manganese in 
case of threats to the United States. 

I am in favor of the aspirations of this committee, the Concurrent 
Resolution 177 to properly define a long-range program for the mining 
industry, and I hope my statement is to the effect that it may supply 
some information of value. 

I am an interested party, but I hope I am objective in the state- 
ments I have made and am now making. 

In the manganese industry in particular we are just getting those 
sinews of strength that will allow us to perpetuate our industry if 
given an opportunity to do so. 

I want to introduce into the record in my testimony a paper to 
be incorporated in technical publication 4792C of Transactions of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers for volume 214, 1959. It 
is by Charles W. Merrill, Chief of the Division of Minerals, U.S. 
Bureau of Mines in Washington. 

He has attacked the problem of the mineral industry in a way that 
I think will be of interest to all of the members of this committee 
because it is a question of price and prices of minerals as opposed 
to the things they must buy or use in producing their specific metal 
or nonmetal. 

Now the substance of Mr. Merrill’s paper is that all metals have 
gone down in relation to commodities and weights starting in 1890. 

It is a significant thing that he did not include manganese, however. 
Everyone seems to forget manganese, although we have had enough 
testimony to know it is a strategic and very important material. 

Recasting it as best I could, for managanese statistics beginning 
with 1921, an hour’s labor would buy 1.1 unit of manganese. In 1918 
during the first war years when the price of manganese went up 
naturally, as it always does during the war years, 1 hour’s labor would 
buy 1.27 units of manganese. In 1930, 1 hour of labor would buy 
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1.18 or purchase 1.18 units of manganese. In 1940 it would purchase 
1.41. In 1947, one of the years used as an index by the Department 
of Labor for commodity costs, 1 hour of labor would purchase 1,55 
units of manganese. In 1957, 1 hour of labor would purchase 2.99, 
These prices I quote here are world prices which, incidentally, the 
statistics are very difficult to obtain because of changing base used 
for these statistics. 

Most of these data are derived from the Minerals Resources of the 
United States which are published annually. 

Now, the adjusted price in 1912 for a unit of manganese is $0.70 
per unit; in 1918 it was $1.84 per unit. In 1930, it was $1 per unit, 
at which time a 20-percent unit duty was applied. In 1937, another 
date upon which many indexes are based, it was $1.25 per unit. In 
1940 it was $1.54 per unit. Im 1950 it was $1.14 per unit and in 
1957 it was $1.02. This is the adjusted price—the last figures are 
the adjusted prices based upon the 1954 base. The explanation js 
given in Mr. Merrill’s paper. 

That is the end of my statement. 

I would like to introduce this paper of Mr. Merrill’s. Again I 
would like to thank you for the time you have given me. We in the 
manganese business are like a cancer.victim. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, the paper by Mr. Charles W. 
Merrill will be made a part of the file in connection with these hear- 
ings and we appreciate very much your appearance and hope you 
will stand by for questioning. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you very much. I want to state in conclusion 
that my testimony is in favor of immediate action based either upon 
the promises made to us by the executive branch or the passage of H.R. 
1930. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

The next witness is from Lynchburg, Va., Mr. David G. Myers. 
Apparently Mr. Myers is not present. 

Then we will move on to the subject of chromite. Mr. William 
Gardner of Canyon City. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Gardner, can you be here tomorrow ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu, Then I would ask that we have his statement the first 
thing in the morning because it is going to take all the rest of the time 
we have today for questioning on manganese and cobalt. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think that would afford more of an opportunity 
to hear your case, Mr. Gardner. If you can do that, it will accommo- 
date the committee and we will certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Garpner. Thank you. 

(Documents referred to earlier follow :) 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., June 25, 1959. 


Hon. WAYNEN. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Referring to House Concurrent Resolution 177 and committee hearings thereot, 
New Mexico manganese producers hope and trust efforts will be successful. Ap 
proximately 1,200 men are directly employed in 12 counties in New Mexico i 
manganese industries and cessation of current manganese purchasing prograll 
by GSA at approximately the end of August will prostrate most of these 
in an already distressed area and adversely affect. thousands of suppliers and 
those indirectly affected, which will add to already overburdened welfare and w- 
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employment rolls. We also urge utmost efforts to pass Senate bill 1488 which wil) 
alleviate this distress. Request this telegram be incorporated into record and 
made a part of your hearings. 

SOUTHWESTERN MANGANESE PRODUCERS, 

SOCORRO MANGANESE Co., 

L. A. GORET, 

VALENTE AGUILAR, 

LuIs AGUILAR, 

ARTHUR STINE, 

EDWIN L. FELTER, 

Attorneys. 





CasTRO MINING Co., 
June 23, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I enclose herewith original and three copies of statement I, as rep- 
resenting Castro Mining Co., and several chrome producers of San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., wish to present to the Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee on your 
mineral bill. 

Our decision not to appear in person at this hearing is the result not of its 
recognized importance, but on our conviction that your committee is primarily 
concerned at this time with ascertaining the present state of various mineral 
commodities in the country. 

We would appreciate your advice as to when an appearance on our part would 
be most effective. 

I trust you will see that Congressman A. P. Powell has a copy of this 
statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
DuRAND A. HALL. 


STATEMENT OF DURAND A. HALL, OWNER OF CASTRO MINING Co. AND REPRESENT- 
ING OTHER MAJorR PRODUCERS OF CHROME IN THE SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF., 
DISTRICT 


The following statement is intended to supplement and endorse that made by 
G. M. Russell for Chambers & Russell of Coalinga, Calif., which is before your 
committee. The interests of the San Luis Obispo and Coalinga districts are 
identical. These two comprise what is known as the central California chrome 
producing district, most important from the standpoint both of past produc- 
tion and reserves on the Pacific coast. 

Chrome production at San Luis Obispo, as elsewhere on the Pacific coast came 
to an end with the expiration of the Government purchase program in mid-1958. 
For the past year Castro Mining Co. has maintained its plant in full operating 
condition in the hope that the Congress would, this year, enact suitable mining 
legislation to enable the domestic chrome industry to again resume production 
of this vital commodity. It is obvious that such a costly policy cannot for long 
be maintained and the coming year will probably see the scrapping of this mod- 
ern plant unless some forward-looking support policy for the domestic industry 
is enacted by the Congress. 

We call attention to the above situation only in order to emphasize a single 
point which applies throughout the western mining districts, namely, the closing 
of mines and the scrapping of treatment plants destroys mineral reserves. It 
does not “Preserve them for the future.” Despite active production since 1942 
(with the exception of a few years) the actual reserves of the San Luis Obispo 
district are now larger than they have ever been. Its potential resources have 
likewise been greatly extended. The scrapping of treatment facilities, the com- 
plete replacement of which would cost several hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
means Only one thing: The profit on many thousands of tons of milling ore 
would have to be expended before the mining of present reserves could be re- 
sumed. Whether the resumption of mining would be justified under these cir- 
cumstances, even under an improved price situation, is doubtful. The time ele- 
ment is a vital one. In the absence of plant facilities, it would require a full 
year or more to get back into production. 

In summary, the loss of reserves, the destruction of capital, the reduction of 
income, both of capital and labor, finally, the loss of direct and indirect taxes to 
the country and to the community, far outweigh the cost required to maintain 
& market price under which American mines can operate profitably. 
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We have pointed out elsewhere, that even a 5 percent ad valorem tariff op 
imports of chrome, if the returns from this were allocated to maintaining a fairy 
market for domestic chrome, would be sufficient to keep the industry alive ang 
vigorous indefinitely. We have emphasized that such a small increase in price 
would have virtually no effect either on domestic economy or foreign imports, 
We have been told by congressional and administrative leaders that any such 
plan is “not feasible.” None of the arguments, however, are definitive. In our 
opinion, they reflect only the unpopularity of anything with the name “tariff” 
attached. We repeat the statement here, only to indicate how relatively small 
are the requirements to keep this vital industry alive. 





Foote MINERAL Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 15, 1959, 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In connection with the subcommittee hearings on the maintenance 
and development of a sound and stable domestic mining and minerals industry, 
we suggest that the domestic lithium mining industry be added to the list of 
mines which are presently closed down or have severely curtailed production. 

The United States has large and economically favorable lithium reserves, but 
these are temporarily suffering from the sale by the U.S. Government of excess 
lithium stockpiles and large importations of foreign lithium ore. 

We are not anxious to testify at the hearings, but we would like the plight 
of the domestic lithium mining, beneficiation, and refining industry to be in- 
cluded in the findings of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon H. CHAMBERS, Chairman of the Board. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1959. 
Mr. Gorpon H. CHAMBERS, 
Chairman of the Board, Foote Mineral Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DeaR Mr. CHAMBERS: This will acknowledge your letter of June 15 reminding 
us that consideration should be given to the domestic lithium mining industry 
in connection with the forthcoming hearings of this committee. 

I am enclosing a copy of a condensed statement on lithium minerals which 
was prepared for the use of the committee along with 25 or 30 other commodities 
by our special minerals consultant, Paul M. Tyler, whom I believe you know. If 
you would care to amplify the statement and present additional information, I 
should be very glad indeed to receive it. It is not too late, if you so desire, for 
you or some other competent representative of your company to appear before 
the committee on either Tuesday or Wednesday, June 30 and July 1. The oral 
statement, however, would probably have to be limited to about 5 minutes, 
whereas the written statement could be of any length. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 


LITHIUM MINERALS 


Lithium ore mining was a very small industry before World War II and the 
value of lithium ores mined in the United States did not exceed $600,000 a year 
until 1951. It rose to $3 million in 1954, and continued to expand rapidly there- 
after. Later figures, however, cannot be released. Imports statistics likewise 
are not available, but they too, have expanded greatly. Principal sources are 
Canada, Federation of Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, and South-West Africa. Domes 
tic mines are in North Carolina and South Dakota, and a complex lithium pho 
phate is an important byproduct from the brines of Searles Lake, Calif. 

The rapidly growing demand for lithium was sharply accelerated by AEC cot 
tracts to purchase lithium hydroxide from the three principal domestic produc 
ers. In 1958, when the Commission announced that it would need no more of this 
material, an oversupply of lithium minerals and chemicals developed. Although 
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deliveries under contracts to two producers may continue to December 31, 1959, 
substantial cutbacks in production have occurred at both domestic and Canadian 
mines. African mines which also supply substantial imports into the United 
States have been operating well below capacity and now the flow of imports into 
the United States may be augmented by substantial additional tonnages of high 
analysis lithium mineral (amblygonite) from Brazil. 





Foote MINERAL Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 26, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ASPINALL: We appreciate receiving a copy of the statement on 
lithium minerals which was prepared for the committee by your consultant, Mr. 
Paul M. Tyler. Incidentally, having known Mr. Tyler for 30 years, I personally 
feel your committee could not have chosen a more competent consultant. 

We suggest that the statement on lithium minerals be amplified. 

You apparently are not aware that on March 5, 1959, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission downgraded the security classification, or completely removed security 
restrictions on many aspects of the Government lithium program. This permits 
your committee, if they choose, to make a more specific statement on the lithium 
mineral problem. 

There should be particular emphasis on the fact that the continuing sale of 
surplus lithium chemical stockpiles by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission is the 
primary factor in the present plight of the domestic lithium industry. The AEC 
stores, ships, and sells depleted lithium inventories to several vendors and, 
through them, supplies refined lithium products to a large portion of the market. 
The statement of fact is unclassified information. The quantity of the Govern- 
ment’s surplus inventory is still classified “confidential.” 

There is no secret in the fact that the AEC is reluctant to temporarily freeze 
the Government surplus lithium stockpile. Their present and future sales to 
industrial customers will deprive the domestic lithium mining, beneficiation, and 
refining industry of a large part of the available market. The domestic mines 
are obliged to operate at a loss and several hundred employees of the domestic 
lithium industry are now unemployed, primarily due to sales by the Government 
of their lithium inventory. 

All information on quantities of lithium ores, both imports and domestic 
production, is now unclassified. We believe that your committee can obtain 
the statistics on lithium ore imports from the Tariff Commission and on domes- 
tic production from the U.S. Bureau of Mines. This information will indicate 
that approximately 2 tons of foreign lithium ore have been imported duty free 
into the United States for each ton of lithium ore concentrates produced domes- 
tically. The United States has large and economically important lithium ore 
reserves. Despite higher labor costs, U.S. lithium mines can compete with 
foreign lithium ores in a free market. When AEC lithium purchases cease, it is 
expected that lithium ore imports will decline. In several years we hope that 
domestic lithium mines will furnish substantially all of the U.S. lithium 
requirements. 

Your letter requested that we suggest additions to the committee’s statement 
on lithium minerals. We can suggest no improvement in the first paragraph. 
Enclosed is a redraft of the second paragraph, presenting the additional infor- 
mation mentioned in this letter. 

We have no desire to appear before the committee to present an oral state- 
ment.. We, however, believe that the final written report of your committee will 


call to the attention of the administration the present unfair competition from 
a Government surplus stockpile. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon H. CHAMBERS, 
Chairman of the Board. 
RepRaFt oF SECOND PARAGRAPH OF STATEMENT ON LITHIUM MINERALS 


The rapidly growing demand for lithium was sharply accelerated by AEC 
contracts to purchase lithium hydroxide from the three principal domestic 
lithium refiners. Two of these refiners chose to use imported lithium ore in 
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fulfilling AEC purchase contracts. The AEC is principally interested in one 
of the two naturally occurring isotopes: lithium-six. The Commission sgeljs 
lithium hydroxide which is depleted with respect to the lithium-six isotope 
through three vendors to industrial consumers. The AEC has consequently 
been furnishing a large portion of the U.S. industrial requirements for refineg 
lithium products. 

In October 1958 the Atomic Energy Commission announced that it did not 
presently intend to negotiate for further supplies of lithium hydroxide after 
deliveries were completed on the present contracts. Consequently, an over. 
supply of lithium minerals and chemicals developed. Domestic lithium mings 
closed temporarily, and the largest domestic mine has now resumed operations 
on a very limited scale. Canadian and African mines still supply substantia) 
imports into the United States because the AEC contracts have not yet expired 
with the two refiners who use imported lithium ore. It is expected that imports 
of lithium ore will decline in 1960. 

Industrial markets for refined lithium products and for lithium ore are 
expected to continue growing. However, these markets are presently inade 
quate to permit the simultaneous disposal of the AEC surplus lithium inventory 
and reasonable operation of the lower cost domestic lithium mines. The prin- 
cipal factor in the present plight of the U.S. lithium industry is the continuing 
sale of surplus lithium chemical stockpiles by the U.S. Atomic Energy Com. 
mission. 


PASADENA, CALIF., June 12, 1959, 
Re chromite mining. 


Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ASPINALL: It is gratifying to learn from your letter of June 2, 
announcing the proposed hearings this month on minerals, that Congress is still 
cognizant of the deplorable condition that faces domestic mining. Causes that 
have brought about this situation have been excellently covered by both your 
press release and the statements set forth in House Concurrent Resolution 177, 

It is to be hoped that out of the current examination of the national picture, 
that a remedy can be found to renew the productivity of at least a portion of our 
inactive mines. 

As vice president of the California-Oregon Chrome Producers Association, also 
appointee of Governor Brown to the Western Governors Mineral Advisory 
Council, I am familiar with the domestic picture concerning the strategic mineral 
chromite. There is today only one operation in the continental United States 
still active, and this is the American Chrome Co. of Montana, producing sub- 
quality metallurgical grade under a 10-year contract with General Services 
which involves a comparative price incentive as formerly extended to other 
domestic mines under the stockpiling program. 

Since May of 1958 all other chrome mines in the United States have completely 
closed. 

Except for the Montana deposit, the active mining during the period of 191 
to 1958 was restricted to the Pacific coast mountain ranges extending from 
Santa Barbara, Calif., in the south to the Kenai Peninsula in Alaska in the 
north, plus the limited area of John Day in Oregon in the southeast part of the 
State. The geographic location of these deposits is one of the factors which 
seriously affects domestic competition with foreign ores. While there are one 
or two inactive plants in the Pacific Northwest capable of processing ferro 
chrome alloy material, the majority of the furnaces are in the Ohio Valley area 
adjacent to the steel manufacturers. Therefore under these circumstances, 
freight costs to market assume a figure at least 75 percent of the Atlantic sea- 
board price of foreign metallurgical chromite. 

An assured regional market would offset to a large degree the handicap out- 
lined above. In addition the resulting end product would be far more stable 
and usable than the raw mineral heretofore stockpiled as emergency reserve. 
While voluntary cooperation on the part of manufacturers is hardly to be et 
pected, proper legislation could force the requirement that an adequate percent 
age of ferrochrome alloys be produced from domestic ores to fill at least a por 
tion of Government requirements. Frankly the Buy American Act would be 
sufficient if applied as originally intended. 
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During the past 7 years with frequent visits in Washington, D.C., the writer 
has had numerous occasions to check those records available to offices of the 
yarious departments, maintained as a guide and basis for official decisions. 
With respect to chromite, I feel that they are not in all cases factual and cer- 
tainly do not reflect the true domestic mineral status. 

When the Stockpiling Act went into effect in 1951 a short-range program was 
offered chrome mining lasting until May of 1953. Under these conditions, every 
potential producer not only had to determine his source of commercial ore, he 
was faced with training his entire personnel staff, and in many cases had to 
develop means and equipment for beneficiation of his ore. Naturally, the pro- 
duction from many small mines was very slow in getting underway. 

As the program was extended and a longer future was assured, more capital 
and exploration was applied, until the momentum was achieved that enabled 
delivery of the second half of the 200,000-ton quota in the short period of 17 
months. This was possible because of new methods of drilling serpentine host 
rock for ore bodies, and improved methods of concentration. Where no reserves 
were blocked in 1951, the close of the program left nearly 100,000 tons unmined 
in the San Luis Obispo area, 50,000 tons unmined in the Coalinga area, and an 
estimated 100,000 tons in the Megalia and southern Oregon districts. From 
personal observation and constant visits to various potential mines, it is the 
opinion of the writer that some of the best ore exposures have yet to be worked. 

Of the various districts mentioned above, two, namely San Luis Obispo and 
Coalinga could be worked today competitive with foreign ores if there was a 
local market assured. The resultant employment and tax return to local and 
Federal governments would be substantial. However, the small mines of Oregon 
and northern California are even more important to the communities neighboring 
them, as in many instances, mining has been the main sustaining factor. 

Congress is well aware of the fickleness of foreign friendships and markets. 
Our national strength lies in our own productivity. It has been often emphasized 
that we are operating under a mineral economy. Therefore, our mines must be 
kept active and the developed mines and know-how not be allowed to pass into 
discard. Whatever means is applied to alleviate the situation should be long 
range, for proper planning and reasonable capital return. It is still the feeling 
of the chrome producers themselves that this answer lies in a subsidy paid from 
a small tax on imported ores rather than from the taxpayers’ pocket direct. 

Ten percent of the U.S. market for metallurgical chromite would amount to 
200,000 tons annually. Ony one-half cent per pound of contained chromium 
metal imported would provide ample resource to compensate for competitive dis- 
crepancy. This provision would enable the domestic ore to be sold immediately 
into manufacturing outlets and sustain reasonable production from now on. 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. HomMan. 


Mr. Epmonpson. We will now have the question period and the 
gentleman from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. Asrtnatt. Mr. Chairman, I am going to yield 5 minutes of my 
time to Mrs. Pfost so she can take care of the cobalt situation. I will 
consume 1 minute after that. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I particularly want to 
thank the full committee chairman, Mr. Aspinall, for yielding to me 
at this time. . 

I have here a copy of the active cobalt contracts which shows that 
the Government entered into a contract in April of 1956 with the 
African Metals Corp. in the Belgian Congo for 18 million pounds of 
cobalt. It also lists a contract signed in March of 1957 with Freeport 
Nickel, also’a foreign processor. The copy also indicates that our 
own Idaho Calera Mining Co. contract is expiring this year, and in 
spite of all our combined efforts we have been unable to get the ad- 
ministration to extend our contract. I ask unanimous consent that 
this list be printed in the record. 

r. Epmonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mrs. Prost. Mr. McGonigle, I want to thank you very much for 
the many times you have come to Washington to confer with us re. 
garding the plight of the cobalt mine in my own congressional district 
in Idaho. 

As you testified earlier today your company did employ approxi. 
mately 400 men and today you are down to 60 men. Are you mining 
and milling cobalt today / 

Mr. McGontcie. Mrs. Pfost, at the present time, we are doing 
solely what amounts to clean-up operations. There is no activity 
whatsoever underground. The lower levels are flooded and the rest 
of the mine is starting to cave in now. The only work we are doing 
is milling the dumps from the old tunnels and from the dump material 
we are only recovering the copper that is in it. We are not recovering 
the cobalt. It is going into the tailing pond because today it is not 
economically possible to recover the cobalt. In the first plac e, it costs 
too much; and in the second place, we couldn’t sell it if we did recover 
it. 

Mrs. Prost. Let me ask you, are you making any domestic sales 
today ? 

Mr. McGonicix. We have none at all. Last year and up until 
February of this year, we had lined up sales of set a million and 
a half pounds to domestic consumers. Then when we were about 
ready to move into this mt ourse, we would be selling 
the cobalt at a loss but that ak our policy, because we did want to 
become established in the commercial market the thing that hap. 
pened to us was that the Belgian ( ‘ongo producers cut the price from 
$2 to $1.75 per pound. At that time, it was costing $2.40 per pound 

and to take a loss of 65 cents a pound would have een too much, so 
the Belgians pushed us out of the market. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, you did have domestic sales lined up, 
but because of the drop in price you were not able to continue to sell 
domestically. 

Mr. McGontcte. That is correct. 

Mrs. Prost. Yesterday, we got into the subject of research on these 

rarious metals and I would like to ask you what efforts you have 
made in the field of research. Have you made any efforts whatsoever 
to increase the use of cobalt ? 

Mr. McGontcir. Mrs. Pfost, we do quite a bit of work in research. 
One of our subsidiary companies is known as Austenall, Inc., and 
we have one of the finest laboratory facilities located at Dover, NJ. 
We have done an exceptional amount. of work not only on cobalt, but 
other high-temperature metals. At the present time, we are working 
with refractor y metals also. This is a field with which we consider 
ourselves fairly well acquainted. In the plants at La Porte, Ind., and 








Chicago, Ill., we are one of the largest manufacturers of the high | 
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temperature alloy parts for the jet engines. Our work continues not 
only on cobalt, but other fields as well for the development of better 
high-temperature metals. 

Mrs. Prost. In view of what you have just said, one of your own 
companies !s a user of cobalt / 

Mr. McGonicie. That is correct. We are one of the largest users 
of cobalt. This is going to sound like a curious statement all right, but 
we buy African cobalt ; we do not use our own. 

Mrs. Prost. You cannot afford to mine your own cobalt and furnish 
it to your own company, is that right ¢ 

Mr. McGonic.e. That is right, the differential of 65 cents a pound 
is too much to take and we cannot pass that loss on to the other com- 
panies. ‘ 

Mrs. Prost. You told me earlier this morning you had just re- 
turned from a visit to the cobalt area in Idaho. Tell me this: what 
are your future plans for the property? In what condition is it? 
I notice you say the lower levels are flooded now and one of the tun- 
nels is caving in. 

Mr. McGonteir. That is correct. We have removed all the equip- 
ment from the property, have it stored in warehouses, and we are not 
going to make any attempt to maintain the mine. It is too expensive, 
it isn’t worthwhile. We have contacted most of the major mining 
companies in Canada and the United States, several of them have 
sent their technicians to examine the property and we found nobody 
yet who would be interested in taking it from us. Of course, their 
reaction is if we cannot make money how do we expect them to do it? 
It is a sad story. 

Mrs. Prost. Are you just going to walk away from the mine? 

Mr. McGonicie. Yes. 

Mrs. Prosr. And what will you do with the machinery ? 

Mr. McGonicie. Well, we will sell that for what we can get. 

Mrs. Prost. It is a sad state of affairs because I have been out to the 
town of Cobalt and there are schools for the children, dormitories 
and a dining room for the workers, and homes to house the families. 
In other words, it was a growing community. I suppose it is pretty 
dead at the present time. 

Mr. McGonicie. Yes, there are only a few families left there. 
When I went into Salmon, I was very distressed to learn of condi- 
tions there. The bank was going to put an addition on their building 
and they have called that off. The school was going to add to it and 
they quit. A couple of restaurants shut down and some of the stores. 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. McGonigle, and I thank the chairman 
for yielding this time to me. 
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(Contracts referred to follow :) 


Active cobalt contracts 
FIRM CONTRACTS, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
{Thousands of pounds] 



































| Gross | Deliv- 
| con- ered Price per Cc 
Contractor | Location tract as of pound Contract date ae c 
total | Dec. 31, 
1958 
see | * ————n 
African Metals--..-.-.-.- | Belgian | 18,000 | 6,028 | Lower of $2/ April 1956_--__| Dec. 31, 1969 
Congo. market. ; 
Calera Mining Co_.....| Idaho-_---..--.- 6,501 | 4,779 | $2.30...._---..) July 1951_.____| Dee. 31, 1959 
Falcon Bridge--.-_-_---- | Canada. ._...- 953 | 701 | Higher of February 1952_|} Dee, 31, 1961 
$1.80/mar- ; 
ket. | 
itch te ts ees <4 Riga on 6 5 peste 119 197 $3525. BOs cn senh March 1953.._.| June 30, 194 
Rhodesian Congo.-.----- | Northern 3,590 | 1,666 | $1.99........-- June 1953_____- June 30, 1942 
Rhodesia. | . 
Seria tt brit ano tl 
| pile, 27CU 2s | 29,163 | 13,291 
Le. 
PUT CONTRACTS, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
| | j | ae 
Freeport Nickel_........| Cuba_-_.------ | 23, 835 Ris 90.) 225455200 | March 1957___.| June 30, 1095 
Falcon Bridge. .-----..--- | Canada... _..--. | 547 366 | Higher of | February 1952_| Dee. 31, 191 
| | $1.80/mar- | 
ket. | 
Mt eons aids cislcubata ae o-----| 381 2 |-....do__......| March 1953....| June 30, 1964 
National Lead_-----..-- | Missouri------ 7, 320 | 1, 538 | $2.60. ......--- December | Dee. 31, 1982 
| 1956. 
| ---—| | | | 
Subtotal......----.--- Lanapeysennpag yi | 82,083 | 1,906 | 
Grand total, Defense |.........-.----- | 61,246 | 15, 197 | 
Production Act. | | | | 
ICA DEVELOPMENT CONTRACT 
Chibultime. ............ | Northern | 15,500] 1,313 | Market... .--- August 1951_.. () 
Rhodesia. | | 
{ 





1 Maximum. 
2 Upon repayment of development loan. 


Nore.—All of the above contracts were entered into under Defense Production Act or ICA authority. A 
number of other contracts, now terminated, were entered into for delivery of cobalt to the strategic stock- 
pile. 


Mr. Asprnati. Of course, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee that is the history of ghost-town operation, the history of the 
way we have lived through the boom-and-bust eras of the mining 
industry. 

I wish to congratulate all of you for the presentations which you 
have given to us this morning, especially the manganese people who 
have coordinated their operation. I wish to state, Mr. De Zan, that 
Mr. Saund would have been present this morning, except he accepted 
an assignment from the chairman of the full committee to go to the 
United Nations to attend hearings concerning the U.S. Trust Terr 
tories of the Pacific. 

I also wish to say further that you were recommended to me by 
our good and mutual friend and former colegislator and coworker 
of mine for many years, Mr. Palmer, of Colorado. Mr. Palmer has 
been very helpful in making suggestions and plans for these hearings 
and Iam greatly indebted to him. 
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I have just this one question, Mr. De Zan. As a small operator are 
you of the opinion that if you had been allowed to have followed 
through as originally contemplated in the manganese program that 


you could have, at that time, stopped your operation much more bene- 


ficially to yourself if it had been necessary to have done so and still 
had the results that the Government contemplated when the program 
was originally put into operation ? 

Mr. De Zan. Sir, the answer to that question is today our whole 
capital investment and our development was based on this termination 
date. If that is not the case, we will not be in a position to amortize 
our huge capital investment. ‘To individuals it is huge. We have 
spent many thousands of dollars to develop our property to produce 
the needed concentrate for this date of June 30, 1961. We feel we can 
continue producing manganese after that date if it need be. If the 
need was not there, we would be in a position to continue in other 
minerals and mining enterprises. 

Mr. Asprnau. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I have also been very much impressed with the 
statements made here today. I think a very convincing presentation 
has been made. I want to ask Mr. Adkerson about the manganese 
situation. You state we produce 15 percent of our needs of manganese 
in this country. 

Mr. Apkerson. That is correct. 

Mr. CHenowetu. Do we have a potential to produce more or why 
do we not produce more / 

Mr. Apkerson. In this last program they had 10,000-ton limitation. 
It takes a long time, takes several years, say 3 to 5 years to develop and 
bring forth the development of manganese. It is the time limit and 
assured market that has been holding us back. We have the processes, 
we have the reserves, we have the know-how in operation, we ask that 
the program be continued and expanded. 

r. CoenowETH. How far back does the manganese industry go? 
You mention since World War I 

Mr. Apxerson. Yes. If I may say, we produced manganese in Vir- 
ginia since about 1880. I have been in the manganese industry myself 
since about 1913. I have seen its ups and downs. We have never been 
given an opportunity for a market for a long enough time to insure 
the development. In 1930, for instance, we had more than a hundred 
mines under development. I had one plant proposed to produce 
30,000 tons a year. The Russians ened in call dumped manganese 
at sacrifice prices and closed every mine in the United States. 

I wanted to make a statement that I didn’t get a chance and if I may 
I will make it now. That is we challenge the statement made by 
the OCDM and others that they have sufficient manganese in stock- 
pile to insure our national security. We doubt that. We ask this 
committee to look behind the scene and assure for yourself whether 
or not you have enough for security. 

_ In 1958 we had the most exhaustive hearings ever held on manganese 
in Washington; that was before this same committee, 

As a result of the investigation this committee, through its own 
staff outlined the figures and on page 241 you will find what they 
outlined. They outlined we should have, at that time, an additional 

42517—59—_17 
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8,600,000 tons added to stockpile for security. Since that time, mind 
you, the capacity of the steel industry in the United States has beep 
increased about 50 percent. At that time, the capacity was about 99 
million tons. Capacity today is 147 million tons. We doubt they haye 
the security that they think. j 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How many years’ supply does the gentleman fee] 
would be necessary in today’s times to assure security in the stockpile? 

Mr. Apkerson. It was estimated here, I think 6 or 8 years. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Six or eight years ¢ 

Mr. ApKerson. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you have that feeling about it, there is no 
doubt about the fact you feel differently on the subject than does our 
National Security Council because I think they are responsible for 
the rollback of the original requirements which were outlined for 
a stockpile. I think the current period is much shorter than 6 to 
8 years. 

Mr. Apxerson. That is correct. As I understand it, they have now 
3 years as minimum and 5 years as maximum. 

Now also in letters to Congressman Mills from the Director of 
OCDM it was mentioned, stated emphatically in the letter, that the 
total return from this carlot program is 28 million tons. He doesn’t 
state that once; he states it several times and refers back to another 
year. 

He is evidently misled by the information of 28 million units 
A unit is 1 percent of a long ton and not a long ton. And he would 
be wrong by—same thing as if a man would write a check for % 
million dollars thinking he had 28 million dollars in the bank whereas 
the amount in the bank would be only 28 million cents. Something is 
radically wrong and the committee should look into it. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, we are not bound by the stockpile 
limitations no matter what they may be. We wish to see a healthy 
mining industry able to go along at any time. As far as the position 
of the gentleman to whom you make reference, he is no longer there. 
For some reason or other he has been removed to another place. We 
want to pick up things as they are and go on from there, 

Mr. Apxerson. I beg your pardon, but that statement is made by 
Mr. Leo A. Hoegh, the man who occupies the position today. Con- 
gressman Mills has the papers. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I thought the reference was to Dr. Flemming. 

Mr. Apxerson. This is the present Director of OCDM. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. What is the immediate relief the manganese in- 
dustry seeks today. What do you want us to do? 

Mr. Apxerson. One thing is pass the Mills bill, H.R. 1930, whieh 
would extend the present mining program until a long-range program 
can be considered and put into effect. If that isn’t done the bare 
minimum we ask you is to carry out the promise of Dr. Flemming that 
the program be continued until June 30, 1961, until a long-range pre 
gram can be considered and put into effect. ; 

I can not go further into that now, but we have ideas which I think 
might be considered in a long-range program if a long-range progral 
is considered. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. If you were protected, say, by an adequate tariff 
would you need any program of this type? Or would you be able to 
take care of your own problems ¢ 

Mr. Apxerson. It would depend upon what the tariff would be. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. It is this cheap manganese coming into this coun- 
try which is causing the problem. 

Mr. Apxerson. That is correct, we cannot meet the foreign cost as 
of the present time, but we can approach it by putting in plants of a 
large enough capacity to produce with the present known means of 
beneficiation which have been developed. 

Mr’ CHenowetH. We must rely upon importation of some foreign 
manganese. 

Mr. Apkerson. We don't ask the whole thing. 

Mr. CHenowerH. What do you think our potential would be in this 
country / 

Mr. ApKerson. It could easily be 50 percent of our need. 

Mr. CuENowetH. We could produce 50 percent ? 

Mr. ApKerson. Yes. 

Mr. CuenowerH. And now we are producing 15 percent ? 

Mr. Apkerson. Yes. 

Mr. CHenowetu. In other words, you could step it up 35 percent? 

Mr. Apkerson. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. What would you have to have to do that? Do 
you want this program continued to 1961 ¢ 
’ Mr. Apkerson. We want this program continued until the long- 
range program can be further considered because that will take some 
time. I think it can be done just simply by installation of plants 
through some means which would utilize the present known processes, 
some of which are in operation now, to bring the cost of domestic ores 
down to a point more comparable with the foreigners. 

Mr. CuenowerH. I wanted to ask Mr. Borden a question. In your 
statement, I get the impression you feel we should have a permanent 
type of subsidy program for the mining industry of this country in 
order to insure its proper development and growth. Yesterday, we 
had the lead and zine people here and they seemed to be very much 
opposed to subsidies. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHenowern. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnaui. I think it depends upon the definition of the word 
“subsidy” as you use it here. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. The type of subsidy we had in the bill last year. 

Mr. Asprnaty. If you mean direct subsidies; yes. 

Mr. Borpen. As I said at the outset, my point was directed pri- 
marily to the mining industry as a whole, that our good Uncle Sam 
profits even above the amount it takes to put these mines in business 
and to keep them in business by reason of the operation of the income 
tax which he takes from everybody employed, tradesmen, all the way 
through to the ultimate consumer. As it goes into the channels of 
trade and consumption, he takes a tax which far exceeds the pump- 
priming fluid it costs and the drain on the Treasury. 

_ Mr. Cuenowern. Do you not think we could protect the mining 
industry with proper safeguards, either by a tariff or a quota, or what- 


ever system was arrived at, and no longer require the subsidy type of 
program ? 7 
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Mr. Borpen. Lam not an expert on this. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I have the impression domestic mining indust 
can handle their own business if it can be afforded enough protection 
that this Government ought to give them from foreign imports, 

Mr. Borpen. The main point is that if that is done and these wheels 
of our industry in our mines ave taking the rock out of the ground 
which otherwise lies there without any value to anybody anytime and 
forever, the minute you take that out and put that into operation you 
are creating a new source of revenue to your Treasury that comes from 
everybody that works and every tradesman and every small business. 
man and the State revenues profit by it. 

The labor unions profit by it; everybody profits by it and our 177 
million fellow citizens profit by it. I do not care how it is done if it 
is only done. 

Mr. Crenowern. In other words, it is profitable to this country to 
have a successful and prosperous mining industry in this country, 

Mr. Borpen. And keep the ghosts out of the towns. : 

Mr. Cnuenowern. Not only the safeguards and protection we need 
in stockpiling the minerals, but also to provide a healthy economy in 
this country. Ithink there is no question about that. 

Mr. Borven. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowern. We are all trying to achieve that. That is the 
pur of this hearing. 

Mr. De Zan, are there others in your category who have made plans 
and investments and built their plants based upon the promises of the 
continuation of the program to June 30, 1961. As I understand thisis 
your situation. You made your investment depending on the con- 
tinuation of the program to that date ? 

Mr. Dr Zan. In answer to your question, I do not personally know— 
and I know many, many of the producers—I do not. know of one ex- 
ception, I do not know of one exception where they could continue 
without this program. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Did you start your operation when this program 
came into effect ? 

Mr. De Zan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. When did the program go into effect ? 

Mr. Dr Zan. The date precisely I do not know, but it was in 1952. 

Mr. Cuenowern. 1952? 

Mr. De Zan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Were there a number of operators that came into 
the picture at that time who had not previously been in the manganese 
field ? 

Mr. De Zan. As far as the carload-lot high-grade program is con- 
cerned, actually most of the producers have come into being the last 
% or 4 years and it has taken all of that time to make the determina- 
tion on the deposit metallurgically and otherwise. It is a long, hard 
expensive process. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. How long does it take you say to get into oper 
tion after you once decided you are going into the mining of mangt- 
nese? How many years does it take to make your tests and build wp 
plant and get into actual operations ? omy 

Mr. De Zan. As far as I can answer for De Zan Mine, sir, it his 
taken us 5 years and most of the other producers have been in a similat 
situation. 
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Mr. Cuenoweru. It takes 5 years to actually get started ? 

Mr. De Zan. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. After you once made the determination to go 
into the business ? 

Mr. De Zan. That has been our case, sir. 

Mr. CuenowetH. And you feel there is an obligation to continne 
that program otherwise you and others will suffer heavy losses for 
having confidence in the promises made to you ? 

Mr. De Zan. Not only will we suffer heavy losses, most of the small 
producers in my region will not be able to continue at manganese or 
any other mineral or business enterprise. 

at, is how heavily we have invested. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is manganese the only mineral produced in the 
area you are talking about? ! 

Mr. De Zan. Yes, sir; with one exception. We have quite a large 
gypsum operation. Other than that, manganese is about the only one 
producing actively now. . 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Adkerson, what State is the greatest manga- 
nese producer ? 

Mr. Apkerson. Montana has for long years been the largest. Right 
now the largest producing State is Nevada and then Montana and then 
Arizona and then California and then Arkansas, and then Virginia, 
Tennessee, New Mexico. That is about all producing now. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I wonder if you could furnish for the record a 
statement of the States showing what they produce ? 

Mr. Apxerson. I think I have that, but I do not have the details. I 
can provide that for you. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TABLE 5.— Manganese ores shipped in the United States in 1957, by States, in 
short tons 


Metallurgical Battery Miscellaneous Total 


Gross | Man- 


Gross | Man- } Gross | Man- | Gross | Man- 
weight | ganese Value 


weight | ganese | weight | ganese | weight | ganese 


| content | content} | content} content 
a Meet heh 3 hs dh dls J} $f fa 
Manganese ore: 

Arizona........... 79, 505) + 33,117)}-. .| . --| 79,505) 33, 117/$6, 626, 097 
Arkansas_............| 23,261} 10,000 i patainaeremcss 23,261; 10,000) 1, 726, 164 
California.............| 9,009, 3,970 ‘ , ibadidtase Ea ok } 9,009) 3,970) 802,310 
See. ........... 175 71. A pee 175 71 14, 108 
Montana. __.- nace 66,191) 37,379 2, 107 870 68,298! 38,249). ; 

Pe caeccc.....-..) 190,088) GO OP cnn cn lec c cae 2tbsaldunsecast AGG, GROOM oo. 
New Mexico.....___- A MN ai ina sc ise pane daecacdes bin 25,459) 10, 536| 2, 113, 962 
Tennessee.............| 12,938! 5, 165|_- aul 12,938! 5,165) 1, 007,018 
is 142 58}... 142 58 11, 671 
Virginia...............| 12,655} 5, 464 12,655! 5, 464) 1, 057, 462 
Total_............__|- 364,227] 169,229} 2 107 On et eS | 366,334 170,099) 29,362,859 


| | | 








NotEe.—This table of figures is from the U.S. Bureau of Mines Minerals Year Book for 1957, the latest 
ear in which a detail or breakdown of overall figures is available. It should be noted that shipments from 
Nevada and Montana were mostly from large producers shipping more than 10,000 tons each and they do 
not come under the carload-lot program for smal] producers. 


Mr. Apxerson, If I may, I have a short letter here which was handed 
to Congressman Tuck. If he could have been here, he would have 
introduced it. The person who handed it to me is now here from Vir- 
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ginia and asked that I introduce it. I would like the privilege. It js 
from Simmons Associates Mining Co., signed by Robert Lassiter 
Simmons. 

Mr. EpMonpson. We are pleased to have it. 

The gentleman from New Mexico? 

Mr. Morris. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentlewoman from Idaho? 

Mrs. Prost. I just want to join my colleagues in complimenting the 
gentlemen who have appeared here this morning and holding their 
remarks within the limit of time and still giving us the story of your 
problems as they exist in your areas. I do have an article which J 
would like to have printed in the record, entitled “Cobalt the Next 
Victim of U.S. Ax” from the Salt Lake Tribune. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection 

Mr. Asprnauu. Reserving the right to object, and I am not going 
to object, but I do not want a precedent established in receiving an 
editorial from Salt Lake Tribune, but we are receiving a statement 
made in the Congressional Record. 

Mrs. Prosr. I thank the gentleman. If the record can be corrected 
to show it is printed from the Congressional Record. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Who inserted it in the record ? 

Mrs. Prost. Senator Church from Idaho. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, that will be made a part of 
the record. 

(Congressional Record article referred to follows :) 





{From Congressional Record, May 12, 1959! 
CoBALT Next VICTIM OF U.S. Ax 
(By Robert W. Bernick) 


Domestic cobalt is “headed out.” 

And this, despite the appeal of westerners and their representatives, 

With it goes the creation of another mining ghost town in Idaho and an idle 
industrial facility employing union labor in Utah. 

The decision on whether this disaster will be visited upon the western cobalt 
mining and refining industry is up to the executive department of the Federal 
Government at Washington, D.C. 

The next 30 days will be crucial in any decision which may come. 

But there is, to date, precious little indication that the miners of cobalt will 
fare any better at the hands of the bureaucracy than have the liquidated tung- 
sten producers, the starved mercury miners, the fluorspar people, or the crippled 
lead-zine industry. 

The story of cobalt is the same as for other strategic metals in the United 
States. 

It is an old, old story in this between-wars world. 

It is a wretched story of lost jobs, lost careers, and a mistake in the national 
defense. 

Prior to World War II, cobalt production in the United States was limited to 
about 200,000 pounds a year—as a byproduct of iron mining at Cornwall, Pa. 

The World War and its desperate need for strategic metals resident to this 
bastion of freedom caused Washington to search in near panic for U.S. sources 
of cobalt. 

The development led to an expensive gamble by Calera Mining Co. on untried 
metallurgy, not only at the Blackbird mine in Lemhi County, Idaho, but on the 
refinery at Garfield, Utah. 

Similar processes were involved at the National Lead Co.’s Fredericktown, Mo, 
properties—where cobalt was to be recovered from complex ores. 

The difficulties in refining were not the only ones. Milling the arsenical, 
cobalt-copper ores at Blackbird posed initial difficulties. 


inte 
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Eis In all it was a gamble for Calera, an affiliate of Howe Sound Co., which repre- 
ter sented an investment of more than $12 million. 

Calera had just completed opening of its mine, construction of townsite facili- 
ties, etc., at what is now called Cobalt, Idaho, when the Korean war broke upon 
the world. Once again, Washington called insistently for more cobalt. 

At this call, the mill at Cobalt was expanded from 600 tons a day of ore to 
1,000 tons a day. The General Services Administration entered into a contract 
to buy 4 years’ supply of the metal. 

It also entered into longer term contracts with foreign producers of cobalt 
(this is where the “old, old story” comes in. We're still buying lead from a 
foreign nation at better than 17 cents a pound, for example.) 

Large production potentials were located in Cuba, Canada, and Africa. 

(In the case of Cuba, there are now cries that Congress investigate the situa- 


the | 
nl tion which developed regarding “cobalt and Batista.” ) 


elr 
ur 


ext Be that as it may, in Idaho there was founded a community of 1,500 persons, 
with schools, church, and even a sawmill. 
At Garfield, a refinery to produce 3 million pounds of cobalt a year was erected. 
The process has been troublesome—and even now, the companies need more 


ng time to perfect metallurgy to reduce costs. 

an But the GSA purchasing contract is running out in a matter now of weeks. 
the same time, the stupidity of the Federal Government’s open-handed 

ent At I 


spending on foreign contracting has now resulted in world cobalt prices dropping 
toas low as $1.75 a pound. 

ted Domestic consumption of cobalt runs at 7 to 8 million pounds a year. African 
output, initially subsidized by foreign aid programs is in the range of 16 million 
pounds a year. 

The Nicaro, Cuba, cobalt-nickel properties will deliver 4 million pounds a year— 
a delivery on which the U.S. taxpayer will pick up the tab if the metal cannot 

of find a market in this country. 

The Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, the big Belgium Congo metals pro- 
ducers which is known the world over for its “sweet charity,” produces cobalt 
as a byproduct of open pit copper mining. 

With high grade ore and the cheap labor of Congo natives, Katanga can pro- 
duce cobalt at actual cost for less than $1 a pound. But, in fact, it can sell 
cobalt for any price it wishes to on the world market, and in the United States 

| foree the western miner to the wall merely by letting the “copper carry the 
| eobalt.” 
Actions of the last decade have proved without a doubt that the executive 
| department of the Federal Government, regardles of incumbent or party in power, 
idie | has no material regard for the American western miner. In fact, it is apparent 
that he is a pest which should be liquidated in favor of foreign friends with 
valt whom we must share our prosperity but not our poverty. 
ral But irrespective of any attitudes toward the domestic mining industry, Wash- 
ington is making both a mistake in terms of the national defense of the Ameri- 
can people—and also in terms of their pocketbooks. 


will It turns out that the Howe Sound Co. probably could shut down tomorrow and 

Ing: gain about $414 million as a tax credit which could be applied to profits of its 

led | other divisions. (We even wonder why they want to stay in the mining busi- 
; hess.) 

ited | That’s $444 million that the Internal Revenue Service can’t collect or the 


| foreign aid group can’t spend. 
In addition to loss of taxes in Toole County, Utah, Lemhi County, Idaho, will 


vnal lose its biggest single taxpayer at a rate of $80,000 a year. In 1957, Calera had 
450 men at work at Idaho mine and mill with a payroll of $2 million, from which 

i to they paid $332,000 a year to the Internal Revenue Service and $33,000 in State 

_ | income taxes. 

this | As the end of the GSA contract loomed, employment at Cobalt, Idaho was 


ces dropped to 115 men at present. 
As for national defense—what right-minded military man, if he had the say, 


ried would entrust the future dependency of the United States in terms of cobalt on a 
the | strife-ridden Africa or the stability of Cuba under the Castro brothers? 

The answer to this question doesn’t require a political opinion. It should be 
Mo., 4 matter of commonsense. 


But when did commonsense have anything to do with Washington’s attitude 
cal, | toward the domestic mining industry? 
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Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to get unanimous consent for inser- 
tion in the record of this letter from Robert Lassiter Simmons, re- 
ferred to a minute ago by Mr. Adkerson. 

Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. I also have 
here a letter from Mr. Kavanaugh Bush of Tulsa, Okla., on the sub. 
ject of the manganese situation and if there is no objection, that letter 
which is addressed to me will be made a part of the record at this point, 

(Letters referred to follow :) 


SIMMONS ASSOCIATES MINING Co., 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1959, 
Hon. WILLIAM M, Tuck, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TucK: Subsequent to my conversation with you, we 
have invested further in our mining facility to the extent that our future, 
based on the carload-lot program termination, places us in a serious financial 
position. 

It is hoped that you will realize our position in this matter with regard to 
the several dollars of expenditure. We have a substantial plant, processing 
approximately 400 tons per day of ore, near Wytheville, Va., and employing 
approximately 25 men, a majority of whom had been unemployed for a long 
period of time. On May 24, 1956, Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming, at that time Di- 
rector of Office of Defense Mobilization, stated : 

“There is no question in my mind at all but that under the present rules of 
the game, which includes this 10,000-ton limitation, that we would be in a posi- 
tion to accept whatever is put to us through June 30, 1961.” 

In view of these facts, it is our hope that you will give support to bill H.R. 
1930 or any means by which the program can be at least temporarily extended 
to June 30, 1961, upon which our initial planning was based. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT LASSITER SIMMONS. 


TULSA, OKLA., June 25, 1959. 


Re hearing of Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs (Manganese) : H.R. 
33036, by Harris of Arkansas; and H.R. 1930, by Mills of Arkansas (iden- 
tical bills). 

Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 

Congressman from Oklahoma, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EpMmonpson: I sincerely wish that I could be present on 
the hearings starting today on minerals before the Committee on Interior. I 
hope you are successful on the matter of helping the lead and zine people. 

My interest is manganese, and I am interested in a company producing ore 
in Montgomery County, Ark., and selling to the General Services Administra- 
tion. This program will run out about October and the above bills are to 
extend it. 

The purpose of the original program was to stockpile it and to give persons 
in the United States the know-how, so that in event of warfare we would not 
have to depend upon Africa, our present import source, if submarines stopped 
our supply. Many have spent many dollars to acquire the know-how, with 
investments not yet paid for, and to discontinue it leaves them on a limb, It 
appears that the administration is against any help on any materials of mineral 
value, to protect the economy. 

Reason we put import tariffs on minerals and other products is to protect 
the standard of living in the United States. With the interest rate rising, the 
national debt and inflation increasing, and the cost of living going up, there is 
need to look to the workmen of our own country. While I am all for helping 
develop the economy of small nations to avoid their trend toward communism, 
I think there is a better way than that method used by the administration. 
Rather than give them any money, and I do not criticize investments well 
secured, we should require that any person importing any product into the United 
States should meet the same labor requirements that the United States imposes 
upon its own citizens. 
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The mineral industry and other industries in the United States are required 
to pay a prevailing wage in areas in each industry. Why not require that persons 
importing products into the United States pay the same prevailing wage, or a 
certain percent thereof until they get on their feet? In that way the money 
will go to the individuals in the foreign countries, rather than a blanket 
advancement to the then present. 

Many, many problems are involved, I know, but then we could cut off all our 
tariffs, help them with their machinery, and then compete on work and 
investments. a ; 

I believe the people of the United States are willing to compete with their 
labor against any other labor in foreign countries, if their employers are 
required to pay the same benefits that the employers in the United States are 
required to do. The importers would have to make the same certificates and 
returns to show hours, pay, benefits, and all other matters required by the 
United States and the various States. Then, it is a matter of production 
and work. 

On manganese, the same as lead, zinc, oil, and other products, then we can 
compete. If it is left as is, and with us furnishing them all the capital, they 
are putting us out of business on low labor. If we want to raise their standard 
of living, let us make a deal to see that their laborers get it, and directly raise 
their standard. 

Our own corporations in the United States are using the cheap labor of foreign 
countries to compete with their own local employees. Naturally there should 
be many adjustments, but, rather than a tariff or import restrictions, make 
them comply with a similar governmental requirement that our own industries 
must. 

Very truly yours, 
KAVANAUGH BusH, 
Attorney at Law. 


(Pursuant to subsequent permission, the following material was 
submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WM. M. Tuck, IN CONNECTION WitH HEARINGS ON 
H. Con. Res. 177 AND RELATED BILLS 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to go on record as urging serious consideration 
of the bill H.R. 1930, the Domestic Manganese Program Extension Act of 1959. 

Mining operators in Virginia, some of whom have facilities in the congressional 
district which I have the honor to represent, insist that the termination of 
the carload-lot purchase program is detrimental and places them in an adverse 
financial position. They strongly advocate and favor the extension of the 
termination date of the carload purchase program at least until June 30, 1961, 
to stimulate the domestic production of metallurgical manganese ores and 
concentrates. 

They also look with favor upon the other provisions of H.R. 1930, relating 
to a uniform price scale, ete. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of our colleague, Hon. Richard H. Poff, of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia, contained in the testimony before your subcommittee on June 
25, 1959. Mr. Poff has a thorough knowledge of the manganese situation in re- 
spect to its importance to the country at large and the economy of our mining 
areas. I concur wholeheartedly in his able presentation of the matter and earn- 
estly hope that legislation in the interest of a sound domestic manganese pro- 
duction program will have favorable consideration by your committee. 


HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington D.C., July 1, 1959. 
Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL, 


Chairman, Committce ow Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

_, DEAR Mr. CuarrMan : If consistent with committee policy, I should be grateful 

if the attached letter which I have received from Mr. Richard M. Spurgeon, 

vice president of the South River Mining Co., Inc., Vesuvius, Va., could be in- 
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cluded in the record of the current hearings on the economic problems of domesti¢ 
mining and mineral industries. 
Sincerely yours, 
Burr P. Harrison, 





South RIverR MINING Co., INc., 
Vesuvius, Va., June 29, 1959, 
Hon. Burk HARRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Harrison: South River Mining Co., Inc., is a Virginia 
corporation located at Vesuvius, Va. It has been engaged solely in the pro- 
duction of maganese ore for sale to the Government under the provisions of the 
domestic maganese purchase program (carlot). Our company has an inyest- 
ment of approximately $500,000 in producing facilities. It provides payroll 
in an amount of $115,000 annually to the local community. In addition, sup. 
plies and services in excess of $400,000 are purchased annually from the sur- 
rounding area. 

We have produced managanese from an ore body heretofore considered 
uneconomical. This has been done by utilizing the recently developed techni- 
que of heavy media separation. This plant was of sufficient technical interest 
to warrant a featured position in the May 1958 issue of Engineering and Mining 
Journal. The building and development of this plant has been made possible 
by the domestic managanese program. We feel it represents a substantial con- 
tribution to the technology of manganese production. That much, then, has been 
accomplished. It is the future with which we are concerned. 

We have two processes under development for increasing the quality and 
quantity of the managanese ore which can be produced from a given amount of 
pit material. The original investigation of these processes was undertaken sub- 
sequent to Dr. Flemming’s testimony. 

“There is no question in my mind at all but that under the present rules of 
the game, which includes this 10,000-ton limitation, that we would be in a posi- 
tion to accept whatever is put to us through June 30, 1961.” 

Information to the effect that the program will close out in the near future 
eaused us to shelve development work on the processing some months ago. 
While we feel that this course of action is regrettable because of the contri- 
bution either process would make to manganese processing technology, the 
decision was economically unavoidable without the assurance of future markets 
such as would be provided in House Resolution 1930, or some other action which 
as a minimum would provide for the carrying out of the promise made by Dr. 
Flemming as referred to above. 

We feel that your support of House Resolution 1930 or substitute action 
will be in both the best interest of this Nation and of the particular com 
munity in which we are operating. 

We respectfully request such support. 

Sincerely yours, 


RIcHARD M. SPURGEON, 
Vice President, South River Mining Co., Ine. 
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Tex-YounG MIngEs, INc., 


Potter-Valley, Calif., June 29, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 


Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. ASPINALL: We wish to file a statement of Tex-Young Mines, Inc., 
to assist you with the hearings on mining: 


Our approximate cost 





i  SO0Ne Dy ROW} ccncnscnecunsiineceissensninmainglesisuincseseio atianian $95, 000 
Dosers (2)----------------------------~-~-~-~...-..~-~..-......_.- 35, 000 
IS TINN SI s eacrd h  ae adn  ccins a cles cttnmea cag badate 11, 500 
IS 69 UD dri cai ial cae es lisa cen Sa 5, 900 
RTD CD) aa a i cee rere esc eeep nga ree ltvisiensoeiniiaetinen 3, 000 
neers OLOCl (Gli IOTIQENE) qn nn sree sewimiqnretnstrnictnionmee 1, 250 
I Fc cm rrr sc rae een cere ye oe eanenaronengianereies 685 
Jeep pickup (1) (approximately today’s value) _-..-_______________ 1. 500 
International pickup (1) (approximately today’s value)_____________ 1. 250 
cates pbb gp iat scope llc gedacko cs ect ialoecaae ale anes ata 8, 500 
I ii iy ee en i eb et Sv cach rb phenacetin nS cs ahlpinlineph cas tn San 5, 500 
Manganese ore on hand, ready to be processed, labor cost___.__________ 40, 000 

cag ali an clo adheonn sn cod inch a eee abe taal ae aaa as aa 5 ae 209, O85 
I eclectic aiden nie cole a encore 6, 500 
I EE A ce a os o> eb deo ex evess een eudasetip Shela pa eaenrasae eee 1, 400 


Insurances, etc 


i ceettag ii aa apc pa lin oy as nig aap st aaaranaerctniainlens aii ade hisaidacilioaie 7, 900 

I sincerely hope that we can develope our own resources and keep our Amer- 
icans employed. 

In behalf of my associates and myself, we thank you. 

Sincerely, 
J. 8. Braeto. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Asprnaty. I have a question of Mr. Lynn, Mr. Chairman. On 
page 8 you have a statement which reads as follows: 
One established rate that is incomprehensible is the freight rate on manganese 
ores Originating in Mexico set at $9.50 per short ton. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Aspinatt. Where did you get that ? 

Mr. Lynn. I can give you the documentation of that; I can send 
it to you. 

Mr. Asptnaty. All I, want is the source. 

Mr. Lynn. The source of the rates from Mexico is a letter to me from 
the traflic agent of the Southern Pacific Co. 

Mr. Asptnaty. Thank you very much. 
_ Mr. Lynn. The rate on the American side has not been established 
in the sense that it has been passed by any regulatory organization, 
but is the quotation rate, because there has not been any activity in 
manganese from the American side to the same point of destination. 
But that is a quote to me. 

Mr. Asprnatx. For all purposes, it shows the differential. 

Mr. Lynn. If I am going to make an estimate of whether I could 


compete, I have to use the figure of $17.03 if I am going to ship from 
the American side. 
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Mr. Asprnatt. One other question, Mr. Chairman: In the statement 
made by the chairman at the beginning of these sessions it was stated 
and I quote: 


The Barter Division of the CCC announced that it has tentatively contracted to 
exchange surplus farm commodities for manganese. 


Is there any member of the panel here who wishes to comment on what 
that situation will do to your industry ? 

Mr. Grace. I might just ask a question which I did in my statement: 
If we don’t need manganese, why do that? 

Mr. Asprnauu. In other words, why do that at the expense of domes. 
tic producers ? 

Mr. Grace. That is right. 

Mr. Borpen. If I may, it bears out the statement that we do not 
have the ore in stockpile to make us wholly secure, and if not—they 
say they have plenty—where are they now considering buying that? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we proceed until 5 minutes of 12. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

T would like to ask a question of Mr. Lynn. I was intrigued by the 
table showing manganese deliveries which was attached to your state- 
ment by the curious fact that your rate of delivery for the first half of 
October was well in excess of the rate of delivery for any previous 
month or any subsequent month. I just wondered what accounted for 
that spurt in delivery in the first half of October ¢ 

Mr. Linn. We tried to run that down at the time. That is an ex- 
traordinary amount. At first, we could get no answer that would make 
sense. I called all the larger producers throughout the country to find 
out why we had this large jump. 

After probing around and getting to the representatives of my 
State, Arizona, we finally found out there was a change in the method 
of collecting information and setting for the the amount of delivery. It 
represented what they said at that time, “in pipeline.” In other words, 
the in-transit material in addition to that which had actually been 
cleared by payment. So, in accumulating all the materials on the rail- 
roads in storage and otherwise, they came to this figure of 1 million 
units during that period. 

T do not know whether that has ever been corrected. There also was 
a statement that there was a mathematical error in the Denver office, 
That, I have no written correspondence with regard to. That was over 
the telephone. I do not know whether that has been corrected or not. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Aside from that period, your table does show 4 
fairly consistent growth and rate of delivery, but I was just curious 
to know why in that one month there seemed to be a big spurt in de- 
livery inconsistent with the trend. 

Mr. Lynn. It is accumulation of two things: (1) A change in ac 
counting methods, and (2) an error in one office. That is what is ex- 
plained to me. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. McGonigle, I wanted to ask you a question 
on the subject of cobalt. 

In the first place, I would like to know what your statement 1s of 
the total investment that has been made in domestic cobalt production! 

Mr. McGontetx. Our investment was in excess of $12 million. 

Mr. Epmonpson. $12 million? 
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Mr. McGontcixe. Yes; in excess. We recouped a little more than $5 

illion of that. 
there are two other cobalt producers in the United States: National 
Lead has a plant in Missouri and Bethlehem Steel in Pennsylvania. I 
have no figures as to what their investment has been. 

Mrs. Prost. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. However, these other producers are not prime pro- 

- are they / 
TD teeftowscre. No; cobalt is a byproduct for National Lead and 
also for Bethlehem Steel which comes out of the iron ores. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Did I hear you right, you say you expect to re- 
coup about $5 million of that ? 

Mr. McGontcie. We have recouped that now. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Have you made an offer to the Government to 
meet the delivery price under which they will be receiving African 
cobalt or Cuban cobalt ¢ 

Mr. McGonicte. In my discussion with the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, I mentioned no figure at all to them. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you see any prospects of being able to meet the 
price of either of those contracts In your production 4 

Mr. McGontcie. At one time, if there had been formal discussions 
on that point, we would have been willing to do it. But the whole 
matter dragged out since the last of September, and OCDM still isn’t 

srepared to give us a decision. So our directors have taken a hard- 
boiled point of view and said we are going to get out of the business, 
take our loss, because the $7 million converted into tax loss carry 
forward is about $314 million. So our company is not interested in 
meeting the $2 pound price that the Government is paying the foreign 
producers. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Did OCDM ever make an offer to you to take your 
production at comparable rate that they were acquiring it from either 
Cuba or Africa? 

Mr. McGontctr. No, sir; there was no discussion with them on price 
at all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. On the question of the testimony by Dr. Flemming 
regarding a cutoff time on manganese purchases, has there been any 
discussion of the reason for the termination prior to this commitment 
to the Senate committee from Dr. Flemming’s successor ? 

Mr. Boren. He promised that before the Senate hearings on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee and the order was subsequently 
issued through Dr. Flemming carrying it to January 1, 1962, as a 
time limit, and allocating 28 million units. It was thought at that 
time by Dr. Flemming and the Bureau and the agencies that 28 mil- 
lion units would carry past the January 1 date. We advised them 
informally that we didn’t think it would and we, the industry, is pro- 
ducing more than what they then contemplated. At the same time 
the statement was made, it was broadcast to all of the industry and 
the squib that finally came out which I will submit for the record if 
oe Was Just a brief statement that appeared in the Federal 

gister which was also sent out, but few of the producers paid any 
attention to it because they had the statement by Dr. Flemming. 
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Mr. EpmMonpson. We would like to have that very much. I assume 
industry representatives have conferred with Dr. Flemming’s sye- 
cessor on the subject of Dr. Flemming’s commitments. Have con- 
ferences been held on that ? 

Mr. Borven. Yes; they have had conferences, but the main thing is 
Congressman Mills has definitely taken it up direc ‘tly with the agency 
not once, but several times, and its answer is “No.” 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think the gentleman from Oregon had a question, 

Mr. Borpen. If I may, I will hand in the extract from the record 
which carries his promise. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. We would like to have that and would like the 
regulation reprinted from the Federal Register of July 28, 1956, 
and the extract from the testimony of Dr. Flemming issued by the 
American Manganese Producers Association on February 27, 1959 
made a part of the record at this point. ; 

(Documents referred to follow :) 


{Reprint from Federal Register, July 28, 1956] 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 


Cuaprer XI V—GENERAL Services ADMINISTRATION 
[Revision 1, Amdt. 6] 
Ree. 6—MANGANESE REGULATION: DOMESTIC MANGANESE PURCHASE ProGRAM 
PARTICIPATION IN AND DURATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by Executive Order 10480, dated 
August 14, 1953 (18 F. R. 4939), as amended, this regulation, as revised and 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

1. In section 3, delete the date “June 30, 1958” and in lieu thereof substitute 
the date “January 1, 1961”; delete the figure “19,000,000” and in lieu thereof 
substitute the figure “28,000,000”. 

2. In section 4, delete the date “June 30, 1956” and in lieu thereof substitute 
the date “June 30, 1958”. 


(Sec. 704, 64 Stat. 816, as amended; 50 U.S.C. App. 2154. Interprets or applies sec. 303, 
64 Stat. 801, as amended ; 50 U.S.C. App. 2093) 


All other provisions of this regulation, as amended, shall remain in full force 
and effect. 
This amendment shall be effective upon publication in the FEDERAL REcIsTER. 
Dated: July 24, 1956. 
FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, Administrator. 


[F.R. Doc. 56-6150 ; Filed, July 27, 1956; 8: 52 a.m.] 


AMERICAN MANGANESE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1959. 


INFORMATION SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


On May 24, 1956, in hearings before the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation (Executive Office of the President), with reference to the extension 
of the GSA manganese purchase program, testified as follows: 

“Dr. FLEMMING. As soon as the information referred to above has been re 
ceived from the General Services Administration it will be authorized to take 
action to extend the termination date for the carload-lot program to June 3, 
1961, and to accept carload-lot shipments of carload ore during that time or 
until that time” (P. 313). 
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“Dr, FLEMMING. So, really, what I am saying to you—and I appreciate the 
fact that this represents judgment, but I do not think there is any risk involved 
in it—is that we will, under the present rules of the game, be able to accept 


whatever is put to us up to June 30, 1961, in terms of the high-grade specifica- 
tion carload-lot program” (p. 326). 

“Mr. Reece. The important thing that I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, if I may 
just add an additional word, the operators, in order to proceed with the pro- 
gram, will of necessity have to make some few million dollars’ investment, 
and in order to make an investment of that kind they have to have some assur- 
ance that the program will be continued as the basis for the question I made. 

“Dr. FLEMMING. There is no question in my mind at all but that under the 
present rules of the game, which includes this 10,000-ton limitation, that we 
would be in a position to accept whatever is put to us through June 30, 1961” 


(p. 327). 

Mr. Borven. If I may say, Congressman Mills has the letters of 
exchange which has occ urred bet ween the agency and the Congressman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We expect to hear Congr essman Mills and I am 
sure he will submit that statement. 

Mr. Borpen. At this point, this is the copy of hearings held before 
this committee in 1958. I have marked some key point in that for the 
benefit of the committee and with your permission I would like to 
leave this with the committee for their convenience. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will you identify it by document number for the 
record / 

Mr. Borpen. Strategic and Critical Minerals and Metals Hearings, 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives, February 1948, Manganese. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Ullman / 

Mr. Uttman. I thank the chairman. I have just two brief ques- 
tions. 
Mr. McGonigle, when did you acquire the Scalera operation, in what 
year? 

Mr. McGonte.e. It is just a little over a year ago. It was July of 
last year. But the former company, Haile Mines was taken over by 
Howe Sound last year. Howe Sound originally initiated the venture, 
I believe in 1948 or 1949, thereabouts. 

Mr. Uttman. It has been connected with the company then for a 
number of years. 

Mr. McGonicte. That is correct. 

Mr. Uttman. When you were operating at a loss it was not actually 
a prior company, but it was your company. 

Mr. McGonte.e. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Uttman. At what price for cobalt could you have continued 
your operation profitably? $2.40? 

Mr. McGontetr. $2.40. 

Mr. Uttman. Does your company own any foreign mines? 

Mr. McGontctr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uttman. In what country ? 

Mr. McGontcie. We have a copper-zine mine in British Columbia, 
Canada and a lead zinc mine in Mexico. 

Mr. Utuman. No cobalt operation ? 

Mr. McGontaixr. No. 

Mr. Uttman. That is all. 


r. EpMonpson. Do any other members of the full committee have 
questions they would like to ask 2 
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If no objection, I would like to ask unanimous consent Mr, Dan 
Jones of Independent Petroleum Association of America be permitted 
to insert a statement of approximately seven pages in the record at the 
close of the hearings of this subcommittee. 

If no objection, it is so ordered. 

Any further question by members of the subcommittee? 

May I on my own behalf thank the members of this panel who have 
been here this morning for the light which they brought on the subject 
of the Government policy regarding both manganese and cobalt. | 
assure you of the warm sympathy of this committee in the predicament 
that confronts both of these industries and along with that sympathy 
a determination to do all in our power to see that you receive equity 
and justice in our Government policy regarding minerals, ; 

There is just as much indignation in this committee regarding some 
of these policies on the part of our Government as there is in your 
industry and I assure you we have already had the members of the 
executive department responsible for these purchase agreements be- 
fore the committee and we intend to have them back again. 

We also intend to consider very carefully and at an early date the 
bills on the subject of manganese to which you have made reference. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 9:45 a.m., Wednesday, July 1, 1959.) 
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DEPRESSED DOMESTIC MINING AND MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1959 


House oF Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 9:45 a.m., Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall (full 
committee chairman) presiding. 

Mr. AspinaLL. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will now 
be in session for consideration of a resolution we have been taking 
testimony on during the last several days. : 

The schedule for this morning calls for consideration of the precious 
metals, gold and silver, and of certain other metals, including antimony 
and tungsten and of the important industrial minerals, fluorspar and 
potash. In addition, we are including testimony on chromite carried 
over from yesterday. 

We have a very full program, and it is desirable to apportion the 
time equitably. I am seeking permission for this committee to sit for 
an additional hour this afternoon during general debate. In order 
to hear from eight witnesses in 80 minutes, the time available for each 
witness is 10 minutes. This is a simple matter of arithmetic. 

Fortunately, each witness has already furnished a written state- 
ment and with the concurrence of the other members of the subcom- 
mittee I propose that these written statements appear in the record as 
if they had been read in full. 

We do not have a statement as yet from Mr. Pitman. Is Mr. Pitman 
in the room ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Asprnaty. By taking advantage of this device it will then be 
possible for each witness to confine his oral remarks to the highlights 
of his testimony. Let me assure you that the full statements will 
receive the same consideration that: we would give to a longer oral 
statement. 

May I also say you do not have to sell this committee on the position 
in which you find yourselves. We are all friendly toward your posi- 
tion. What we are trying to do here is to build a record and get a 
little better understanding ourselves of some of the practical matters 
involved. 

As in hearings on previous days each witness is requested to stand 
by after making his oral statement and be available to join a panel 
which will assemble after the oral statements have been heard. 

The chromite situation will be discussed by William W. Gardner, 
president, Grant County Mining Association. We also had a state- 
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ment from Durand A. Hall and a letter from Joseph R. Holman, vice 
president of the California-Oregon Chrome Producers Association 
which was inserted in the record yesterday. Porter Bros. Corp. of 
Boise, Idaho, is expected to have a statement on columbium-tantalum 
today. 

The gold-mining industry, as we all know, is caught in the squeeze 
between rising costs due to inflation and the price of $35 per ounce 
which was established by Presidential proclamation in 1934. In 1958 
the production of gold from domestic mines reached the lowest peace- 
time level in more than 60 years. I say “peacetime” because domestic 
gold and silver mines were closed during World War II by War 
Production Board Order L-208 and by other Government restric. 
tions which denied equipment, supplies, and manpower to precious 
metal mines. Merrill Shoup, president, Golden Cycle Corp., Colo- 
‘ado, and B. F. Pitman, of San Antonio, Tex., have come to discuss 
various facets of the gold situation. We also have written statements 
from L. L. Huelsdonk and Sheldon P. Wimpfen. 

If there is no objection, the statements will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY L. L. HUELSDONK, CHAIRMAN, GOLD COMMITTEE oF 
WESTERN GOVERNORS MINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


My name is Lewis L. Huelsdonk. I am the secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of Best Mines Co., Inc., a gold-mining company of California. I am 
also a member of the California State Mining Board and have served as vice 
chairman and chairman of the Gold Committee of the Western Governors’ 
Mining Advisory Council since 1955. In these connections I have been studying 
the rather complex gold problem and as a result have drawn some conclusions 
which I believe should merit considerable attention in conducting an inquiry 
into the minerals industry of the United States, because the lack of adequate 
currency discipline under our present gold policy is expediting the devaluation 
of our dollar to such an extent that our competitive trade position is now being 
seriously affected. 

At the risk of being repetitious, I would like to begin with the plight of the 
gold-mining industry because unquestionably in my opinion it has been singled 
out for discriminatory action. Its property rights were seized and the benefit 
of its productivity was lost to the national economy, first, by order L—208 under 
a strange pretext that gold had no strategic value in a war economy and then 
later in 1945 by lowering the statutory requirements on gold certificates. These 
moves were made in spite of the fact that money is one of the most important 
weapons of a war and that the production of gold and silver is the only means 
of producing money without creating debt through deficit spending or bonded 
indebtedness. 

It is common international knowledge that gold is not only recognized as the 
foundation but also as the standard for all of the currencies of the world. 
Furthermore, the fallacy of the statement that gold was not strategie to the war 
effort was proven during World War II when the war industries needed and 
demanded enormous amounts of gold over and above their peacetime require- 
ments. This shortage of gold for the war effort was filled (during the war) 
through the sale of monetary gold by the Treasury Department and by the end 
of the war over 100 million dollars’ worth of gold was being sold into the war 
economy on a yearly basis as compared to the prewar yearly peacetime average 
requirements of less than 500,000 dollars. These figures rather conclusively 
suggest that the reasons given for closing the gold mines were false or that 
great errors were committed by our economic advisers, 

This wartime action was not the end of discrimination against the gold 
mining industry, because even today it is still being forced to sell its product 
to the Treasury Department at 1934 prices even though production eosts have 
risen over 300 percent through inflationary measures which the Government is 
continually fighting—but apparently is helpless to control. 
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A further distressing circumstance is the fact that the Treasury Department 
sells this same gold that is produced by the gold miners to the industrial users 
of gold for the same price that it pays to the miners plus only one-fourth of 1 
percent as a handling charge. The industrial users then have the privilege of 
charging the public any amount they desire without regulation when selling 
this gold into the markets. oer ' 

Over a billion dollars worth of these Treasury sales have been multiplied into 
inflationary consumer prices for the profit of the industrial users since the 
peginning of World War II. This manipulation is forcing the producers of gold 
to subsidize the industrial users of gold by Government decree. rhese seemingly 
capricious Measures have closed over 90 percent of the straight gold mines in 
the United States and have backed the American gold miner into a corner where 
as a last resort he must fight for his constitutional rights if he is to survive 
without humiliation and poverty as a free American citizen. 

If long overdue relief is not forthcoming immediately, it behooves the Congress 
of the United States to make a comprehensive investigation of the monetary and 
fiscal policies of the Federal Reserve System. Such a study must be planned 
as a primary move, because gold production is direct competition to Federal 
Reserve bank credit and, therefore, it can be reasonably assumed that the strong- 
est opposition to monetary and fiscal discipline stems from this source. This 
review should cover the following fields and be aimed to show that an increase 
in the price of gold could be geared to control the devaluation of the dollar 
and would not be as inflationary as the present unbalanced supply of money 
through debt-expansion policies. 


NATIONAL DEBT 


The national debt is not being reduced and its cost is increasing to such a 
proportion that it will amount to well over 10 percent of the estimated cost of 
operating the Government for the next several fiscal years. 

Means should be investigated for raising the price of gold and sterilizing the 
profits as a stabilization fund to provide money supply to the economy when 
needed through the retirement of the national debt—rather than providing 
money supply through the increase of debt. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Provisions should be written into the Bretton Woods Agreement to compensate 
for the depreciation of our dollar, since it is being used with gold and as gold 
as a common denominator to set the par value of the currency of each member 
nation. This situation is currently creating a gold standard of two values—one 
of gold bullion and one of depreciating dollars. Although we may feel optimistic 
regarding the liquidity of the United States after reviewing the study “Inter- 
national Reserves and Liquidity” by the staff of the International Monetary 
Fund, we must be made to realize that although dollar reserves represent assets 
in foreign accounts, they also represent liabilities to us. Therefore, there can 
be no overall gain in liquidity among the member nations by the increase in 
their reserve balances through our dollar holdings. An overall inerease in 
liquidity can only be brought about by increasing the supply of gold sufficiently 
to keep pace with the issuance of paper in relation to a legal reserve requirement. 

Note.—Paper money supply has increased 280 percent in the free world during 
the last 22 years whereas monetary gold has increased only about 60 percent 
during the same period. 


EXPORTS—-FOREIGN TRADE POSITION 


The inflation of our dollar is pricing U.S. goods out of the foreign markets and 
forcing losses of our gold reserves. This situation is outlined in the Inter- 
national Financial News survey of March 20, 1959, from which the following 
is quoted : “With the subsidence of the worldwide industrial boom in 1957, indus- 
trial countries generally sought to develop export business, and U.S. business 
was the easiest to displace on a price basis.” Such a trade pattern is now 
substantially established and since there are concentrated efforts in this country 
devoted to increasing imports and exporting U.S. capital in all forms of foreign 


investments, there can be little hope that the situation can be alleviated in the 
hear future. 
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RUSSIAN PICTURE 


Information is obscure, but indications point to a fully convertible trade ruble 
in the near future. Such a situation would change the whole international trade 
picture and force devaluation of the dollar probably at a time after irrecoverable 
losses occurred. Konstantin V. Ostrovityanov, vice president of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences and Russia’s top currency expert is currently advocating 
a fully convertible gold ruble that will be freely negotiable in foreign countries, 

Much propaganda has been spread to the effect that an increase in the price 
of gold would help Russia, but very little has been said in regards to how mum 
it would help the free world from a relative viewpoint. In her allout effort 
Russia is currently producing all of the gold that her physical facilities cap 
accommodate because she is not hampered by production costs—whereas in the 
free world an increase in the price would open new mines, reopen closed mines 
and provide for the mining of present marginal ores. Such a situation would 
increase the volume of free world gold production by manyfold and give a great 
monetary advantage to the West in gold reserves. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 17TH CONGRESS 


The soundness of the dollar is beginning to be questioned abroad. “Among 
the ICC business leaders a common joke—more than half serious—was this: 
Our currency has become sounder than the dollar.”—Life magazine editorial 
May 4, 1959. Our dollar should not be allowed to get into a position to be 
kicked around as an international joke. Especially since the strength of foreign 
currencies has been built through U.S. generosity. 

I have attempted to present the above statement as briefly, yet as clearly, as 
possible and for this reason only the more important aspects of the gold problem 
have been set forth. It is hoped they will be given due consideration and that 
a thorough factual congressional investigation into the gold problem will soon 
be launched. 

Respectfully submitted. 





L. L. HUELSDONK. 


MENLO PaRK, Catir., June 11, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
Chairman, House Interior Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR WAYNE: Your announcement that the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining will hold open hearings June 25 to July 2 on the problems of the domestic 
mining industry is welcome news. The mining industry has long had the types 
of troubles that are now being visited upon other segments of the domestic 
industrial scene. 

In mining, the last two decades have brought about a situation wherein the 
products of mines could be acquired in sufficient quantity from foreign sources 
with the result that domestic mining has degenerated in almost a standby con- 
dition, particularly with reference to lead and zine. Now the change in manvu- 
facturing wherein the products of foreign production facilities are available in 
the U.S.A. at prices lower than those of similar domestically made items should 
make the manufacturing industry wake up. Although it is not a pleasant 
thought, there is some small comfort to the mining industry in finding that this 
situation is bringing it new allies. 

It is simple enough to say that we have priced ourselves out of the market, 
largely because of increases in the cost of labor beyond increases in productivity. 
The monopolistic power of the labor unions has contributed in large measure to 
this situation. 

But there is a more basic reason that I am firmly convinced is tied to our 
monetary policies. We urgently need a return to a sound dollar as a measure 
of value. The rubber money we have today doesn’t serve as a measure of value, 
‘a stable medium of exchange, or a suitable means of storing wealth. 

A great deal needs to be done toward the revision of our monetary policy. 
There is one step that might be taken at an early date that would have sub- 
stantial benefit. That would be to permit private individuals to purchase and 
hold newly mined gold. This free exchange from the miner and producer t0 
the purchaser would take place at prices determined by the laws of supply and 
demand. After a period of this market, a new level might be established for 
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the value of an ounce of gold which would permit a sensible revision from the 
present $35 per ounce price. lila 

At such time, steps could then be taken to restore the convertibility of our 
paper currency to gold. 

Failing such an action or others that might apply to make the dollar a fixed 
measure of value, we can anticipate that we will be forced off the so-called gold 
standard that we have. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
SHELDON P. WIMPFEN. 

Mr. Asprnaut. The silver situation will be discussed by Elgin 
Groseclose, a consulting economist, and John Edgar, who are here on 
behalf of the Sunshine Mining Co. of Idaho, probably the largest 
domestic mining company producing silver as a principal production 
in the United States. 

Mr. Edgar will also describe the antimony situation. His company 
is not only a leading silver producer but is virtually the sole remaining 
domestic produc er of antimony concentrates. Alma Dor othy Priester 
of California, chairman of the American Antimony Committee, will 
also appear on behalf of the antimony industry. 

Fluorspar conditions will be described by Clyde L. Flynn, Jr., of 
Illinois, representing the Independent Domestic Fluorspar Asso- 
ciation. 

A statement on tungsten will be made by R. G. Sullivan, president, 
Minerals Engineering Co. of Colorado, on behalf of Blair Burwell, 
chairman of the board of that company. <A statement for the record 
on tungsten has been furnished by Ralph L. Johnson of Louisville, 
Colo. 

If there is no objection, they will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


LOUISVILLE, CoLo., June 8, 1959. 
Hon. Representative WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: My two partners and myself operated a small tungsten 
concentrating mill and two mines near Nederland, Colo., prior to Government 
withdrawal of support prices on tungsten at which time we were forced to close 
down completely, as most all similar operations have. 

Now in regard to the hearings scheduled to start in late June of this year by 
the House Interior Committee, which I undersand you head, I would like to offer 
my suggested solution to the mining problem in which I am interested. 

Because of the inadequate results obtained on the lead and zine program, I 
would propose a subsidy on a certain amount of production from each individual 
operator, for instance; in the case of tungsten 1,000 units per year at no less 
than $50 per unit. Any production over this to be disposed of at market value. 

I believe a measure such as this would provide incentive enough to keep exist- 
ing mines in operation and also help locate new mineral potentials which in the 
near future may be sorely needed. 

I sincerely hope your committee finds a way to save our mining industry from 
complete oblivion. 

Sincerely yours, 


RALPH L. JOHNSON. 
Mr, Asrtwatn. I ask unanimous consent to have the written state- 
ments to which I have referred, together with a statement from Louis 
Aldridge of the Domestic Mica Miners Associ ation, of North Carolina, 
included j in the record at the end of today’s testimony. 


If there is no objection, the statement will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 
SPRUCE PINE, N.C., 
June 24, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Represenatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. ASPINALL: I want to thank you for the opportunity of submitting 
this letter in behalf of the domestic mica mining industry of the United States, 

Mica is one of the strategic minerals. We are dependent on India and Brazil 
for nearly all our requirements. Mica is an indispensable insulator for electronie 
components used in radio, radar, and similar military equipment. 

The people who produce the strategic mica for the national stockpile are 
in a unique situation as far as the overall minerals program is concerned. 
Briefly, the domestic mica purchase program began in June of 1952 and the 
quota made at that time is approaching completion. The quota was set at 
25,000 short tons and it is expected that the quota will be reached some time 
in 1960. It is of the utmost importance to us that some study be made and 
action taken that will keep this essential industry alive before we are forced 
to close down our mines. 

The people who produce the domestic mica did not design the present program 
under which we are now operating. The producer now finds himself forced to 
operate under a crash program that will have the effect of virtually destroying 
a natural resource because we are forced to “shoot in” the mines in an effort 
to salvage everything that we can before the end of the program. If the 
larger producing mines are shot full or “robbed,” it will be next to impossible 
and very expensive to reopen them. We therefore, respectfully urge this com- 
mittee to study our problem and make the necessary decisions to alleviate this 
situation. 

Those who were responsible for bringing into existence this present mica 
purchase program were aware of the fact that this country could not compete 
with India in the production of strategic mica because of the great difference 
in the standards of living between the two countries. There is a reasonable 
deubt in the minds of many as to whether or not India could be depended 
upon to furnish this country mica in case of an all out emergency. Our 
domestic mica mining industry needs to be maintained at some level for reasons 
of national security. It would be a nearly superhuman task to restore a dead 
industry in case of need. 

Prior to the beginning of this mica purchase program in 1952, there was only 
about $100,000 worth of sheet mica produced in the United States per year, 
and that was mostly produced as a byproduct of feldspar. When this purchase 
program stops there will not be a single mine that can stay in profitable produc- 
tion in the entire United States. 

There are approximately 6,000 highly trained people employed in the mining 
and processing of domestic mica. The skill of processing mica, all of which 
is done by hand, is similar to that of making a Swiss watch. It is of the 
utmost importance for the security of this Nation that this know-how be kept 
alive. It is not something that can be turned on and off like a water faucet. 

We can say with confidence that this expression represents the attitude of 
mica mine operators in New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, Georgia, South 
Dakota, Idaho, and New Mexico as well as North Carolina. 

Very truly yours, 
DomMEstTIc Mica MINERS ASSOCIATION, 
Lewie ALpripGe, President. 


Mr. Asprnauu. I also ask unanimous consent to have included in the 
record of Thursday, June 25, a brief statement by Representative W. 
Pat Jennings, of Virginia. 

Tf there is no objection, it isso ordered. (See p. 34.) : 

I ask unanimous consent that the statement of Hon. Wilbur Mills, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, be printed in the record at this place as if read. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Reserving the right to object, what is the state 
ment ? 
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Mr. Asprnatu. It has to do with manganese. 
Mr. CHENOWETH. It is relative to the bill? 

Mr. AspPrNaLu. Yes. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement, as though read, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


Mr. Mitts. Manganese is essential in the manufacture of steel. 
There is no known substitute. We use an average of 14 pounds of 
manganese per ton of steel produced but without that 14 pounds our 
steel mills would close. Manganese is used to purify steel and to make 
steel tough and flexible. We ordinarily consume more than 2 million 
tons a year and produce 10 to 15 percent of our needs. 

The larger portion of our manganese supply is imported from India, 
Africa, and Brazil—all long sea hauls which in an emergency could 
be cut off overnight. 

In hearings before the House Committee on Appropriations for 
1958, Marling J. Ankeny, Director of Bureau of Mines, said: 

Manganese is perhaps the most critical of all the strategic materials. Steel 
in quantity cannot be made without it, yet the United States normally must 
import over 90 percent of its needs. 

Manganese has been produced in Arkansas for probably 70 years. 
I have been in fairly close contact with developments in the industry 
for many years and am more or less familiar with its problems. 

For some years Russia supplied us with low-priced manganese. It 
is evident she deliberately prevented further development of man- 
ganese in the United States in the 1930’s. Then in 1950 without warn- 
ing she cut us off. 

We simply cannot afford to remain dependent on distant oversea 
sources for manganese. We must at all times maintain at least a 
healthy nucleus of an industry within the United States ready for 
expansion to meet. our economic and security needs. 

During each emergency domestic miners have been called on to 
develop and produce and when the situation eased the rug was pulled 
from under them and many were left holding the bag. We are facing 
just such a situation today. It takes years to develop mines and 
build plants. 

The difficulty with the present situation in manganese is the require- 
ment for a rather sizable investment in plant and equipment to bene- 
ficiate domestic ores. In order for a private individual to be justi- 
fied in the development of such a plant for beneficiation purposes, it 
Is necessary that he have some knowledge of the possibility of a market 
for his product for sufficient length of time to justify the expenditure. 

Under authority granted by Congress in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, in order to stimulate developments in the 
United States, in 1952 the Government started buying high-grade 
manganese in carload lots at $2.30 per long dry-ton unit (22.4 pounds), 
48 percent manganese base, f.o.b. shipping points. The program was 
for small producers only and was limited to 10,000 tons per year each. 
The program has been extended for short periods of 2 to 3 years each. 

his program will come to an end in September 1959 or earlier. In 
my State alone it is claimed that over 500 people are directly employed 
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in the Batesville manganese industry. This does not include the Mena 
and other districts in my State. These people will be thrown out of 
employment when the program ends. As there are no other jobs ayail- 
able in the area this will mean economic disaster to these communities, 

On January 9, 1959, I wrote the Director of OCDM and the Seere. 
tary of the Interior, informing them of the testimony of Dr. Arthur 
S. Flemming, Director of ODM, and asking them to arrange to cop- 
tinue purchases of domestic manganese to June 30, 1961. The request 
was declined. With the permission of the committee I submit for 
the record copies of these letters and the replies. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 9, 1959. 
Hon. LEo HEOGH, 
Director, Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Heocu: In July 1956, by directive from the Office of Defense Mobilj- 
zation, the regulations for the domestic high grade manganese purchase program 
of the General Services Administration were amended to provide that the pro- 
gram be extended to January 1, 1961, or until 28 million long dry ton units of ore 
are delivered, whichever shall occur first. I am informed that, on the basis of 
the present rate of deliveries, this current maximum quantity will be attained 
in the early part of 1959. 

On May: 24, 1956, in hearings before the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, with reference to the extension of the manganese purchase program, testi- 
fied as follows: 

“As soon as the information referred to above has been received from the 
General Services Administration it will be authorized to take action to extend 
the termination date for the carload lot program to June 50, 1961, and to accept 
earload lot shipments of carload ore during that time or up until that time” 
(p. 313). 

“There is no question in my mind at all but that under the present rules of the 
game, which includes this 10,000-ton limitation, that we would be in a position 
to accept whatever is put to us through June 30, 1961” (p. 327) 

That the program has been effective is evidenced by the fact that the 28 
million units will be used up before the anticipated 1961 termination date. 

Closing of the mines will work an economic hardship on a number of com- 
munities in the United States. The situation in my district in Arkansas is ex- 
pressed in a letter to me dated December 31, 1958, from Preston Grace, of Bates- 
ville, a copy of which is enclosed. 

Of great concern are recent reports from the U.S. Bureau of Mines and the 
U.S.S.R. that Soviet Russia has 88 percent of the world’s total explored reserves 
of high grade manganese ore while the United States has less than 1 percent. 
Previous reports indicated that the U.S.S.R. had approximately 550 million tons 
or two-thirds of the world’s official total reserves while the United States had 
1 million tons. 

For economic, as well as security reasons, it appears essential that the develop- 
ment and production of domestic manganese be continued and expanded to the 
extent that a healthy nucleus of a manganese industry be maintained in the 
United States. 

It is my understanding that the Secretary of the Interior is considering long 
range programs for the mining industry. 

To insure continued developments in the manganese industry under the exist- 
ing purchase program, I hereby ask that you at this time authorize and direct 
the allocation of additional units and extension of time for the continuation of 
the domestic high grade manganese purchase program of the General Services 
Adniinistration to June 30, 1961, or until the long-range program for manganese 
is approved and placed in effect. 

With the kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wipur D. MILs. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1959. 
Hon. WrieuR D. MILLs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. MiILis: In reply to your letter of January 9, I must advise you that 
I cannot properly extend the domester high-grade manganese program. The in- 
yentories of specification-grade manganese are more than adequate to meet all 
foreseeable mobilization requirements and I therefore cannot determine that the 
extension of the program is necessary for defense purposes. Such a finding is 
a prerequisite to the utilization of Defense Production Act funds. 

You will recall that Mr. Russell H. Hughes, of this agency, wrote you last 
July 8 that in 1956 the amount in this “carlot’ program was increased to 28 
million long tons and that the time limit was extended to January 1, 1961, 
whichever should occur first. In 1956 our mobilization planning was based on 
a 5-year emergency whereas current policy provides only for a 3-year emergency. 

Dr. Flemming’s testimony, to which you refer in your letter, was based on the 
§year planning policy in effect at that time. Deliveries under the program 
during the past 2 years were considerably higher than had been anticipated so 
that the 28 million ton limit will be attained some time before the extended time 
limit. Our inventories will then closely approximate the former 5-year maximum 
objective and will, of course, be well above the current 3-year maximum. 

I am keenly aware of the economic factors involved in a continuation of the 
manganese purchase program, but as you can see from the furegoing it is beyond 
the authority of this office to extend it further. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. HoEGH, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 9, 1959. 
Hon. Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. SECRETARY: Enclosed is a copy of a letter, with enclosure, that I 
have today sent to the Director of Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization 
regarding the continuation of the domestic high-grade manganese purchase 
program of GSA. 

May I ask that you do whatever you can to help continue this program at least 
until your long-range program becomes effective. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


WILsuR D. MILLs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, D.C., February 2, 1959. 
Hon. Witsur D. MILs, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Mitts: This is in reply to your letter of January 9, 1959, which 
enclosed a copy of your letter to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization concerning the domestic high-grade manganese purchase program. 

The Department of the Interior made a careful analysis of the domestic 
manganese situation when the minerals program was developed for presentation 
to the Congress last year. We found that a Government purchase program 
beyond that already in effect could not be justified on a defense basis, since the 
stockpile objectives had been attained. Furthermore, it was apparent that Gov- 
ernment purchases through a period of several years had not led to the dis- 
covery and development of substantial domestic commercial reserves and, 


therefore, could not be relied upon to materially improve our resource position 
with regard to manganese. 
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It is unfortunate that the Nation’s resources of this material are locked jp 
large low-grade deposits, or open-hearth slags, which at present are difficult to 
treat economically. In time, we have high hopes that research will result jp 
improved technology and thereby make recovery of manganese from the large 
low-grade domestic deposits an economic reality. In this connection, the Bureay 
of Mines is spending approximately $900,000 per year on manganese, and we 
contemplate a continuing program of this magnitude. 

Presently only a few domestic manganese mines can compete with producers 
in friendly foreign countries. The disparity in costs between foreign and do. 
mestic producers is so great that only extreme measures on the Government's 
part could relieve the domestic industry’s competitive disadvantage. In these 
circumstances, further assistance, apart from continued research effort, appears 
to be unwarranted at this time. 

We appreciate your interest in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Royce A. Harpy, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


In view of the replies it is difficult to understand the following 
which appeared in the May 30, 1959 issue of American Metal Market: 

The Barter Division of the Commodity Credit Corporation disclosed today 
that it has tentatively contracted to exchange surplus farm commodities for 
Indian manganese. However, some details of the agreement between the United 
States and the Indian Government have not been completed. 

A CCC spokesman said that details of the transaction may be announced 
probably sometime next week. 

We have abundant domestic manganese resources in the form of 
low-grade ores. We have suitable processes for recovery of a high- 
grade product. It takes time and money to develop deposits and 
install plants to upgrade the ores. Substantial developments are 
underway. To justify continued mine developments and investments 
in plants, domestic producers must be given assurances of a long-range 
Government policy and markets for a sufficient length of time to en- 
able them to get their money back. 

It is fundamental to the economic welfare and security of the 
United States that a long-range program for manganese be made 
effective. To continue the present program until a long-range plan 
can be adopted and put into effect I hope the committee will approve 
my bill, H.R. 1930. 

If this is not done I urge the committee to take such action it con- 
siders necessary to obtain Executive action by the President through 
the OCDM to continue the program at least to June 30, 1961, as ex- 
pressed by Dr. Flemming, so that the mines may be kept going until 
a long-range plan is adopted. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Mills has advised me that he will be glad to sit 
with us at any time, at our mutual convenience, and talk over thes 
mutual problems we have in the mining industry, not only in regard 
to manganese but other metals as well. ; 

I would also ask unanimous consent that a statement that I wish 
to make on fluorspar, together with certain excerpts from the Senate 
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report on Senate 1285, be made a part of the record at the conclusion 
of Mr. Flynn’s testimony. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. With that understanding, 
we will proceed to take testimony of the witnesses before us. 

The first witness will be Mr. William W. Gardner, president, Grant 
County Mining Association, Canyon City, Oreg. 

Mr. Gardner, we are very sorry that we did not get to you yester- 
day. Weare glad you were able to remain. Are you in a position to 
make an oral statement from your statement ? 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. GARDNER, CANYON CITY, OREG., 
PRESIDENT, GRANT COUNTY MINERS ASSOCIATION, MEMBER 
AND DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA-OREGON CHROME PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, MEDFORD, OREG. 


Mr. Garpner. I am here in the interests of the chrome producers 
from Oregon and northern California. I was a producer until May 
19, 1958, when the Government purchase program expired. I have 
been associated with chrome mining at different periods of time since 
1918. I know from personal experience how hard it is to open up a 
mine that has been closed down for any long period of time and how 
hard it is to obtain the men who have the know-how so necessary to 
operate mines and mills after mining has been shut down for any 
length of time. 

If we are ever to have mining as an industry of any kind or of any 
value it is necessary to have an interest kept alive in prospecting. The 
desire to prospect can only be created by a sale being available to the 
prospector of what he can find. If we have no market for his prod- 
uct we have no prospectors and no new mines found. So far no me- 
chanical device has been found to take his place. Through the efforts 
of prospectors we have been able to increase our chrome production 
in spite of the fact that our chrome mines have been exhausted, accord- 
ing to some of our mineral experts. For at the present time we have 
more proven reserves than ever and the tonnage production of our 
mines in case of necessity has been greatly increased and can be fur- 
ther increased with a very small amount of help. I was working a 
mine at the termination of the purchase program that had been de- 
clared exhausted at the end of World War I and again after World 
War II. It was still producing May 19 of 1958, when the purchase 
program ended, and has increased both in quantity and quality as we 
worked and developed it. In support of Congressman Ullman’s bill 
for chrome, H.R. 5023, I present the following figures as to the 
miners who will actually be helped and do the mining, and the size 
of their operations, as you can see from the table. 
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Number of operators in chromite production * 


[Gross long tons] 





























1 as 
Tonnage classification 
Year | State 

Less 100 to 500 to 1,000 to Over 

than 100 500 1,000 2,000 2,000 
hb é aia ae Rita 
1951 California.........-- dies hs Lias. 8 3 | 1 2 0 
Oregon. .-_- ; ee 19 1 | 0 | 0 0 
1952 | California___- ‘ 38 5 | 5 3 1 
Se ee are eee 45 6 2 | 1 0 
1953 | California___.. SR ERIE 59 10 | 8 1 ; 
Oregon__-- ge ae ae | 37 17 | 1 | 0 | 0 
1954 | California...............-- thE Gaeimeh 3 91 23 | 4 | 4 9 
Oregon. - .- : DEAR Nea 33 6 | 3 | 0 1 
1955 California... - ee ee ee ee 63 15 | 10 5 5 
Oregon _ - -- si &3 a“ é 39 | 5 | 1 2 0 
1956 California___- 5 ee asutee . ‘ —e 50 15 | 9 | 2 8 
Oregon_--- 35 = be 29 | 5 | 2 1 | 1 
Washington_ --__- , ‘ 1 | 0 | 0 0 0 
1957 | California__.- 67 20 | 5 | 3 6 
} Oregon. ---- ; or aoe ; gone 43 4) 3 0 1 
| Washington... -_- ; : 5 eal 1 | 0 0 | 0 0 
1958 | California___- 7 Sab | 50 | 8 | 1 | 2 4 
Oregon. -_- ; Se ee Se ied 27 2 | 0 2 0 
Washington. .--__- > eh odtide 6 1 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 

1 | 1 | 





1 Private communication, Division of Mineral Industries, Regional, U.S. Bureau of Mines, Albany, 
Oreg. (on Oregon and Washington figures), and Division of Mineral Industries, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 555 
Battery Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. (on California figures). 


Prepared Apr. 6, 1959, by Jean W. Pressler, consulting metallurgical engineer and secretary, California- 
Oregon Chrome Producers Association. 


Most chrome miners are small operators but they have the desire 
and hope that they will some day become big shippers. 

In 1957, the last full year of chrome production, under the purchase 
program 66 percent of the California producers and 84 percent of 
the Oregon producers averaged less than 100 tons. It has been stated 
many times that because of the short periods of time that we could 
be sure of a market held the number of shippers down, and also the 
amount they shippsd. This is quite true. H.R. 5023 is a just and 
a fair bill. It is a bill that will keep our chrome mines open and 
build up reserves. 

The bonus of $35 per ton, for not to exceed 5,000 tons, is practically 
the same as the Department of the Interior recommended last year 
as the figure the chrome mines in their opinion could operate at. 
Congressman Ullman’s bill, H.R. 5023, calls for an extra $10 per ton 
bonus for the first thousand tons of the 5,000. This the small miners 
feel is necessary as no small operator can produce for the same price 
as a large operator. May I add here that there are no bad feelings 
between the big operators and the small operators or prospectors. 
Practically all of the latter classification hope to turn their prospects 
and small mines over to the larger operators for a royalty and start 
hunting for another. Both classes of operators are necessary. There 
has been some concern as to the chrome miners being able to operate at 
the figures mentioned in H.R. 5023. I, myself, think that they can and 
it is also the opinion of the other operators I represent. Along with 
several others who have testified before this committee in the last 
few days, I feel that by letting our mines close for any period of 
time that we will lose a valuable asset, one that will be hard to evet 
replace, in time of emergency. Our chrome mines and mills, while 
they have suffered from a year’s shutdown, are still in fair operating 
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condition, and there are still chrome miners available who want to 
work in chrome, but who are fast going into other work. These miners 
(who work for wages) will be hard to get if our mines are closed 
much longer. Our equipment will have to be sold at a terrific sacrifice 
as it is primarily for mining and no one is in the market for that 
kind of equipment. But in case of an emergency, any mining equip- 
ment would be hard to get, along with having to train new crews, 
making it very expensive to start a chrome mine up. Using the last 
available figures on chrome production over the last 4 full years of 
production under the purchase program, Congressman Ullman’s 
chrome bill would cost less than $2 million a year. This is a small 
price for us to pay to keep a metal mining industry alive that is classed 
by all as one of our most strategic and critical minerals. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are quotations from hearings in the Senate and House 
on the long-range minerals program and the Domestic Minerals Act 


of 1958, and are good evidence of our position in the field of critical 

and strategic minerals. 
From the hearings before the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, 

House of Representatives, 85th Congress, on the Domestic Minerals 

Act of 1958, July 3, 17 and 18, 1958, page 15, lines 21 to 35, inclusive, 

~ ~ 

Secretary Seaton : 


In the relatively short space of half a century the demands for minerals and 
mineral products have grown so rapidly that the problems of maintaining an 
adequate supply of mineral raw materials have become increasingly critical and 
complex. Minerals and mineral fuels have become more vital elements than 
ever before in the security and economic welfare of the Nation. 

I wish to emphasize this point because, in the opinion of the Department 
of the Interior, the long-range problems of the Nation with reference to minerals 
are likely to be the problems of shortages and rising prices despite current 
surpluses, weak markets, and distress in some areas. 

In the long run, the growth of our economy will demand a greater and greater 
supply of minerals and will require our Nation and the other nations of the 


free world to explore, develop, and make wise use of the mineral resources 
available to all of us. 


Same source, page 17, lines 1 to 21, inclusive: 


The long-range outlook for mineral resource development in the United States 
is being currently affected by the temporarily lower level of economic activity. 
One of the serious impacts of the present economic situation is its discourage- 
ment to continued exploration. As prices decline and mine operators are forced 
to cut costs, they often reduce or eliminate entirely their exploration and de- 
velopment work. 

Unless the domestic mining industry continues systematically to search for 
hew commercial deposits, our minerals-producing industries will be unable 
to keep pace with the growing economy. 

The Department, with the full approval of the administration, has presented 
to the Congress proposed legislation that would enable the Government to 
share with the private enterprise the financial risks inherent in mineral explora- 
tion. The enactment of that measure remains an important item of unfinished 
business. 

I, therefore, respectfully urge this committee to give serious consideration to 
early action upon this proposal which is embodied in H.R. 12951. 
an Proposed legislation would give the Department of the Interior authority 


continue a program of financial assistance to mining companies to assure 
continuing exploration for new ore bodies. 


Same source, page 21, lines 12 to 41, inclusive: 
‘ \ major consideration in the adoption of the formula suggested by Senator 
Allott is the fact that the small mine is a necessary and vital part of the develon- 
oon of our minerals industry. There are only a few instances in the United 
States in which a great mine has come into production on a large scale initially. 
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Generally, the progression from an outcrop to a major producer is slow ang 
halting. Thus in order to insure the continuing development of large mines 
capable of supplying tomorrow’s mineral needs, we must provide for our sma}j 
mines today. 

The administration’s proposal of last year for production bonuses for bery| 
chromite, and columbium-tantalum apparently has not been completely under. 
stood. As you know, each of these commodities, together with several others 
was subject to a special purchase program under defense authority. These 
programs were entered into at a time when the United States had little or no 
production of these commodities and there was an urgent and immediate require. 
ment for greatly increased supplies of each of them. In the main, the defense 
inspired production programs achieved their purpose. Production in the United 
States was expanded. For these three commodities, however, there was a special] 
promise, first, of expanded uses in the foreseeable future, and, second, of sig- 
nificant technological breakthroughs in their treatment, beneficiation, and proe. 
essing. The production bonus program is not a support program. It is, rather, 
a program undertaken as an adjunct to the ongoing programs of research in the 
Government, and it is justified by the present and potential importance to the 
Nation of the commodities included in the proposal and by the foreseeable tech. 
nological advances that will affect their production and use. 

The administration originally proposed specific production bonuses for limited 
quantities of domestically produced beryl, chromite, and columbium-tantalum, 
Following hearings before this committee, the chairman and several members 
suggested that the Department take another look at the overall situation with 
respect to these commodities. This has been done. Accordingly, we are 
modifying our original proposals. 

Same source, same page, lines 51 to 55, inclusive: Our initial proposal for 
chromite called for a production bonus of $21 per long dry ton for not to exceed 
50,000 long dry tons annually. It is now recommended that this production 
bonus be fixed at $35 per long dry ton, but that there be no change in the annual 
or company limitations as contained in the administration’s original bill. 

Same source, page 22, lines 20 to 26, inclusive: One further point with respect 
to the chromite proposal needs clarification. The production bonus will be paid 
on the basis of 46 percent material. Premiums over this amount will apply to 
higher grade chromite and penalties to chromite of lower grades. A schedule or 
premiums and penalties will be contained in the regulations which will also 
apply to the chrome-iron ratio of the concentrates and fix the basic specifications 
on which the bonus will be computed. 

Same source, page 56, lines 24 to 29, inclusive: May I say this: I will repeat 
my pledge to you, Mr. Ullman. If we turn out to be wrong, and I do not think 
we will, and I devoutly hope we will. not—if we turn out to be wrong, we shall 
quite cheerfully and expeditiously come before this committee with some other 
type of proposal for chrome because we do not propose to see the chrome industry 
die on the vine. 


Hearing before the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, 85th Congress, 1st session, on the long-range minerals 
program, June 4, 1957, Secretary Seaton, page 82, lines 14 to 23, 
inclusive : : 

The basically short world supply, coupled with the strategic nature of three of 
these minerals—namely, beryl, columbium-tantalum, and chromite—as well as 
the heavy dependence of the United States on distant overseas sources of supply, 
underscore the desirability of making every effort to develop and maintain some 
production of these commodities from domestic sources. 

Hearing before the Committee on. Interior and Insular_ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, 85th Congress, 2d session, the Long-Range Minerals 
Program, April 28, 29, May 1, 2, June’9, 10, 11, 16, 18, 19, and 20, 
1958, Secretary Seaton, page 439, lines 4 to 8, inclusive: 

’ a 


Beryl.—The Defense Production Act purchase program for beryl still has 3 
years to run. Production in 1957 rose moderately from the 1956 level to 600) 


tons. We continue to support our proposal for a production bonus for this 
commodity, to enter into effect at the termination of the existing purchase 


program. 
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Same source, page 439, lines 18 to 26, inclusive: 


Chromite —The Defense Production Act program for chromite is drawing to a 
close. On the basis of the best information available, the program objectives 
will be filled within the next 4 or 5 months. There is pending before this 
committee a proposal which would provide for production bonuses for chromite. 

We urge the committee, in view of the short time available under the Defense 
Production Act authority’s program, to act rapidly on this proposal in order 
that there shall be no gap between the termination of the old program and the 
inauguration of the new. 


Same source, page 439, lines 38 to 41, inclusive: 


Columbium-tantalum.—We continue to support our proposal for a production 
ponus for domestically produced columbium-tantalum, to enter into effect at the 
termination of the current Public Law 733 program for these materials. 

The Bureau of Mines is spending approximately $71,000 in this fiscal year on 
this material. Extraction metallurgy, separation and reduction processes, and 
research on Chemical physical metallurgy are important elements of the Bureau’s 
work on this commodity. 

[ am quite sorry that I am unable to say whether or not we could 
produce enough chrome to fill our requirements in an emergency. 
Figures as to our actual requirements are unavailable. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. You may proceed, Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Ullman, who is not a member of the subcommittee, but a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
recognized. 

Mr. Uttman. I want to say Mr. Gardner is a native of my district. 
He has been a miner all his life. He is a small operator when we talk 
about mining, but a successful operator. He has made money in 
mining most of his life—fortunately. Unfortunately, he is out of 
business now. He is going to talk about chrome today, but he has 
had wide experience in gold mining in eastern Oregon. I am certainly 
happy to welcome you here before the committee. 

Mr. Garpner. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I realize that we are 
among friends here, and I do not think it is necessary to bear down 
on any of our testimony because it has been presented here before. 
I would like to call your attention to a few points. 

One of them is that the small miner needs help. We must have 
the prospectors and unless you can furnish an incentive for prospect- 
ing we will lose our miners. They go downtown and move in on the 
Government. We have to give them their unemployment money, their 
rocking-chair money, as they call it, but they are good people if you 
put them out inthe mountains. They will work. 

Also, in the chrome mining industry we have more proven reserves 
than we have ever had before. 

I am here today representing the small miners in California and 
Oregon. We feel that Congressman Ullman’s House bill 5023 is a 
very just and fair bill and in no way could be described as a depletion 
bill because there is not enough tonnage allowance in it to make a 
depletion bill of it. It is more of a prospecting and a development 
program bill. We do have in it though the part that calls for $10 
bonus for the first 1,000 tons out of the 5,000-ton allowance which is 
necessary in the small miner’s opinion. He cannot operate for what 


the larger operators can; therefore, he needs a little more incentive 
than the big miner. 


will be 
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As I present the table in my testimony, it will show the committee 
the caliber of the mining people that will be helped under this bil], 
The entire cost of the bill will be less than $2 million a year. We 
consider this a very small cost to keep the mining industry, ag the 
chrome industry, in operation. 

Turning to page 5, paragraph 4 of my statement, Secretary Seaton, 
addressing Mr. Ullman last year, said: 

“May I say this: I will repeat my pledge to you, Mr. Ullman, If 
we turn out to be wrong, and I do not think we will, and I devoutly 
hope we will not—if we turn out to be wrong, we shall quite cheerfully 
and expeditiously come before this committee with some other type 
of proposal for chrome because we do not propose to see the chrome 
industry die on the vine.” 

We have several statements from Secretary Seaton here upholding 
our stand that we are one of the most vital and critical minerals of 
all. It is a small industry and we would certainly appreciate some 
help. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all that I have at this time. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity, and all of the 
miners do. 

Mr. Asprnaun. Thank you very much. You will hold yourself in 
readiness ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The next witness that we shall hear from this morn- 
ing is Mr. Merrill Shoup, son of a former Governor of the State 
of Colorado. I will yield to my colleague from Colorado, Mr. 
Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. It gives me extraordinary pleasure to welcome 
before our committee Mr. Shoup. He is a personal friend of many 
years’ standing and an outstanding citizen of Colorado. Mr. Shoup 
is a prominent lawyer. He is president of the Golden Cycle Corp, 
and one of our leading executives. He has been very much con- 
cerned over the gold situation. He represents gold-producing com- 
panies. He is very much disturbed, not only about the production of 
gold, which has declined to its lowest point in history, but the gen- 
eral economy of this country. I am sure that he will have some very 
pertinent observations to make about our general fiscal policy. 


STATEMENT OF MERRILL SHOUP, PRESIDENT, GOLDEN CYCLE 
CORP., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Mr. Suovr. Thank you for those fine comments. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Merrill 
E. Shoup. I reside at 17 Broadmoor Avenue, Colorado Springs 
Colo. I am the president and a director of both the First 
National Bank of Canon City and the First National Bank of 
Cripple Creek, Colo. I am a director of the First National Bank in 
Grand Junction and the First National Bank of Colorado Springs; 
a director of the Denver & Rio Grande Western RR.; a director and 
the president of the Golden Cycle Corp. and Holly Sugar Corp., and 
an executive of other enterprises. I taught economics at Dartmouth 
College from 1921-22 and was an instructor in economics at Browt 
University from 1922-24. I subsequently studied law, then engaged 
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in a general legal practice in Colorado Springs before becoming a 
corporation executive. 

T appear before this fine committee in two capacities: First, and 
most important, as a patriotic American citizen genuinely concerned 
with the welfare of our Nation and where it is headed; secondly, as an 
individual who has been closely associated with the Colorado gold 
mining industry for more than 25 years, on behalf of the Colorado 
Mining Association and other similar organizations. 

I want to thank the Honorable Wayne N, Aspinall, chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and his fellow Con- 

ssmen for their recognition of the desperate condition in which the 
domestic mining industry is in today. I am sure you all know that 
the one-time virile domestic gold-mining industry of the United States 
today is practically nonexistent. The demise of the gold-mining in- 
dustry dates back to the war period immediately preceding the year 
1942 and the closing of the gold mines in the United States and Alaska 
by the provisions of the unnecessary War Production Order L-208, 
decreed October 8, 1942, from the results of which directive the in- 
dustry has never recovered. If domestic gold producers were con- 
sidering only their own sorry plight and the terrific cost to rehabilitate 
and restore their gold-mining properties, they need a bonus of at least 
$70 per ounce an all newly mined domestic gold or a monetary gold 
price of at least $100 per ounce, either of which events would raise 
immediately a loud chorus of objections. 

If the monetary gold price were raised to $100 per ounce, the argu- 
ment immediately would be made that it would be of great aid to Rus- 
sia. Asa matter of fact, the payment of a bonus of $70 per ounce on 
all newly mined domestic gold could not in any manner help Russia. 
It would cost about $100 million per year to pay this bonus, vehiek sum, 
compared to the billions of dollars our Nation has paid out in the past 
years and will pay in future years in farm subsidies, is insignificant. 
The bonus payment would aid in the rehabilitation and restoration of 
the gold mining industry and, in addition, help to carry the costs of 
producing copper, lead, zinc, and other complex ores of the type which 
carry a small gold content. The bonus would stimulate gold produc- 
tion, help rebuild our rapidly dwindling gold supply, help restore 
people’s confidence in our continually deteriorating and depreciating 
dollar, help check our continuing inflation and be to the best long- 
range economic and financial interest of our people. In addition to 
the payment of a bonus, the following measures should concurrently be 
put into effect: 

1. Convertibility should be restored. An American statesman, after 
the Civil War, discussing a return to gold convertibility, once said, 
“The way to resume is to resume.” 

2, A ise market for gold should be established and the producer 
permitted to sell his gold either to the U.S. Treasury at $35 per ounce 
or to any other purchaser at any price he can get. The $70 per ounce 
bonus should be paid only on newly mined gold sold to the Treasury. 

3. Ownership of gold is a private property right which has been 
taken away from citizens of the United States and should be restored 
to them at the earliest possible moment. 

I turn now to one of the most fundamental issues confronting our 


Nation, the solution to which must be worked out by the Congress and 
425175919 
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the administration. I respectfully call your attention to the basic 
underlying factors vitally affecting our Nation’s present and future 
financial and economic welfare. 

1. The U.S. gold stock is at its lowest point in 13 years, approxi- 
mately $20 billion compared to $25 billion in 1949, and the drain on 
our gold continues. To date in 1959, it amounts to almost $400 mil. 
lion, during the past 16 months to more than $2,500 million. Of the 

$20 billion more than $12 billion (the required gold reserves fixed by 
low to back our currency) is earmarked as the minimum amount neces- 

sary. Best available estimates are that from $13 billion to $16 billion 
are now held in net claims of foreign countries against our gold, which 
indicates a possible gold deficit against our gold stock of ‘betw een $5 
billion and $8 billion. 

2. The ratio of claims (U.S. required gold reserves plus foreign 
short-term dollar balances) to U.S. gold reserves is now about. 145 per- 
cent, which shows the greatest deficiency of gold reserves in this coun- 
try since the end of World War I. ¢ ‘onsideri ing our net gold position 
(the ratio of U.S. required gold reserves plus for ‘elgn short- term dollar 
balances to U.S. gold reserves, or claims to reserves) since the end of 
World War I, we note the following: Gold flowed toward the United 
States to 1925; away from the | Tnited States to 1929: toward the 
United States until 1934; away from the United States to 1944; to- 

ward the United States to 1949; and aw ay from the United States for 
the last 10 years, or since 1949. Since the end of World War I, total 
claims on the U.S. gold reserve have exceeded U.S. gold reserves only 
during 1927-29, in 1944, and 1953-59. Today’s excess of 45 percent 
of claims over gold reserves holds the record of deficiencies; the year 
1934, when claims were only 41 percent of reserves, holds the recor don 
the plus side. The outflow of gold contracts credit, thus raising inter- 
est. rates and depressing bond prices. 

3. Gold, the basis of all good money, both historically and in the 
world of today, has been taken from our gold reserve by foreigners 
in record amounts since the end of 1957 because foreigners apparently 
consider our $35 selling price as a great bargain. If no further gold 
drain to foreigners from our Treasur y occurs, our additional contribu- 
tion of $344 million in gold to the International Monetary Fund will 
shortly reduce our gold reserves to about $19.8 billion and at the same 
time raise foreign ‘claims on our gold reserves to about $18 billion. 
Should the gold drain then progress, we will shortly see our reserves 
to be insufficient even to meet foreign claims. 

4. We continue to permit foreigners to buy our gold at the bargain 
price of $35 per ounce, while this same right is denied to American 
citizens. 

5. No one in our national administration will admit that our na- 
tional financial and fiscal policy is one of “giveaway,” but the fact 
remains that we have continued to lose gold since 1949 despite the fact 
that the United States during this period has continuously exported 
— goods and services than she has imported. 

Americans now are burdened with taxes approximating 37 
Bs wan of their income. Our Nation’s debts and guarantees amount 
almost to the unbelievable sum of $600 billion. Our Governments 
having difficulty to sell its long-term bonds to the public. Americans 
appear to be moving from the dollar into the stock market: in an ap- 
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parent attempt to hedge against inflation, and, as above pointed out, 
foreigners continue to buy our gold at what they no doubt consider 
a bargain price, $35 per ounce, all of which continues to feed the 
fires of inflation. Russia appears to have substantial gold reserves 
is a substantial gold producer, and it is now well known that a gold 
ruble for use in external trade is very high in Khrushchev’s plans, that 
this ruble can be backed by Russia’s large gold horde which, at this 
time when U.S: gold stocks are down and rapidly declining further, 
may seem to Moscow to be the propitious time to enter a gold ruble 
into competition with the deteriorating American dollar which can 
lead to the ruble displacing the dollar as the No. 1 currency in in- 
ternational trade and relegate the United States to a secondary power 
insofar as world commerce is concerned. 

7. Our high taxes cannot be raised higher. The Treasury is hav- 
ing difficulty in selling bonds even at historical bargain prices; and 
paper money has been issued in amounts to depress its value. U.S. 
Government bonds are now at new historic low prices which means 
that everyone, individual and institution, who bought a Government 
obligation at any time over the years now has a substantial loss. 

Because the gold problem has become so vitally important to the 
present and future welfare of our Nation, we respectfully urge your 
committee at the earliest possible date to ask that the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee call public hearings and take prompt action 
using all its congressional powers to restore our dollar to its one-time 
high leadership which, if it 1s not done, will mean the American citi- 
zens can unconfidently look forward to: 

(a) The further deterioration and decline in the purchasing 
power of the American dollar. 

(b) The loss of billions of dollars in income and principal to 
persons dependent for their livelihood upon income from pen- 
sions, savings, retirement funds, life insurance, bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks with a fixed return, and other similar assets. 

(ec) The further worsening of our trade balances with an in- 
creasingly greater loss to our American producers who, because 
of increasing inflation and cheaper dollars, are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to compete with foreign nations. This inevitably 
must lead to greater imports, smaller exports, curtailment of in- 
dustry, less employment and detriment and loss to our entire 
economic system. 

(d) Increasing difficulties for the U.S. Treasury to finance and 
refinance our huge Government debt and to higher interest costs 
and all other attendant difficulties. 

I am indebted to my friend and associate, B. Barret Griffith, of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., one of the Nation’s foremost gold and mone- 
tary students for his help in assembling data for this statement. 

I could discuss the gold problem and its effect upon the lives and 
happiness of our people for hours, but the committee has many other 
witnesses to be heard, and I thank you for your courtesy and patient 
attention. 

I would like to present a speech that I made in 1953 which, in my 
Opinion, is just as good today as it was then. Once in a while you 
can prove by your statement that you are a prophet. 
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(The speech referred to is as follows:) 
{| Reprinted from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Thursday, June 25, 1953] 
SounD MONEY OR DEPRESSION 
(By Merrill E. Shoup, President the Holly Sugar Corp.’) 


Stating we stand on the threshold of collapse-of our economic struc- 
ture, unless stern measures are soon taken to end debasement of our 
currency, Mr. Shoup urges Congress enact pending bills to restore gold 
standard. Holds gold is world’s best medium of exchange, and concludes 
“we can replace the hidden seizure of wealth through inflation by orderly 
processes, under hard-money currencies.” , 


California’s tremendous growth, both in your great southland, and all the 
rest of the State, is the wonder of the world, and apparently there is no end 
to the population increase and prosperity ahead. Your growth parallels and 
exceeds the progress America has made particularly during the last 25 years in 
every line of endeavor. Today, we enjoy, at least on the surface, the greatest 
prosperity in all our history. America has completely confused capitalists, 
Communists and Socialists of textbook definition. American businessmen and 
industries under free enterprise have given our people more of the good things 
of life than the philosophies of socialism and communism have dared to promise. 


American businessmen, through efficient production, advertising and sales, have 


literally obliterated the distinction between class and social groups in this 
country. Nowhere else in the world do rich men and poor men shave with the 
same kind of razor, drink the same brand of orange juice at breakfast and ride 
to work in comparable automobiles. Nowhere else in the world does everyone 
look at the same programs over the same mass-produced television sets and 
enjoy the same kinds of foods from the same model refrigerators. With sound 
money, American businessmen can continue to furnish our Nation and the 
world radios, television sets, automobiles, electrical machinery and all the other 
good things of life and, in return, import tin, tungsten, chromite, bananas, musk, 
bauxite and all the other raw materials and commodities which we need. 


HOW CAN WE PRESERVE THIS PROSPERITY ? 


How can we retain these gains and make further progress? First, and fore- 
most, America must return to sound currency at the earliest possible moment. 
History repeats itself, and that of our Nation is no exception. History records 
five distinct steps in the long economic cycle which every nation in the world 
some time has gone through. All have not survived. First, currency debase- 
ment: second, issuance of irredeemable paper or fiat currency, followed by great 
government and consumer credit expansion, which leads to higher prices, higher 
costs, spiraling inflation and a steady decline in the purchasing power of money; 
third, when these inflationary forces become too great to be controlled, a col- 
lapse of the economic structure built upon inflated prosperity: fourth, depres- 
sion: and fifth, the return to sound currency and a drastic economic shakeout 
with all its attendant misery and suffering before resumption of the unhappy 
cycle. Our Nation has now passed through the first two steps: Currency de- 
basement and the issuance of irredeemable paper currency with the greatest 
credit expansion of all time, high prices, high costs, spiraling inflation and a 50- 
cent dollar. We stand on the threshold of the third step, collapse of our economic 
structure, which, unless stern measures are soon taken to ward it off, will be 
followed by depression. We have in our power the means to avoid it if only 
we will use our intelligence and our resources. 


DEBASEMENT OF OUR CURRENCY 


In modern times currency debasement means that people involuntarily give 
their gold to the government in exchange for paper money and a lot of promises. 
This happened to us. Some may ask how and when was our currency de- 
based. The whole story is now a matter of history, and I will attempt to spell 
it out step by step. Despite the fact that the Democratic 1932 party platform 
contained a sound currency commitment referred to repeatedly in speeches by 





14 speech delivered by Mr. Shoup to the members of the Los Angeles Rotary Club, Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 5, 1953. 
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the party’s presidential candidate (as for example when he spoke at Brooklyn, 
November 4, 1932, stating: “We advocate a sound currency to be preserved at all 
hazards. That, I take it, is plain English,”). This promise was promptly re- 
pudiated after he became President, as set out in the record by Government 
documents : 

(1) On March 6, 1933, the President proclaimed the banking holiday and au- 
thorized gold to be used during that period only under license. The Treasurer 
of the United States was prohibited from making any payments in gold during 
that period unless licensed to do so by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(2) On March 9, 1933, by Act of Congress, all people were required to deliver 
their gold to the United States Treasury. 

(3) On March 10, 1933, the exportation of gold was prohibited except as 
authorized by the Secretary of Treasury. 

(4) On April 5, 1933, the President issued an order forbidding the holding 
of gold coin, gold bullion, and gold certificates with a few minor exceptions. 
Although I have been in the gold mining industry for more than 20 years, 
I had to take our 9-year-old daughter to the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton to show her gold coins. 

(5) On May 12, 1935, provision was made for fiat money, devaluation of 
the dollar and for a variety of other forms of currency depreciation. Ali newly 
created paper money was declared full legal tender for all debts, and the Presi- 
dent was authorized to alter the weight of the gold and silver dollar by procla- 
mation with the provision he could not reduce it by more than 50 percent. 

(6) By Public Resolution No. 10, approved June 10, 1933, : 


whey 


ili gold clauses in 
contracts were abrogated. In fact, gold clauses in contracts were declared to be 
against public policy. 

(7) On August 28, 1933, another order was issued requiring the people to 
relinquish their gold. 

(8) On August 29, 1935, the sale of gold to the arts and 
regulated ; and finally 

(9) On Junuary 30, 1984, the Gold Reserve Act of 19384 was approved by the 
President. It required the President to fix the weight of the gold dollar at 
not more than 60 percent and not less than 50 percent of the then existing weight. 
On January 31, 1934, the President devalued the gold dollar by approximately 
41 percent. 

The Administration took numerous other steps, but the final net result was 
that the ownership of gold coin and bullion, which over the centuries had been 
a personal property right, was taken away from all its citizens by our Govern- 
ment. It then became and is now a crime to possess gold coins with some few 
exceptions and under certain regulations. The stage was then set for the 
entry of the triple villains, Inflation, Irredeemable Money, and Dollar Deprecia- 
tion, who were to rob American citizens of their birthright. Presses ran over- 
time printing irredeemable paper money, Government and consumer credit has 
pyramided, and all the destroying forces of inflation have been turned loose. 
Currency was debased not only in the United States, but paper currency and 
inflation became worldwide. 


industry was 


AMERICANS LOST THEIR CONTROL OVER GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


So long as gold and paper money were freely convertible and the total amount 
of paper money which could be issued and in circulation based upon fixed gold 
reserves (up to 40 percent), we had an automatic check over the volume of 
currency and credit. Had this check been retained, it would have made im- 
possible our present financial mess. The 22% billion in gold now buried in 
Fort Knox, if freely available and if used on a fixed reserve basis, would have 
furnished an automatic check against inflation and dollar depreciation. But, 
when the gold was seized from its owners and buried in the ground, the politi- 
cians, bureaucrats, and money managers were ready for a field day—and this 
we have had. Billions of irredeemable paper money are now in circulation, 
tredit expansion has become the greatest of all our times, deficit spending has 
become the rule, and our national debt has reached almost astronomical propor- 
tions and threatens to go higher, but we are not yet finished. 

Despite President Roosevelt’s statements on July 3 and again on October 22, 
1938, that he sought “to establish and maintain a dollar which will not change 
its purchasing and debt paying power during the succeeding generation,” the 
purchasing power of our dollar is now at the lowest recorded level since the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve System. 
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On the basis of the Consumers Price Index (with prices for 1935-39 at 100) 
the purchasing power of the dollar on June 15, 1952 was less than 50 cents. It 
has been calculated that the total loss, due to the depreciated dollar, on the 
average value of all life insurance policies, all time deposits in banks and al] 
E, F, and G savings bonds held during 1941-50 was more than $116 billion using 
the index of wholesale prices with 1926=100 and converting the purchasing 
power of 1950 dollars into 1941 dollars. This poorly understood loss is a hun. 
dred times the estimated total loss of $1,091,000,000 by deposits in suspended 
banks during the years 1921-1933. I quote the above from “Monetary Notes,” 
published by Walter BE. Spahr, professor of economics at New York University 
and one of the great monetary experts of our times. : 


CONGRESS CAN AND MUST RESTORE HARD MONEY 


The Republican Party is pledged to make paper money good and make it freely 
convertible. Pending now before the Congress of the United States are three 
gold standard bills, in which the intent and end result are identical. These 
bills are the ones introduced by Congressman Reed, of New York, H.R. 2138: 
Congressman Hare, of Maine, H.R. 442; and Congressman Hiestand, of Cali- 
fornia, H.R. 3981. The provisions of all three bills are substantially identical, 
Each requires our currency to be redeemed in gold coin on demand. Each re. 
affirms our standard of $35 for 1 ounce of pure gold; and each states that gold 
coins shall contain 1554, grains of gold, nine-tenths fine per dollar. 

In connection with a return to the gold standard, Senator Hugh Butler re 
cently mailed a questionnaire to 15,000 businessmen in all sections of our coun- 
try, asking, among other questions, whether or not each favored the return to 
a complete gold standard. The Senator reports that more than 5,000 replies 
have been received to date, and they are overwhelmingly in favor of a return 
to the gold standard. Public interest in sound money is greater than at any 
time for many years, and the reason is readily apparent. The public has seen 
the purchasing power of its dollar decline to 50 percent or less, the purchasing 
power of the principal invested in pension funds, trusts, life insurance, annuities, 
bonds, and preferred stocks decline by half, the purchasing power of income 
from pensions, life insurance proceeds, and fixed obligations cut 50 percent, and 
has real cause to be alarmed with the future of our economy. 


GOLD, THE WORLD’S BEST MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 


Gold is the oldest and only generally accepted money known to mankind. 
According to my friend and associate, Barret Griffith, of Colorado Springs, Colo, 
“God made gold before he made money managers and paper. As a matter of 
fact God made gold before he made sex. Gold is mentioned in the 12th verse 
of the second chapter of Genesis. God didn’t make Eve out of Adam’s rib until 
10 verses later. From gold’s origin told us in the Bible and history, there is 
every reason for gold’s value in the minds of men. Gold was given to us and 
has been used as a measure of wealth and for protection against governments. 
Because man accepted God’s gift of gold and sex there has always been com- 
parison of other values to them.” 

Gold is honest and is trusted by all the world as the basis of exchange and 
measure of currency value to a degree not even approached by any other thing. 
Gold is rightly regarded as better security than paper promises, notes, and 
currency issued by governments. Gold is a commodity in unfailing demand, 
with wide acceptability. It exists in sufficient quantities to meet exchange 
needs, but is not so abundant as to lose its desirability; it is so durable it will 
not lose its exchange power through decay or deterioration: it can be divided 
into small units and used in transactions involving small or large amounts; 
it is homogeneous, and all parts or units have a uniform value and can be 
equally divided; it can be transported and is easily recognized: it has value 
stability so when contracts are made involving future payment of money, both 
parties can have reasonable assurance that payments made in the future in gold 
will have the same absolute and relative position at the end of the contract 
at the beginning. 

So it is no accident that gold alone for more than 5,000 years has possessed 
and still possesses more completely than any other commodity all characteristics 
of sound currency. Through the centuries no other medium has been found 
which as completely fits all monetary standards demanded by the world. 
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History records that since the beginning of civilization the nation possessing 
at any given period the greatest gold stock, if it has used that gold as hard money 
and in trade, has during that period always led the rest of the world in progress, 

achievement, and advancement. Chronologically, Portugal, Spain, Holland, 


France, and, after the Napoleonic Wars, England, each in turn enjoyed great 
world leadership while each had and used gold. 


THE WAY TO CONVERT IS TO CONVERT 


To restore convertibility, the first need is the will todoit. An American states- 


y, once said, 
“The way to resume is to resume.” In the present environment the way to make 
currencies convertible is to make them convertible. A return to free converti- 
bility will create stability for our economy. First, it will hold to a large degree 
the economic gains our Nation has achieved; second, it will prevent a further 
decline in our dollar and our savings, and when this is done the purchasing 
power of the dollar will become greater; third, it will take away from modern 
money managers, politicians, and bureaucrats the power to tax us in hidden 
ways by the use of irredeemable paper money and credit; fourth, it will help to 
eut and control the expenditures of all branches of our Government; and fifth, 
it will expedite all trade, the only alternative to fascism. Moreover, if, as, and 
when our American dollar is stabilized, made fully convertible into gold, the 
example will help the rest of the world to stabilize its currencies, to stop further 
debasement, and allow us to retain our constructive American influence. We 
ean have peace, trade, and real prosperity. We can replace the hidden seizure 
of goods during war through inflation by orderly processes if each and every one 
of us insist upon hard money and sound currency. Depression can be warded 
off. Are we going to use the intelligence and great power of our people to do it 
or are we going to follow the primrose path to ruin? The answer lies in the 
hands of more than 150 million American citizens. 


Mr. Suour. First of all, we want to express to the Honorable Wayne 
Aspinall and your fine committee our appreciation of your under- 
standing of the plight in which the mining industry of the United 
States finds itself today. 

I am appearing here today in a sort of dual capacity, first of all, 
the Colorado Mining Association and other similar institutions, but 
perhaps what is more important, what is happening to this great Na- 
tion of ours on financial and fiscal policy because of this steady drain 
of gold from our Nation. 

Insofar as rehabilitation of gold mines is concerned, I do not see 
how they are ever going to rehabilitate the gold mines in the foresee- 
able future. The gold-mining industry was deliberately and caleu- 
latedly murdered in 1942. The right to hold gold was taken away 
from the citizens of the United States and given to the citizens of every 
other country in the world, and there we “sit today. 

There is only one way that the gold-mining industry of the United 
States can be helped insofar as we can rehabilitate the mines, and 
that is by giving us a subsidy, if vou please. I did not use to believe 
in subsidies, but ev erybody else has them now and that seems to be 
our way of life in this country today, a subsidy of at least $70 an ounce 
on all newly mined gold sold to the U.S. Treasury. 

There is only one thing to do as far as the gold-mining industry 
is concerned, and that is to subsidize it, if you please, or call it any- 
thing you want. Subsidize it like you do wheat. and ev ery other crop. 
This much is certainly true about gold: We have enough room left 
in the hole at Fort Knox at the rate we are giving our gold away to 
foreign countries at a bargain price that we will not have to build a 
lot of bins or storage places to put it. We have plenty of room for 
the gold that will be produced by a subsidy. The subsidy would cost 
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not to exceed $100 million a year, which is peanuts compared to the 
other subsidies being given to other elements of our economy with 
which you gentlemen are very familiar. 1 

I am far more concerned, as I sit here today, with where this great 
Nation of ours is headed. I am speaking now as I think—and I believe 
that I am a patriotic American—where we are headed on this whole 
gold problem. 


In the paper this morning one economist. said that this outflow of 


gold is fine, it is what we want, it will stimulate foreign trade. Today 
the United States sits with 20 billion dollars’ worth of gold which it 
has at Fort Knox which we think is ours. If you take the $12 billion 
that we have to back up our currency and the claims of foreign coun- 
tries against our gold, plus the $344 million we have to put up to the 
International Monetary Fund, this great Nation of ours sits with $20 
billon worth of gold which we think we own with $18 billion worth 
of claims against it. The economists of the administration gay, 
“Well, it is nothing to worry about.” I cannot help but feel as I read 
release after release stating that everything is fine, everything is all 
right, it is a lot like a quotation from Shakespeare: “Me thinkest 
thou protesteth too vehemently,” or words to that effect. They speak 
of the selfish gold miners. There are none left. 

What I am worried about is where this great Nation of ours is 
headed. 

Now, I want to hit some of the high spots of the monetary plight of 
the United States. Americans now are burdened with taxes approxi- 
mating 37 percent of their income. Our Nation’s debts and guarantees 
amount to the almost unbelievable sum of $600 billion. Our Gover- 
ment is having difficulty to sell its long-term bonds to the public. 
Americans appear to be moving from the dollar in the stock market in 
an apparent attempt to hedge against inflation, and, as pointed out, 
foreigners continue to buy our gold at what they no doubt consider a 
bargain price, $35 per ounce, all of which continues to feed the fires 
of inflation. 

Russia appears to have substantial gold reserves, is a substantial 
gold producer, and it is now well known that a gold ruble for use in 
external trade is very high in Khrushchev’s plan, that this ruble can 
be backed by Russia’s large gold hoard, which, at this time when 
United States gold stocks are down and rapidly declining, may seem 
to Moscow to be the propitious time to enter a gold ruble into competi- 
tion with the deteriorating American dollar, which can lead to the 
ruble displacing the dollar as the No. 1 currency in international trade 
and relegate the United States to a secondary power insofar as world 
commerce is concerned. 

No one in our national administration will admit that our national 
finance and fiscal policy is one of give-away, but the fact remains that 
we have continued to lose gold since 1949 despite the fact that the 
United States during this period has continuously exported more 
goods and services than she has imported. 

I was at the International Monetary Conference in Geneva last year 
and sat next to one of the Russian delegates and he said: 


Do you know, Mr. Shoup, we do not understand your country. We are doing 
everything in our country to build up the production of gold, to get gold, and you 
are doing everything you can to give your gold away, to get rid of it. 
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He then said: 


One of these days we will back our trade ruble with gold and we will have a 
situation that will give your Nation something to think about. 

These Russians have a habit of telling you a year in advance what 
they are going to do, and then they do it. 

Rcbause this gold problem has become so vitally important to the 

resent and future welfare of our Nation, we respectfully urge your 
committee at the earliest possible date to ask the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee to call public hearings and take prompt action 
using all of its congressional powers to restore our dollar to its one- 
time high leadership which, if it is not done, will mean the American 
citizen can unconfidently look forward to the further deterioration and 
decline of the purchasing power of the American dollar and the loss 
of billions of dollars in income and principal to persons dependent for 
their livelihood upon income from pensions, savings, retirement funds, 
life insurance, bonds and preferred stocks with a fixed return, and 
other similar assets; the further worsening of our trade balances with 
an increasingly greater loss to our American producers who, because 
of increasing inflation and cheaper dollars, are finding it increasingly 
difficult to compete with foreign nations. 

This inevitably must lead to greater imports, smaller exports, cur- 
tailment of industry, less employment, and detriment and loss to our 
entire economic life. 

As I say, I am naturally interested in the rehabilitation of the gold 
mine. It is going to be a hard thing to do. Over and above all that, 
and fundamentally as an American citizen, I am interested in where 
we are headed and what is going to happen to the savings, the income 
of millions of dollars to Americans who have worked hard and saved 
all their money to be able to support themselves in their old age, so 
that they will not have to ask for charity. When they get ready to 
retire thev will not be able to afford it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Our next witness is Mr. B. F. Pitman, of San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Suovp. I do not think he is here. 

Mr. Asprnati. Will you be able to remain this afternoon for the 
panel ? 

Mr. Snovr. Yes. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Our next witness is a good friend of all Okla- 
homans in Washington and former president of our Oklahoma State 
Society. He is Mr. Elgin Groseclose of Washington, D.C. 


STATEMENT OF ELGIN GROSECLOSE, FINANCIAL COUNSEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr, Grosrciose. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
thank you for this privilege of appearing before your committee to 
give testimony in regard to the condition of the silver-producing in- 
dustry of this country as it is affected by public policy of the United 
States. My name is Elgin Groseclose, and I have been a consulting 
economist in this city since 1944, with brief intervals of official service. 
Tappear before you on behalf of the Sunshine Mining Co. of Spokane, 
Wash., which produces silver, copper, lead, and antimony. 
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I have been a student of the silver question since 1923 when I en- 
tered official service as a special agent in the Department of Commerce 
and was assigned to specialize on ‘Far Eastern financial questions. As 
silver was then the common medium of exchange throughout Asia, 
one of my main jobs was to study the monetary influenc es upon trade, 
the role ‘of silver in trade, and the international movements of the 
precious metals. 

INFLATION IN SOVIET CAUCASUS 


I had had some previous practical experience with the silver ques- 
tion as a relief worker in war-devastated Armenia and the Soviet 
Caucasus. I witnessed the effect of a paper money inflation in aggra- 
vating anarchy, starvation, and despair; and I also visited scenes of 
relative security, comfort, and prosperity where the only acceptable 
medium of payments was silver coin. I became persuaded that a freely 
circulating metallic money, of known weight and fineness, and hence 
impervious to official dilution and manipulation, was the surest founda- 
tion of material prosperity, political tranquility, and public security. 

Subsequently, while teaching at the University of Oklahoma, I had 
opportunity to study the historical record of man’s experience with 
money, from the time of the first reported debasement of the stand- 
ard— ‘by Solon the lawgiver, in Athens in the seventh century B.C.— 
to the devaluation of the dollar in 1934. The results of my research 
appeared in a work entitled “Money: The Human Conflict,” pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma Press in 1935. 


ANTI-INFLATION MEASURES IN IRAN 


During World War IT, I was able to test the principles which I 
had earlier observed both during my war-relief service and in my his- 
torical research. In 1943, I was appointed treasurer general of Iran 
by the Iranian Parliament. The country was seesawing on the edge 
of an economic abyss—the result of an occupation by three foreign 
powers, inability to collect taxes, and an uncontrolled inflation. My 
job was to deal with the inflation. 

Iran, I should explain, had abandoned its good silver for irredeem- 
able paper money. The money I had known during my earlier resi- 
dence in Iran was a silver piece of about 63.9 grains weight? and 
worth, at present prices for silver, about 12 cents. In 1931, the gold 
standard had been introduced, but because of the inability of the gov- 
ernment to maintain the required reserves, the actual value of the 
paper in circulation soon separated from its nominal value, and by the 
time I reached Iran in 1943, prices had reached fantastic heights. I 
found that one of my weekly chores was to supervise the unloading 
of bales of paper money freshly printed in England and flown to Iran 
to pay the occupation costs. Another was to supervise the burning of 
wornout paper money turned in for fresh. 

The principal step I took was to recommend that a free market for 
the precious metals be reestablished, and that the occupation forces 

pay for their expenditures in gold rather than credits at the Federal 
Reserve bank and the Bank of England. With a free market for gold, 
the metal would resume its historic function as a store of value. In 


14.603392 grams, 0.900 fine, The quarter dollar (United States) contains 6.25 grams, 
0.900 fine. 
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the absence of the precious metals those who could were hoarding 
wheat and copper, both needed for the war. I would have pr eferred 
to recommend the importation of silver, because gold was too expen- 
sive for the man of moderate means—the peasant with an Ali Baba 
jar of hidden wheat or a bar of copper—to purchase in the small 
quantities he could afford ; but there was no longer a mint able to con- 
vert silver bullion into coinage. We therefore settled on gold. My 
recommendation was adopted, after some reluctance upon the part of 
our British friends, who feared the consequence of such a bold policy. 
It was successful and the policy was subsequently extended through- 
out the Middle East war theater. 

I have related this experience because it is significant to what I wish 
to say, namely, that despite economic testimony and opinion to the 
contrary, and the legislation on the books of most countries, even of 
Asia, restricting the market in the precious metals, they still have an 
important function as money, and in your consider ation of the silver 
question this function cannot be dismissed. You cannot legislate gold 
ad silver out of existence as money. There is an analogy with alcohol, 
in reverse: statesmen and monetary economists have legislated the 
world into a drunken orgy of paper money; but throughout the world 
there continues to exist a hunger for a more nourishing substance. If 
in the West wheat bread satisfies physical hunger and gold the eco- 
nomic hunger, in the East it is the rice bowl and the silver coin. For 
all its apparent progress, no country of Asia—or for that matter, few 
outside Europe and the North American Continent—can yet afford 
the luxury of gold money: and no country in the world has yet 
demonstrated the moral capacity to deal with managed paper money. 

These considerations are significant to the questions before your 
committee for the reason that the United States is the only power 
in the world that controls any substantial quantity of silver; it is the 
only Government of which I know that maintains silver as an official 
element in its monetary system. The U.S. silver certificate is the only 
paper money in the world that is freely convertible into the metal 
which it purports to represent; the 1,739,439,000 ounces of silver in 
the U.S. monetary reserve * is the only substantial reserve of this 
metal anywhere. 

I bring these facts to your attention because there is an opinion 
abroad that this silver is a political hoard accumulated to satisfy a 
powerful silver mining lobby, and having no other utility; and there 


Is a persistent demand from certain quarters that this hoard be liqui- 
dated and sold in the market. 





DEMAND FOR SILVER IN ASIA—-WORLD WAR I 


This is perhaps not the forum to argue monetary economics, but 
since the resolution which has generated these hearings is specifically 
concerned with the importance and consequences of stockpiling of 
metals, I will discuss this silver reserve from the viewpoint of its 
importance to the national security. 

In 1918, when we found ourselves in a life and death struggle with 
the Central Powers, the importance of the resources of Asia, both 
in terms of manpower and of raw materials, became crucial. Great 





2 As of Mar. 31, 1959. 
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Britain, which then ruled India, had unwisely followed a facile mone. 
tary theory in vogue, that of the universal gold standard, and had 
early in the century demonetized silver in India in favor of a theoreti. 
cal gold standard.* India was a lukewarm participant in the European 
war, and the Indian merchants showed little confidence in the British 
cause. At least they became unwilling to accept checks on the bank 
of England in payment for the jute and manganese and ordnance they 
were shipping, and for the supplies they were delivering to the British 
bases in India. They demanded precious metal. Silver was ac- 
ceptable, for the Indian peasant was acquainted with silver, and 
brought it for adornment of his wife, or as a hedge against a bad year, 
or as a dowry for a bride. England, however, had no silver. It had 
unwisely sold off its own stock. It turned in desperation to the United 
States. Congress, by the Pittman Act, authorized the Treasury to 
melt down silver dollars to the extent of 200 million ounces and to sell 
the metal to Great Britain. This metal was in turn shipped to India 
and converted into silver rupees. 

Hardly had the war ended, however, when this salutary lesson in 
monetary economics was forgotten. In fact, during the following 
decade, under the influence of American “money doctors,” one country 
after another, in Asia and Latin America, demonetized silver for a 
spurious gold standard in which the gold was locked up and the 
people forced to do business with circulating media of paper or in- 
ferior metals like nickel, copper, and even aluminum. 

Silver dropped in price as these supplies from melting down of 
coinage came on to the markets. Meantime the inflation engendered 
by uncontrolled paper money issues came to a climax in a crisis of 
worldwide dimensions and influence. 


SILVER IN WORLD WAR II 


As a measure to support the silver market, driven down as it was 
by the double impact of demonetization and decline in industrial use, 
Congress passed a number of acts to support the price of silver, chief 
of which was the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. At the time this aet 
was passed, the Treasury had less than 20 million ounces of free 
silver.¢ Asa result of the operations of the Silver Purchase Act and 
related legislation, the Treasury held at the time World War IT broke 
out, about a billion and a quarter ounces of free silver,> that is, silver 
not securing certificates of deposit. In those days, this seemed to 
many like a needless waste of Treasury resources in the interests of 
the silver lobby. The critics overlooked three elements in the situa- 
tion. First, that the operation of the legislation resulted in a sub- 
stantial net profit to the Government from the seigniorage on the 
silver coined.6 The amount of this profit was roughly market value 
of the approximately billion and a quarter ounces. Second, the 
operation differed from other subsidy operations of the Treasury, such 
as the purchases of agricultural surpluses and the grants and aid to 
foreign governments, in that the result has been a market profit. The 


3The actual reserve was largely composed of sterling balances in London. 

4 That is, not heid in trust against certificates of deposit outstanding. 

5 As of June 29, 1940, 1,284,390,578 fine ounces. 

6 The differences between the market price paid for silver, ranging between 50 cents and 
90 cents an ounce, and the coinage or statutory value of $1.29 plus per ounce. 
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silver acquired differs from butter and wheat in that it is compara- 
tively nondepreciable ; storage costs are small; moreover, the value 
has steadily risen over the years, rather than dropped. 

Third, what was most unexpected by most everyone was the 
immense wartime utility of this stock of precious metal. 


SILVER AS STRATEGIC RESERVE 


With the renewal of war in 1939 a demand again arose in Asia for 
silver, Despite decades of acquaintance with paper money, and de- 
spite official efforts to wean the populations from silver coin, the 
masses of working people rebelled against paper money. Peasants, 
laborers, artisans, and native hierarchies were no longer content to 
acce t the official promises to pay which were tendered them for the 
product of their hands and soil. This phenomenon was not limited 
to India, nor could the demand for silver be satisfied by a mere 200 
million ounces as in World War I. Again the U.S. Treasury vaults 
were opened, and through the mechanics of the Lend-Lease Act, 410 
million ounces of silver were shipped to Asia and the South Seas to 
meet commercial balances. I have already related in brief how it 
happened that because the mints were in disrepair in Iran the demand 
for precious metal in this war theater was met by gold rather than 
silver. 

But this is not all. In addition to the monetary demand for silver, 
a massive and altogether unprecedented call for silver arose in indus- 
try—chiefly, it is true, to replace scarce copper in bus bars, but also 
in other applications—and over 900 million ounces were lent to domes- 
tic industry through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
another 167 million ounces were sold outright. 

Even these outpourings of silver did not meet the demand. Nor 
did the grim lessons of war seem to sink into the consciousness of 
monetary theorists. After the fighting ceased in Europe and in most 
of Asia, it continued in the vast reaches of China, between the Na- 
tionalist forces and the Communists. The U.S. Government sup- 
ported the Nationalists with arms and munitions, with supplies, with 
money, with even some gold—all to a total of $2 billion—but appar- 
ently with little silver. Here is the testimony of John Leighton 
Stuart, our Ambassador to China from 1946 to 1949, and prior to 
that for over 40 years a missionary in China: 

More crucial than strategy— 
he writes in his autobiography, “Fifty Years in China,” * 


Were silver coins with which to pay the troops. They did not want gold yuan 
(the “gold backed” paper money], but four silver dollars per month apiece—two 
U8. dollars—or even two of these would sustain their morale. Otherwise, 
Communist agents could buy them off with hard money or even promises. The 


Government had nearly 300 million U.S. dollars in gold and silver bullion, but 
most of this was safely in Taiwan. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE OF SILVER 


rry . . 7 . i 

rhe importance of silver reserves for defense is even more acute 
am not only because of the monetary demand that arises with un- 
aling persistence from Asia in time of war and unsettlement. but 





"New York. 1954, p. 228. 
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from the increasing industrial importance of silver. This industrial 
importance is espec cially significant in the newer electronic applica- 
tions. Because of the ‘unpredictable potency of these new demands 
I would like to review them briefly. For this po L rely largely 
upon the excellent summary presented to the National Western Min. 
ing Conference last February by my good friend, Mr. Ralph I, 
Wilcox, assistant sales manager of the American Smelting & Refin. 
ing Co. tl 

The most important industrial demand—considering the use of the 
metal in tableware as an art or craft—continues to ‘be for photog- 
raphy, for which the United States industry alone uses an estimated 
28 to 32 million ounces annually, or about half as much again as was 
consumed at the turn of the century for all domestic commercial use, 

A newer use of silver is as a solder for joining Femi ts metals 
like copper and brass. This process, pioneered, I understand, by 
Handy and Harmon, was later developed to permit the soldering 
of ferrous metals. These processes became of high importance during 
World War II in aircraft, radar, radio, and many military products, 
After the war silver brazing ‘tenon Sommers tant in the manufacture 
of refrigerating, air-conditioning, electronic, automotive, and house- 
hold equipment. With the guided missile, jet and rocket aircraft 
advances, has come a soaring use of silver alloys in brazing where 
extremely high temperatures are met. 

Annual consumption of silver for solders is between 20 million 
and 24 million ounces, and the potential demand is steadily widening. 
Practically every end product that has a bonding or joining problem 
is a market for silver solders. Silver is indicated wherever strong, 
ductile, corrosion resistant joints are necessary and the higher tempera- 
ture required for brass and nickel-silver alloy welding rods would 
cause damage to the metal to be joined. 

A third rapidly growing industrial use for silver is in the electrical 
industry for all forms of electrical contacts where low contact resist- 
ance is important. This includes the expanding applications for such 
things as electric blankets, fry pans, shavers, toasters, pressure cookers, 
broilers, coffeemakers, irons, food and beverage mixers, washers, 
dryers, and the like. In: addition, practically all contacts on high volt- 
age switching equipment are silver plated or otherwise employ silver 
to silver contact surfaces. The advant: age of silver for such uses is 
explained by the fact that its contact resistance is lower than that 
for copper or other materials. In scientific terms, the corrosion 
product that forms on the silver surface is usually silver sulfide 
(Ag.S) which material is a conduc tor of electricity, whereas the 
corrosion product that forms on copper is copper oxide (CU,O) which 

material is practically an insulator, and therefore offers high resistance 
to the passage of electrical current. 

The demand for silver for electrical contact. purposes is estimated 
to be between 18 and 20 million ounces annually. 

Lesser amounts of silver are used in the ceramic industry, not 
only as an element in pigments, but in the newer electronic ceramics, 
used in complicated circuits for television, radio, and other electronic 
devices. Here is a vista of new arts and "Aakebe sate far into 
the future, beyond the present ken of the imagination, ‘and with 
presently unpredictable possibilities carrying with it an equally 
unpredictable demand for silver. 
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A great deal of attention has been drawn of late to the use of 
silver in batteries. Silver-zinc batteries weigh as little as one-sixth 
ag much as conventional batteries of similar capacity, and require 
one-fifth the room. Moreover, they discharge at constant voltage 
jevels. They offer great attractions in jet aircraft and helicopters, 

rtable television, cameras, torpedoes, guided missiles, and other uses. 

f they should be adopted in atomic submarines, as has been reported 
in the press, here would be a substantial demand for silver; but this 
has not been confirmed. 

Other new uses for silver with vast potential may be mentioned in 

assing : as a catalyst in the chemical industry, for water sterilization ; 
im aircraft and diesel engine bearings; and as control rod material 
in pressurized water reactors for the production of atomic energy. 


SILVER AS MONEY 


Finally, let us return to the monetary uses for silver. Though 
monetary economists smile at the mention of silver as a monetary 
metal in advanced countries like the United States, a glance at the 
reports of the Director of the Mint would disclose an interesting 
paradox. This great, advanced country, inhabited by people so intel- 
ligent and so wealthy that monetary economists years ago concluded 
that for them silver was obsolete for all except gypsies—yes, that 
even gold was obsolete, and that its trade and commerce could more 
efficiently be handled by a credit money—and some today are sug- 
gesting a next step, that of a universal credit card, on the theory 
no doubt that if Bob Hope can travel around the world with a tuxedo 
and $50 in cash, the ordinary citizen can subsist with probably a credit 
card alone—this advanced country is demanding more and more silver 
every year in its coinage. Here is a phenomenon. 

The Federal Reserve System was created in 1913 as a device to 
provide a “flexible” currency or, as some say “to economize gold”—both 
asa euphemisms for a process of taking the metals out of circulation 
and substituting for them several times their equivalent in paper 
money. At the time the Federal Reserve System was instituted the 
annual requirement for silver coinage was less than 10 million ounces 
a year. Today the consumption of silver in coinage is heavier than 
ever, despite the vast substitution of paper money for metal that 
has taken place in the 45-year interval. For subsidiary coinage has 
been consuming around 36 million ounces annually, and in 1958 con- 
sumed nearly 50 million ounces. These current amounts consumed 
in coinage are well in excess of total domestic production, which in 
1958 amounted to 33 million ounces, while the total for the decade, 


357,944,000 ounces, is all but 20 million ounces of total domestic pro- 
duction (377,246,000 ounces) for the period. 

A number of reasons may be offered for this persistent demand 
for silver coinage, among them being the expanding population, the 
prosperity of the times, the rise of the parking meter, the popularity 
of one-armed bandits, and the increase in coin-vending machines. 
But above and beyond these must be accounted a psychological factor 
m human nature that somehow cannot be legislated away—the 
appreciation of intrinsic worth in money, and the attraction of beauti- 
ful metal. Slugs would do for slot machines, and possibly better than 
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malleable silver; copper, nickel, aluminum, and even paper have been 
impressed into use as small change elsewhere in the world. But the 
hankering for silver and gold persists. There is something about 
coinage of the precious metals that conveys the majesty of the state 
Nothing else will serve. 

There is in fact something degrading about paper money, particu- 
larly when it becomes soiled and threadbare, and even more when 
it is commonly known that there is nothing behind it but flimsy and 
often repudiated promises to pay. Perhaps this is why the govern. 
ment of General De Gaulle has reinstituted the coinage of silver as 
a measure contributing to the restoration of French political prestige, 

I am reminded in this connection that in the Middle Ages the 
prestige and influence of Byzantium, even then in decay as a military 
power, was great because only it disposed of the resources, or the in- 
tegrity, to maintain a gold coinage unalloyed and undebased through- 
out more than seven hundred years of its history. I am reminded of 
this because during my service as Treasurer General of Iran, in open- 
ing the market to free trade in the precious metals, I wanted to put 
American eagles on sale, knowing that, like the Maria Theresa dollar, 
they would remain in trade long after the war, and long after the 
American troops had gone, and would constitute a visible reminder 
of American power and presence. I was baffled in this effort, however, 
by the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 which forbade the Treasury to place 
gold coins in circulation, and we had to content ourselves with the 
cumbersome alternative of gold bars. 

I have indicated the importance, in mv view, of the maintenance 
of substantial stocks of free silver in the Treasury, as an appropriate 
reserve and stockpile of a highly strategic material in a time of in- 
ternational uncertainties. I would now like to discuss the importance 
of these stocks as an instrumentality of the peacetime foreign policy 
of the United States, and how they can be usefully employed to ad- 
rance objectives for the free world as to which all men are in agree- 
ment. 1 refer to the use of silver in the foreign aid program. 


SILVER AS AN INSTRU MENT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Immense sums are being devoted by the American Government in 
the form of foreign aid to the regions of Asia, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. Billions are being spent to promote economic growth 
and prosperity, and to stabilize governments in these so-called under- 
developed regions of the world. In the early years of the century, 
however, many of these countries—notably India and the Indies— 
were highly prosperous. “The wealth of the Indies” is indeed a prov- 
erb. India was also known among economists as the sinkhole of the 
precious metals. Asa matter of statistics. India, prior to World War 
I, was regularly taking about half the world’s production of the pre- 
cious metals in settlement of its favorable trade balances. 

These were days, of course, of European colonial rule in many of 
these lands. But they were also days when paper money was rela- 
tively unknown and the common medium of exchange was good silver 
coinage. The importance of this good silver coinage in encouraging 
industry, thrift, capital formation, and political stability, has been 
generally ignored by students. Yet one need only go into any market 
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street east of Suez to see the process at work. A cobbler, too poor to 
own or rent a shop, will sit against the wall mending shoes for his 
customers. At the end of the day, however large his family and the 
pecuniary demands upon him, there will be a surplus which he will 
save for the purchase of leather, thread, a new awl, or a new last. 
If he is industrious, and thrifty, there will even be a surplus toward 
the rental of a shop and the hiring of an apprentice—and the day 
when he thereby becomes a “capitalist.” That happened in the old 
days, when he received good silver coin for his skill. One or more 
of these would go to the family hoard, to be added to the string of 
bangles about his wife’s neck, or her ankles, and eventually employed 
for some larger capital good. 

But what happens today, and what has been happening for several 
decades? Instead of good silver he receives a piece of paper gen- 
erally dirty and threadbare and itself unattractive, useless for adorn- 
ment, and if stored apt to become a wad of unrecognizable pulp in the 
next monsoon, or eaten by termites in the next dry spell. Intrinsically, 
it offers no incentive to save. Added to that is the fact that if it is 
saved, by the time a year has rolled by, and he has accumulated enough 
to make the down payment on the shop, it has lost much of its value 
through manipulated depreciation by the Central Bank that issues it. 
No wonder he loses hope, no wonder he loses confidence in his govern- 
ment, no wonder he becomes a prey to Communist propaganda, no 
wonder he abandons his cobbler’s bench and becomes a violent 
revolutionary. 

The United States, in its commitment to foreign aid to these regions 
of the world, could adopt no wiser policy than to encourage these 
countries to return to the sound monetary practices of an earlier gen- 
eration, and lend counsel, influence, and if necessary assistance, to these 
countries in restoring a freely circulating silver money of high fine- 
ness as the standard of payments, in place of the inflated, deceptive, 
fraudulent paper money that masquerades under the guise of the 
managed gold standard.*® 





THE U.S. DISPOSABLE SILVER STOCK 


I have indicated the importance, in my view, of a substantial silver 
stock under the control of the U.S. Treasury. I have indicated the 
pressing demands that may arise for this silver in times of war and ex- 
treme national emergency. I have also suggested how supplies of 
silver can be employed in the restoration of political peace, and tran- 
quillity, and the promotion of prosperity in areas of the world toward 
which this government has assumed commitments. 

What is the present extent of the disposable reserves of the 
Treasury ? 

As of the end of March, the disposable silver amounted to 211,335,000 
ounces. To this may be added another 68 million ounces still due on 
lend-lease account, making a total of approximately 280 million 
ounces, This compares with around a billion and a quarter ounces in 
the reserve at the outbreak of World War IT. 





*These comments are not to be construed as an endorsement of the foreign aid program 
of gifts and grants to foreign governments. 
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The sources from which this stock was accumulated may be men- 
tioned. Prior to 1942, the main source was the operations of the SiJ. 
ver Purchase Act of 1934, by which foreign silver was purchased for 
Treasury account at varying prices. The total silver brought in under 
this legislation was 2,048,490,530 ounces, and at one time (June 30, 
1942) the balance in this account amounted to nearly a billion and q 
quarter ounces. By the end of 1954, however, these reserves had been 
exhausted and the account has now been closed out. 

The principal current sources of free silver, apart from the return 
of silver lent to our allies during the war, are selgniorage on newly 
mined domestic silver acquired by the Treasury under the act of July 
31, 1946, and miscellaneous silver receipts classified as “silver bullion 
ordinary. ” The seigniorage on newly mined silver is the difference 
between the price paid the silver producer (90.505 cents per fine ounce) 
and the statutory value of the silver $1.2929+ per fine ounce). In 
other words, approximately 70 percent of the quantity of silver de- 
livered by the miner to the mint 1s monetized to pay for the silv er (by 
being set aside as a reserve against which a silver certificate is issued) 
and the balance becomes the profit, or seigniorage, to the Treasury, 
known as “free” silver, and available for subsidiary coinage or for 
sale to industry under the provisions of the Green Act (act of July 31, 
1946). 

Because of declining domestic production and rising industrial de- 
mand in recent years, ‘the Treasury has been a seller of silver on bal- 
ance, rather than a buyer. During the past 2 fiscal years, 1957 and 
1958, free silver becoming available from receipts of newly mined do- 
mestic silver amounted to less than 13 million ounces, while 714 million 
ounces were sold to industry and 9714 million ounces were consumed 
in subsidiary coinage. 

At current coinage rate, the present free silver stock is sufficient to 
last the Treasury not more than 6 years and, of course, is inadequate 
as a reserve against an international emergency, or for the foreign 
policy purposes I have suggested. 


THE QUESTION OF THE MONETARY RESERVES 


Question will be raised about the large monetary reserve of silver 
held by the Treasury, totaling 1,739,439,300 ounces as of March 3l, 
1959, and why it cannot serve for purposes of stockpile. The answer 
is brief. This silver is not the property of the Treasury, to do with as 
it pleases, but is metal which the Treasury holds as warehouseman or 
custodian against silver certificates outstanding, and the actual title 
to this silver is in the hands of the millions of possessors of dollar 
bills throughout the country. The power of the Government to se- 
quester and expropriate has been exercised once in regard to the pre 
cious metals, and the citizen has not yet recovered his r ight to possess 
gold and to trade in gold. This act of seizure was accepted with 
stoicism by the public as a necessary if grievous act of sovereignty to 
meet an economic collapse unprecedented in the history of the Re- 
public. Surely, it would by cynical and hypocritical at the least that 
Congress should accept such a procedure as in the ordinary and ex- 
pected course of things. I have traveled in parts of the world where 
the people expect little honor or honesty from their governments; bul 
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we have fondly believed that the American Republic was founded 
upon a different concept of the powers of the State and the rights of 
the governed. mY 

Let us remember that these silver certificates are the sole and re- 
maining shreds, in all the world, of honest money. They are the only 
paper money in all the world that is fully backed, 100 percent, by the 
metal it purports to represent. In my view, it is of historical im- 
portance, in an era of change and chicanery, of broken treaties and 
lying propaganda, of cynical nationalizations, disregard of vested 
rights, that one government manifest its sense of integrity, in one 
sphere, in this matter of simple contract which it has with every citi- 
gen who possesses so little as a dollar. Let this be one pledge and 
promise that it will redeem—to deliver 41214 grains of silver 0.900 
fine for each silver-dollar certificate presented to the Treasury. 

Cynics may laugh at such a proposition, by pointing out that the 
silver in the silver dollar is worth at present market prices only about 
70 cents in any case, and consequently the silver dollar certificate is 
asmuch fiat paper money as any other. 

This is not quite the case. As of the end of April, the Federal Re- 
serve banks held gold certificate reserves of $19,715,438,000 against 
note and deposit liabilities of $50,929,861,000, or a ratio of 42.4 per- 
cent. This is the equivalent of less than 4214 cents in gold for every 
dollar of bank money outstanding. Thus it will be seen upon exami- 
nation that, despite the denigration of silver and the contempt with 
which silver money is held by the monetary theorists, the silver issues 
of this country are actually worth far more, intrinsically, than our 
gold issues. 

SILVER AND THE GOLD RESERVE 


One further comment about the suggestion that the silver reserve 
be liquidated and silver money discontinued. Today the actual vital- 
ity of the American monetary system is under serious question— 
abroad if not at home. It is a frequent subject of editorials and ar- 
ticles and the concern is evidenced in the marketplace by the steady 
liquidation of dollar balances in this country and their conversion into 
gold. That the seriousness of the gold drain is not more openly recog- 
nized here is, I believe, because of fear in the official and financial 
communities lest knowledge of the fact start a panic. In the past 9 
years the U.S. gold stock has dropped from $24,560 million (as of 
the end of 1949) to $20,588 million as of the end of 1958, with a fur- 
ther drop of around $400 million since. In addition, foreign-held 
short-term assets in this country, effectively convertible into gold, 
have increased by some $9 billion and.stood at $18.5 billion at the end 
of 1957. While it is no doubt true that the likelihood that the totality 
of these assets would be converted, they constitute a continuous and 
pressing liability upon the gold reserves of this country and a factor 
of uncertainty in the monetary system. I am not suggesting the con- 
tingency that our gold reserves will be drained away, leaving us only 
our silver hoard; I do suggest that with these immense and unpred- 
leable claims upon our monetary system, with the ever broadening 
responsibilities imposed upon our monetary system as the final re- 
serve of half the free world’s currencies, it would be economic and 
political folly to dilute our reserves further by liquidation of the silver 
element in our monetary system. Whatever the theorists assert, only 
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a money that is supported by a tangible substance—a substance of 
widespread and common utility—can long claim the confidence of 
those who are compelled to use it by the dictates of the State, and 
once absent this utility, like Humpty Dumpty fallen from the ‘wall, 
no power under heaven can again confer upon it value and accepta- 
bility. This is the hard lesson learned by the emperor Diocletian, 
by the coin clipping princes of the Middle Ages, by Germany in two 
world wars, by Soviet Russia, France, Bolivia, and many other coun- 
tries of recent experience that could be mentioned. 


RISING DEMAND AND FALLING PRODUCTION 


I have spoken of the steadily rising demand for silver in the arts, 
the crafts, and industry, with particular reference to the newer de- 
mands from industry, together with the persistent and unabating 
demand for silver for coinage, if not for monetary reserves. Despite 
these optimistic indications for the future of silver, the price has 
continued depressed, and the mining of silver has steadily shrunk. 
The trend in silver production has been the reverse of most of the 
U.S. mining and mineral industry. 

Thus, while the value of domestic metallic production has expanded 
nearly 614-fold since the turn of the century, value of silver produe- 
tion has barely held its own. For the 5-year period, 1896-1900, aver- 
age annual value of silver produced was $34,537,600, or equivalent to 
nearly 10 percent of the value of total metallic production ($366 mil- 
lion average for the 5-year period). In 1956, domestic silver produc- 
tion was valued at $35,061,113, and represented less than 1% percent 
of the value of total metallic production for that year ($2,362 mil- 
lion ).° 

In terms of physical production, we may note that copper output 
rose from 303.000 tons in 1900 to 1,087,000 tons m 1957, but silver 
production, which averaged 55.8 million ounces per annum for the 
period 1901-05, has averaged only 3614 million ounces annually during 
the past 5 years. 

Silver production is becoming less and less attractive as a business. 
Of the 25 mines producing four-fifths of total silver production in 
1957, only four were primarily silver producers. Only about a third 
of domestic silver production comes from mining for silver; the main 
source of supply is as a byproduct in the mining : ‘and smelti ing of other 
ores, mainly copper, les ad, and zine, and their combinations. (See table 
1 attached, for U.S. mine production of silver, by source.) 

World silver production has suffered the same blight, though per- 
haps not quite so severely as domestic production. “Ay erage “annnal 
world production during the first quarter of the century was around 
196 million ounces; in recent years it has been around 225 million 
ounces, but in 1958 an estimated 205 million ounces, 

As I have stated, the shrinkage in domestic silver production has not 
been due to falling domestic demand. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury, consumption ‘of silver in the arts and crafts ran around 20 million 
ounces annually, while the demand for silver for minor coinage con- 
sumed around 3 million ounces annually. Requirements of silver for 


® Source of figures : Statistical Abstract, 1955 (p. 734), 1958 (p. 713) ; Director of Mint 
Report, 1944 (p. 36), 1957 (p. 40). 
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coinage (subsidiary coinage only) have averaged 36.2 million ounces 
annually for the past 5 years, or just about what our domestic mines 
produce, while the arts and crafts, and increasingly industrial uses, 
consume around 100 million ounces annually. (Supply and demand 
data for recent years are presented in table 2.) 

Although silver production of itself is today almost insignificant in 
the total industrial activity of the United States, and appears to be 
so in the metal producing segment, its economic significance to the 
latter is somewhat more so than appears. This is because, since it is 
a byproduct in the mining of many other metals, it has become in 
many cases the marginal product that represents profit or loss for the 
industry As an example, we may note, from the Statistics of Income, 
that gross receipts of the copper, lead, zine, gold, and silver mining 
companies reporting for 1954 (493 companies) amounted to $819,- 
500,000. Net income (less deficits) of these companies (before taxes) 
was $161 million. In the same year, silver production amounted to 
35,584,800 ounces with a value of $32,206,401. Silver, therefore, repre- 
sented only about 4 percent of total mining receipts, but its importance 
in the fina] profit figure was much greater. 

The significance of byproduct silver is even more marked in the 
case of lead producers. Western State lead ores in 1957 yielded an 
average of 6.2 ounces of silver per ton of ore. The lead content of 
these ores was approximately 175 pounds per ton.’® At the prevailing 
price of 12 cents per pound for the lead and 90 cents per ounce for 
the silver, the value of a ton of ore may be assigned as follows: lead, 
$21 : silver, $5.58 ; total $26.58. 


TREASURY POLICY AND THE SILVER MARKET 


Among the causes for the decline of the silver producing industry 
in this country, certainly public policy must be set down as the major, 
and this fact justifies an appearance before your committee to discuss 
these effects. I have already referred to the general demonetization 
of silver that began as early as 1870 which has brought the ratio 
of gold to silver, which stood then at around 15 or 16 to 1, down to 
around 38 to 1. 

I now refer to current public policy. Handy and Harmon, leading 
factors in the silver market, whose annual Silver Review is standard 
reading, state in their 1958 Review, “The policies of the Bank of 
Mexico and of the United States Treasury have been the dominant 
influences of the current decade.” And the 1957 Review states: “The 
market continued to be dominated by the U.S. silver laws and the 
Treasury’s policy under these laws.” 

By the act of July 31, 1946," the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to sell silver held in the Treasury’s general fund at such 
prices as in his discretion he may determine, not less than 9014 cents 
perounce. Under this authority the Treasury has been selling silver 
to users in the arts and industry or professions at 91 cents per ounce 
f.o.b. San Francisco, or 9214 cents per ounce, f.o.b. New York. 

The statutory price for silver—that is, the price at which the 
ordinary citizen may obtain silver from the Treasury—is $1.2929+ 








* Computed from statistics of Bureau of Mines for silv 
statistics »g ) ms r silver and le 
New Mexico, for which lead ore 


ad production, omitting 
431 U.S.C., secs. 316d, 734b. 


production was reported at only 902 tons. 
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per ounce. He obtains such silver by the presentation of silver 
certificates for redemption. Treasury sales to selected buyers there- 
fore are made at a discount of around 30 percent from the public and 
statutory price. The statutory price is the value at which the silver 
dollar has been coined since 1837 (with the exception of the interval 
1873-78), which is 41214 grains troy silver, 0.900 fine.’ 


VOLUME OF TREASURY SILVER SALES 


Since 1946, until 2 years ago, silver sales by the Treasury at 
discounts from the statutory price were modest and did not represent 
a threat to the well-being of the silver producing industry. Such 
sales averaged less than 232,500 ounces per year during the fiscal years 
1947 through 1955, and in only one year did such sales exceed 200,000 
ounces. 

In the fiscal year 1956, however, Treasury sales of silver at less 
than the statutory price amounted to 10,320,051 ounces, as against 
56,159 ounces in the preceding year. In fiscal 1957, Treasury sales 
amounted to nearly 7,500,000 ounces. (See table 3.) Sales dropped 
again in 1958, reflecting the depression of that year, but recently have 
resumed, and for the fiscal year through March 31, 1959, have 
amounted to 4,200,000 ounces. 

The effect of the release upon the commercial market of such 
quantities of silver may be judged by the volume of these sales by 
reference to total world and total U.S. production of silver. The 
1956 Treasury sales were equivalent to more than 27 percent of U.S. 
production and to more than 414 percent of world production of silver 
in 1956. The sales for the first three quarters of fiscal 1959 amounted 
to about 13 percent of 1958 domestic production. 

SILVER SALES AND PRUDENT FISCAL MANAGEMENT 

I have already discussed the inadequacy of the Treasury silver 
stock as a strategic reserve, and I have pointed out that for comage 
purposes alone it will not last 6 years at current rates of depletion. 
With rising industrial demand, if the Treasury continues its sales to 
industry, the time when the supply will be exhausted approaches even 
closer. The Treasury will then be compelled to go into the market 
for the added quantities needed, with the probable consequence of 
higher costs to the Treasury. Prudent fiscal management of the 
public funds would therefore indicate that Treasury sales of silver 
be discontinued in order to conserve silver for Treasury’s own needs. 


VALIDITY OF TREASURY PRICES 


The Treasury price at which it sells silver, as I have stated, is a mat- 
ter within the discretion of the Secretary. We may question whether 
he is using this discretionary authority within the framework of con- 
gressional intent and in the public welfare. As I understand the leg- 
islation—the Green Act of July 31, 1946—its purpose was to assure 
silver producers what was then considered a fair minimum price for 
silver, and to relieve an industrial shortage of silver by providing a2 


1225 Stat. 136; R.S. sec. 3513; 20 Stat. 25, 31 U.S.C., sec. 316. 
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incentive to silver producers to the search for and production of new 
silver. U.S. silver production in the calendar year 1945, for instance, 
was less than 80 million ounces, the lowest in over a decade, and was 
showing a declining trend. Meantime, U.S. official demand for sub- 
sidiary coinage was increasing, and consumed 40 million ounces in the 
1946 fiscal year, and had been consuming an average of 4214 million 
ounces annually during the decade, and as much as 96 million ounces 
in a single year (1943). 

At the time the act of July 31, 1946, came into effect, the market 

price for silver was 7034 cents per ounce, and the average price for the 
vear was 85.7 cents per ounce. ; ; 
* The price at which the Treasury presently sells silver for industrial 
use is the same price which the Secretary fixed in 1946 as a fair and 
reasonable market price for that period. No subsequent Secretary 
has disturbed the price. (No silver was sold under the act, it is recog- 
nized, until 1951.) Meantime, however, the general price structure 
has risen by some 50 percent from the levels of 1946. Obviously, a 
price administratively determined in 1946 as fair and reasonable to 
the silver producer has little validity today. Moreover, it is not a 
price that can be justified either by current production-consumption 
ratios, or by historic price relationships and trends. 

Thus, in 1900, silver sold for 60 cents an ounce, wheat for 67 cents 
a bushel, copper for 13 cents a pound, tin for 19 cents a pound, and 
lead for 4 cents a pound, and gold for $20.67 an ounce. 

Currently the prices for these commodities are as follows: silver, 
9134 cents per ounce; wheat, $2.15 a bushel; copper, 3114 cents a 
pound; tin, $1.0414 cents a pound; lead, 12 cents a pound; gold, $35 
an ounce at. the official rate, and as high as $70 an ounce in some mar- 
kets. The metals, it may be noted, are not selling at what is regarded 
as inflated prices; as an aid to strengthen the price of lead the Gov- 
ernment has recently imposed import. quotas. 

Under the Treasury policy of making silver available to industry 
at the fixed price of 91 cents an ounce, 30 percent less than the statu- 
tory price, we have what constitutes price support in reverse. Silver 
users will not pay more in the market for what they can obtain at a 
lesser price from the Treasury. Here is a phenomenon. Silver is 
the only commodity of commerce of which I am aware for which the 
Government maintains both a maximum and a minimum price. Other 
comodities like wheat and cotton may seek such upper level as the 
condition of the market warrants, while enjoying a price floor. This 
is not the case with silver. 

It is my view. therefore, members of the committee, in the light of 
the considerations I have set forth, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should cease to authorize sales of silver from the general fund (free 
silver) under the act of July 31, 1946, and that such action would be 
m the public welfare generally, and in that of the silver-producing in- 
dustry in particular, as well as in that of the Treasury Department 
itself. 

This concludes the prepared statement of Elgin Groseclose before 
the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, on House Resolution No 177. 
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TABLE 1.—U.S. mine production of silver, by percent from sources 





Percent from— 


Zinc-lead, 








Year } | zine-co 

Placers Dry ore | Copper Lead ore | Zinc ore lead-copper’ 

ore and 

| zinc-lead- 

| | copper ores 

a eee alsin Saati caittniaiiiianiliesiaiastiea te apatites dates cedientans 0 
1948-52 (average) | 0.2 | 29.4 | 20.4 | 5.4 | 1.5 431 
| eee sn .2 | 31.9 | 20. 8 | 4.2 1.8 411 
aicdes ‘ 31.3 | 20. 6 4.4 2.0 416 
1953_ | _ 29. 2 24.5 5.2 9 40.1 
ae 1 39.5 | 22.0 | 3.4 1 | 33.9 
1955 _- 1 30. 4 | 30.8 2.7 | 2 | 34.8 
1956__- | 29.2 | 29.6 3.0 | 6 | 37.5 
1957. 1 32.1 | 29.3 3.2 6.3 | 2.0 
1 
Source: Minerals Yearbook, 1957. 
TaBLe 2.—Silver production and consumption 
{In fine ounces (Troy)] 
Production Consumption in arts and | Consumption in coinage 
industries 

Calendar year aii. Bo oti tatiana he Ddeabtdengtidl ied ‘ ra ieee 

World United World United | World United 

States | States | States 
SE cndithn chine 215, 300, 000 | 39, 840.300 | 140, 094, 226 96, 500,000 | 114, 302, 977 57, 339, 220 
$e Laden ons 221, 800, 000 | 37,735,500 | 158, 895, 934 106, 000, 000 91, 548, 333 | 42,755, 417 
1954_ 214, 300, 000 | 35, 584, 800 133, 078, 039 86, 000, 000 $3, 515, 700 | 53, 205, 838 
1955_ 223, 700, 000 | 36, 469, 610 188, 772, 533 | 101, 400, 000 | 52, 600, 645 8, 225, 673 
1956__ ee aoe 224, 200, 000 | 38,739,400 | 192,745,276 | 100,000,000 | 56,733,750 | 52, 002,92 
1957- a 228, 700, 000 | 38,720,200 | 196, 495, 430 95, 400, 000 | 84, 335, 416 31, 244, 912 
1958...- safe 204, 700, 000 | 33,000,000 | 187, 400, 000 85, 000,000 | 63, 100,000 | 36, 200,000 


Source: Reports of Director of Mint. 1958 figures from Handy & Harmon, except for the U.S, silver 
production, for which source is preliminary report of Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE 3.—F ree silver in Treasury General Fund, and issues in fine ounces 


Balances at beginning of year, by accounts and total Issues 











Newly Newly 
year Silver Mined Mined Silver Used in Sold to | 
| Purchase | (Actof| (Act of bullion Total coinage | industry | Total 
| Act of 1939) July 6, | July 31, | ordinary and arts ! | 
1939) 1946) | | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

_ 217, 632, 366; 653,119 699, 488 218, 984, 973) 36, 456, 031 191, 721) 36, 647, 752 
1948... - 181, 168,136) 765,646) 6,779, 510 1, 055, 457| 189, 768, 749) 20, 324, 739 25, 398} 20, 350, 137 
1949__ 161, 221,118) 565,239) 16,223,260! 1,334,307) 179, 343, 924) 26, 588, 660 24, 419} 26, 613,079 
1950. 134, 631, 387) 565, 508) 26, 652, 093 1, 455, 154| 143, 304,142) 9, 105, 841 28, 767| 9, 134, 608 
1951___ 126, 838,335) 541, 173) 40, 080, 260 1, 544, 963) 169, 004, 731! 28, 494,996) 1, 643, 412) 30, 138, 48 
1952_. 98, 892,214) 524,735) 49, 381, 799 1, 678, 405) 150,477, 153) 54, 858, 943 49, 437) 54, 908, 38 
1953_... 64, 291,654! 624, 735) 40, 182, 797 1, 756, 924) 106, 756,110) 54, 956, 625 37, 283} 54, 903, 98 
ee ee 50, 058, 527' 521,772! 9,391, 389 1, 907, 463) 61,879,151) 59, 261, 873 35, 852) 59, 735 


BRE ss 
ESERRES 


1955. _ -- | 10,245,338) 6,251,357) 16,496,695) 14, 936, 332 56, 159) od 
1956 _ - 7,140,141) 17,379,071) 24,519,212) 14, 105,523) 10, 320,051) 24, 54 
1957__- ‘ 2,781. 273| 52,273,612) 55,054,885) 46,231,872) 7, 476, 518) 53, aw 
1958 _ 2 854.860! 95,014,906) 97,869, 767) 49, 403, 710 36, 455) 49, 440, 2 
1959_ - 14 179, 970, 693 ; 


, 227, 577) 2165, 743, 116 


1 Figures include operative wastes. 
2 Increases resulting from return of lend-lease silver. 


Source: Reports of Director of Mint, and Bureau of the Mint. 
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Mr. Epmonpson (presiding). That was a fascinating bit of 
information. — . 3 | 

Our next witness is Mr. John Edgar, representing the Sunshine 
Mining Co. 7 | Z 

Mr. AsprnAuu. As I understand it, you are talking on two different 
metals. 

Mr. Epear. I am. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you wish to divide your statements, or handle 
them together / 

Mr. Encar. I would prefer to divide them, if I may. My antimony 
statement will be very brief. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN EDGAR, SUNSHINE MINING C0O., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


STATEMENT ON SILVER 


Mr. Epcar. My name is John Edgar. I am general manager of the 
mining division of Sunshine Mining Co., at present and for many 
years past, the largest producer of silver in the United States. My 
appearance before the committee has been requested, not as the spokes- 
man for any particular segment of the domestic mining industry, but 
rather for the purpose of reviewing for you firsthand the experience, 
observations, and conclusions of an operator of a silver mine. 

The Sunshine mine is located in Shoshone County, Idaho, in the 

so-called silver belt of the Coeur d’Alene mining district. The Coeur 
d'Alene mining district is one of seven major mining districts of the 
world that have produced mineral wealth with a gross value in excess 
of $1 billion. Through 1957, the gross value of the production, chiefly 
of lead, zinc, and silver, from this area has been $1,738,218,797. But 
it is significant to note that the dividends paid to the stockholders of 
the corporations that have operated in this area over the years total 
$260,221,158, which is equal to two-thirds the value of the silver pro- 
duced. In other words, all the lead and zine and, to a lesser extent 
copper and gold, plus one-third of the silver has been required to pay 
for the exploration, development, and operation of the mines and 
the remaining silver has paid back the original investment of the 
stockholders plus any profit that has been realized. I mention this 
to emphasize the importance of the role of silver in this area so well 
known for its lead and zine production. 
_The Sunshine mine, which has had a history of continuous produe- 
tion at varying rates since the days of its discovery before the turn 
of the century, today is developed to and is producing from its 4,000 
level, which is some 1,400 feet below sea level. The lateral extent of 
underground development is almost 2 miles east and west and a mile 
and a half north and south. At the Sunshine mine, Sunshine Mining 
Co. produces for its own account and the accounts of seven other 
companies through a series of operating agreements and leases under 
the terms of which Sunshine Mining Co., as operator, mines, con- 
centrates, and markets ore belonging to the others. 

The ores produced at the Sunshine mine consist of silver-bearing 
tetrahedrite, a complex copper-antimony-sulfide, with varying, but 
minor, amounts of galena. The ore is concentrated into two prod- 
uets—a lead concentrate for direct shipment to a lead smelter and a 
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copper-antimony concentrate which is treated at the mine plant for 
the removal of the antimony by leaching with the remaining copper 
residue, containing more than 80 percent of the silver, shipped to a 
copper smelter. 

Although the accounting can be very complex, especially where 
production is for the accounts of eight parties, the basic economies of 
an operation like the Sunshine mine are very simple—income legs 
costs equals profit. The income consists of what is realized from the 
sale of concentrates to a smelter, and when related to a ton of original 
ore, is equal to the grade, or number of units of contained metals, 
times the price per unit which the buyer will pay, less, of course, 
transportation and treatment charges. Since the act of July 31, 1946, 
in which Congress reduced the seigniorage from 45 to 30 percent, 
thereby, in effect, increasing the Treasury price for newly mined 
domestic silver from 71 cents per ounce to 90.5 cents per ounce, 
through 1957, the grade of ore, i.e., the number of ounces of silver 
per ton, at the Sunshine mine has decreased from 44 to 26, the price 
has remained constant and costs have increased by 42 percent. The 
profit margin on each ton of ore, i.e., that which is left after deduet- 
ing the costs of production from the gross revenue, consequently has 
decreased by 82 percent. Table I shows tons of ore mined, the average 
grade in ounces of silver per ton, total production costs and percent 
increase since 1947, net value per ton and percent decrease since 1947 
for the period from 1947 through 1957, by years. 


TABLE I.—Sunshine Mine, Kellogg, Idaho 











Average Percent | Percent 


a ; Tiny eee ‘ ee 
| 








grade, Total costs | increase over| Net value | decrease 
Year Tons mined ounces of per ton 1947 base | per ton below 1947 
| silver per base base 
ton | | | 
-|——___—_|- = ——|— —|——-_—— 
a 114, 878 | 44. 50 | i $98. 86 |.5230.0hs 
Bo ccoccepectacs 148, 338 | 39. 13 | 16. 55 11.90 25. 42 | (11. 92) 
bnadid ae eek bh 156, 027 | 30. 70 16. 82 15. 36 | 15. 12 | (47. 61) 
I ea 251, 877 | 33. 50 15, 23 | 4.46 17. 47 (39. 47) 
1951 220, 265 | 36. 93 16.09 | 10. 36 20. 86 | (21.72) 
1952_ | 222, 577 | 37. 47 16. 81 15. 29 | 19. 21 | (33, 4) 
1953- 249, 686 | 30. 70 18. 47 | 26. 68 | 10. 28 | (64. 38) 
1954 260, 698 | 33. 95 20. 27 | 39.03 | 11. 93 (58. 66) 
aie 225, 883 | 28.17 20. 27 | 39.03 | 7.21 (75.02) 
BD cen ache cian 200, 028 26. 43 | 21. 35 | 46. 43 | 6.09 (78. 9) 
Thi necnedetecem 206, 385 25. 95 | 20.77 | 42. 46 5. 09 | (82. 36) 





Mining costs have increased for two reasons: physical and infla- 
tionary. By “physical reasons” are meant the increased costs due 
to the greater depth and lateral extent of the mineworkings. Greater 
depth means higher hoisting and pumping costs, greater ground 
pressures with higher attendant cost of ground support and higher 
rock temperatures resulting in increased ventilation costs. Incl- 
dentally, rock temperatures in the vicinity of the vein on the 4,00 
level of the Sunshine mine are approaching 100° F. and the relative 
humidity of an unventilated working place is 100 percent. Increased 
lateral extent adds to haulage and service costs. By “inflationary 
reasons” are meant increased costs as a result of increased wages and 
prices. Table II, which tabulates the average straight-time wage 
per shift for the miner, the fringe benefits and the total real wages 
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per shift, by years for the period from 1947 through 1958, shows an 


increase in total wages in excess of 92 percent since the act of July 31, 
1946. Fringe benefits—health and welfare, vacations, holidays, shift 
yremiums, etc.—have become an ever-increasing and generally over- 
looked proportion of total labor costs. Increased productivity through 
mechanization has only partially offset the increases in labor costs. 


TABLE II.—Sunshine Mine, Kellogg, Idaho 








| 


’ | Average | Fringe Total real Percent in- 
Year | straight- | benefits per wages per crease over 
time rate shift ! shift | 1947 


per shift 


BELA Sevehasnbab-u2s-= bd Sind $10. 35 | $2. 40 $12.75 |_- Bas 
ee ----- eo---0 11.35 | 2. 54 13. 89 8.9 
1949......------ 11.93 2.71 14. 64 14.8 
1950...------ sennaws<s . - - 11.95 | 2. 89 14. 84 | 16.4 
1951.---- w------------ 12. 68 3. 60 16. 28 27.7 
WOpe 2 25-----2e - 13. 92 4,23 18. 15 42.4 
1953. - - 14. 34 | 4.72 19. 06 49.5 
1954_-- 15. 06 4. 80 19. 86 55.8 
1955... 15. 73 4.74 20. 47 60.5 
1956 _- 16, 89 5. 11 22. 00 72.5 
1957.....------- ----- 17.72 6. 00 23. 72 86. 0 
1958.------------------- - 18. 34 6. 16 24. 50 92.2 





! Fringe benefits include the following: 
Legally required payments: Social security, State unemployment, and Federal unemployment. 


Agreed-upon payments: Pension, group-life insurance, family hospital and medical nonoccupational 
disability, and nonindustrial hospital and medical. 


Payments for time not worked: Lunch period, excess overtime, holiday pay, vacation pay, and shift 
premium. 


Other payments: Contract bonus earnings and bus transportation. 


Silver, because it is the whitest of all metals, has the highest optical 
reflectivity and a perfect metallic luster, has been greatly prized 
in the arts and crafts since the beginning of history. These same 
qualities of beauty and utility plus its high value in small units are 
also responsible for its use as money throughout the greater part 
of history; that is, as a means of payment, a store of wealth and a 
standard of value. 

Because of its other physical and chemical qualities, silver has found 
many other applications, It is the most malleable and ductile of all 
metals except gold and is the best known conductor of heat and 
electricity. A most important chemical property is the resistance 
of the pure metal to corrosion, and photography, with all its ramifica- 
tions, is possible only because certain silver salts are sensitive to light. 
_ Silver today remains of importance in arts and crafts, but in addition 
is of increasing utility in industrial applications not commonly asso- 
ciated with the arts and crafts. A partial list of present-day in- 
dustrial uses of silver would include the following: photography, 
including photocopying processes; silver solders and brazing alloys; 
ceramics, including printed circuits; batteries, both dry cells and 
storage; catalysts; water sterilization; aircraft and diesel-engine 
bearings; atomic energy power reactors. 

But, despite an increased domestic demand for the metal, and 
contrary to the case with most of the U.S. mining and mineral in- 
dustry, silver mining has for a long time been a shrinking activity. 
While total metallic-ore production has increased threefold since the 
turn of the century, silver production has fallen by a third. At the 
beginning of the century, consumption of silver for subsidiary coin- 
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age consumed around 3 million ounces yearly. For the past several 
years the arts and crafts and increasing industrial uses have cop- 
sumed an average of approximately 100 million ounces annually, and 
another 37 million ounces, or about the amount of domestic produe- 
tion, has been used for subsidiary coinage. 

The immediate cause of declining silver production is found in 
the price received for silver in relation to the cost of producing silver, 
Mining costs, moving with the general price level, have made un- 
profitable the search for and the development of ore bodies and, 
furthermore, have resulted in the abandonment of untold millions of 
ounces of potential silver reserves in the past decade. In 1946, with 
overall costs at $14.58 per ton, the cutoff grade at the Sunshine mine 
was 16 ounces of silver per ton. Today, with costs at approximately 
$20 per ton, the cutoff grade is 22 ounces of silver per ton. At $1.95 
per ounce for silver, minimum grade requirements would again be 
reduced to 16 ounces of silver per ton and an estimated 250,000 tons 
of ore, that have been written off as costs rose, would again be added 
to our reserves. 

The plight of the silver-mining industry, with falling production 
and the persistence of a depressed price in the face of a rising demand, 
substantially in excess of production, is due to the widespread demone- 
tization of silver in the world at large, and the movement of Govern- 
ment-held stocks of silver into the market in competition with newly 
mined silver. Market analysts generally agree that the heaviness of 
the silver market is due to the overhang of U.S. Treasury stocks and 
the uncertainty as to U.S. policy in regard to silver. 

When a domestic silver producer tenders 1,000 ounces of newly 
mined domestic silver to the Treasury, he receives $1.29 an ounce for 
70 percent of his silver, or a total of $905 in silver dollars or silver 
certificates which are of the nature of warehouse receipts for the silver 
which the Treasury keeps in its vaults as depository trustee, the title 
of which rests with U.S. citizens and others who may be holders of 
the certificates. The producer is, in effect, paid with silver dollars 
coined from a portion of the silver delivered by him to the Treasury. 
At present his payment consists of 70 percent of the silver delivered 
by him and he can take it in silver dollars or in silver certificates which 
are exchangeable on demand for silver dollars. 

The remaining 30 percent, or 300 ounces out of the 1,000 ounces that 
the producer sells to the Treasury, is “free silver” and can be used by 
the Treasury for subsidiary coinage at a profit of $385, or since the 
act of July 31, 1946, may be sold by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
such prices as in his discretion he might determine, but not less than 
90% cents per ounce. This fund of “free silver” in the U.S. Treasury 
which overhangs the world market has resulted in placing a very 
effective ceiling on the world price for silver. Domestic producers 
fee] that the intent of the 1946 act would have been better served if 
the Secretary of the Treasury had used his discretionary authority 
to maintain a substantial differential in the Treasury selling price over 
the open market price. 

Over the years, the seigniorage retained by the Treasury has been 
progressively reduced until it now stands at 30 percent. The silver 
producers feel that this policy of progressive reduction should have 
been continued until seigniorage was completely eliminated. 
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According to the latest, published Bureau of Mines statistics 
(Minerals Yearbook, 1957, vol. 1), domestic silver production for the 
past 10 years has averaged 30 percent from ores in which silver was 
the principal product and 70 percent from base metal production. Of 
the silver which was produced as a byproduct of base metal mining, 
some 43 percent derived from copper and 57 percent from lead, zinc, 
lead-zine or lead-zinc-copper mines. During 1957, 10 Western States, 
including Alaska, produced virtually all of the silver that occurred 
as a byproduct of lead and zinc. These 10 States produced 5,647,116 
tons of ore averaging 3.17 percent lead, 4.93 percent zinc, and 2.55 
cunces silver per ton. It is obvious that if the U.S. Treasury would 
stop its sales of silver and retain its remaining fund of free silver for 
monetary purposes, the vast difference between the demand for silver 
worldwide and the current rate of production would produce a sub- 
stantially higher price. A world price of $1.25 per ounce for silver 
would be the equivalent of an increase of 1.4 cents per pound in the 
price of lead. 

My conclusions, as an operator, can be oe simply stated as follows: 

1. Silver consumption worldwide exceeds production by some 50 
million ounces a year, with the demand growing. 

2. Treasury sales of silver are interfering with the operation of the 
laws of supply and demand. 

3. Elimination of the 30 percent seigniorage retained by the 
Treasury is long overdue. 

My recommendations are equally simple: 

1. Treasury sales of silver should be discontinued, with the re- 
maining stocks of free silver retained for monetary purposes. 

2. The 86th Congress should pursue the obvious policy of earlier 
Congresses aimed at the gradual reduction of seigniorage on silver 
by now amending the act of July 31, 1946, to eliminate seigniorage 
entirely. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. You may proceed with your statement on 
antimony. 

Mr. AsprnaALu. The statement on antimony may be printed as though 
read, and we will let Miss Priester take it up. 


STATEMENT ON ANTIMONY 


My name is John Edgar. I am general manager of the mining 
division of Sunshine Mining Co., at present, and for the past 5 years, 
virtually the only domestic antimony producer. According to Bu- 
reau of Mines statistics, the Sunshine mine, during the years 1954 
through 1958, accounted for 96.6 percent. of the primary mine produc- 
tion of the United States. 

Although antimony is consumed in relatively small quantities, its 
use na variety of metallic and nonmetallic products is of strategic 
mportance. The average industrial consumption of primary anti- 
mony in the United States during the past 5 years has been 14,210 
tons per year about equally divided between metallic and nonmetallic 
products. Of the metallic products, antimonial lead (including bat- 
tery grids) accounts for over one-half the consumption. Among the 
many nonmetallic products requiring antimony, the ceramics and 
glass industry is the major consumer, with pigments, plastics, and 
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flameproofing following in importance. In addition to this primary 
antimony, an average of 22,400 tons per year of secondary metal was 
recovered from antimonial scrap—battery plates, type metals, bear- 
ings, etc. Attached to this statement as exhibit I is an extract from 
Bulletin 556, Bureau of Mines, covering the properties and uses of 
antimony. 

Of the average 14,210 tons of primary antimony consumed each 
year, U.S. antimony mines have supplied an average 681 tons, and 
byproduct antimony that originated in domestic ores accounted for an 
estimated additional 2,600 tons. In other words, domestic production, 
averaging approximately 3,300 tons per year, is supplying slightly 
over 23 percent of domestic, primary consumption. , 

This committee is interested in why this is true and the answer is 
pretty obvious. The reason is that over 76 percent of our require- 
ments is supplied by foreign production laid down in North Atlantic 
ports, duty paid, at prices substantially below the costs of domestic 
producers. 

On February 14, 1958, the quoted price on domestic antimony metal 
was reduced from 33 cents per pound to 29 cents per pound, f.o.b, 
Laredo, Tex., and has remained at the lower price until now. This 
must be considered a rather fictitious quotation, however, because on 
the same date the prices on foreign production were reduced 2 cents 
per pound to a range of 23 to 25 cents, duty paid delivery in New 
York. Barter contracts entered into by our Government in the lat- 
ter part of 1958 were at 22.5 cents, f.o.b. North Atlantic ports. 

As against these prices, production costs at the Sunshine mine in 
1958 were in excess of 30 cents per pound for refined antimony ingots, 
f.o.b. Shont, Idaho. It is not possible for us to produce antimony 
profitably for sale in the domestic market at prices less than 33 cents 
per pound. 

Of the 3,287 tons of antimony which we produced in the 5-year 
period from 1954 through 1958, 1,950 tons were sold as impure cathode 
metal to Bradley Mining Co. at Stibnite, Idaho, who refined it for 
delivery to the G.S.A. and 343 tons of grade B ingots were sold di- 
rectly to the G.S.A. for 33 cents per pound under the terms of a con- 
tract which was terminated by the Government in 1958 because of the 
slowness of our deliveries. We now have on hand some 1,250 tons of 
contained antimony in the form of cathode metal which has not been 
refined because of the complete lack of market. 

Antimony is produced at the Sunshine Mine by leaching a concen- 
trate of tetrahedrite ore with a hot, caustic solution and precipitating 
the antimony by electrolysis. The precipitated metal, called cathode 
metal, contains approximately 96 percent antimony and 4 percent 
arsenic. The cathode metal is then refined to 99.5+ percent antimony 
by leaching the arsenic, melting, and casting. 

The refining section of our plant is a unique process, developed at 
Sunshine, on the basis of which a contract was solicited from the 
General Services Administration in 1957. As soon as the G.S.A. con- 
tract was received, the refining facility was constructed, but, as 18 9 
often the case in expanding a process from the laboratory to full pro- 
duction scale, certain operating difficulties had to be overcome. As& 
result, shipping schedules of the refined ingots fell far behind the 
delivery rate called for in the contract. Although the 343 tons shipped 
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met grade requirements, the G.S.A. found us in default and terminated 
the contract. The point on which we were never satisfied was why, if 
the 1,500 tons contracted for was necessary to the national stockpile in 
1957, it was no longer necessary in 1958. The answer undoubtedly lies 
in the fact that in the meantime the quoted price had dropped from 33 
cents per pound to 29 cents per pound, due to excessive imports. We 
could not produce profitably for 29 cents and, consequently, were 
eliminated. 


In the face of barter contracts on foreign metal at 22.5 cents per 


pound as against. costs of domestic production in excess of 30 cents 
per pound, present tariffs of 2 cents on metal, 1 cent on oxide, and none 
on ore are of little or no value. Consequently, if a domestic antimony 
mining industry capable of producing more than one-fourth of our 
domestic requirements for primary metal is to be maintained, foreign 
imports will have to be limited to an amount which will result in a 
realized price for domestic producers of at least 33 cents per pound. 


< 


ExuisiT I 
[Extracts from Bureau of Mines Bulletin 556] 


“MINERAL FACTS AND PROBLEMS” 
Summary 

Antimony is often regarded as a nuisance from the metallurgical standpoint, 
but it has many industrial and military applications. 

An adequate supply of antimony is vital for national defense. Antimony is 
essential as a metal for the production of antimonial lead for storage-battery 
plates, bearing-metals alloys, type-metal alloys, and type metal and as antimony 
trioxide (Sb,O.) for making ceramic enamels and paints and for flameproofing 
plastics and textiles. The last use has special significance from a military stand- 
point, 

PROPERTIES AND USES OF ANTIMONY 


Antimony is a brittle, silvery-white metal having a specific gravity of 6.68 and 
a melting point of 630° C. It is similar in many properties to arsenic and bis- 
muth. Elemental antimony may exist in two allotropic forms—the metastable 
yellow or alpha form and the rhombohedral beta form. The metastable form 
is electrodeposited from an antimony trichloride solution as alpha antimony con- 
taining the trichloride in solid solution. This solid solution is known as “ex- 
plosive antimony” because, if heated or scratched, it transforms suddenly to the 
beta form, giving off clouds of antimony trichloride. 

The primary use of primary antimony is for hardening lead. Hard lead serves 
a variety of uses. 


ALLOYS 

Batteries 

The largest use of antimony, normally about 35 percent of the total U.S. con- 
sumption, is in the manufacture of grids in lead storage batteries, used prin- 
cipally in automobiles. The antimony content of antimonial lead used in storage- 
battery grids ranges from 5 to 11 percent, with an average composition of 7 to 
9percent. Antimonial lead, with an antimony content of about 4 percent, is used 
for the terminals. 


Bearings 


Antimony required for manufacturing bearing metal totals about 20 percent 
of the annual consumption in the United States. Bearing metal, sometimes 
known as white metal, is of two types—white tin base and lead base; the former 
is known commercially as babbitt metal or babbitts. Babbitt metal generally 
contains less than 10 percent antimony and the lead-base white metal less than 
15 percent antimony. 


Type metal 


_ Type metal is an alloy, principally of lead, antimony, and tin, containing up to 
about 30 percent antimony. 
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Britannia metal and pewter 

Britannia metal is essentially a tin alloy, with antimony in variable propor. 
tions and smaller quantities of copper, zinc, lead, bismuth, or other metals. Pew. 
ter, an alloy of tin-antimony-copper, is similar to high-grade britannia metal, 


Cable sheathings 

Cable sheath for telephone and electric cables is ordinarily made of lead hard- 
ened with about 1 percent antimony. In a normal year about 1,000 short tons 
of antimony in antimonial lead is required for this use. 


Antimonial lead 

Antimony is commonly used to harden lead ; however, recent improvements ip 
battery grid alloys are represented chiefly by reduction in antimony content and 
increase in arsenic and silver content. Arsenic improves resistance to growth 
and corrosion and slightly increases mechanical strength. Silver has somewhat 
the same effect. The antimony content of antimonial hard lead depends upon the 
use to which the metal is put and ranges from 6 percent or lower for rolled sheets 
for linings and roofing to 28 percent for special purposes, such as nozzles. 

The chemical specifications of antimonial lead purchased for the national 
stockpile follows : 


Percent 
PING on is, civic omend iba R OL ws 10.70 to 11.30 
Arsenic____- setae niiggtshcsitin torabes _ 20 maximum 
ee soe ee Fe eee 05 maximum 
a pais ok bitoni hale 10 maximum 
NE og dt ace ahah catag tale tons Goan ode 15 to .55 
I a as .005 maximum 
a ee De a ae .01 maximum 
Silver____ Dat Ree epee .03 maximum 
STUN hd 3 he Re Ee .005 maximum 
a a ee et es Balance 


COMPOUNDS 


The principal industrial compounds of the metal are the trioxide, Sba03; 
the sulfide, SbeS3; the sodium antimonate, NagHeSbeOQ7; and the chloride, SbCly. 
Peacetime uses of these are mainly in ceramic enamels, paints and lacquers, 
plastics, glass, and flame-proofed textiles. 


Enameling 

As an opacifying agent for white enamels, antimony trioxide and, to a larger 
extent, zirconium oxide, titanium oxides, and Uverite (a calcium-antimony 
fiuotitanate) have almost completely replaced tin oxide, mainly because of the 
high price of the latter. Moreover, antimony compounds are, in certain respects, 
superior to tin compounds. Antimony oxide lessens the blistering defects that 
frequently come through the use of tin oxide and gives a more brilliant finish to 
the enamel. Sodium antimonate is used in opaque glass and in cast-iron enamels. 

The use of the oxide for these purposes is due to its refractive index, as 
follows: 


Refractive 
Ovride indez 
S0.05.i.- mast ue Sito, Sib oe i ee et ad ae PAL 
Sn0O.___ : ula iu tse Jo ti Dee ee se eles 2.04 
ZrOz_. .-- eh eee y ee Te tly I tee TEL, ous deh te tne 2.13-2.20 
SOL. My S. ae oo i aa a ee 2.50 
Plastics 


Antimony oxide has found widespread usage as a stabilizer and flame retardant 
in plastics (including polyester, polyethylene, polyvinyl, etc.). 


Pigments 

“Antimony white” is the trioxide of antimony, which is formed as a very fine 
powder in the flues and dust chambers of antimony-roasting furnaces. It ea 
be collected in this form and used without further treatment for certain paint 
purposes, but a specially ground and prepared oxide, called Timonox, of superior 
texture, opacity, and whiteness, is produced in England and by the National 
Lead Co., at Laredo, Tex. It has become useful in the pigment field. Other 
domestic brands having similar qualities include antimony oxide, KR brani 
(Harshaw Chemical Co.) and Elk Brand (Bradley Mining Co.). 
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“Antimony black” is metallic antimony deposited electrically or chemically 
as a fine powder from an antimony solution. " 
for metals and plaster casts. 

“antimony vermilion,” a red trisulfide of antimony, may be formed by precipi- 
tating an antimony salt from solution with sulfureted hydrogen. As a pigment, 
it is in some ways superior to red oxide of lead, red chromate of lead, or 
mereury vermilion. 

“Antimony yellow” is produced by slow oxidation of the sulfide; various shades 
of yellow are formed by mixing with red lead and zine white. 

“antimony blue,” “antimony violet,” etc., are other pigments produced by 
mixing antimony yellow with other mineral compounds. 


Rubber vulcanizing 


Manufacturers of antimony sulfuret, for use in the rubber industry, cus- 
tomarily use the words “golden” and “crimson” to indicate pentasulfide and 
oxysulfide, respectively, and “golden-crimson” when both are present. 


Mordants 


Tartar emetic and antimonine are the principal compounds of antimony used 
as mordants. 


It is used as a bronzing pigment 


Ammunition primers 


A small tonnage of antimony sulfide is used annually as a constituent in mili- 
tary—and sporting-arms primers and as a smoke producer for smoke screens, 
range-finding shells, and tracer bullets. 


Fire-resistant materials 


The largest single use of nonmetallic antimony in recent years is for preparing 
an antimony compound for rendering certain essential war and industrial fabries 
fire-resistant (tenting, truck tarpaulins, and papers for industrial use). This 
use employed approximately 10,000 tons of the metal a year during World War II. 
Materials, treated with the compound, quickly extinguish flames that accompany 
initial combustion by virtue of an automatic chemical reaction as the compound 
itself is heated. U.S. Patent 2,299,612 (October 1942) gives the composition of 
such a compound : 


Percent 
Chlorinated paraffin containing 30 to 50 percent chlorine____________________ 25 
EE ROR ei doc ts ccc. cen co nasens donated ands ep dedbads tacs aw kecvdlecilal baboon 25 
Senne URCOUGRTO GOLVORE ) oni eS eetentetcedondu 50 


In U.S. Patent 2,427,997 (September 1947) antimony chloride (SbClg) is used 
instead of antimony trioxide. The fabric to be fireproofed is first impregnated 
with sodium carbonate solution, dried, and then impregnated with a 15-percent 
solution of antimony chloride in an organic solvent, which may be a petroleum 
or coal-tar solvent or alcohol. Certain new fireproofing pigments and compounds 
of antimony base, employed in ship construction and in the mastic industry, are 
finding expanding use. The demand expands enormously in wartime. 


OTHER USES 


Antimony is used in various forms in the manufacture of matches, medicine, 
fireworks, toys, etc. 

Mr. Epear. My actual statement on antimony is on the first page 
and a half that I have submitted to the committee. The balance is 
attached as an exhibit containing extracts from Bulletin 556 of the 
Bureau of Mines; a summary of properties and uses of antimony I 
attach for the information of the committee. I believe that my state- 


a speaks for itself and I need make no further comment on the 
subject. 


Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Alma Dorothy Priester, chairman, American 
Antimony Committee, Hollywood, Calif. She is a good friend and 
champion of miners all over the country. We welcome her here. 

r. Asprnaty. I want to join my acting chairman in welcoming 


our next witness here and tell her that it is always a pleasure to see her 
42517—59——21 
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at any time, but especially when mining problems are involved, and 
especially when antimony is involved. . 


STATEMENT OF MISS ALMA DOROTHY PRIESTER, CHAIRMAN 
AMERICAN ANTIMONY COMMITTEE, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 


Miss Priester. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I am 
Alma Dorothy Priester, 6853 Camrose Drive, Hollywood, Calif. I am 
president of the Rosal Mining & Land Corp. of Lovelock, Nev., chair. 
man of the American Antimony Committee, technical advisor of anti- 
mony ore to the Western Governor’s Mining Advisory Council; and 
a member of the Committee for a National Minerals Policy. May] 
express my appreciation for the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee. Thank you for your continued interest in our problems 
I wish to especially thank Hon. Walter S. Baring, who has assisted 
us greatly in our activities, also Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, Hon. Walter 
Rogers, Hon. Ed Edmondson, and all members of the committee, 

During many years of observation my conclusion is antimony might 
well be termed the “orphan ore,” due to its unfortunate position ote 
long period of economically nonfeasible operation. However, con- 
siderable interest in antimony for the atomic age is being shown by 
the scientific data received from our research department. Business 
Week, August 6, 1958, “Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
is using antimony in 1 of 3 combinations in special research, a 2-year 
study for General Electric, Philco, IBM, and Texas Instruments.” 
Science News Letter, December 6, 1958, the “Efficiency of Semi-Con- 
ductors.” Business Week, July 26, 1958, “Antimony Used in New 
Device Using Infra Red Rays to Replace Radar in a Detector Scope.” 
Rock Products magazine, August 1958, “Locomotive Fuel Saving by 
Trradiation with Antimony. The Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road anticipate a saving of $400,000 yearly.” Wall Street Journal, 
July 7, 1958, article on “Thermo Electric Appliances.” 

Except during a few intermittent periods the history of antimony 
has been that of rising costs of operation without compensatory price 
increases; in fact a weak spot in our domestic industrial and national 
defense needs, if imports were cut off for some time. 

Tn 1939, at the insistence of Army officers from CCC Camps, Nevada, 
I hesitatingly took the responsibility of accepting their powers of 
attorney for interests in antimony. Claims were located, realizing 
the value of this ore in World War I. These powers of attorney | 
still hold, while the officers have served all over the world. Hence, 
may this be emphasized, it has been my opportunity of continuously 
keeping in contact with the antimony situation, knowing many of the 
miners. 

A number of years ago I made an antimony survey: Mr. Paul K. 
Gardner, owner and publisher of the Lovelock Review-Miner, believ- 
ing these findings of such national concern, wired Hon. James Graves 
Scrugham, U.S. Senator, Nevada, that he believed the Government 
should give me assistance with at least portable equipment for further 
development of these properties. Because of the unfavorable mar 
kets and imports, no interest was created. 

One must be cognizant of certain pertinent factors of the unfor 
tunate history, culminating into long years of heartaches endured by 
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the ¢ antimony miner. Entering the field almost 20 years ago, “fireside 
chats” often high in the mountains, with a few of the remaining old 
antimony miners, now over the “Great Divide, 
ing insight—lost to many. 

Properties of these old antimony miners were not operated long 
enough to be placed on Government records of production. A Sivey 

sac ks here and a few sacks there. Many of these claims abandoned 

years ago, are now idle. How often did the old gold prospector tell 
of roaming hills, narrating that he had seen many antimony forma- 
tions when searching for gol l. 

I emphatically m: ake this statement: I do not believe an engineer 

or group, could avail themselves of the data on the quantity of this 

ore “today, without a far greater exploratory program than merely 
contacting present day owners. In the past, most all ore discoveries 
were made because of outcrop mineralization. If the miners were 
allowed to operate at a living wage, other ores would be discovered, 
thus greatly adding to our nation: al ec onomy. 

In ‘Pershing County, Nev., I have organized the largest, or at least 
one of the largest groups of antimony properties in the United States. 
I was informed by an engineer, who in his life time’s work approved 
only 20 mining properties, all of which were successful—following 
his examination of deposits throughout Nevada, he believed that this 
State alone could supply all domestic needs. Although it is thought 
by some we do not have rich ore, yet high grades have been shipped 
from the West, especially from Pershing County, Nev 
the richest area for antimony in the United States. 

In directing activities throughout the United States and Alaska for 
over 2 years in continuance of my objective, that of making contact 
with and organizing mine owners to place antimony on a long- range 
national minerals program, we contacted Federal and State Bureaus 
of Mines, Governors, secretaries of state, requesting names of their 
mining committees, then writing to each member of the various com- 
mittees : also to the 126 mining associations. Names of antimony 
property owners, were rec eived from most responsible men in the 
mining industry, using every channel available for mailing thousands 
of letters. 

The Government states we do not need increasing supplies of anti- 
mony; that it can be used over and over. Among many replies from 
Washington to numerous letters requesting favorable legislation, one 
fell into ) the hands of a very fine scientist. He refuted this statement, 
sending copy of reply for our use. 

True, antimonial lead can be used over and over in batteries and 
certain other uses, but for defense purposes, such as fire retardants 
used by the Army and Navy, ammunition, etc., we must have the 
primary ore. 


May I digress just a moment on the ammunition? I made this aft- 
erward in my pen notes: 


Primers, tracer bullets, shr: apnel alloys, and smoke generators. It 
is very important in some of our defense uses. 

Two potential requirements are under development, and could re- 
quire large tonnages of primary antimony—electroplating as a partial 
substitute for nickel—semiconduc tor compounds for certain uses more 
suitable than germanium and silicon. Other uses are bearings, type 


” wave me an enlighten- 
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metal, britannia metal, pewter, cable sheathing, hard lead, vulcaniz- 
ing rubber, pigments, mordants, and enamels. In digressing mo- 
mentarily toa point in anc ient times, quoting the Enc yclopedia Britan- 
nica, referring to the Holy Scriptures, Jezebel used stibium, for dark. 
ening the eyes. 

On pages 249-250 of hearings before the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, 85th C aig Ist session, on S. 2375, the long- range 
minerals program, July 29, 31, and August ‘ 28, 1957, part 2, Senate 
Alan Bible asked Mr. aie S. Liebert, Special Assistant Secretary 
for Mineral Resources: 

Can you tell me if there is any future in antimony? I would like to be able 
to indicate what hope, if any, the Department might hold out for domestic 
antimony production. 

Mr. Liebert stated : 

Senator, I cannot foresee that the Department can reasonably suggest that the 
people who have antimony deposits should produce them—should bring them 
into production now and insist that it is a critical and strategic material that 
we absolutely have to have for defense or for industry. 

In rebuttal, I state we do not feel that the importance of antimony 
is just a critical and strategic mineral. The peak of production of 
the Stampede mine, the largest antimony property in Alaska, was 
during peacetime ; unfortunately Mr. Pilgrim was forced to send 
some of the shipments to J apan, not being able to sell his ore in the 
United States. The Bradley Mining Co.’s antimony mines in Idaho 
also started and had much of their operation during peacetime. 

Mr. Liebert further stated, that the uses of antimony are not in- 
creasing at the rate of other metals, but declining. This is open to 
question. Battelle Institute, Stanford Rese: wreh, and others have de- 
veloped new uses for antimony and who can say that antimony may 
not soon reach the same position as mercury. Ten years ago no one 
thought there would be the sudden urgent need for mercury and boron 
that we have seen in the last few years; in fact, the Government 
predicted in 1939, reporting it inc onceivable that mercury production 
could exceed 25,000 flasks per year, production reports showed 50,000 
flasks 4 years later. 

In a letter dated May 21, 1956, Mr. J. E. Wormser, Assistant Seere- 
tary of the Interior, set forth the views of the Department of the 
Interior on S. 2496, a bill, to encourage the discovery, development, 
and production of antimony in the United States, its Territories and 
possessions, and for other purposes. He concluded that “we recom- 
mend that the bill not be enacted.” Mr. Liebert’s statement of “mining 
out” cannot be accepted. This is the type of thinking that led the 
president of the Petroleum Institute in 1949 to state we would be 
completely out of petroleum in less than 50 years. In less than 2 years 
we had doubled our reserves and later found the large “offshore” 
fields. 

Mr. Wormser stated that geologically speaking the possibilities of 
discovering new antimony reserves were extremely remote. This is 
again the same type of thinking that led leading geologists and engi- 
neers of the Government to state the Government surveys showed 
no minable quantities of scheelite occurring in the Mother Lode and 
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Grass Valley areas of California. This has been proven to be er- 
roneous through an exploration program under a DMEA loan. 

Another program with a guaranteed market brought about explora- 
tion of more uranium than needed as witnessed by statements of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. . Again this country had no reserves of 
rare earths until a prospector sent in samples from an area that had 
been mapped several times by geologists without observing the large 
ore body. The market has now been flooded. We recall to you these 
concrete illustrations, also feeling there is most definitely an erroneous 
opinion as to our antimony reserves. 

Basic information supplied the Interior Committee stated there 
were 100,000 short tons of measured and indicated antimony ore in 
the United States. 

I know personally of two deposits alone containing over 60,000 short 
tone of recoverable ore, this not taking into account potential pro- 
duction of all the properties and all of the occurrences. We, there- 
fore, do not understand the calculation of the figure of 100,000 short 
tons of antimony stated to be the current reserves of the United States. 

The domestic antimony industry has already been injured under the 
Trade Agreements Act ; the tariff on antimony oxide was reduced from 
2 cents to 1 cent per pound on June 1, 1948, and this 1-cent rate has 
been in effect since that date. This is only the equivalent of 4 per- 
cent ad valorem, whereas, at the time the 2-cent rate was set, this was 
the equivalent of 16 to 20 percent. The domestic mining industry 
has been held back by entirely inadequate tariffs and an extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act, with the possibility of additional tariff 
reductions on antimony products, which will act as a further deterrent 
to the development of domestic antimony mines. 

In view of strategic military and essential civilian uses and our 
country’s dependence on foreign sources, mostly overseas, for 96 per- 
cent of its primary antimony supplies, we urge that. consideration be 
given to encouraging instead of discouraging the domestic antimony 
industry. 

We're importing antimony from countries where supplies would be 
unavailable in times of emergency—from Yugoslavia, Bolivia, which 
is politically unstable, South Africa, and from Mexico where the 
deposits are declining in grade and amount. Antimony originating 
in Communist China and in the U.S.S.R. or its satellites, invaded the 
free world market via Western European smelters. For example, a 
great deal of our metal is coming from China through Russia, then 
to Belgium—and to the world—the world price now being 24 cents. 
With the cut prices, this could endanger the survival of antimony 
mines in the free nations. 

We have read lately where oxide makers here have been forced to 
close because of the cheap ore originating in the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites. A duty of about 5 cents a pound was placed on antimony 
ore, thus giving protection to the United Kingdom from having 
smelters of other countries, especially Belgium, shipping in the anti- 
mony duty free. We feel we should likewise have the same protection 
in the United States. 

Unfortunately, the information given by the Honorable Royce A. 
lardy for data in replying to our miners, is the same as presented by 
his predecessors, giving no encouragement. The unfavorable replies 
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when antimony miners request that this ore be placed on the long- 
range national minerals program has disheartened so many. May 
we recall to you again a salient point to be remembered, that the 
Federal Government in 1917, 1940, and 1946 came to the mining in- 
dustry for aid in developing antimony. The ore was found, mined. 
and shipped, but as soon as the emergency was over the Government 
abandoned the miners. 

During my interviews with Government officials, statements have 
been made that many of our antimony properties are small. True 
some are small and as long as the top policymakers are willing to sacri- 
fice the mineral industry of the United States to foreign countries, 
they will remain small. Large mines are only developed when there 
isa steady demand for metal. As for antimony, we w ish to especially 
mention this ore can be found in the States of Idaho, California, Ore. 
gon, Nevada, and Alaska, all of which have numerous good possibilities 
for developing reserves. However, antimony may be found through- 
out the Western States. Many, many months of hard work have 
proven that we do have the resources, and with an exploratory pro- 
gram, a good future for the antimony industry. 

Our attorney drew a resolution memor: alizing Congress to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to stimulate the production of certain minerals, 
I attended the California and Nevada Legislatures—pleased to state 
both passed same, being Resolution No. 18 and Resolution No. 25, 
Then we forwarded copies to all legislatures throughout the United 
States requesting their cooperation. See mingly we were the first of 
the ore groups to put our shoulders to the wheel. stepping over to 
work for other domestic minerals. 

As a member of the Committee for a National Minerals Policy, I 
organized the American Antimony Committee to continue to work 
specifically for antimony. The Ak askans being so appreciative of our 
efforts, it was deemed advisable to have Mr. Earl R. Pilgrim from 
there as vice chairman. 

Unemployment is a vital topic of the day. We read _ interesting 
articles such as on building projects, with emph: isis to give employ- 
ment to the construction industry. Why the preferential aid to the 
builder, the farmer, and neglect the miner? 

In at least a few thousand letters to U.S. Senators, U.S. Congress- 
men, the U.S. Department of the Interior, State Governors, members 
of State legislatures and other officials, we have endeavored to present 
to them the facts, as we people actually and financially interested in 
antimony mining see them. We most earnestly request that you 
assist us in seeing that antimony is placed on a long-range national 
minerals program. en. 

A statement has been prepared of “Salient Statistics for Antimony 
in the United States, 1925-58” (source: Bureau of Mines Minerals 
Yearbooks). Short tons, contained antimony, available to all members 
of the committee as well as others inte ‘ested. A a 

We are supporting the Western Governors Mining Advisory 
Council, appreciating the resolution adopted F ied ary 28, 1958, at 
the business session, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

I quote: 


As to antimony, chrome, asbestos (and possibly manganese ) , the House Ways 
and Means Committee to approve legislation allocating import. receipts to mail- 
tain a minimum nucleus of production in these metals. 
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We trust this resolution will assist the mining industry to accom- 
plish the favorable results that we are so earnestly looking for, since 
it will assist in the life’s essence of the whole industry. 

Less than 10 years ago, domestic miners supplied 42 percent of 
domestic primary consumption, while today they supply 
percent. . 2) i Is 

Somehow the antimony miners have looked to me for justice and 
a happier day. We believe the baby moons or satellites have been one 
of the greatest warnings since the ringing of the Liberty Bell. As 
chairman of the American Antimony Committee, representing these 
many miners, we will continue to work in behalf of domestic mining, 
feeling it is a rightful heritage to operate our mines. 

Thank you. 

I am so grateful that we do have friends here, and we are very 
appreciative of our friends and we plead with you to let us open our 
mines. When you think of the large investment that some of us have 
made of our good American dollars, we do hope to have some return 
on our equipment and our machinery. As you well know, our mines 
cannot be opened overnight and with less than 2 percent coming into 
this country of domestic production, if we did have a crucial period 
and say our shipping ports were cut off, especially with all of these 
defense uses and coming more and more as we are into research for 
the atomic age, we ask of you to kindly let us open our mines. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you for a _ very 
Priester. 

Mr. Asprnauu. There is a great deal of statistical information at the 
end of the statement, and I think that it would be well to have it 
printed also. I make that request. _ 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


less than 5 


fine statement, Miss 


SUPPLEMENT TO STATEMENT DELIVERED BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS BY ALMA DOROTHY PRIESTER 


If there were a 5 cents per pound duty on antimony metal, ores, concentrates, 
and oxides and the proceeds were applied to maintain a domestic industry, it 
would encourage additional exploration. This would result in a more efficient 
operation of mines with a probable reduction of cost and could result in a pro- 
duction of 30 percent of domestic requirements. The cost of finished products 
in which antimony is used would not be increased as much as 1 percent, and 
would result in the development of a stable industry available in emergency. 
This increase of production would mean an increase of domestic labor, surely 
a benefit to the Nation. 

This brief shows the cost effect of a 5 cents per pound duty on antimony when 
applied to various manufactured products. 


ITEM I—ANTIMONIAL LEAD 


Antimony is commonly used to harden lead. The antimony content of anti- 
monial hard lead depends upon uses, ranges from 4 percent or lower for rolled 
sheets for lining and roofing to 28 percent for special purposes. 
Commonly contain from 4 to 7 percent antimony. 

An example of battery lead use is shown below: 

A 3-cell, 15-plate automobile battery selling in Washington for $21.95 contains 
9 pounds of hard lead. The amount of antimony in the hard lead of this battery 
is about 6 percent or 0.54 pound; price of antimony March 1958, 29 cents per 
pound ; value of antimony in this battery, 1524 cents. 


Battery leads 
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If 5 cents per pound duty is added to antimony metal in this battery it will 
increase the cost of the $21.95 battery to $21.977 an increase of 2.7 cents Thi 
is an overall cost of 0.123 percent. , 

In 1957 approximately 1,706 short tons of antimony was used as antimonial and 
battery lead. 

In the nonmetal products field approximately 1,347 tons of antimony oxide was 
consumed from flame proofing paints, pigments, and plastics. An example of 
nonmetal use of antimony is shown below: 

A gallon can of fire-retardant paint contains 1 pound of antimony trioxide 
and sells for $6.15. One pound of trioxide contains 0.83 pound antimony, 4 
duty of 5 cents per pound will amount to 3.6 cents added to the present price 
makes the paint cost $6.186 per gallon. The total value of the paint would be 
increased 0.58 percent. 

Antimony uses are shown on the accompanying sheet copied from Bureau of 
Mine Mineral Industry Survey Antimony Quarterly Report No. 18 of Primary 
Antimony in the Fourth Quarter of 1957. In most of these uses the percentage 
value of the antimony used in the manufactured product would be still less than 
as shown above. 


TABLE 5.—Consumption of primary antimony, by uses, in 1956 ané January- 
December 1957, in short tons, antimony content 





LL 














| 
1957 1 
Uses 8 oe eee 
| ots 
| January- | July- October- — 
June September December | 
| | | 
| | 
Metal products: | | 
IR icc cise cascades | 14 2 (?) ree | 9 
Antimonial lead...-...-.------------- 1, 692 | 450 206 | 208 | 864 
PRONE SO finance wre neeiacidaansns 1,215 | 443 | 170 | 229 842 
Bearing metal and bearings---.-.------- 1, 077 460 | 206 | 195 861 
EE SEE oS chunhawennenewneeionn 190 67 31 39 137 
Castings-_.--- ident at's tapetieinp ty 57 28 37 | 24 ) 
Collapsible tubes and foil....-.-------- 12 | 7 | 5 (2) 12 
ee eee 300 | 132 | 56 57 | 245 
0 ER REE AEE SE TLE LS pe 144 | 42 | 17 15 74 
PE ates baccccnntcincusaceeee 528 189 54 75 318 
Other uses-_.-- papawieeinanamals 137 22 | 17 24 | 63 
Total metal products..-...-.-------- 5, 366 | 1, 842 | 799 866 | 3, 507 
Nonmetal products: | | 
Ammunition primers. ; ieee 13 6 2 1 9 
Antimony sulfide (precipitated) - --.---- 45 | 30 (?) | (2) | 0 
POND R ici icusdhinnassinnnienpcyp wes} 37 | 16 | S (2) 4 
Flameproof coatings and compounds-- 423 60 34 27 | 121 
RI, SO on. enrinetnpnnengens 659 | 183 | 84 81 | 348 
Frits and ceramic enamels_-_-_..--------| 957 287 | 100 158 | 545 
Glass and pottery... ----------- ar 1, 231 433 | 131 | 127 691 
RN a 5.4 gustehitesnceawssnngiepes 18 | 8 | (2) (2) 4 
Paints and lacquers. -.-.------------- 573 | 43 | 31 | 24 as 
NE See oe oo ot aememen 853 327 | 155 | 143 625 
ae lich as caste he dk cees a 976 271 | 117 | 134 | 522 
Rubber products... .......~.<..65-c400- ‘ 156 31 | 43 | (2) | 74 
NO gine cer cece Sota 1, 590 | 508 | 199 | 391 | 1, 098 
vil ti tata teases eaiiatlieninattsiatiiieacataieeinpiigelintipiiiatimens _asnsincsianeetiieanet lactis 
Total nonmetal products---..------- 7, 531 2,199 | 904 1, 086 | 4, 189 
etaisenetiet.. 22cc5 6s l lcs 12, 897 | 4, 041 | 1, 703 1, 952 | 7, 696 
Estimated grand total.-.----..------ 12, 897 5, 461 | 2, 301 2, 638 | 10, 400 











1 Based on reports from respondents that consumed 74 percent of the total antimony in 1956. Grand 
total estimated 100 percent. 

2 Antimony trichloride and sodium antimonate included to avoid disclosure of individual company 
operations. 

8’ Combined with ‘Other Uses’’ to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 
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MINES BY STATES 


Alaska------------ Approximately 100 properties, plus numerous small claims. 
5 larger producers. 

ES 1 property. 

EE 1 property. 

California__-_------ 39 properties, plus numerous small occurrences. 

Idaho_----------- _ 20 producers, plus numerous small mines and claims. 

Montana_---------. 25 properties, scattered over 15 districts. 

Nevada_----------- 130 properties, with over 70 of them producers. 

Washington__--~-~-- 35 properties, with 5 fairly good producers. 

Oregon_----------- 12 properties, with 5 fairly good producers. 

Utah.------------- 2 properties, both good producers, and several small oc- 
currences. 

a..._------ Small occurrences. 

Golorado._.------- Small occurrences. 

i Small occurrences. 

South Dakota--~~~-- Small occurrences. 

During the past 2 years of our crusade in behalf of antimony, we have dis- 


covered many sua ‘prospec tors and small operators have become discouraged 
by reason of the economic reception extended them, discontinuing their explo- 
ration and development of this strategic mineral. It is our opinion a Govern- 
ment activated program, supporting antimony, will bring these operators back 
into the fold, practically doubling the above figures. 


Salient statistics for antimony in the United States, 1925-57 


[Short tons, contained antimony] 





| 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 








Supply: Total... -- ; 31, 214/43, 523/44, 213/40, 813|37, 263|34, 613/40, 784/40, 338/40, 454/32, 980 
New supply of antimony: Total---- 13, 226/21, 661/20, 270/17, 730/14, 902|12, 228/17, 082/16, 232/17, 889\13, 780 
Mine production (U.S.)-- 1,636) 2,497) 3,472) 2,160; 372 766} 633) 590) 709 705 


Antimony content of antimonial 
lead produced from domestic and 


foreign lead-silver ores ‘ 1,610) 2,850) 2,356) 2,777| 2,790) 1,956) 2,032) 2,065) 1,915) 1, 496 
Imports for consumption: | 
Antimony in ore . 7,473) 9, 746 il, 746) 7,945| 7,778) 4,722) 7,514) 6,572] 8, 198) 5, 195 
Metal... -.-- e 1,853) 4,632) 2,231) 3,354] 2,612) 2,825) 3,671) 4,693) 5,052) 4, 672 
No acs arene ; 654) 1,936 465) 1,494) 1,350) 2,019) 3,232) 2,312) 2,015) 1,722 
Secondary production _. -- ; ..|18, 061/21, 862/23, 943/23, 089/22, 360/22, 385/23, 702/24, 106|22, 565 19, 200 
Distribution: Total - 31, 982/40, 037/43, 837|41, 015/39, 474/36, 538/38, 418/58, 567 aks 
Consumption of prim: ary antimony .-- -|13, 454|18, 017\19, 726)17, 725/17, 090) 14, 907)|15, 870) 16, 006/12, 389) 11, 880 
Industrial consumption 11, 226/15, 167/17, 370' 14, 988! 14, 300) 12, 127/13, 076/13, 302! 9, 964/10, 065 


Antimony content of antimonial 
lead produced from domestic and 


foreign lead-silver ores_. 1,610) 2,850) 2,356! 2,777) 2,790) 1,956) 2,032) 2,065) 1,915) 1,496 
Refining losses. - 314 824 762! 639) 510) 319 
Consumption of seconda! y atnimony _|18, 061)\21, 862/23, 943/23, 089)22, 360/22, 358 23, 702'24, 106/17, 664)19, 200 
ae ; 467 154 168 161 24 44 212 65 68 86 
Stocks. ....... ‘i ..| 8,073) 8,189) 9,413) 7,673) 7,063) 7,905) 8,915) 8,419) 7,382) 7, 252 
Smelter production of primary anti- 
mony ........ adie | 8,099) 9, 471/12, 228/11, 860) 7, 100)10, 007) 10, 414)11, 855)11, 400) 8, 557 
‘Average price of antimony metal ; 
New York (cents per pound) ___ 38. 73) 29.41) 44.17) 44.02) 35.90) 30.47) 32.15) 34.97) 35.09) 31.57 
Production: World__.....___- : j 44, 000/51, 000 


53, 000/50, 000/44, 000 
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‘Continued 


1944 | 1945 


} 
| 








1940 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
Supply: Total 30, 171|53, 221)45, 659|52, 648/40, 859) 45, 566/31, 618)45, 240/49, 399 
New supply of antimony: Total_- 18, 750/31, 592 27, 459/37, 165)24, 973)28, 418/12, 503/22, 256197, 944 
Mine production (U | 454) 1,116) 2,708) 5,111) 4,355) 1,776) 2, 505) 5, 316! 6, 489 
Antimony content of: aun il lead pro- | 
duced from domestic and foreign lead- 
silver ores... 2,077| 2,958) 3, 267| 2,085) 2,857} 1,992] 1, 457| 2,031) 3, 991 
Imports for consumption: 
Antimony in ore... 15, 733)|19, 386|26, 946)28, 755/17, 080/22, 643! 5, 903) 9, 257/13, 464 
Metal : |} 209] 7, 469 127; 932 203 627| 2, 593) 5,872) 3, 901 
Other... ‘ 277 663 411 282 388) 1, 380 246 199] 1, 569 
Secondary production. __-. 11, 421/21, 629)18, 200/15, 483/15, 886/17, 148)19, 115/22, 984/91, 599 
Distribution: Total 137, 45(|44, 480/47, 738/39, 058/44, 131 42’ 150 
Consumption of primary antimony- 21, 593/27, 984/30, 220/19, 618 20,7 727/20, 333 
Industrial consumption- 19, 508/23, 756/25, 761)17, 515}16, 647/15, 455 
Antimony content of : antimonial lead pro- | 
duced from domestic and foreign lead- | | 
silver ores 2, 077| 2, 958] 3,267) 2,085) 2,857) 1,992) 1, 457] 2 031 3, 221 
Refining losses-- 1,371) 2,467) 646) 2,049) 1, 657 
Consumption of secondary antimony- - - 11, 421/21, 629)18, 200) 15, 483/15, 886/17, 148/19, 115/22, 984/21. 599 
Exports... 452) 168 17; 374) 610) 370) 325) 420) 995 
Stocks__ 26, 953/37, 788/28, 263/24, 505/16, 799/15, 758/16, 064 
Smelter produc tion of primary antimony _— 20, 624/20, 000) 21, 000)12, 422/13, 782/14, 308 
Average price of antimony metal at New York | | | 
(cents per pound) | 14.00) 14.00) 15.55) 15.92) 16.84) 15.84) 17.31) 33. 45) 36. 67 
| 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Supply: Total . .--|14, 443/15, 439) 18, 895/26, 162/32, 193/21, 160/22, 230 
New supply of antimony: Total 7, 043) 7,889) 9, 295/16, 262/19, 853/12, 660'12, 420 
Mine production (United States) “ 540 371 514 694) 1,164) 507) 361 
Antimony content of antimonial lead produced from | 
domestic and foreign lead-silver ores re | 927) 1,675) 1,136) 1,471) 1,726) 2,080) 1, 108 
Imports for consumption: | | 
Antimony in ore . i |} 2,128) 2,891) 4, 587/10, 545/13, 818) 8, 322) 9, 448 
Metal 1,934) 1,765) 1,248) 1,171) 1,043 821) 1,045 
Other 3 | 1,514] 1,187} 1,810) 2,381) 2,102) 840) 458 
Secondary production < 7,400) 7,550! 9, 600) 9, 900/12, 340) 8, 500) 9, 810 
Consumption of primary antimony: Antimony content of | 
antimonial lead produced from domestic and foreign lead- 
silver ores 927; 1,675) 1,136) 1,471) 1,726) 2,080) 1,108 
Consumption of secondary antimony 7, 400) 7,550) 9,600) 9. 900/12, 340) 8,500) 9, 810 
Exports 98 402 318 615 661 922; 200 
Average price of antimony metal at New York (cents per 
pound) ¥ 6.51} 8.92) 13.62) 12.25) 15.35) 12.35) 12.36 
1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1982 
Supply: Total__-. 27, 309/36, 534/29, 726/31, 199) 30, 936 19, 679 18, 781 11, 491 
New supply of antimony: Total__--.---- 16, 469 |20, 304/17, 326) 19, 299) 19, 805) 11, 597 10, 881 “5,041 
Mine production (United States) 26 34} 33} 335 
Antimony content of antimonial lead produced | 
from domestic and foreign lead-silver ores_- | 2,624) 2,693) 2,736) 3,432) 3,052) 1,685) 964) 1,675 
Imports for consumption: | 
Antimony in ore 773| 1,559] 2,015) 2,185] 1,865) 863) 4,863) 1,328 
Metal | 9, 857\11, 506) 9, 891) 9, 684/11, 073) 7,700) 3, 753) 1, 508 
Other | 3, 189 4, 512| 2,684) 3,965) 3,815! 1,349) 1,301 785 
Secondary production 10, 840/16, 230/12, 400/11, 900)11, 131) 8,082) 7,900) 6, 430 
Consumption of primary antimony: Antimony con- | | | | 
tent of antimonial lead produced from domestic 
and foreign lead-silver ores _......| 2,624] 2,693) 2,736] 3,432! 3,052) 1,685) 964) 1,085 
Consumption of secondary antimony_-_- __....--.-|10, 840} 16, 230/12, 400) 11, 900)11, 131) 8, 082) 7, 900 6, 450 
Exports 94 184, 363) 599| 509) 493) 697) 12 
Average price of antimony metal at New York (cents | ok ean 
per pound) | 17. 50) 15.91) 12.34) 10 30) 8.94) 7.67| 6.72) o.0¢ 
| | | 
Source: Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbooks. Revised 3 ee Primary antimony in 1958, U.S. Bureau 
Mines, Mineral Market Report MMS No. 2901. 1958: U.S. mine production: 28 tons domestic mines; 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Our next witness, from Elizabethtown, IIl., rep- 
resenting the Fluorspar Producers Association, is Mr. Clyde L. Flynn, 


r. 

Is Mr. Flynn here ¢ 

Mr. Fuynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprxaun. Mr. Chairman, I would like to welcome Mr. Flynn 
here at this session of our committee. He represents those industries 
which have an operation, or did have an operation, in my congres- 
sional district. We have been working together along with many 
other friends of the mining industry, especially the fluorspar industry, 
trying to receive some attention, and may I state Mr. Flynn is one 
of those who, along with the rest of us, were interested in the hear- 
ings when Public Law 733 was considered. 

Mr. Flynn, it is nice to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE L. FLYNN, JR., INDEPENDENT DOMESTIC 
FLUORSPAR PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, ELIZABETHTOWN, ILL. 


Mr. Fiynn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply appreciate 
this opportunity of appearing before you and having the chance to 
present the situation in regard to the domestic fluorspar industry. 

My name is Clyde L. Flynn, Jr., and I am vice president of the 
Hicks Creek Fluorspar Mining Co., of Elizabethtown, Ill., and have 
been actively engaged in the mining and selling of fluorspar for more 
than 14 years. I am also secretary and general counsel of the In- 
dependent Domestic Fluorspar Producers Association of Elizabeth- 
town, Ll. 

On behalf of our industry I wish to thank you for the work you 
are doing and commend you for it, and for the objective you seek in 
this resolution. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to say thanks for 
the assistance you gave us in Public Law 733. You have kept us in 
business for 214 years. 

In accordance with the schedule you have worked out, I shall sum- 
marize my statement, but I request that it appear in the record as if 
read in full. Also, Mr. Chairman, there will be three other state- 
ments filed with the committee by three of the independent companies 
explaining the situation as it affects their own company. They may 
have already been filed. In any event if it is possible I should like 
to have them follow my statement in the record. 

We find ourselves today with acid grade fluorspar production re- 
duced from over 200,000 tons per year to less than 100,000 tons and 
eee of that captive. Metallurgical grade fluorspar production 
ls down from about 125,000 tons to a possible 25,000 tons. Yet this 
year consumption will quite likely reach an all-time high and most 
certainly will increase rapidly year after year. Our known reserves 
are greater than at any previous time. 

This reduced production, in fact, practical destruction of the 
domestic fluorspar industry, for the captives in my opinion will not 
be able to resist for long the temptation of cheap imported fluorspar. 
This situation was brought about by one thing, and one thing only, 
cheaply produced foreign fluorspar which is available to consumers 
in quantities in excess of our domestic requirements and at prices be- 
low our domestic cost of production. 
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This foreign capacity was created principally by the action of our 
own Government. Our trade program encourages imports, our 
grants, loans, stockpile contracts and barter contracts made it pos- 
sible, in fact, provided the necessary encouragement for the foreign 
producer to construct mills and dev elop fluorspar mines to produce 
fluorspar for export to the United States. 

Our consumers naturally turned to cheaper imported fluorspar, 
But this fluorspar may prove to be more expensive than it appears, 
For instance, I believe I have visited every fluorspar mine in Mexico, 
the principal foreign producing country, and yet I have never seen 
a Mexican fluorspar miner w ho owned an automobile. B 5y the same 
token I know of few domestic miners who did not own an auto- 
mobile and usually a new one. I have never seen a Mexi an miner's 
family owning an elec tric or gas refrigerator, siove, or television set, 
as do our own miners’ families. The reason is obvious. On wages of 
$1 to $1.29 per day they cannot and, incidentally, that is the same 
wage that was being paid Maxie an fluorspar miners 10 years ago, 

Mr. Chairman, our policy of assistance to underde veloped countries 
could not have failed to inflict the harm that it has upon our domestic 
mining industry. By the very nature of things, the underdeveloped 
countries can only export those materials they “do not need, and these 
can only be minerals or raw materials. They can only export cheaply 
produc ed materials that destroy our mining industry. Yet, due to 
their low wages they cannot buy our manufactured goods. So our 
domestic mining industry was doomed from the start—it had to bear 
the burden of imports. Only recently are other domestic industries 
feeling this same pressure—same but not yet to the degree as we in 
the fluorsp: 1r industr y have. 

It is difficult to believe that responsible men in government would 
permit the virtual destruction of domestic mining industries, in our 
own case fluorspar, in order to provide a market. for foreign fluorspar 
produced for the most part in mills which we financed. Yet such is 
the record. The strategic and critical domestic fluorspar industry 
described as being “an essential component of the mobilization base” 
is being deliberately sacrificed to promote more foreign trade. 

For the domestic fluorspar industry there remains only the hope 
that the Congress will provide us with some relief. This hearing and 
passage of this resolution will provide a record and serve to focus 
attention on our problem. Enactment of S. 1285 as amended by the 
Senate Interior Committee, or the compromise measures introduced in 
the House by Chairman Aspinall, Congressmen Chenoweth, Baring, 
and others, would we believe provide a permanent solution to our 
problem, a solution that is fair and equitable. We are only asking 
for about 50 percent of the domestic market with the opportunity of 
furnishing first 25 percent and later 40 percent of each year’s increase 
in consumption, giving the foreign producers 75 percent of the in- 
crease initially and later 60 percent. Surely such a request cannot be 
called unreasonable or unfair. Particularly when you consider the 
fact that through three wars we supplied all or wibet intially all of 
our greatly expanded domestic requirements. 

That completes my summary, Mr. Chairman. In my prepared 
statement I have attempted to provide answers to the matters out- 
lined in your announcement of this hearing. I shall be happy to pro- 
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yide any further information that your committee or your staff may 
desire insofar as it is possible for me to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate the priv- 
ilege of coming before this committee and presenting our association 
views on House Concurrent Resolution 177. At the outset, however, 
I should like to make it perfectly clear that the views I propose to 
present for the association are those of independent fluorspar pro- 
ducers. We are not presenting or attempting to present the view- 
point of the few remaining domestic captive producers, consumers, 
or importers. 

FLUORSPAR AND ITS USES 


Fluorspar is a rather soft, nonmetallic mineral occuring in both 
vertical veins and horizontal beds. Fluorspar deposits occur in 15 
states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Fluorspar is sold in three commercial grades; acid grade, ceramic 
grade, and metallurgical grade. All three grades are produced from 
the same crude ore and differ only in physical characteristic and per- 
centage of contained calcium fluoride. 

Metallurgical grade fluorspar is essential to the production of steel. 
About 5 pounds of metallurgical grade fluorspar is required per ton 
of steel. The calcium fluoride content of this grade runs from 60 
percent effective to 7214 percent effective. It is used in coarse gravel 
form. 

Ceramic grade fluorspar is used in the production of glass, enamels, 
welding rod coatings, and fiber glass production. This grade is finely 
ground, and runs in grade from 75 percent to 95 percent fluoride. 
Almost all ceramic grade fluorspar is produced by flotation separation. 

Acid grade fluorspar is essential to the production of aluminum, 
hydrofluoric acid, freon gas, high octane gasoline, and the production 
of atomic energy. Acid grade fluorspar is the source of fluorine, the 
most effective oxidizing agent for our rockets and missiles. Acid grade 
fluorspar is extremely finely ground, contains more than 97 percent 
calcium fluoride, and is produced by flotation separation. 


THE DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


The following excerpt from the fluorine program statement by 
Robert B. McDougal, commodity specialist, Branch of Construction 
and Chemical Materials, Bureau of Mines, Department of Interior, 
February 1958, contains a rather accurate description of the industry 
as of February 1958: 

“There are approximately 100 fluorspar mines in the United States 
and about 15 mills. Most of the mines produce only a few hundred 
tons per year, selling their output directly to consumers or to the 
firms that operate mills. The bulk of the domestic production is con- 
tributed by about 10 companies. These mines could produce more 
abundantly if their economic situations were to improve. Shipments 
of domestic fluorspar in 1956 totaled 330,000 tons valued at $14 million. 

“Imports in recent years have become an increasingly important 
factor in the industry. In 1956, imports totaled 491,000 short tons 
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valued at $11 million, whereas 181,300 tons entered in 1951 and 2,100 
tons in 1942. Mexico has recently been the principal source with 
Canada and several European countries shipping substantial tonnages, 

“Most of the domestic fluorspar producers are independent opera- 
tors, but in the acid segment of the industry there are four major 
firms which produce for their own consumption. In 19; D6 these four 
firms accounted for about 25 percent of the total output. 

Today three captive mines and mills and three independent mines 
and mills are operating. The three independents are operating on a 
greatly reduced scale. 

RESERVES 


Known domestic reserves of fluorspar are greater today than at any 
previous time. Again turning to the Department of the Interior 
fluorine program statement, we find: 

“Fluorspar reserves in the United States were recently estimated by 
the U.S. Geological Survey at 22.5 million short tons ¢ ont: aining more 
than 35 percent CaF, = a equivalent value in combined fluorspar 
and metallic sulfides. About 61 percent of the 22.5 million tons 
was measured and indic Lae ore and the remainder inferred ore. An 
additional 12 million tons of lower grade material containing 15 to 35 
percent CaF, was estimated. These reserve figures are larger than 
previous estimates made by the U.S. Geologic al Survey because bet- 
ter reserve information is now avail: ble and substantial quantities of 
ore have been found in the last few years. 

“Presently known reserves could support mine production for 30 
years at the 1951-55 rate of about 750.000 tons of crude ore annu: ally.” 

It was possible for the industry to develop these reserves only he- 

cause it was operating and showing a profit. Some of that profit 
was being used to explore for and develop new reserves. Today 
that condition does not exist and as a result exploration and develop- 
ment has all but ceased. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS 


The domestic acid grade fluorspar industry has the capacity today to 
produce 250,000 to 265,000 tons per year. Production last year was 
about 200,000 tons with the Department of Interior estimating 50,000 
tons of idle capacity. We could easily produce 200,000 tons of metal- 
lurgical grade fluorspar per year but have been able to sell only 
100,000 to 125,000 tons per year. 

This production, however, was maintained only as a result of 
purchases by the Government under Public Law 733 and for the 
defense stoc kpile. Those purchase programs terminated last Decem- 
ber 31,1958. The Department of Interior on April 10, 1959, estimated 
that 1959 production of acid grade fluorspar would not exceed 100,000 
tons of which 75 pies would be captive, and that metallurgical pro- 
duction would be less than 40,000 tons. Thus the domestic industry 
will see production in 1959 decline more than 50 percent. 

Our foreign competitors have the demonstrated ability to produce 
412,000 tons. per year of acid grade fluorspar and 234,000 tons pet 
year of metallurgical grade fluorspar as evidence “a by imports i 
1956 and 1957. One of the principal spokesmen for the importers in 
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testifying before the Tariff Commission stated that foreign capacity 
for acid grade fluorspar could easily be expanded. : 

Domestic consumption of fluorspar has increased rapidly since the 
end of World War II. The highest year’s consumption was 1957 
when a total of 645,000 tons was consumed. There was a decline in 
consumption in 1958, but all available evidence indicates that 1959 
consumption will equal or exceed 1957. The future rate of consump- 
tion is expected to increase very rapidly at a greater rate perhaps 
than that of any other mineral. 

Attached as exhibit A you will find commodity data summary taken 
from the Minerals and Metals Commodities Data Summaries issued 
by the Bureau of Mines of the Department of Interior in February 
1959. : 

INELASTICITY OF FLUORSPAR DEMAND 


The demand for fluorspar in the industrial world of today does not 
fluctuate with price changes as does demand for many other commodi- 
ties. Demand for fluorspar is inelastic. Fluorspar is used to produce 
anend product. In small quantities, it goes into the process of manu- 
facturing aluminum, steel, hydrofluoric acid, fluorine chemicals, the 
atom bomb, and other end products. 

Within a very broad range, the price of fluorspar has no effect upon 
the amount consumed. If the selling price of fluorspar were halved, 
there would be no increase in the consumption. If it were doubled, 
there would be no decrease. It takes 5 or 6 pounds of fluorspar to 
produce a ton of steel and this would be true whether fluorspar were 
selling for 2 cents a pound or 10 cents a pound. The same conditions 
exist with respect to aluminum where approximately 125 pounds of 
fluorspar are consumed in the production of 1 ton of aluminum. 

The demand for fluorspar is tied directly to the demand for the end 
products in which it is used. As the demand for steel increases the 
demand for fluorspar will increase but only at the rate of 5 or 6 pounds 
per ton of finished steel. This same thing is true in respect to all 
other industries that consume fluorspar. Also, the price of fluorspar 
and the quantities used are so small in relation to the end product that 
it has little or no bearing on the price of the end product. 

Not only is the demand inelastic, but the cost of fluorspar in the 
finished article is so insignificant as to make it almost impossible to 
find. With the exception of hydrofluoric acid, only cents worth of 
fluorspar go into the end product which is worth many hundreds of 
dollars. 


IMPORT COMPETITION 


Competition between domestically produced fluorspar, and foreign- 
produced fluorspar is based on one factor—price. 

The Tariff Commission found that foreign-produced acid grade 
fluorspar and domestically produced fluorspar were identical in every 
respect and directly competitive, in fact used interchangeably. 

Foreign-produced metallurgical grade fluorspar may contain a 
higher percentage of calcium fluoride, but this is due to the fact that 
foreign producers do not practice the grade control that domestic 
costs of production force domestic producers to observe. For in- 
stance a consumer might specify a 70 percent grade. From domestic 
producers his ore would run 71 or 72 percent, while from foreign 
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sources it might run 85 percent. In any event domestic producers 
met the specifications laid down by the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
which were the highest in the history of the industry. 

Today the domestic independent acid grade fluorspar producer must 
have a price of $55 per short dry ton f.o.b. cars or barges in order to 
maintain a nucleus which might be expanded. Including captive pro- 
duction this price would result in a total annual production of about 
200,000 to 225,000 tons per year of acid grade fluorspar. A price of 
$48 is required for ceramic grade and GSA prices of $34.50 per ton 
for 60 percent effective, $38.50 for 70 percent effective, and $39.50 for 
721% percent effective will maintain domestic production of metallur- 
gical grade fluorspar at a rate of about 125,000 tons per year. 

However, imported metallurgical grade fluorspar is available to con- 
sumers at from $12 to $15 per ton less than the above prices. Imported 
acid grade fluorspar, which is used as ceramic also, is available on the 
east coast, in the Great Lakes area and on the gulf coast at $40 per ton 
plus unloading and drying which would require not more than $3 per 
ton additional cost. 

Obviously, independent domestic producers cannot compete with 
such prices. It is extremely doubtful that the remaining captives will 
long resist this cheap imported fluorspar. Then, of course, we will 
become completely dependent upon imports. 


FOREIGN WAGES VERSUS DOMESTIC WAGES 


The principal foreign producing country is Mexico. A Mexican pro- 
ducer in testifying before the Senate Interior Committee on April 14, 
1959, gave his wage rate as $1 to $1.29 per day. At the same hearing 
a domestic producer read the union scale for [llinois which was from 
$1.84 to $2.09 per hour. 

Wages in Italy, Sardinia, and Spain are slightly higher than in 
Mexico. Germany will show a higher wage but they have announced 
that no further shipments of fluorspar will be made to the United 
States. Canadian wages are just below U.S. wages, by some 10 to 15 
percent, but there the independent producers have been unable 
to meet Mexican, Italian, or Spanish competition either in Canada 
et the United States. And last year they applied to the Canadian 
Board of Tariff for the imposition of a $10 per ton rate of duty on all 
grades of fluorspar. 


STIMULATION OF FOREIGN PRODUCTION 


Prior to 1950 imports of fluorspar represented a rather small per- 
centage of domestic consumption. However, in 1950 the results of the 
efforts of the U.S. Government to stimulate foreign production began 
to bear fruit. For the years 1943 through 1945 imports of acid grade 
fluorspar averaged 1.2 percent of consumption, for the years 1946 
through 1949 they represented 16.4 percent of consumption. For these 
corresponding periods, imports of metallurgical grade represented 3.2 
and 29.8 percent, respectively, of consumption. In 1950, imports of 
acid grade fluorspar increased 300 percent over the preceding year. 

What caused this tremendous increase in foreign production of fluor- 
spar? Grants, loans, stockpile contracts, and barter contracts given by 
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the U.S. Government to foreign producers provided most of the capital 
for this expansion. 

So far as we can ascertain every loan that was made was also backed 
up by a stockpile contract sufficient from a tonnage standpoint to per- 
mit repayment of the loan by the time the contract was completed. 
One Canadian producer was granted a loan in excess of $1 million for 
the construction of a flotation mill, which was constructed in Wilming- 
ton, Del., while the crude ore supply was located in Newfoundland, 
and was at the same time granted a stockpiling contract for 150,000 
tons of acid grade fluorspar at a price per ton which reached $69. At 
this same time a domestic western producer offered to furnish the ore 
at a substantially lower price in order to keep his mill in operation but 
his offer was refused. He then closed his mine and scrapped his mill. 
The Canadian producer upon termination of his contract closed his 
mill and it apparently has not reopened. 

Barter contracts have resulted in additional expansions abroad of 
fluorspar production capacity. We as an association have protested 
barter contracts when they would result in an expansion of capacity 
but without success. In one particular instance we learned that a 
foreign producer, who had constructed a mill of 30,000 to 35,000 tons 
per year capacity on the strength of a stockpile contract, was negoti- 
ating for a barter contract. He had completed his stockpile contract 
and had obtained a commercial domestic contract for the output of his 
existing mill. It was his intention to expand his mill capacity and to 
fill the barter contract from the expanded capacity. We realized that 
the additional capacity would represent more competition when the 
barter contract was filled. We protested to Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration before the barter contract was executed—to no avail. The 
barter contract was signed, the mill capacity was expanded to 90,000 
tons per year. We now have that added capacity to meet. There are 
many other similar illustrations in the fluorspar field. 


IMPACT ON LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


In some of the small communities in southern Illinois and western 
Kentucky as well as in northern Colorado, Utah, and Montana, the 
impact on the local communities, as a result of the closing of the 
fluorspar mines, has been extremely severe. In each area fluorspar 
mining has been the principal and often the only industry and source 
ofemployment. After having exhausted their unemployment benefits 
the miners had only surplus food and relief for survival. The situation 
mm some of these areas is tragic. Many of the miners moved away, 
others hoping that the mines would reopen remained, and now do not 
have the money with which to move. These unemployed, destitute 
miners and their families are the witnesses who will not be here before 
your committee to testify but who look to you for assistance in regain- 
— jobs. 

these local communities have suffered a severe loss in tax revenues 
while at the same time they have the added burden of providing relief 
for the unemployed miners. In Hardin County, Il. about 50 percent 
of the tax revenues are normally provided by the mines. This tax loss, 
of course, cannot be made up from other sources, and the condition is 
the same in all other fluorspar areas. 
42517—59_22 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REMEDIES 


The fluorspar industry has exhaused its administrative remedies, 
We have been before the Tariff Commission on two occasions, on q 
section 332 and one an escape clause on section 7 investigation, both 
directed by the Senate Finance Committee. The Commission split 3 
to 3 on the escape clause investigation, and the President, presumably 
in lieu of providing relief from imports, supported Public Law 733. 
We petitioned another escape clause investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission last September but the Commission refused to undertake one, 
It should be pointed out that only the acid grade segment. of the in- 
dustry is eligible for escape clause relief, since there has been no con- 
cession on metallurgical grade fluorspar it is not eligible for escape 
clause relief. 

We petitioned the then Office of Defense Mobilization for relief 
under the naticnal security amendment on June 21, 1955, about 15 
minutes after the bill was signed by the President. About a year 
passed before a hearing was called. In the meantime the bill that be- 
came Public Law 733 was almost through Congress. We asked for a 
continuation of the hearing and, finally, after the bill was passed, and 
with the agreement of the Director of ODM had our application placed 
in inactive status with the right to have it placed under active con- 
sideration upon 6 weeks’ notice. We gave this notice in September of 
1958. To date no further action has been taken, 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A minimum annual domestic rate of production of 200,000 tons 
of acid grade fluorspar, 40,000 tons of ceramic grade fluorspar, and 
125,000 tons of metallurgical grade fluorspar is essential to provide 
a base of fluorspar operation commensurate with the best national 
interests. 

2. A price of $55 per ton for acid grade fluorspar, $48 for ceramic, 
and $34.50 for 60 percent effective use, $38.50 for 70 percent effective 
use, and $39.50 for 7214 percent effective use for metallurgical grade 
fluorspar, all f.o.b. cars or barges is necessary to achieve the minimum 
essential rate of domestic production. 

3. Domestic reserves are adequate for 30 years at the above rate of 
production and increased exploration will result in additional dis- 
coveries. 

4. Foreign fluorspar in quantities in excess of domestic consumption 
requirements is available below the cost of domestic production, and 
foreign production can easily be expanded. 

5. U.S. Government assistance is primarily, if not wholly, respon- 
sible for increased foreign production. 

6. The domestic fluorspar industry has exhausted its administra- 
tive remedies. 

7. Domestic production of fluorspar will cease unless limitations are 
placed on imports. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe House Concurrent Resolution 177 to be 
a desirable resolution. Such a study has long been needed. We urge 
the same in all other fluorspar areas. 
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1955 
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1956 1957 1958 1 
Production (shipments): 3 
Finished fiuorspar, total 2 331, 273 318, 08 245,628 | 279,540 | 329,719 | 328,872 | 320,000 
Acid grade- 136, 514 59,196 | 161,145 | 157,327 | 156,158 | 225,261 | 191,000 
Metallurgical grade_- -- 160, 607 | 2 5, 577 56, 176 | 95,775 | 133,495 103, 611 | 29, 000 
Imports, total 352, 503 | 359, 569 | 293,320 | 363,420 | 531,950 | 631, 367 350, 000 
Acid grade 127, 982 207, 893 205,775 | 205, 085 297, 437 412, 246 250, 000 
Metallurgical grade 224,521 | 151, 676 87, 545 158,336 | 234,513 | 219, 121 100, 000 
Exports, total 665 695 479 52 50 (3) (3) 
Acid grade 625 640 4140) 29 
Metallurgical grade _- 40) 39 | 30 50) ee 
Industrial consumption, total 520, 197 480, 374 570, 261 621. 354 644, 688 485, 000 
Acid grade 178, 267 225,096 | 248, 218 289, 523 | 334,313 | 267, 000 
Metallurgical grade 282, 433 208,085 | 267,144 | 278,172 | 268, 907 181, 000 
Price, average mine value per | 
ton... $46. 35 $50. 21 $45. 04 $43. 24 $47. 97 $49. 00 
Acid grade $58. 07 $58. 30 $56. 54 $56. 06 $53. 96 $57. 00 
Metallurgical grade_- $36. 69 $30. 32 $31. 57 $38. 09 $34. 96 $37. 00 
Stocks: | 
Mines : 27, 464 31, 896 26, 370 32, 588 21, 794 17, 329 37, 000 
Consumers’ plants. - - 252, 193 227, 511 143, 813 142, 417 189, 679 227, 990 190, 000 
Employment: | 
Mines-..-- 1, 254 1, 156 634 1 700 1 800 | 800 R00 
Mills----- 764 734 576 1 600 i 700 700 


700 


1 Estimated. =: ; 
2 Totals include ceramic grade to 1956; from 1957 ceramic grade included 
§ Not available. 


Also, Mr. Chairman, there will be three other 
the committee. I am not sure whether they are here or not, though. 
These statements are from Mr. Blecheisen, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. 
Montgomery, representing three individual companies, presenting 
their own individual story as it pertains to their mines today. 

Mr. neon: How soon will they be ready ? 

Mr. Fiynn. They may already be ews I do not know whether 
they have mt them in or not. They should be here. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there is no objection, the three statements re- 
ferred to by Mr. Flynn will be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Sayvor. Reserving the right to object, and I do not expect to 
ebject, we should analyze these statements and they should be examined 
by the chairman of the full committee in order to see that they con- 
form to the rules of the committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It is my understanding that they would not be 


placed in the record unless they did conform to the rules of the com- 
mittee. 


(The statements referred to follow :) 


with acid grade. 


statements filed with 


MEMORANDUM OF ROSICLARE LEAD & FLUORSPAR MINING CO., ROSICLARE, ILL. 


1. Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co. located at Rosiclare, Ill., has been 
in the fluorspar mining business for more than 50 years, with mines and mills 
in the southern Illinois-western Kentucky fluorspar mining area. 

2. In its history, it has produced all three grades of fluorspar—metallurgical, 
ceramic, and acid—and has furnished fluorspar to every important user in the 
country. 

3. In 1954 the mines and mills of the Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co. 
were Shut down because of the price impact of foreign imports upon the com- 
mercial market of fluorspar, and some 300 employees were laid off, and sub- 
stantial capital assets (of mines and mills) were made idle. The big main 
mine, the Rosiclare mine, was allowed to flood and is now under water. It is 
estimated that it would cost not less than $50,000 to dewater this mine. 

4. The Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co. did not believe it was eco- 
homical to go to the expense of reopening its mines and mills after 1954, based 
¢n temporary Government stockpiling of fluorspar which occurred thereafter. 
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However, in 1958 it made several leases on some of its outlying fluorspar mining 
properties to independent lessees all of whom, except one, sold their crude ore 
to local mining companies who were selling to the Government stockpile. One 
of the lessees, who also had a lease on the company’s flotation mill, sold ap- 
proximately 1,000 tons of acid grade fluorspar to the Government stockpile. 
All of these operations ceased when the Government stockpiling program termi- 
nated in December 1958. 

5. The Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co. believes that there is no hope 
for it in the commercial fluorspar market without some tariff or import quota 
relief, and its fluorspar properties will continue to deteriorate to its own dis- 
advantage and that of the U.S. mineral position in fluorspar. 


STATEMENT OF C. O. ANDERSON IN SUPPORT OF MEASURES PROVIDING FOR THE 
PRESERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOMESTIC FLUORSPAR INDUSTRY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, my name is C. O. Anderson associated with the Ozark-Mahoning Go, 
and its predecessor companies for 33 years, during the last six of which I have 
served as president. I appreciate the opportunity of presenting this statement, 
In 1936 our company began prospecting for and developing fluorspar ore deposits 
in the Illinois-Kentucky district located on both sides of the Ohio River; after 
much research work on devising milling methods for the complex ores discovered, 
a plant was built at Rosiclare, Hardin County, Ill.. early in 1939 to process these 
ores, and marketing of the four products, acid grade fluorspar, metallurgical 
fluorspar, zinc and lead concentrates began later that same year and, except 
for a 2-months’ strike and some force majeure conditions at times, has operated 
up to the present time. During 1958 this plant produced and sold 48,136 tons 
acid grade fluorspar concentrates and 6,363 tons zinc concentrates but no lead 
and no metallurgical grade fluorspar concentrates: this represented about 95 
percent capacity of the plant. At no time has our company been able to sell to 
the GSA stockpile any of its metallurgical grade concentrates because pellets 
were considered unacceptable. We have at one time or another sold acid grade 
fluorspar to nearly every major consumer in the United States; we have lost 
the business of many of them with the only reason being our inability to meet 
the low prices of the imported material produced at excessively low costs of labor 
as compared to the domestic costs of the same item. We have sought to meet 
the foreign competition by practicing many economies and in spite of the ever- 
increasing costs of labor, supplies, ete., by making a series of price reductions. 
Effective January 1, 1959, we reduced the acid grade fluorspar price to $45 f.0.b. 
Rosiclare and still during the first calendar quarter of this year we could sell 
only about 60 percent of our capacity, and during the second calendar quarter 
of this year about 65 percent of our capacity. 

With such low volume and such a depressed price our company has operated 
during 1959 in the red as regards fluorspar, and can show an overall small profit 
for its Rosiclare operations only by absorbing the fluorspar red figure in the 
modest profit from the zine concentrates. During the Rosiclare plant operations 
we have shipped in excess of three-quarter million tons of fluorspar concentrates 
after being told in about 1938 by many so-called well-informed people that the 
Rosiclare district was exhausted and almost worked out. Our company has now 
1.5 million tons of measured ore reserves and an equal tonnage of probable ore 
reserves as well as much undeveloped acreage; these figured reserves are ade- 
quate for 20 years’ operation at the rate observed in 1958. No incentive exists 
now to expand those reserves and we have largely ceased our search for new 
fluorspar reserves. 

In March 1946 our company purchased the Wano Mill at Jamestown, Boulder 
County, Colo., from H. M. Williamson & Son and leased from Boulder Fluorspar 
Co. certain fluorspar mining properties, which were in turn contracted to the 
Williamsons for mining. Except for occasional force majeure conditions, this 
plant operated continuously to July 1957, when the principal customer, Reynolds 
Metals Co., began to operate its own plant based on imported crude ores, From 
about July 1957 to December 27, 1958, the Wano plant shipped primarily to GSA 
on contract under Public Law 733 and then shut down on the latter date for an 
indefinite period or at least until some relief may be forthcoming from congres 
sional action. Our entire Jamestown personnel has gone already and reassembly 
of such personnel is usually an expensive experience. Our company operated 
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this project for nearly 13 years and shipped in excess of 115,000 tons of concen- 
trates. During the early years, known ore reserves were never available for 
more than 3 to 6 months ahead, but now ore reserves after such a long period 
of operation are adequate for at least 4 to 5 years and prabably far in excess of 
10 years at the rate observed during 1958 when 11,000 tons concentrates were 
produced during 11 months. The loss of the 1958 $100,000 milling plant payroll 
plus at least an equal amount for the mining payroll plays havoc in a multitude 
of ways with the life of a small community such as Jamestown and this is en- 
tirely aside from the loss of skills and trained men by our company. 

Karly in 1951 various Government agencies such as DMA, DMPA, and GSA 
urged rather insistently our company, as a fluorspar producer, to expend its 
pest efforts to cope with the then-existing severe shortage of domestic acid-grade 
fluorspar. The result was that our company acquired from the Colorado Fluor- 
spar Corp., first through option and later through purchase, the Northgate 
fluorspar properties near Cowdrey, Jackson County, Colo. As a result of develop- 
ment work on the properties during 1951 and of signing a GSA letter of intent 
in October 1951 our company proceeded to invest more than $1,600,000 of solely 
its own funds which included building a milling plant with GSA’s assurance 
of 100,000 tons concentrates at $60 per ton f.o.b. Northgate, provided industry 
did not take it over a period of about 5 years. Cheap imports of foreign fluor- 
spar began to make their influence felt so that domestic industry took only 5,000 
tons and GSA 95,000 tons, but with severer penalties on specifications than 
obtain normally in the industry. The shipment of this 100,000 tons was com- 
pleted in 1956 and from then until December 31, 1958, the plant operated prin- 
cipally to fill GSA contracts under Public Law 733 at $53 per ton f.0.b. Northgate. 
That plant was shut down January 29, 1959, with no assurance of resumption 
of operation unless there comes relief via congressional action. With an 
exception of a few key men that project’s personnel has already gone elsewhere. 
I shall not dwell on the multitude of obstacles surmounted in the mining and 
in the milling developments in this Northgate project, but there is a degree of 
gratification in reporting that engineering estimates as recent as March 1959 
show 1,900,000 tons blocked-out ore and an equal tonnage of possible ore as 
well as many unexplored possibilities. These figured reserves would be adequate 
to support the 1958 rate of operation (33,000 tons of concentrates) for more 
than 35 years. Our engineers think of this Northgate property as being the 
biggest single deposit known at this time in the United States and perhaps in 
the world. Consequently we are inclined to feel that those who say the United 
States is a have-not nation as to fluorspar are either prejudiced or poorly in- 
formed. The domestic industry needs primarily protection and incentive. Each 
of you should visit Jackson County, Colo., to observe the many demoralizing 
repercussions such a thinly populated county suffers when it loses a $500,000 
payroll such as our company’s was in 1958. 

The following two columns compare U.S. consumption of acid-grade fluorspar 
with imports of this material for the year 1952 through 1958. 





Year Consumption Imports 

(tons) j (tons) 
Be eidewncs ‘ - P a 187, 737 107, 873 
at... ; sa Abe - 230, 561 | 207, 893 
Mice scan ; : : sai 229, 245 | 205, 775 
ee. Se ‘ ees ; : Jan 254, 520 | 205, 085 
esse cne L : - P 296, 051 248, 679 
ae : ‘ ea, SF: ; 335, 672 412, 246 
MOOR cilia ads 265, 676 | 267, 791 
Total 1, 799, 462 | 1, 655, 342 
Average tons per year a 257, 067 | 236, 477 





The attached graph presents this same information in easily understandable 
form. 

The average annual consumption of acid grade fluorspar during those 7 years 
has been 257,067 tons whereas the average annual imports have been 236,477 tons 
or 92 percent of the consumption. Varying quantities of the imports went into 
the Government stockpiles which have now been terminated, and hence increas- 
ing quantities are being pressed on the domestic market. Domestic producers 
are also now shut off from stockpiles. Can anyone describe this situation as 
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a healthy condition for any domestic industry and as one possessed of incentive 
and conducive to growth? 

In 1951 when this country faced a severe shortage of acid grade fluorspar, 
several Government agencies provided adequate and varied incentives to many 
foreign countries to find and produce this material; some of the results of those 
activities are indicated in the above tabulation and in the attached graph. 

I have read Mr. Gill Montgomery’s statement presented at the April 138, 1959, 
hearings before the Senate Interior Committee on S. 1285, a bill to provide f@ 
the preservation and development of the domestic fluorspar industry, and agree 
with what he writes and hence am trying to avoid here repeating too much of 
what he writes, reference many of the conditions confronting the domestic fluor- 
spar industry. I do want to stress, however, that if a condition is not established 
to enable the domestic industry to compete with foreign material in at least 
a moderately healthy environment it will soon disappear, the mines will fill with 
water with some of them going beyond economic redemption, and the efficient 
mills will be sold for salvage, and much expensively developed skill and tech- 
nique will be lost to the companies now possessing them. 

This industry is not a large one but is an extremely vital one, being substan- 
tially the sparkplug of a number of the largest and most important industries 
in our economy whether our country is at peace or at war. Should the United 
States suddenly need this domestic industry, it will be costly and time consuming 
to get it revitalized. Also, if experience is a good, wise teacher, the foreign 
producers, once the domestic industry has passed out of the picture, will take 
advantage by pushing present prices far beyond their present levels. The 
domestic consumers have a stake in the preservation of a reasonably healthy 
domestic industry so as to avoid taking a long gamble which could be both 
expensive and possibly rather disastrous. 

Any helpful measures by the Congress aiding in curing the present illness and 
in restoring some health to the domestic industry, and at the same time be fair 
to the domestic fluorspar consumer and to the friendly foreign nations shipping 
fluorspar into this country will be indeed welcome to the domestic industry and 
could prove to be very wise action in protecting our country. 

If the thoughtful men in Government know what they are talking about when 
considering the strategic mineral requirements for the coming quarter century 
we, as American citizens, should not fail to urge vigorously the utmost in pro- 
tection and incentive for the domestic fluorspar industry. I urge all of the 
members of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to give careful 
study and favorable action to legislation directed to the preservation and devel- 


opment of the domestic fluorspar industry. 
C. O. ANDERSON. 
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STATEMENT OF GILL MONTGOMERY, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGeR, 
FLuoRSPAR Division, MINERVA OIL Co., ELvoravo, ILL. 


Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Sir: The following statement is given in support of legislative efforts for 
assistance to the domestic fluorspar industry. Herein are briefly summarized 
the effects of cheap foreign imports of fluorspar on the mining and milling op- 
erations of the Fluorspar Division of Minerva Oil Co. Minerva is the principal 
preducer of ceramic grades of fluorspar, the second largest producer of acid 
grade fluorspar for the open market and for many years was a principal producer 
of metallurgical grades of fluorspar. Minerva has five mines and two modern 
flotation mills in Hardin County, Ill. 

Minerva commenced production in 1944 at its deep mine No. 1, north of Cave- 
in-Rock, Il1., on an ore body which has since been recognized as one of the largest 
fluorspar deposits in the world. In 1952, Minerva acquired the mines, mills, 
and mineral properties of Yingling Oil & Mining Co. and the Crystal Fluorspar 
Co. In 1955 the mines and mill of the Victory Fluorspar Co. were purchased. 
These properties were modernized and consolidated so that the present Minerva 
operations are as efficient as modern mining technology will permit. 

During 1956 and 1957, Crystal and Victory properties produced metallurgical 
gravel fluorspar at the rate of 2,500 tons per month. All of this tonnage went 
to the GSA stockpile, and production could have been larger except that the 
specification on sulfide sulfur was much tighter than the specification required 
by most of the steel industries at that time, and only sulfide-free ore reserves 
could be used for filling stockpile orders. It should also be noted that GSA prices 
were not sufficiently high, considering these specifications, to justify the sinking 
of new shafts of our known reserves of sulfide-free fluorspar ore. This long- 
range development was also impeded by the short term of the program. 

At the present time, Mexico is furnishing the major portion of all metallurgical 
grade fluorspar to the steel companies which were formerly our customers, This 
material moves by ship from Tampico to the eastern seaboard steel mills or by 
barge from Brownsville, Tex., to most of the other major steel mills of the 
country as they are nearly all located on inland waterways. Even railroad 
shipments from the Mexican border can compete within 100 miles of the Illinois- 
Kentucky fluorspar district. The only metallurgical gravel business we have 
left is an occasional car or truckload to small foundries and steel plants in 
Illinois, or adjacent States. 

Most of the Mexican fluorspar comes from surface or near-surface deposits 
recently discovered in several districts of Mexico in very large quantities. 
Nearly all of it is so high in grade that milling is not necessary, and very 
cheap labor is available for the small amount of screening and crushing required. 
The loaded cost of this Mexican fluorspar is comparable to that of a quarry 
product such as crushed limestone, which could be handled by diesel shovels 
and trucks. Our metallurgical fluorspar, as well as that of most of our Ameri- 
can competitors, must be mined underground at substantially higher costs and 
then be beneficiated by an expensive heavy-media process milling plant. 

Under the stockpile program provided for by Public Law 733, which expired 
December 31, 1958, acid grade fluorspar of satisfactory specifications was being 
produced by Minerva from both our fluorspar flotation mills at the rate of 3,000 
tons per month during the last month of the program. We are currently with- 
out any kind of a stable market for acid grade fluorspar, even at an offering 
price of approximately $10 less than the GSA stockpile contract price, except 
for a very few supplemental orders which are insufficient to maintain minimum 
production. 

We are currently producing ceramic grade fluorspar at the rate of approxi- 
mately 1,700 tons per month, which provides part-time operation for the Minerva 
mine and mill only. This operation can be justified by reason of the byproduct 
zine concentrate at that location, which supplements income from fluorspar 
sales. However, the present low price of zine concentrate makes this arrange 
ment one of dubious economics, but is justified for the time being as a means 
of holding our valuable staff of engineers and key operating personnel together 
as long as there is hope that the domestic fluorspar industry will receive some 
relief in the near future. 
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Minerva’s problem is not one of reserves. As a result of a far-seeing man- 
agement policy over the years, approximately 5 percent of sales have been 
plowed back into exploration, development, and research on new fluorspar prod- 
ucts and uses, and more efficient mining and milling methods. Our ore reserves 
in Hardin County alone are about 4 million tons and our mineral lands owned 
or leased exceed 9,000 acres. Practically all of these reserves are suitable for 
milling into acid grade fluorspar, although some of them are low in fluorspar 
content and are only considered as commercial in normal times because of as- 
sociated lead and zine sulfides mixed with the fluorspar. The sulfides, how- 
ever, never constitute a sufficient grade to justify operations of any of the mines 
on the basis of sulfide values alone. 

Minerva has been operating at a loss since January 1, in spite of desperate 
attempts to develop new markets, cutting prices to regain old ones, and striving 
to eliminate every inefficient or nonproductive aspect of our operations. Our 
geological staff, which has succeeded in finding more ore reserves than were 
depleted in every year of our operations except two, has been reduced and our 
exploration budget drastically cut back. In order to maintain a balanced pro- 
gram of available ore for our mills, a substantial amount of shaft sinking and 
mine development must be programed each year. In the last 7 years, we have 
put down only one shallow and inexpensive inclined shaft and driven a mini- 
mum footage of development drifts and underground roadways, and have no 
funds available for such critical development work. We are only able to pro- 
duce and sell fluorspar at the present very depressed prices by taking advantage 
of mines developed in previous years, and the robbing of pillars in older mines. 
We are fast reaching a point where we will have very large reserves, but cannot 
reach them for lack of new shafts down to them. We should be sinking three 
shafts this year, and would be if normal market conditions existed which would 
provide funds for the reasonable maintenance of our ore supply to the mills. 

I mentioned above that our principal production at present was ceramic-grade 
fluorspar, which is used by glass, enamel, welding rod, nonferrous metallurgical, 
magnesium, buff brick, fiber glass, zinc smelting, portland cement, and several 
other types of manufacturing. It is used wherever the purity of acid-grade 
fluorspar is not essential, but imports of foreign acid-grade fluorspar displace 
domestic ceramic grades easily when offered at equal or lower prices. Minerva 
formerly sold over 2,500 tons per month of all grades of ceramic fluorspar, but 
since 1952, with the initiation of the low $1.87 per ton tariff on imported acid- 
grade fluorspar and the financial encouragement by the U.S. Government given 
to new foreign producers in the way of stockpile programs not available to do- 
mestic producers, foreign acid-grade fluorspar quickly began to erode the nor- 
mal ceramic market. Ceramic consumers were glad, naturally, to be able to 
buy 97 percent CaF, when it could be obtained cheaper, laid down at their plants, 
than the normal ceramic grade of 95 percent CaF». 

No. 1 ceramic fluorspar (95 to 96 percent CaF.) historically has sold for ap- 
proximately $2.50 per ton less than acid-grade fluorspar of like dryness and 
packing. Therefore, in any program in which the acid-grade fluorspar price is 
supported or protected, the price position of the ceramic-grade material must 
be considered, especially since many of today’s acid-grade users are known to 
be able to use 96 percent CaF,. Ceramic-grade fluorspar is a general classifica- 
tion which includes any fine-ground fluorspar concentrate of less than acid grade, 
and is usually a flotation product. The various grades of ceramic fluorspar 
range from as low as 8&5 percent CaF: up to acid grade, with silica exceeding 
11 percent. Although most people in the trade think of ceramic fluorspar as 
being 95 percent CaF, or better, over half of the material being used in the 
ceramic industry is in the 90 to 95 percent grade range, and is available at prices 
scaled downward from No. 1 ceramic. 

Ore dressing research carried on continuously through the years has proven 
that grades of fluorspar as low as 20 percent CaF. are commercial ores, and add 
very appreciably to the national reserve. There are zince-fluorspar ores in which 
the CaF, content is as low as 15 percent, which are also commercial, at price 
levels that existed prior to the heavy import of foreign material that developed 
after the GATT tariff concession on acid grade in 1952. 

Because Minerva specialized in the developments of large, low-grade ore bodies, 
it was hit especially hard by the sharp price drops caused by offerings of cheap 
foreign material. Over 90 percent of the ores treated in our mills since 1944 
have been the grades of less than 35 percent CaF:, and most of our future re- 
Serves, as well as those of many other mining companies, are not counted in the 

ational reserve figure most recently developed by the U.S. Geological Survey. 
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In normal times, Minerva employs approximately 180 people in its Hardin 
County, Ill., fluorspar mining and milling operations. At the present time, we 
provide employment for from 75 to 100 people, a part of which are working at 
half-time, and most of which are working at fewer hours per week than normal. 
We have lost most of our younger, highly skilled miners, millmen, and mechanics. 
Since those who remain are high-seniority, older men, these younger men wil] 
not, in most cases, return when called, as they have now found more attractive 
jobs in other industries, and have moved from the mining district. 

As a result of the low demand for fluorspar, three of our mines, Rose Creek, 
Gaskins, and Victory, have been completely closed down and allowed to flood in 
spite of containing substantial ore reserves. Their reopening will be very ex. 
pensive, and certain stopes and areas may be lost forever. Further delay in 
bringing about measures of relief to the fluorspar industry so that we have 
a chance to sell a reasonable quantity of fluorspar at a fair price will cause the 
eventual shutdown and dismantling of our fluorspar operations with huge loss 
of our capital investment, permanent loss to the Nation of a very large reserve 
of a strategic mineral, and a loss of jobs to our remaining employees. I need 
not also mention that for each company employee, there are several others in 
the community who will also lose their livelihood. These include trucking con- 
tractors and their employees, mining development contractors, and all sorts of 
businessmen and their employees. 

I herewith respectfully submit the testimony of my company in support of 
urgently needed relief for the domestic fluorspar industry, and wish to stress 
that the hour is drawing near when the domestic industry will become extinct 
and beyond hope of rehabilitation. 


Mr. Fiynn. Mr. Chairman, I shall be happy to provide any further 
information that your committee or your staff may desire insofar as 
I can do so. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Flynn, for a very fine statement. 
We are very pleased to have you here. 

Mr. Ftynn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I would 
like to make at this point. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Mr. Chairman, as you know I am vitally interested 
in the problems of the fluorspar industry, and I have introduced E.R. 
5331 to provide for the preservation and development of the domestic 
fluorspar industry. 

An identical measure, S. 1285, was introduced in the other body, 
and it has been reported, with amendments, by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. I ask unanimous consent that selected 
extracts from the committee’s report (No. 402) be printed in the 
record of this hearing at this point. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Tur DomESTIC FLUORSPAR INDUSTRY 


It is apparent, from testimony presented to the committee during hearings on 
S. 1285 and on other fluorspar bills and proposals the committee has considered 
during the past 3 years, that the domestic industry has the capacity, at the 
present, to produce approximately 50 percent of the Nation’s industrial con- 
sumptive requirements of both acid and metallurgical grades. 

A confidential questionnaire circulated among all the principal users of 
fluorspar (with a 90-percent return of replies), in which the committee pledged 
not to reveal individual company reports on present consumption or estimated 
future consumption, reveals that, in the absence of a business depression and 
if the GNP continues to grow at its present rate, it can reasonably be expected 
that consumption will materially increase. This anticipated increase in con- 
sumption is expected to come largely from new uses and applications. 
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In the meantime, however, domestic producers, almost without exception laying 
aside for 2 moment consideration of the captive mines, appear from the record 
to face extinction. 

The committee reiterates what it has said before in reporting numerous min- 
erals bills to the Senate, that in most instances when mines are forced, for any 
reason, to close down for any long period of time, most of them fill with water, 
and in many instances their valuable resources are lost to the Nation forever 
thereafter. Dewatering a mine is a costly proposition at best. And the hazards 
to life and limb faced by the miners who reenter a pumped-out mine in which 
the timbers have rotted and the pillars collapsed are fearsome to contemplate. 

But the cost of pumping and the hazards to life and limb faced by human 
beings are not all the story. Oftentimes the corroding ravages of nature on 
the ore body itself are so severe as to make reoperation economic folly. 

If the Nation is to have a continuing domestic fluorspar producing industry, 
by the very natural laws that operate in mining, the industry must be kept alive 
at some level of production until 1961 or whenever increases in consumption come 
to bring into balance world consumption with cheaply produced foreign fluorspar. 
The domestic industry, again by the natural laws that operate in mining, cannot 
close down and reopen mines as a bathroom faucet is turned on and off. 

It is interesting to note that Assistant Secretary Royce Hardy, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in testifying before the committee estimated that in 1959 
domestic production of fluorspar will approximate 100,000 tons of acid grade, 
10,000 tons of ceramic grade, and 39,000 tons of metallurgical grade fluorspar. 
Of this total estimated production he stated that the captive mines would pro- 
vide roughly 75 percent with no metallurgical coming from captive mines, or a 
total of 149,000 tons of all 38 grades. In 
mated 320,000 tons. 

Note is made of the fact that in recent years captive mines, chiefly operated 
by aluminum producers, have accounted for approximately 40 to 50 pereent of 
domestic production of acid-grade fluorspar with the bulk of production from 
independent operators going into the Government stockpile through various 
purchase programs. 

There is no captive production of metallurgical grade fluorspar in this coun- 
try. About 50 percent of the domestic production of metallurgical grade fluor- 
spar in recent years has been sold to the Government stockpile. 

All Government fluorspar purchase programs, of course, have terminated, 
although fluorspar remains on the barter list and foreign producers still have 
the Government stockpile available as a market for their production. 

The hearings disclosed that there is some operation by American industry of 
captive mines both domestically and out of the country. 
operations would appear to stem from two facts, (1) reputedly “richer ore 
bodies,” and (2) foreign wage rates approximating less than one-twelfth the 
wages paid the American worker. 

In this connection, during the hearings the following colloquy took place be- 
tween Senator Allott, of the committe, and witness Walter Siebert, who produces 
fluorspar in Mexico and Canada: 

Senator Attorr. The overproduction is primarily the result of being able 
to produce fluorspar under cheap wage scales and cheap costs abroad and 
entering them into the American market in what 
competition with American labor. 

Mr. Stesert. I go further than that. 
erally are higher grade mines. 

And in answer to a further question by Senator Allott as to wages this wit- 


hess was paying miners in his Mexican operation, the witness replied, “$1 to 
$1.20 per day.” 


* * hk * 


1958 domestic production approxi- 


The out-of-country 


amounts to an unfair 


I say that the foregn mines gen- 


¥ * e 
RESERVES 


There was considerable discussion before the committee in respect to domestic 
fluorspar reserves, particularly on the part of the import-export group of wit- 
hesses who testified in opposition to the bill, with constant citing of the figure 
that known reserves with an average grade of at least 35 percent CaF. are listed 
in Government publications at 22,500,000 tons. This group of witnesses, whose 
livelihood largely depends upon commissions made on sales of foreign produced 
ore, entirely ignored the fact that there are in excess of 13% billion tons of 
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known reserves of phosphate rock in this country and that from phosphate rock 
come substantial quantities of fluorine compounds and that, in addition, the 
Bureau of Mines is well on the road toward development of methods of recovery 
of fluorspar from complex barite-fluorite ores which also are in substantial 
quantity. 

In this connection, attention is called to the following colloquy between Senator 
Moss, of the committee, and Assistant Secretary Royce A. Hardy, of the 
Department of the Interior : 

Senator Moss. You do not subscribe to the testimony of our previous 
witness about our very limited resources and the fact that we ought to keep 
them in the ground and hold them? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. We in Interior do not subscribe to that philosophy, 
We have excellent examples of what production has done for us in the way 
of expanding our reserves. : 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT REPORT 


The executive departments, without exception, voiced opposition to passage of 
the bill. Written reports were filed and in addition thereto Assistant Secretaries 
Thomas C. Mann, of the Department of State, Carl F. Oechsle, of the Department 
of Commerce, and Royce A. Hardy, of the Department of the Interior personally 
testified. ; 

The opposition of the executive departments largely took the form of conten- 
tions that the fluorspar industry had not exhausted all of its administrative 
remedies: namely, that it should go before the Tariff Commission and/or the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. In this connection, the committee calls 
attention to the following facts: 

(a) No escape-clause relief can be sought from the Tariff Commission for met- 
allurgical grade fluorspar. It is not eligible for an escape-clause investigation 
inasmuch as there has been no reduction or concession granted in the rate of 
duty for this grade of the commodity. 

(b) A section 332 investigation in 1954 before the Tariff Commission was 
followed in 1955 by an escape-clause investigation which terminated in a split, 
i.e., three to three, decision. Both of these investigations were directed by reso- 
lution of the Senate Finance Committee. Congress then enacted, with admini- 
stration support, Public Law 733 which called for a Government purchase pro- 
gram of fluorspar. 

(c) In September of 1958 the industry petitioned the Tariff Commission for 
a second escape-clause investigation on acid grade fluorspar, but the Commission 
refused to entertain the petition on the grounds that the Government was still 
operating purchase programs and that there would need to be considerable op- 
erating experience after termination of the Government purchase program be- 
fore an investigation would be made. 

(d@) In 1955 the industry petitioned the Office of Defense Mobilization (later 
became Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization) for an investigation under 
the national security amendment by that agency. That petition is still pend- 
ing. no action having been taken on it as of this date. 

The committee calls attention to the fact that the Government of the United 
States in recent years has been supporting in a large measure the economy of 
the world through expenditures for military and foreign economic aid. Such 
aid programs have been and continue to be at a rate which has largely con 
tributed to the Nation’s budget deficit and to the rapid growth in the national 
debt. These programs and the huge sums called for by them are a basic reason 
for it having become necessary for the executive department to ask congres 
sional action to increase the ceiling on the national debt and to increase the in- 
terest rate on the Government’s bonds. 

The committee further points out that the high cost of producing minerals in 
the United States is due to the fact that we have a higher standard of living 
in the United States than exists in the countries which we are aiding, and in 
fact going in debt to aid. 

The Department of the Interior in its report also devoted many words to 
discussion of what it described as “the national security requirements for this 
commodity,” pointing out that the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has 
existing authority to “meet this situation”: i.e., “to insure an adequate supply 
of any commodity to meet mobilization requirements.” 

The committee feels that quite apart from considerations of national security, 
the best interest of the Nation, from the economic standpoint. is served by keeping 
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alive, through all reasonable means, vital American industries faced with extine- 
tion because of inability to compete with foreign labor that is paid only a 
pittance when that wage is compared with wages paid American workingmen. 

Additionally, the committee feels that much more than meeting mobilization 
requirements is involved in national security. In this connection, the committee 
points out that several years ago it was Government policy to acquire stockpiles 
of critical and strategic materials in quantities sufficient to carry on a war of 
5 years’ duration. Subsequently, the Military Establishment and the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization have decided that stockpiles of these materials 
for a war of only 3 years’ duration are adequate. 

The committee feels that regardless of changing guesses as to how long any 
future war may last, certain levels of domestic production of strategic and 
critical materials, keeping mines open and a trained labor force are also necessary 
in the interest of national security. 

In short, it is the belief of the committee that a realistic analysis of the 
requirements of national security dictates the need for this legislation. But even 
if we live in the safest and most peaceful of worlds, the economic facts of today 
would compel favorable consideration of this legislation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The committee, which has long wrestled with the problem of the Nation’s 
mineral resources and how they can best be utilized, in the national interest, is 
convinced that : 

(1) We, as far as is reasonably possible should be self-sufficient in re- 
spect to critical and strategic minerals; 

(2) It is good economics not to let the Nation’s mining camps become 
ghost towns ; 

(3) There is just as much justification for providing an economic um- 
brella for mining and minerals, whether that economic umbrella be fashioned 
out of direct-subsidy cloth or is in the form of import quotas or tariffs, as 
there is for the subsidies paid the airlines, the railroads, the ocean shipping 
lines, the farmers, and the publishers of newspapers and periodicals, the 
latter through the low-postal-rate route; 

(4) The criteria which should be used in determining if governmental 
action is to be taken in respect to any given industry or commodity includes: 
(a) Is it in the best national interest? (b) Will it contribute to the overall 
national security? (c) What pattern or method will accomplish the desired 
objective with the least cost to the taxpayers and/or consumers? 

(5) Applying the aforementioned criteria, the committee firmly believes 
that it is in the best national interest to enact S. 1285 for the following 
reasons : 

(a) While it is true that the fluorspar industry is a small one, on the 
other hand, it is a vital one, and good economics demand the maintenance 
domestically of essential extractive industries. 

(b) Maintenance of the domestic fluorspar industry will contribute to 
the overall national security in that it will provide the necessary nucleus 
for expanded production should the need arise in time of emergency, and, 
in addition, will also make a contribution to the economic welfare of the 
Nation, such welfare being a necessary ingredient of a sound national se 
curity posture. 

(c) The committee from time to time has considered many bills and pro- 
posals designed to stimulate and develop various mineral resources of the 
Nation. They have varied as to methodology and application, and the com- 
mittee’s approach and suggested solution to the problem have likewise varied 
in the past. Such variance is reasonable in that each extractive commodity 
presents economic facets peculiar unto itself. 

After weighing all the evidence, the committee is convinced that the approach 
as provided in S. 1285, as amended, designed to save harmless both domestic and 
foreign producers, will best attain the objective of maintaining a domestic 
fluorspar industry. The cost to the taxpayer will be only the incidental cost 
of administering the program which will be returned many times over in taxes 
paid by the domestic producing companies and their employees, revenues which, 
incidentally, are not paid by foreign producers and their employees into the 
Treasury of the United States or any of the States. 

The maximum price feature of the bill, which calls for relaxation of import 
‘quotas when prices of the several grades of fluorspar exceed certain definite 
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levels, fully protects the interests of the ultimate consumer. In this connectioy 
attention is again called to the fact that the quantity of fluorspar used in 
ton of aluminum or a ton of steel is so small that the cost approaches the 
infinitesimal when compared with the total cost of the finished product, approyi. 
mating a fluorspar cost in a ton of steel of 6% cents and in a ton of aluminny 
of $2.50. 

RECOM MENDATION 


The committee urgently recommends the enactment of S. 1285, as amended 
and reiterates that it does not call for the payment of subsidy payments to 
anyone and the only cost to the Public Treasury will be the small sum necessary 
to administer the program. ‘ 

* * * Ea * * + 

Mr. Epmonpbson. Our closing witness, after whom we will have 
the panel discussion, is from Grand Junction, Colo., the president of 
the Mineral Engineering Co., Mr. R. G. Sullivan. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Chairman, we welcome now to the committee 
hearings a man who works with Mr. Blair Burwell in the mining 
industry, one with whom I have been acquainted for many years, — 

It is nice to have you here, Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Sunuivan. Thank you, Wayne, and thank you, Mr. Chairman 

I have handed in two papers—one by Mr. Blair Burwell, the chair. 
man of our board, and also the president of the Salt Lake Tungsten 
Co., and a statement of my own, I trust that the committee will see 
fit to print the paper by Mr. Burwell in full. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there is no objection on behalf of the committee, 
the statement of Mr. Burwell will appear in the record immediately 
following the presentation of Mr. Sullivan. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. It shall appear in the record 
as though read in full. 


STATEMENT OF R. G. SULLIVAN, PRESIDENT, SALT LAKE TUNGSTEN 
CO., GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., AND DILLON, MONT. 


Mr. Sunuivan. Mr. Chairman, I represent Mineral Engineering 
Co., a Colorado corporation, with offices in Grand Junction, Colo., and 
Dillon, Mont. The company is primarily a producer of tungsten, 
owning or possessing interest in three groups of tungsten mines near 
Dillon, Mont. In 1952 the company constructed a concentrating mill, 
having a daily capacity of 800 tons of ore. In the past it has pro- 
duced an average of 1,750,000 pounds of tungsten trioxide annually. 

Located in Salt Lake City, Utah, are the refining facilities of the 
Salt Lake Tungsten Co., a fully owned subsidiary. This plant is 
designed to receive crude tungsten concentrates from western mines, 
and to refine and remove molybdenum, phosphorus, and other imputr'- 
ties, where these materials must be removed to enable them to be sold 
and meet the most stringent specifications by either industry or the 
Government. As stated, Salt Lake Tungsten Co. is essentially 4 
processor of tungsten materials, all of which have been produced by 
either our Montana mines, or from those properties tributary to 18 
location, and other surrounding Western States. These facilities, by 
being available to the other producers, most of them being small 
mines, has enabled them in the past to find an economic market for 
their products. The facilities at Salt Lake were provided initially at 
the request of the Defense Material Production Authority, and ell 
abled the orderly development of smal] mines in this region to meet 
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national emergency production. Approximately 45 small mines and 
producers have used the services of this plant during the years of 
1954 through 1956. 

Since 1957, the Salt Lake refinery has been closed as a result of low 
prices created by excessive imports, and Government-induced surplus 
production. Che mine and concentrating facilities in Montana were 
also closed down in 1957, when Congress refused to appropriate 
money to implement the Government purchases authorized under 
Public Law 733. At this date, with the exception of two, all other 
tungsten producers in the United States are closed down, most of 
them since early 1957. The two that are in operation are the Pine 
Creek mine at Bishop, Calif., and the Climax Molybdenum mine in 
Colorado. 

Mineral Engineering Co. first initiated mining operations in 
Montana in 1953, and under the impetus of the stockpiling program 
produced through August 1957 in excess of 250,000 units, 

Our mines have produced ores as follows: 

Browns Lake produced through February 1957, 627,107 
30 WQ3. 

Lost Creek produced through August 1956, 21,150 tons of .18WO,. 

Calvert Creek produced through August 1957, 81,570.627 units at 
1.13 percent WO. 

Birch Creek produced through May 1956, 1,057.96 tons. 

Tungsten reserves in our mines have become of substantial impor- 
tance to the future national security although only a small portion of 
the region has been explored in the past 5 years. Reserves at our 
mines are now estimated at approximately 650,000 tons. 

At the time of shutdown, we were left with 45,000 units of unsold 
refined tungsten concentrates, none of which could be sold to industry 
due to the extreme overproduction and depressed price levels. 

Some salient data on our tungsten operations are as follows: 
eee eevesement._..... ............ as aes sis te insdhscvs cosa) 
Total taxes paid (local and Federal) -_~...____.___________- icant _ $1, 220, 485 


Wages and services paid Bo cli aaa er $9, 466, 640 
ne i hy, acerca mtmeaepemnspenee 


tons of 


coubeaaien cain eioncads 246 
Soa ene yal ie Ot ak See aera 2 
Company stockholders (approximately) .....____________________ 1, 200 
Average production tons per man shift_____________-______________ 7 
meres Nevrou cost per man shift........._..-.........._._. 1... $23. T5 
Cost to produce unit of tungsten (average 3 properties) __________ $28. 50 
Cost to produce from highest grade property (per unit) __-_-_______ $20-$24 


The above costs are among the lowest of any domestic producer 
and they are only possible because the ore bodies are comparatively 
high grade, can be mined by open-pit methods, and are located near 
to good highways and a railroad. The most modern of concentrating 
and chemical facilities are also major contributing factors toward 
obtaining these costs. 

In comparing our inability to operate at the prevailing market 
prices with the position of other mines located elsewhere, we have 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

_1. The two domestic tungsten producers now in operation are prin- 
cipally producers of molybdenum, with the tungsten being produced 
as a coproduct or byproduct. Their combined average tungsten pro- 
duction is approximately 17 to 25 percent of our domestic consump- 
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tion. The cost of producing tungsten at Climax is probably lower 
than any other mine in the world. 

The cost of production at the Pine Creek mine is now estimated to 
vield a comparatively small profit with present domestic prices being 
in the range of $20 to $22 per unit. However, it must be remembered 
that these low costs are being obtained by selectively mining the areas 
containing high molybdenum and copper values. These areas are be- 
lieved to be relatively limited in extent and unless tungsten prices 
rise to the $28 to $35 range before they are exhausted, the mine will 
probably be required to curtail or close down. 

2. The exploitation of the Korean deposits is not controlled by ordi- 
nary economics. These mines have continuously been subsidized by 
our Government in various forms of foreign aid, surplus commodity 
gifts, and the subsidized_provision of technical aid. In spite of all 
our aid they report the mines operated at a loss for 3 to 4 months re- 
cently and operations were suspended for this period. There is no 
doubt in anyone’s mind who is somewhat familiar with these opera- 
tions that if the Koreans were forced to face the economic facts that 
we domestic producers must abide by, their production would have 
been stopped many months ago. 

The Korean production has recently averaged between 250 and 300 
tons of 70 percent concentrate per month containing approximately 
17,500 to 211,000 units. At various intervals monthly shipments to 
the United States or Europe have approached 500 tons or 35,000 units, 
These large sales and production are the greatest single factor in 
maintaining the present subeconomic markets. 

3. Production from Bolivia has been greatly reduced from past 
years’ comparison. Like Korea, the largest mines are nationalized 
and the operational losses are absorbed in their national deficit. Our 
Government has underwritten their economy for the past several 
years so in effect this production is partly supported by our tax 
dollars. 

4. Brazil is a comparatively newcomer in the production of tung- 
sten, but its present operation is dependent upon sales to our stock- 
pile which are contracted through this year. These sales are current, 
being made to our Government at $55 per unit ($20 to $22 domestic 
price). These purchases have induced some overproduction which, 
in effect, replaces possible domestic sales and also tends to abnormally 
hold down world prices. 

5. Most European production has its source in Spain, Portugal, 
and France. It is comparatively small and only small lots of high 
purity material are imported into this country. 

6. The production behind the Iron Curtain is of unknown quantity 
and extent. The salient fact is noted that ever-increasing amounts of 
manufactured forms of tungsten are being offered to European con- 
sumers. These sales have tended to aggravate the price structure of 
a market which has been hampered by overproduction sales from the 
Korean and South American producers. 

It can be seen that if our Government would stop all forms of 
subsidies to our competitors, production and prices would eventually 
come into balance, If this were to happen, I have no doubt that 
market quotations would rise gradually.in the range of $25 to $3) 
per unit. At these levels a minimum of 3 or 4 additional domestie 
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roducers would reactivate their operations. If prices tended to 
alance near the $32 to $35 level, probably an additional 10 or 12 
roducers would resume activity. 

The charge that most domestic producers are inefficient and their 
mines are marginal has been repeated many times in the past, so 
that many of our citizens have come to believe these statements as 
gospel truths. Both charges can be refuted by facts that will show 
our mines to contain grades of ore in large quantities which will com- 
pare favorably with those located elsewhere in the world. 

The one discrepancy that does stand out is the comparison of wage 
rates paid here with those of our competitors. In Korea this varies 
somewhat with the location but will range between 25 and 75 cents 
perday. In Mexico it approximates $1.40 per day. In South America 
the rate approaches $1.10, while in South Africa it averages 70 cents 
per day. Added to most of these wages are some fringe benefits in 
food, housing, clothing, and hospital benefits, etc. 

Compare the above wages with our averages of $20 to $25 per day, 
plus fringe benefits, plus 14 percent of the total payroll to cover 
insurance, social security, and other benefits. 

From our viewpoint, when anyone starts to run down our industry 
as being inefficient or marginal, and uses this as an excuse to not 
only deny us an even break for our rightful place in the world markets, 
he should see how this shoe would fit him on his own interest. We 
not only have to defend our position, but continually have to try and 
keep our fellow countryman from completely ruining our industry 
by subsidizing the rest of the world in their production while denying 
us half of a chance to exist and resume our former position of a healthy 
taxpaying segment of our economy. 

In the desire to refrain from recriminations a canvass of some 
of our leading companies has produced the following remarks and 
suggestions to offer to this committee : 

In mid-September 1958, the Howe Sound Co. filed a petition under 
the national security clause (sec. 8) of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act in behalf of its North Carolina mining operation and the 
domestic tungsten industry generally. The petition requested the 
President to take some appropriate action, as provided for by the 
national security clause, to limit imports so as not to threaten the 
national security. The petition was supported by several other 
domestic producers. However, although the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization had this petition before it ever since mid-1958, 
as of early June 1959 nothing had been done, and the only domestic 
production of tungsten now is from a captive mine of a major con- 
sumer and from some byproduct recovery from another mineral. So 
section 8 does not appear to be a workable device to help the tungsten 
industry. 

While stocks in the hands of the Government may appear large in 
relation to present usage, it must be kept in mind that tungsten is 
the metal having the highest melting point of all metals. The Gov- 
ernment is sponsoring accelerated research and development activities 
on high-temperature metals and alloys, including of course tungsten, 
but these research programs are still far from being adequate in pro- 
portion to the national security needs for better materials. Conse- 
quently, if new alloys or applications require more tungsten—which 
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is a very likely development—the present stocks may well be much 
smaller in relationship to future demand. Meanwhile, the United 
States continues to get its commercial supplies largely from distant 
and unreliable sources such as Korea and Bolivia, which could be 
cut off at any time by enemy action or sabotage or political unrest, 
Consequently, there should be a going domestic industry to provide 
reliable supplies. 

All Government surplus mineral stocks should be transferred to 
the strategic stockpile, and so come under the release limitations pro- 
vided by Congress for the strategic stockpile. The large Defense Pro- 
duction Act inventories of tungsten, coupled with the ‘GSA threats to 
dump surplus strategic mater ials on the market, means that there is q 
very real perpetual threat to the tungsten business that Congress must 
cle: urly remove by legislation. 

The time has also. come when a single Cabinet-level Department of 
Mineral Resources is needed. There is too much buck passing among 
the present agencies and none takes full responsibility for the miner al 
industry. Natur: ally, the existing agencies are loath to propose such 
a move, so the Congress must enact the necessary laws itself. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank this committee for the fine opportu- 
nity to present our industry’s views. 

Mr. Saytor. Thank you, Mr. Sullivan, for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Suutiivan. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present the 
statement of Mr. Burwell. 

Mr. EpMonpson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Suniivan (reading) : 


STATEMENT OF BLAIR BURWELL, PRESIDENT, SALT LAKE 
TUNGSTEN CO. 


It is a pleasure again to submit a statement to this subcommittee on 
the subject of the depressed mining industry and in support of House 
Resolution 177. This committee has long been aware of the basic 
needs of our mining industry and has been ‘interested in the honest : ap- 
praisal of the situation confronting it from time to time. 

It. is my understanding that the purpose of this hearing, as given 
by Chairman Wayne N. Aspinall of the full committee, is to bring 
out the basic facts concerning the ability of the domestic mining and 
mineral industries to supply ‘the metals and minerals needed to meet 
our expanding economy. My statement on this subject will prin- 
cipally be given on the subject of tungsten. 

At this time all American tungsten mining is closed with the excep- 
tion of two mines producing tungsten as a by product to other metals, 
Two years ago the active tungsten mines of the United States con- 
stituted a growing and developing reserve of this metal, which prom- 
ised to plac e the United States in a per iod largely independent of 
— supplies. In the Paley report, “Resources for Freedom,” the 

“ar ly” 1940 figures on tungsten indicated reserves of 10 million units of 
dels metal (a unit consisting of 20 pounds WO,). The average grade 
of this reserve was given as 15 percent WO,, a figure which compares 
favorably with the average tungsten ore ric shness in other parts of the 
world. During the emergency “needs of the Korean war, for which 
the Stockpile Act was created to remove a short tage of this vital metal, 
American technology and development of new deposits succeeded in 
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developing a number of substantial new areas in the United States 
and making available the mining, milling , and production of ore as 
low as one- ‘half of 1 percent W O, on the average. The total tonnage 
and resources of American tungsten in terms of units of WO, are esti- 
mated to have doubled due to the stimulus and progress of an active 
and growing industry. However, the reserves of any ore or mineral 
must be gaged and evaluated upon the ability to mine, extract, and 
refine them properly for use. They increase with an active progressing 
industry and decrease w ith abandonment and closure. Reserves of ore 
also require the components of experienced personnel, going mines, 
and mills. At this time, this situation has largely been Tost, and the 
American tungsten industry is rapidly approac hing the closed-down 
stage from which it w as resurrected in 1951 by the emergency posting 
of high prices and Government stimulus to meet the Korean war 
emergency. 

The general situation in tungsten can prob: ably be best described by 
giving ‘the case history of Korea which is now rated as one of the 
argest, if not the largest, sources of tungsten in the free world. 

The Republic of Korea operates a Government company known as 
the Korean Tungsten Co., which was receiving, directly or indirectly, 
subsidies and assistance from the various forms of Korean aid, which 
approximated over $400 million in the past year. In 1952 as the re- 
sult of the desperate need of this country due to the Korean war, a con- 
tract was made between the Republic of Korea and the U.S. Govern- 
ment for tungsten concentrates at a price of $65 per unit. Up to that 
time the Koreans had realized somewhat under $15 per unit of tung- 
sten from their mines and recovered only 60 percent of the tungsten 
in the ore as a result of poor equipment and inexperienced labor. 
Approximately 3,000 men were required to mine 500 to 600 tons of ore 
per day. Asa rédult of this agreement and purchase arrangement, 
approximately $5 million were made available to the Republic of 
Korea for the modernization and rebuilding of their mining facilities, 
and American personnel, American processes and American ‘know-how 
were supplied at indirect American taxpayer expense. Upon com- 
pletion of this American assistance and purchase contract, the Korean 
Government continued to dump tungsten on world markets to obtain 
governmental money until the price of tungsten on the world markets 
declined to less than $9 per unit in Oc tober of last year. 

Between 4,000 and 5,000 tons of concentrates produced as an indirect 
effect of American aid and American technology were sold on world 
markets until the price of tungsten declined below the pre-1942 world 
price. Asa result of this action, the price of tungsten reached such a 
low point that they could not meet the subsidized cost of the Sang 
Dong mine operation and were forced to close from October to Jan- 
uary of this year due to the general collapse of the market induced by 
this action. 

In the Industrial Economie News of Korea, May 10, 1959, we quote 
anews item as follows: 

“While $1.8 million and 500 million hwan were originally ear- 


marked for the construction of a chemical processing plant for the 


Korean Tungsten Mining Co. to process 9.500 tons of ore monthly— 
I 


$1.1 million for machiner y and $700,000 for the employment of alien 
technicians—two additional allocations totaling $500,000 have been 
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made to cover additional expenses for alien technicians as of May 18 
due to the lagging construction of the plant. Presently, seven alien 
technicians are being employed, costing $3,750 per month each. The 
plant is to be completed by May 20 and $300,000 and 200 million hwan 
are required for the next 3 months for a trial operation, as the salaries 
for the alien technicians are to be increased to $4,370 per month each 
after construction has been completed.” 

It is to be noted that alien technicians employed for the construc- 
tion of a chemical plant are being paid $4.370 per month after con- 
struction is completed and two of the alien technicians are former 
employees of the Salt Lake Tungsten Co., whose employment. by 
necessity was terminated due to the inability of our company to con- 
tinue operations under the competition of this low-priced Korean 
tungsten. 

I can make the statement from direct personal knowledge and 
examination of the Korean deposits that this mine of the Koreans, if 
located in the United States, could not possibly be worked under 
existing prices in this country, paying existing salaries, wages, and 
taxes, and without Government subsidies, direct or indirect, such ag 
are allowed to the Korean production. 

It has been the consistent policy of the administrative branch of 
our Government in the belief that American mining and raw material 
resources are limited and costly, that it is advantageous to get such 
metals from abroad to assist those countries in their economic develop- 
ment and fortify their defenses against communism. 

The granting of foreign economic aid, governmental assistance and 
exporting of our machines and know-how have resulted in disruption 
of metal prices on a worldwide basis with the result that such aid has 
often been lost. The chaos of world metal markets, including tung- 
sten, has only brought about increased ill will in these countries due 
to the destruction of orderly markets. 

In the case of tungsten, a great majority of world mines now are 
either closed or preparing to close unless they still have access to 
American Government assistance or some other form of aid. The 
result of the chaotic market conditions on Korea, as well as on Bolivia, 
Burma, and other parts of the world, has been to create distress, stim- 
ulate communistic interest, and increase the loss of American prestige 
and standing. 

There appears to be no essential disagreement in the policy plans 
of the Government or administration that a wise, long-term and pro- 
gressive policy is needed for the protection and development of Amer- 
ican mines to meet our needs and retain our industries. The problem 
of the moment and the need of this time appear to lie in administra- 
tion of Government policies designed to avoid the overstimulation of 
foreign production and imports and the protection of American mines 
and mining by quotas, tariffs, or other devices until such time as for- 
eign mines and mining properly consider the fundamental need of 
avoidance of overproduction. 

The problems of the tungsten industry, I submit, are the result 
of overproduction, American administration stockpile purchasing, 4 
process which is still going on, and the using of stockpile purchasing 
and economic assistance for political and State Department objec- 
tives which too often turn out to be poorly advised and improperly 
executed. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Sullivan, for a very fine 
statement. 

Mr. Sullivan, if you will move over to one of these chairs, we would 
like the other witnesses who appeared this morning to come forward, 
and take seats around the witness table. 

I vield to the chairman of the full committee. 

Mt Asprnatt. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take too much 
time with the questioning. I want to compliment each witness this 
morning upon what I as a layman consider to be a very fine prepared 
presentation in each instance. I have not had time to study the pre- 
pared papers, but I have looked them over and they do contain the 
information which we wished. 

I wish to thank you for your cooperation in your presentations this 
morning. It was a pleasure to work with the acting chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

I do have a few questions which I shall ask. I shall take them in 
the rotation of your appearance. 

Mr. Gardner, is it your understanding that the large amount of 
reserves of chromite to which you refer in your statement are larger 
than we have had at any time heretofore and have been due largely 
to the efforts of the small producers to go out and seek the ore and then 
try to develop it ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Asprnaty. What you are saying, then, is that even today with 
all of the facilities that we have to discover chromite ore we are in 
need of the small operator or the individual prospector ? 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Shoup, I have just one question of you, and I 
promise that I will study your statement, because you have certainly 
kept me pretty well posted throughout the years. 

In your statement you suggest that you would like to ask the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee to proceed with a study. 

Why should we not ask our own committee in the House to conduct 
such a study ? 

Mr. Suour. Well, Wayne, I am a little bit unfamiliar with the 
procedures. The gold problem has gotten so specific that I do not 
know whether it is a currency problem or not, but such a study should 
be conducted wherever it can best be handled. I am thinking in terms 
of the position of the American Nation in this regard. It is purely 
patriotic. This whole gold problem on the one hand is a mining of 
the product, but on the other hand it is the underlying keystone of our 
whole financial setup, irrespective of what they say about gold dust 
meaning anything. Nevertheless, there is a close relationship today 
that is going to affect our foreign aid and our children. But, you 
would know better than I how to handle the matter. 

Mr. Asprnati. I just wanted to know if you had any special reason 
for that particular committee handling it. 

r. SHoup. I think it is something that the whole Congress and the 
administration ought to give a lot of serious thought to. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Of course, I am in agreement with you on that. 

- Groseclose, on page 12 of your statement you, I believe, have an 
error in that you refer to millions of dollars of gold value on deposit 
at Fort Knox. I believe that that should be “billions.” 
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That appears in that part of the statement on page 12 that follows 
“silver and the gold reserves.” I just want to be sure that we under- 
stand the figures correctly. 

Mr. Grosectose. Where I say $24,560 million ? 

Mr. AspInatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grosectosr. I believe that would be correct, Congressman As. 
pinall. 

Mr. Asprnau. I believe it would be, too, if we understand what you 
are talking about. 

Mr. Grosecuosr. Yes; if there had been a decimal point there, it 
would be correct. It is $24.5 billion, approximately; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I wanted to be sure. 

Now, Miss Priester, you state that we only have 2 percent of our 
consumption of antimony produced at this time in the refineries of the 
country ? 

Miss Priester. I just received that information yesterday. I have 
“96” percent in my statement and in verifying what had occurred just 
recently in Washington, I contacted the agency just yesterday and 
I think that I can state what was given to me yesterday. So, I 
changed it verbally from the 96 that we had less than 2 percent, 
May [I also reiterate that, as was told me, the stockpiling is consider. 
ably down. We have little stockpiling. There is only one contract 
at the present time, and that is being finished up. 

Speers there are no new contracts. 

r. AspINALL. That was the question I was going to ask next. 

Miss Priester. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnatit. How much activity can we expect in the antimony 
field if we only have 2 percent of the market ? 

Miss Priester. None; practically none. 

Mr. Asprnatx. Mr. Flynn, would you advise this committee just 
what part of fluorspar production is used in the atomic bomb program 
and the missile program ? 

Mr. Fiynn. The tonnages? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Asrrnaty. The portion which is used in the production of the 
atomic bomb or in the missile program. Where is fluorspar impor- 
tant as far as those two programs are concerned ? 

Mr. Fiynn. In the production of atomic energy you go through 
the uranium hexafluoride process to produce it. It is a gaseous dif- 
fusion process. I am over my head in this atomic energy production 
from a technical standpoint, but that is where the fluorine enters into 
the process as a means of producing the final product. In the rocket 
and missiles program fluorine is used as an oxidizing agent and it 1s 
the best possible oxidizing agent that you can have aside from ozone. 
Dr. Smythe in his report to Congress on the atomic energy program 
stated that a source of fluorspar was just as essential to the program 
as a source of uranium was. 

Mr. Asprnaty. There are several different elements being used, and 
being talked about. 

Is it common knowledge that the industry which you represent 38 
so important in this nuclear age? 

Mr. Fiynn. I think it is, Mr. Chairman. It is pretty well know). 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Sullivan, I was interested in several statements 
that you made, but one particular one, and that was your referent 
to the fact that we are receiving tungsten ore from Red China. 
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How do we get tungsten ore from Red China today ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I am sorry, if I left that impression. We are not 
getting tungsten ore from Red China, but tungsten ore from Red 
China and Russia is being exported to West Germany, to Austria, 
and other parts of the free world and by their receiving it in those 
countries they are replacing ores that would ordinarily be mined in 
the free world. 

Mr. Asprnay. Are you sure that perhaps we are not getting some? 

Mr. Sutuivan. I am not sure if we are not getting any. ; 

Mr. AsrrnaLi. You made reference to a marginal operation. What 
isa “marginal operation” ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. I would term a marginal operation one whereby 
there would be only sufficient metal obtained from a ton of rock that 
would be mined at approximately the same cost at which you sold it. 

Mr. Asprnaty. How can we have any fixed margin when we have 
these differentials on the cost of labor, the cost of transportation, 
and so forth, with foreign countries? That question of “marginal” is a 
flexible thing; is it not? 

Mr. Sutxivan. It certainly is. It all depends upon the other ele- 
ments that enter into the cost. 

Mr. Asprnatx. In other words, what you are saying is that what 
may be marginal operations today in tungsten or in antimony per- 
haps, day before yesterday, or a year ago, were not marginal because 
they were producing at that time in an economic relationship with 
their supply ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Shoup, you said you were in favor of a subsidy 
for the price of gold. We had this matter up Monday on the lead 
and zinc matter. Of course, my approach to that is that any aid 
which we give, whether it is through tariffs or through direct pay- 
ments like the stabilization bill of a year ago, or import taxes, are 
all subsidies. 

Mr. Snover. That is right. 

Mr. Asptnatt. They are subsidies in a way. As I understand it, 
your position is that so far as gold is concerned you are in favor 
of taking some money out of the Treasury and making the gold 
operation feasible; is that right? 

Mr. Suovr. That is right. You are familiar with what, maybe, 
these mines of the West do. It is not along the line of a strictly gold 
mine operation, but there is a little bit of gold, copper, lead, and zine 
which helps the ore operation. 

We cannot get these mines opened up overnight. I go back as 
far as World War II when they wanted us to produce this, that, 
and the other overnight, but we have got to keep a strong domestic 
mining industry alive for whatever may be facing us. We have to 
do it. Whether we subsidize it or not, we have got to do it. Under 
the present operation you cannot get any production and make it go. 
In order to keep our Nation strong we have to do whatever is neces- 
sary, plus the fact that we have to replenish our gold which we 

ave given away tothe world. 

I see no other way to do it, but to put it in the form of helping 
the gold mines to replenish our murdered industry. I do not have 
to tell you, as a lifelong resident of Colorado, that there is no mining 
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industry in Colorado, when I think of the basic things that built us 
up. Now, it is pathetic, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. Your argument is if we are going to protect our- 
selves against the competition of our adversaries behind the Curtain 
in the cold war, we have to come up with something at the present time 
in order to establish an economic subsidy ? 

Mr. Suovr. With reference to this cold war, I think we all agree 
that there are an awful lot of econmics mixed up in it. If I said today 
we ought to raise the monetary price of gold to $100, you can imagine 
the hue and ery which would go up. They would say that would en- 
able Russia to sell their gold dust and sell their products. However, 
I am trying to help keep our industry alive. At the same time, in 
helping Russia in the vol war—cold economic war—which after al] 
is the thing we are engaged in right now, it is a battle of survival. Of 
course, there are missiles and all that, but underlying all that we have 
this economic war. 

Mr. Asptnati, Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with the chairman 
of the full committee in commending you people for the helpful papers 
which you have presented here. 

Mr. Sullivan, you made a statement which fascinates me, and that 
is that you have discovered that all of the foreign competitors that are 
shipping to this country are being subsidized by foreign aid. I do not 
doubt your statement at all, but I think that there is probably more 
than even you anticipate. I wonder whether or not you can furnish 
us with some documentary evidence of that fact? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I believe I have in my paper furnished sufficient 
documentary evidence to those facts, but you can review all of the 
present shippers or the people who are selling foreign tungsten in the 
United States, and I did omit the Spanish, French, and Portugese 
production which was not being subsidized directly or indirectly to 
our knowledge and of course the Red-dominated country shipments 
into Western Europe was not being subsidized. We have Brazil, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Korea, and each one of them is heavily subsidized 
by our country, I am sure you know better than I do, Congressman, of 
each of those cases, especially Korea. 

In fact, we know if we took each and every mine that we know 
about—and Mr. Burwell has been to Korea—you could put those mines 
in this country and they could not be operated today without the 
subsidies. 

Mr. Saytor. Even at the wage scale which they pay? 

Mr. Suxrivan. Oh, no; I mean put them in this country and pay 
the wage scale we have here, and everything else we have to pay, and 
they could not be operated. So, what we are trying to do is refute 
the fact that the foreign mines are richer than ours. That is not the 
case. 








Mr. Sartor. Let me ask right around the table, then, in reverse’ 


order, the following question: Do you know whether or not the fluor- 
spar industry is being subsidized in the same manner ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir; it not only is being subsidized but has been 
for a number of years. One illustration I used in my paper there— 
and I call this a subsidy—is the case of a Canadian producer. He 
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had a property up in Newfoundland but he did not have a mill. The 
U.S. Government negotiated with him to produce acid-grade fluor- 
spar. They loaned him about $1.25 million and gave him a contract 
to furnish about 150 tons of acid-grade fluorspar at a price higher 
than they had paid any other producer and let him amortize the loan 
over the 150,000-ton contract. 

However, he built the flotation plant at Wilmington. When he 
finished his contract that mill closed, and I do not think it has oper- 
ated since then. 

Barter is being used as a form of subsidy for foreign producers. 
Barter has worked exactly in reverse. In place of absorbing foreign 
surpluses, barter is responsible for creating surplus foreign capacities. 
We had one instance of a Mexican producer who had constructed a 
30,000-ton mill on the basis of a stockpile contract similar to the one 
in Newfoundland. We found out that he was negotiating for a 
barter contract. We knew he had completed his stockpiling contract, 
and had contracted to sell the entire output of his existing mill to a 
commercial company in the United States. However, we knew he was 

oing to expand the capacity of the mill if he got his barter contract. 
Ve went over to the Commodity Credit Corporation and tried to get 
them not to sign the contract. However, they signed it and as a re- 
sult he increased the capacity of his mill from 30,000 tons a year to 
90,000 tons a year and now we have to meet that competition. 

In other cases we have made outright grants of money to the extent 
of as much as $1.5 million in one case, and $400,000 as a loan in an- 
other case. Yes; they have been very well subsidized. 

Mr. Saytor. Miss Priester, what about antimony ? 

Miss Priester. I think this paragraph will cover it: On Febru- 
ary 28, 1958, the quoted price of domestic antimony metal was re- 
duced from 33 cents per pound to 29 cents per pound at Laredo, Tex. 
However, on the same date the price of foreign production was re- 
duced 2 cents per pound, to a range of 23 cents to 25 cents, duty paid. 
Barter contracts entered into by our Government in the latter part of 
1958 were at 22.5 cents, f.o.b. in our Atlantic ports. 

I think that is as much information as I have on that. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Edgar, you were in here in two capacities: One 
in regard to silver, and the other, I think, was antimony. 

Mr. Enear. Yes. The barter contracts that Miss Priester has re- 
ferred to are the only evidence I have of anything that would ap- 
proach a subsidy of foreign antimony production by our Government. 

Mr. Sartor. What about silver? 

Mr. Epear. No; there is no subsidy on the part of our Government 
on any silver purchased. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Groseclose, do you know of any subsidy that is 
being given to foreign producers of silver ? 

r. Grosrciosre. Not directly to producers. The total effect of the 
foreign aid program is a general subsidy to all foreign producers in 
those areas receiving foreign aid, but not directed to silver. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. , 

Mr. Epmonpson. Bearing out that point which Mr. Groseclose was 
making, would you say that any country abroad that is receiving sub- 
stantial amounts of American support in the form of either aids or 
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grants and in which the mines are nationalized, would very definitely 
be operating at a competitive advantage over our mines that do not 
receive any kind of Government subsidy ? 

Mr. Grosecxose. That is very definitely true. You get a real case 
of subsidy in the case of the textile industry, for example, where we 
have financed textile mills abroad to the extent of $141 million on 
which we have official figures. They are producing fewer textiles than 
we did 10 years ago, but 1 do not know of any specific case of that order 
in regard to silver mining as apart from the general impact of the 
foreign aid program. 

Mr. Sayior. Mr. Shoup, what about gold ? 

Mr. Suovur. Well, I certainly think the giveaway price of our gold 
to the rest of the world—I do not know what you would call that. It 
isa bargain, or something. It does not make any sensetome. Iwasa 
one-horse economist at one time, and I always thought that your ex- 
ports exceeded your imports in order to have the proper balance. We 
have a crazy situation. Our exports exceed our imports but our gold 
lost $119 million additional last week, and I do not know what you call 
that, whether it isa subsidy or what, but it certainly is a bargain price. 
They will not let Americans buy gold for $35 an ounce, and we do not 
have a chance to do so. 

Mr. Sayxor. Is there anything that you see, Mr. Shoup, in the fu- 
ture, that will prevent this export of gold and the depletion of our 
supplies ? 

Mr. Suour. I do not know. Of course, we have a buildback of our 
production that we should make paper convertible. It is an awfully 
complicated problem. There are smarter people than I am, but if you 
go back over the history, when you get into the situation of this coun- 
try, it has always worked to the long-time detriment of this country. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Where has most of this gold been going that we 
have exported ? 

Mr. Suovp. I think possibly England, West Germany, and Switzer- 
land has been picking it up. As the currency stands today, our dollar 
is about fifth. You have the West German mark or the Swiss franc 
and you have your Austrian money. It is going to all the various 
countries that we have helped, or given aid to. As I understand the 
situation, a lot of the credits which we set up they can turn around and 
buy our gold on the $35 an ounce basis. Then there has been a lot of 
instances where there has been a double profit. People have sold the 
stuff and they get gold or vice versa, and then they get a profit on the 
gold. They get the gold for $35 an ounce and sell it for $50. We had 
a situation after the Civil War where it took three paper dollars to buy 
one gold dollar. We have had these problems before involving this 
paper money setup, but I do not know exactly where we are headed. 

However, I certainly cannot envisage the situation we are getting into. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Gardner, how about the producers of chrome! 
Do you know of any direct: subsidy that is being paid to the foreign 
producers of chrome? 

Mr. Garpner. I could not furnish them right offhand, but. T will see 
that the committee gets them. The same situation exists in the chrome 
mining industry as the rest of the mining industry. pee 

Mr. Saytor. Let me ask this question of you, starting in reverse 
order: 
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If there is to be a subsidy program either in the form of payments 
or in the form of tariff protection to the American mining industry, 
js it the belief of you men that it should extend to all segments of 
the mining industry rather than to one or two minerals as was sug- 
gested last year’ | , 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; I will go along with that idea, but some 
are a little more critical than the others. However, the mining in- 
dustry should be kept alive, certainly—all segments of the industry 
should be kept alive. 

Mr. SHovr. Yes; I thoroughly agree. I think this: Let us build 
a up our domestic mining industry. Let us build the whole thing 


wer. S saAyLor. What do you think, Mr. Groseclose ? 

Mr. Grosec.ose. I do not want to commit myself to go on that 
proposition. I think you would have to study each, and I am not 
familiar with the other aspects of the mining industry. 

Mr. Saytor. Last year there was a proposition to take care of the 
Jead and zine industries. I will admit that the plight of the lead and 
zinc industries is serious, but in my opinion it is no more serious than 
the plight of many people engaged in producing other minerals. 

Mr. Epmonvson. Is that the minerals stabilization bill ? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. The bill which went to the floor would have taken 
care of a number of items in addition to those. 

Mr. Sartor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. But, it would not care for coal, which I feel is 
the gentleman’s primary interest. 

Mr. Sayxor. After all, they produce coal in my district, and I am 
proud of it. If you are going to take care of anybody I would like 
to see that my people are taken care of. They are just as good Amer- 
ican citizens as exist in any other part of the c ountr y- 

Mr. Suour. We are taking care of agriculture directly, and what is 
the difference? I mean, we , have the same fundamental basis. 

Mr. Sayzor. That is right. Mr. Shoup, that is my argument 
against the present farm subsidy program. We maintain price sup- 
ports on only five products. There are over 300 things produced on 
the farm. If you are going to protect one, why do you not protect 
them all ? 

Mr. Sour. That is right. 

Mr. Enear. I think that the protection should extend in some degree 
to all of these minerals. Perhaps not always in the same degree. 
Consequently, it is going to require a flexible type of thing that “will 
protect. our national security and see that we get at least ‘enough of 
these products. 

In other words, it is your position that they should all be protected, 
but probably not all in the same degree ? 

Mr. Epear. That is right. 

Miss Priester. I agree with the testimony just given. 

Mr. Fiynn. I do, too, sir. I think it will be a different type of 
relief possibly from one mineral to the other but. the »y must have some 
assistance. 

Mr. Scrauivan. I believe that some degree of protection has to be 
afforded most of the mining business. We have some degree of pro- 
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tection today in our business of tungsten. We have a tariff of $8 
a unit, and we have a law set up on the books to so-call protect us— 
a national emergency law. 

We requested as of last September the President to appoint a com- 
mittee and use the present laws to give us relief and here it is June 
of this year, 1959, and we have not heard a thing, and I do not know 
what is going to happen. However, in my opinion we have taken 
the position that we are not going to get any more tariff relief or quota 
relief from the past acts of Congress as we have seen the situation. 

All we want to do is all to get on the same level. We are not getting 
a subsidy. Let us make sure our competition does not get a subsidy. 
When that comes up we are perfectly willing to stand on our own 
feet. We think prices then will seek a natural, realistic level. 

Mr. Sartor. It would be your hope that the laws already on the 
books will be enforced ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sayzor. Thank each of you so much for your answers. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mrs. Pfost, did you have any questions? 

Mrs. Prost. I, too, would like to join my colleagues in commending 
the panel for such fine and comprehensive statements. It was par- 
ticularly refreshing and stimulating to me to see a woman member 
of the panel, one who has such a broad understanding of our domestic 
mining problems and one who has had so much experience in the 
development of antimony properties. So, my compliments to you 
particularly, Miss Priester. 7 

Miss Priester. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Prost. First of all, Mr. Edgar, I should like to ask just a few 

uestions about our own Sunshine mine in Shoshone County in Idaho. 

s you know it is in my district and I have been there numerous times, 
and have visited Sunshine properties. I wanted particularly to refer 
to one portion of your statement. You said that the price of silver 
has remained constant, but that your costs have increased about 42 
percent. That condition really hurts your operation, does it not, 
insofar as making the properties pay and at the same time be able 
to pay dividends upon your investment ? 

Mr. Encar. Indeed it does, Mrs. Pfost. As I pointed out in my 
statement, since the act of 1946, during which time the price has been 
constant, the costs have increased by 42 percent and the grade of our 
ore has decreased. So, actually, we are in the position now where our 
profit margin—that which is left after we pay our costs—has de- 
creased by 82 percent. 

Mrs. Prost. Tell me this: I notice that you explained in your state- 
ment that you are having to go deeper as well as farther out from 
your shafts, which of course adds to the cost of mining. However, I 
would like to ask you how the number on your payroll today com- 
pared to your 1956 payroll. 

Mr. Encar. We are slightly smaller. We have approximately 500 
on our payroll at the present time, and in 1956 I would guess it was, 
maybe, 550. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would the lady yield for a unanimous consent 
request ? 

Mrs. Prost. Surely. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to ask unanimous consent to continue 
the panel questioning until 5 minutes of 12 o’clock. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. Cotirer. Would you continue in it this afternoon ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. We will see if we are able to complete the ques- 
tioning, and I shall not make a determination along that line until 
such time. 

Without objection, then, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. Prost. My remaining questions will be rather brief, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Edgar, I am sorry, but you said in 1946 you had approximately 
500 on the payroll ? 

Mr. Epear. Excuse me; in 1946, well, I would have to guess, but I 
would say it was approximately on the same order. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, you employ approximately the same 
number of men but you do say that your operations are a little more 
dificult because of the depth and the length of your tunnels, and a 
lower grade ore ? 

Mr. Epear. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Does that mean that you have been able to step up your 
production in other words, handle more tonnage with less people ? 

Mr. Evear. Yes. Our total tonnage remains approximately con- 
stant, but through mechanization we have increased the number of 
tons per man shift, and have been able to at least partially offset the 
cost of labor. We have had an increase over this period from 1946 
to 1958, of 92 percent, while our total overall mechanization and 
higher productivity has partially offset the higher labor cost. 

fire Frost. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Flynn, first of all I notice your statement refers twice 
toa captive producer. For the record, would you tell us please what 
a captive producer is? 

Mr. Fiynn. Well, a captive producer, Mrs. Pfost, is a producer 
whose production does not enter into the open market in competition 
with other mills. It is used by the parent company that owns the mine, 
and they consume what it produces. So, in that sense a captive pro- 
ducer does not, of course, have to compete on the market, and by the 
same token the mine is not concerned necessarily with making a profit. 
They could break even, but their profit would come from the principal 
product, the end product which they are producing, and not from 
what they are mining. 

For instance, Alcoa owns fluorspar mines which produce acid-grade 
fluorspar, which Alcoa uses to produce aluminum. They are inter- 
ested in the profit on the aluminum and not any profit on the mining. 

at is an operation principally used as an insurance policy. 

Mrs. Prost. I notice that you state that the Department of the In- 
terior in April of this year estimated that the 1959 production would 
not exceed 100,000 tons, and that 75 percent of this would be captive. 

Mr. Fiynn. That is true. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you consider that these captive fluorspar operations 
are an advantage or disadvantage to you independent operators ? 

Mr. Fiynn. I had not thought of it in that sense of the word. 
Of course, if they close down and if we could supply the fluorspar, 
in that sense they are a disadvantage, but from an industry standpoint 
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you will have 75,000 tons of production through captive operations 
that you would not otherwise have, because if they were to close now 
that 75,000 tons would be furnished by imports and not domestic 
production. 

Mrs. Prost. I just wondered why the individual operators were 
not particularly concerned with the captive operation, 

Mr. Frynn. As I say, we are interested in making a profit, and we 
have to have a profit in order to stay in business. The captive opera- 
tion does not have to have that. 

Mrs. Prost. I note, too, Mr. Flynn, that you people applied back 
in June 1955, to the OCDM for relief. What was the procedure? 

Mr. Fruynn. That was about 15 minutes, Mrs. Pfost, after the Presi- 
dent signed H.R. 1 at the time when the national security amendment 
was added. We filed a formal application and then we met the next 
day with Dr. Flemming, who was head of ODM at that time. He 
said within 30 days he would have a hearing and within 6 weeks after 
the hearing we would have a recommendation one way or the other 
on that application for relief. 

Well, a year went by before they got around to calling a hearing, 
Tn the meantime Public Law 733 or what now is 733, had passed the 
Senate, and was before this committee, and it looked as if it was 
going through when ODM got around to calling a hearing. Bear in 
mind that was a year after we filed the application. We asked for 
the hearing to be postponed so that we could see what 735 was going 
todo. It was passed, and that put us in business. We were operating 
in good shape. 

Then, I went back to ODM and said rather than go through with 
this now or rather than dismiss it, put it on an inactive status with 
the right upon 6 weeks’ notice to have it reinstated to active considera- 
tion. Through an exchange of letters that was agreed to, We saw 
last. fall that 733 was going to terminate in December, and we then 
gave notice last September requesting that the application be placed 
onan active status and that the hearings be concluded. Well, to date, 
nothing has happened. That was along about the middle of last 
September and we still do not have a decision on it. 

Mrs. Prost. How does that affect your own operations? As a re- 
sult of this uncertainty have you had to curtail your own operations! 

Mr. Frynn. We are closing down. Practically all of the inde- 
pendents are closing. There are two operations in Illinois that are 
operated at about 50 percent of capacity, and I suspect another 60 
davs would probably see them go under. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, you are like some of the industries in 
my home State: You have had to curtail your operations and in some 
instances completely stopped them? 

Mr. Frynn. As I say, most of them have closed. Only two are 
dragging along. 

Mrs. Prost. Is there the same injury to the fluorspar industry when 
a captive mine closes as when an independent mine closes? 

Mr. Frynn. Well, the injury ordinarily is not so great, I can 
illustrate it by what has happened in the case of the closing of two 
particular captive operations in the fluorspar industry. They were 
producing metallurgical grade fluorspar for their own use in the 
steel industry. When they closed, they offered each one of their eil- 
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ployees an opportunity to go to work somewhere else within the 
parent company. So, you did not have the unemployment situation 
when that captive mine closed down; whereas, with an independent 
closing down we have no other business for them to go into, and 


we cannot give them a job anywhere else. There is the difference 
between the i injury. 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chenoweth. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with the others 
in commending all of these fine people on this splendid presentation 
today. I think, st: iting last Thursday and continuing through today, 
this committee has heard the finest presentation of the problems fac- 
ing our domestic mining industry that I have heard since I have been 
in Congress. They have been expert witnesses and have presented 
their cases in a very convincing manner. 

Mr. Shoup comes from my ‘district, and I have been closely asso- 
ciated with him over a per iod of many years. I know Merrill is ap- 


pearing here today with reference to the gold mining industry 
primarily. 


Mr. Suovur. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. But your interest is not confined to gold. 
are past president of the Colorado Mining Association. 

Mr. S1HoU p. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Curnowetn. And you know the problems that face mining in 
general. 

Is it not a fact that the problems facing the industry today date 
back to the policies which were adopted in this country some years 
ago, and which apparently prefer the production of minerals in for- 
eign countries over domestic production in this country ? 

“Mr, Snoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuoenowetH. Have you experienced that attitude? 

Mr. Suovr. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. You have had some experience with order L—208, 
as I recall ? 

Mr. Snovr. I think you and I both did. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. One of the reasons for L-208, and one of the 
reasons for the closing of the gold industry during World War II 
was to conserve critical materials / 

Is that right? In other words, we wanted to 
manpower. 

Mr. Snover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Is it not a fact that during that period we were 
actually manufacturing gold-mining equipment and machinery and 
shipping the same to foreign countries. 

Mr. Suour. They shut us down. They shut the domestic industry 
in the United States and Alaska, and we were furnishing mac -hinery 
to other countries of the world. 

Mr. Cuenowrrn. How do you account for such policies as that 
which prefer the foreign producers of gold over our own producers? 

Mr. Suovur. That is a hard question. I do not understand a lot of 
our thinking today in this country. I sometimes think that the most 
lost spectator in Washington is the American citizen who comes down 
here to find out what his rights are. If you come from some other 
country or some place else, you have no trouble. I think the American 
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taxpayer is put in a situation where he has to prove that he has g 
right to live. I do not understand this thing myself. 

r. CHENowETH. I think that is one of our main difficulties today— 
trying to get back to a policy where we will at least give an American 
producer a chance. 

Mr. Suovupr. I am presently engaged in reading McGruder’s “Consti- 
tution and American Government,” which goes back to the Constitu- 
tion, and the thinking of our Founding Fathers, and the building u 
of this great Nation of ours. I think that should be a “must” for a 
lot of people to read. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I certainly agree with you. 

With reference to the gold situation, Merrill, your suggestion is 
that of a subsidy, or you use the word “bonus,” which I think is a 
little more appropriate. Suppose we proposed a subsidy of $70 for 
each ounce of newly mined gold? 

Mr. Suoup. That is gold sold to the U.S. Treasury ? 

Mr. CuenowetH. What would happen to the gold mines of this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Suovur. Today, to the best of my knowledge, there are only two 
strictly gold mining operations left in the United States, one at 
Homestead, and ours at Cripple Creek, but you know the plight of 
Cripple Creek. However, it would build back the industry, and it 
would not only help gold producers, but it would help lead, zinc, and 
the entire industry because of that little piece of gold. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. There is only one gold mining operation at Crip- 
ple Creek today ? 

Mr. SuHovr. One district. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I believe you said there were two mines. 

You own and operate the Golden Cycle Corp. ? 

Mr. Suovur. Well, I do not own it; I try to operate it. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. What are the operations of this mill? 

Mr. Suovur. We are running about 200 tons a day. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. What is your capacity ? 

Mr. Suovp. 1,000 tons a day. 

Mr. CuHENowetH. You are operating at one-fifth of your capacity 
today ? 

Mr. Suovr. That is right. Taking one area of Cripple Creek, if 
you want to get back on an employment basis and furnish good work 
today, we operate with a force of 1,000 people and used to have 
10,000, but we sit now with possibly 200 people employed. We used 
to have 2,000. It is fantastic. 

Mr. CuEnowerHn. You commented on the fact that gold is produced 
along with other minerals. If we should be able to adopt a ay 
which would provide this incentive, would that also have a very bene- 
ficial effect upon lead and zinc? 

Mr. Suovup. On the whole group because, as you know, most of ours 
is complex, and they have partial lead and zinc. However, that all 
added together gives the added amount of money which helps carry 
them. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. The lead and zinc people tell us they are in 
trouble, and they need assistance, and perhaps this would be one way 
to provide some assistance to them, because their principal problem is 
to have some protection from the foreign markets. 
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That does not apply to gold, because you are not importing any gold. 

Mr. Suour. No, sir; we are exporting it. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You are greatly concerned over that situation ? 

Others do not seem to share that concern. Will you please tell the 
committee why you are concerned over that ? 

Mr. Suovr. Because of what it is doing to our American dollar and 
inflation. The whole thing is all tied together. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Why are these foreign countries taking this gold? 
Are they concerned about something in this country? . 

Mr. Rice I think it is a golden opportunity for them to put the 
gold back behind their own currency and build up their own currency 
because, after all, it is just as simple as this: If I am a manufacturer 
of some product and I consult you and get paid cash and I can consult 
Ray over there and get paid on the cuff, who am I going to sell to? 
I am going to sell where I can get the money. 

When the time comes when Russia backs her ruble with gold, which 
I will bet she is going to do, these other nations have something to 
sell and as between selling it to the nation that has hard currency 
backed by gold, and selling to the nation that is dealing in printing- 
press money, who are you going to sell to? 

We build up our economy apparently on the basis that we must 
either export or give away stuff to keep our industry going. We can- 
not compete with other nations of the world because we have built 
up a lot of dollars excess to what our own Nation will absorb, and the 
balance must be exported or sold or given away. Is not that what is 
going to cause you to lot of domestic trouble? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you not really have a “which came first,” par- 
ticularly the egg question, because would it not be more accurate to 
say that the deterioration of the value of our dollar is responsible for 
the movement of the gold out than it is that the movement of the gold 
out is reducing the value of the dollar? 

Mr. SHovup. I do not know which way you would put it. All I know 
is that our dollar—and I think there is no argument on that insofar as 
the currency of the rest of the world is concerned—is definitely in 
the third or fourth place right now, and we were definitely in first 
place 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I had a surprise the other day up in the St. Law- 
rence Seaway of finding I had to take 96 Canadian cents for an 
American dollar, which was a considerable change from my last visit 
in Canada. I was really appalled that that was happening to our 
dollar, in relation to the Canadian dollar. 

Mr. Coenowernu. Do you consider it urgent, Mr. Shoup, that we do 
something to replace the supply of gold ? 

Mr. Sour. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetrn. This situation is going to continue unless we 
produce more gold ? 

Mr. Suour. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You cannot do it on a $35-an-ounce price ? 

Mr. Suour. No, sir; we cannot do it as in 1942 in one of these gold 
mines here, when a certain gentleman asked me if we increased the 
production from the British mines. We cannot do it that way, either. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Do you feel a $70 price would really stimulate 
the production of gold ? 

42517—59__24 
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Mr. Suovur. You certainly will not get it at the present price. 

Mr. Cuenowetrn. A $70 bonus would provide 100 percent produc- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Suoup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to discuss this question further at this 
time, but the rules of the House will not prevail. 

The House is now in session. The chairman of the full committes 
is now on the floor of the House seeking to obtain permission for ys 
to sit this afternoon in order to continue some of this questioning, be. 
‘ause I know we have several members who have not had an oppor. 
tunity to question this panel, but who wanted to ask some questions, 

I know the gentleman from Colorado has some additional questions 
also. 

Thank you for being here. We are asking for consent to sit this 
afternoon and will be back at 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Epmonpson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Chenoweth has some further questions. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Curnowern. I would like to ask a question or two on silver of 
Mr. Groseclose and Mr. Edgar. What is the production of silver to- 
day compared with 20 or 30 years ago? What is the overall produc- 
tion roughly? You do not need to supply exact figures. The demand 
for silver is decreasing I understand. 

Mr. Grosecrose. It is less than it was. I have the exact figures here, 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I do not care for the exact figures. 

Mr. Grosectose. It is less today than it was at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

Mr. CueNnowetu. Are we importing silver ? 

Mr. Groseciose. Yes, we are importing silver. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. From where? 

Mr. Groseciose. The silver that has been imported has been re- 
cently the return of lend-lease silver. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Is silver imported generally as part of our overall 
monetary program or do we produce the silver we use in this country! 

Mr. Grosreciosr. No, we do not. Our coinage today is taking about 
50 percent more silver than we actually produce. 

Last year we coined about 50 million ounces of silver into subsidiary 
coinage and our production was only about 33 million ounces. In 
addition we used about a hundred million ounces in industry. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. We could produce more silver. Do we not have 
the potential to produce much larger quantities of silver than we ar 
now producing ? 

Mr. Groseciose. Undoubtedly we could produce more with a price 
stimulus. We have the question of reserves on which I am not qual: 
fied to speak. ; 

Mr. Curnowern. Mr. Edgar, referring to the present silver policy 
of the Treasury Department, the 30 percent program, tell us briefly 
what that program is. 

Mr. Encar. What the program is? 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Enear. Of what we tender the U.S. Treasury the Treasury 
pays us $1.29 for only 70 percent of it; 30 percent they retain in their 
free silver fund. It is our contention that that free silver fund from 
which they make sales to industry, because of the tremendous demand 
for silver today is the thing that is keeping the silver price down. 

Tf the Secretary of the Treasury were to sell his silver at a higher 
price than the 91 cents at which he now offers it the world price would 
follow up because of the demand which is so far in excess of the sup- 
plies outside of the Treasury. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The demand is constantly increasing. I got that 
impression. 

Mr. Epcar. Yes. 

Mr. CHenowetH. We will need more silver, then ? 

Mr. Epear. Silver is unique amongst all metals in that the demand 
is substantially higher than production. We do not have the problem 
here of an overproduction. There is actually insufficient silver being 
produced. 

Mr. CHenowetTH. You have a different situation on silver than the 
other metals, do you not? 

Mr. Epcar. Very different. 

Mr. Groseciose. The first 5 years of the century our average pro- 


duction was in excess of 55 million ounces and for the past 5 years 


it was 3614 million ounces. 

That is on page 13 of my statement. 

Mr, Crenowetu. As an authority on silver, what is your predic- 
tion for the future of silver and the silver mines in this country? Is 
there an optimistic outlook for silver? 

Mr. Groseciosr. I am very optimistic as an economist and I think 
when you study the industrial demand for it you find considerable 
grounds for optimism as to industrial consumption of silver. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions of 
Mr. Shoup. 

Could you give us some idea of what the total amount of gold is 
that could be produced in case we went to a bonus system such as you 
propose in your statement ? 

Mr. Snover. I do not have that. I will send it to you. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Would you send that for our files, as to just how 
much gold we could produce in this country ? 

Do you have any idea of the percentage of gold produced today, as 
compared with the period prior to 1942, and the issuance of order 
L-308 ? 

Mr. Suovr. Offhand, I would say 15 percent. In our own case we 
used to produce 6 to 7 million a year, now we produce a million to 
amillion and a half. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You might not go back to 100 percent but you 
would get. a substantial part of that production back ? 

Mr.Suovr. Yes. 

Mr, Cuenowern. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you 
again for your fine presentation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. Corntier. I have several questions, Mr. Chairman. Most of 
them would necessarily be directed to the testimony of Mr. Grose- 
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close and Mr. Shoup since my particular interest at the moment is in 
the gold and silver problem. 

I think I might say at the outset and I do it in all kindness, that 
the Concurrent Resolution 177 is hardly going to be the answer to the 
plight of the silver mining industry that was outlined by Mr. Shoup. 
I think he probably understands that. 

Did I understand you to say, Mr. Groseclose, that our present 
foreign aid policy is going to lead to a sound hard money system 
abroad ? 

Mr. Grosectose. No. I do not think I stated that, Mr. Congress- 
man. I suggested that we could use in implementing our foreign 
policy, or we could achieve the objects of our foreign aid program. 
That is, political stability in these underdeveloped regions, economic 
progress, capital accumulation by our influence exerted in the diree- 
tion of asound monetary system in those countries. 

These countries all claim to be short of capital. They are calling 
upon us to supply that capital through the various instrumentalities 
of our foreign aid program—through loans and grants and other 
types of aid. 

he reason they do not accumulate capital is largely because their 
currencies are all so weak and depreciating that the individual has 
no incentive to save. The reason they have no incentive or the reason 
the currencies are depreciating is because there is no sound metal in 
their currency systems today they can lay hands on. 

Mr. Coturer. That does not apply in the case of gold. You are 
speaking, I presume, when you say metal, in terms of silver. 

Mr. Groseciose. They actually do not have enough gold to support 
a gold standard currency in those countries so they subsist with an 
inconvertible paper money in those cases. 

Mr. Corurer. Wouldn’t it seem that we could learn a little some- 
thing with regard to hard money supply from some of our foreign 

neighbors who seem to be in such distress? I rather look at this 
thing as you might say the mother who is talking about disciplining 
the children next door when her own youngsters are running loose 
unsupervised. That seems to be pretty much our situation right now. 

Be that as it may, as far as the basic purpose of the problem for 
which we have met here and are discussing, it would seem to me a 
good part of this testimony, which was enlightening testimony, would 
probably belong to the Banking and Currency Committee with pri- 
ority over this committee because the broad scope of the problem that 
we are handling is mining in general, rather than the effect on our 
monetary system. 

I have just made some notes here. I though I also understood you 
to say in your testimony this morning that you would be for a free 
silver market; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grosrciose. No. I said I recommended a free market in the 
precious metals. 

Mr. Cotuier. Not confined to silver? 

Mr. Groseciose. No, not confined to silver. I do not see that you 
could have a completely free market in this country, where your 
standard is actually gold but in vast areas of the world silver should 
be the metal of the standard and should be free. 
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Mr. Cottter. Do you agree with the policy of the Federal Treasury 


selling surplus silver to industry as is provided under the original 
Silver Purchase Act of 1946? 


Mr. Grosectose. The Silver Act of 1946, the act of July 31? 

Mr. Couturier. Yes. 

Mr. Grosectosr. My position on that is the Treasury does not have 
a surplus of silver. 

It needs all this free silver for its own coinage purposes and as 
soon as this supply is used up it will have to go into the market and 
undoubtedly pay a higher price than it is paying. 
this present stock of silver. oe 

Mr. Cotxrer. Does not the program as it exists today make it possible 
to place the present ceiling of 90.5 or 91 cents on silver? 

Mr. Grosectose. The present law permits operators or producers to 
sell their silver to the Treasury at 90.5 cents an ounce and in turn 
permits the Treasury to resell the free silver at not less than 90.5 
cents an ounce. 

The demand for silver is such today that the price is gradually 
moving against this ceiling and the miners are finding it just as ad- 
vantageous to sell in the open market to the refiners, like American 
Smelting and others, who sell it out to the trade directly without going 
through the Treasury. 

In addition the users of silver, not finding enough in the market, 
come to the Treasury for silver, which the Treasury will sell to them 
at 91 cents an ounce, f.o.b. San Francisco. 

That movement began in 1956 when they took about 10 million 
ounces of silver from this reserve and I think a lesser amount in 1957. 

Tn 1958, there was not so much bought from the Treasury because 
during the depression the price of silver dropped below the Treasury 
ceiling and it was cheaper to buy silver in the open market. 

But beginning or since the middle of last year there has been in- 
creasing sales of silver from the Treasury stocks. 

In addition you have this heavy demand for coinage of silver, for 
subsidiary coinage, which last year took nearly 50 million ounces of 
silver. It would be better for the Treasury to retain this silver for its 
own coinage purposes and cease to sell in the market. 

That would mean, of course, inevitably a rise in the price of silver 
because there is not enough silver being produced to satisfy the total 
demand from governments for coinage. 

Mr. Couiter. Except that if I understand correctly, this Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1946 is the thing that made it possible to have the ceiling 
of 91 cents on silver. Now, assuming that there would be legislation 
or a policy that would discontinue the sale of surplus silver to industry, 
would you still feel that you should be protected on this price that 
was made possible by the overall program in 1946? 

Mr. Grosecrosr. I think the price of 90.5 cents would cease to be 
realistic because the market would pass above that and there would 

no silver delivered to the Treasury for coinage. 

_ Mr. Coutrer. Then do I understand that you would have no objec- 
tion to repeal of the Silver Purchase Act of 1946? You are going to 
increase the supply in the Treasury of silver. There would no longer 
be any necessity for the Silver Purchase Act of 1946, is that right ? 


It is to conserve 
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Mr. Groseciose. Well, there are two aspects to that question. You 
have, first, from the standpoint of the miners, the producing element. 
I do not believe industry would be harmed by repealing that provision 
of the act. 

In that case you would have only the statutory price of $1.30 an 
ounce for the silver. 

You have, however, the congressional policy laid down back in 
1934 that the Treasury should continue to buy silver until the mone- 
tary stocks of silver equalled one-fourth those of gold. 

Mr. Corurmr. As far as the mining problem is concerned, when we 
are talking in terms of silver, aren’t we talking about a comparatively 
small area of mining? 

As I understand it, roughly 70 percent of the silver comes from 
copper, zinc? 

Mr. Groseciose. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Coxtier. And the greatest portion of this is in one State, the 
State of Idaho so if we are getting into a broad mining program to 
assist the mining industry as such when we are dealing in silver 
would this not be a drop in the bucket in the overall assistance to the 
mining program / 

It seems to me a couple of days ago someone testified before this 
committee to the effect that there would be no material effect on lead 
and zine and copper if the price of silver were raised. 

Mr. Groseciose. I do not think that is entirely true. There are 
four States that are mainly involved, at least four States that are in- 
volved in the production of silver, the four States that produce 85 
percent of the silver. 

In the case of lead, certainly, the silver price does have some bearing 
upon the profits of the lead producers, at least in the Western States; 
not the eastern and the lead that is produced in those areas but in the 
western mining States the value of the silver is about $5 a ton com- 
pared—a ratio of 5 to 20 in the case of lead. I have the figures in 
my statement as the value of a change in the price of silver and the 
value of the price of silver to the lead miner. 

In the case of the copper producers and others, while it is a rela- 
tively small percent of their total income it is often that amount that 
represents the difference between profit and loss in the industry. 

In other words, it is the profit margin frequently. I have the 
figures here from the statistics of income. The gross receipts of the 
copper, zinc, lead, gold mining companies for 1954 amounted to about 
¢819 million. The same year silver production amounted to $22 
million out of that total of $819 million. 

That is a small percentage in the total receipts. It is somewhat 
more, about 15 percent. 

Four percent of the total mining receipts is indicated but the im- 
portance of the final profit for the year might be more significant. 

Mr. Coxuier. But I just cannot seem to get straight in my owl 
mind, that if there is a surplus of silver—and apparently there 1s of 
the Treasury would not be selling it; I believe you stated that there 

has been an increase in the sale of silver to industry—how in the 
world could we help this situation by foreclosing the sale of silver 
by the Treasury Department to industry? This is the thing that I 
cannot get clear. 
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Mr. Groseciose. I think it is not a case of surplus. It is a case of 
adeficit. That is why the Treasury is selling. We produce about 33 
million ounces a year. Our total demand is over a hundred million 
ounces a year. We consumed last year 85 million ounces in the arts 
and industry in addition to 36 million ounces in coinage. There is a 
shortage, it has been coming out of these reserves. 

Since the thirties, most of this demand has really been met from 
melting down of silver coinage throughout the world. _ 

Mr. Cottier. What would be your basic proposal, without getting 
involved in the monetary problem, of assisting the mining industries 
in general? I know what Mr. Shoup says. He told us there should 
be a subsidy, for reasons that are obvious. What would be the solu- 
tion as far as you are concerned in the mining industry? When I 
refer to the mining industry I am talking about the broad field of 
the mining industry. 

Mr. GrosecLose. I do not feel you can discuss silver apart from 
its broad aspects because wherever you take money that has been 
used as money, take gold, you have an enormous supply from the time 
the gold was first drawn out of the earth. We have computations of 
the total amount of gold that has been mined since 1492. The Director 
of the Mint has published statistics of that nature. 

They have an estimate as to how much of that total production 
isstil] in existence and in use. 

The miner is always producing against that supply. It is not like 
wheat, where one year’s crop is presumably used up and consumed in 
that year because it is perishable. It may be carried over for a year 
or so but it is perishable as against gold and silver which is not perish- 
able so the producer is always confronted with the problem of this 
enormous mass which has been accumulated over the centuries. 

Over the past, well, it has been since 1890, since they started demon- 
etizing silver, the silver miner has been competing against this silver 
which has existed and which was being melted down as a result of 
the monetary policies adopted by governments. 

That has been one reason why the production has been continually 
falling off because he could not compete against that supply. 

Today industrial demand is beginning to consume almost as much 
as we produce, apart from the monetary demand. 

Mr. Cotter. Don’t you think this is good for the mining industry ? 

Mr. Grosectosr. Yes. It is good but if we should continue to dump 
onto the market the accumulations of silver that have been accumu- 
lated from former times, the silver miner is still facing that 
competition. 

Now my point is that this policy of dumping monetary silver into 
the market is an error of statesmanship because there are vast areas 
of the world and vast populations that need this silver for a monetary 
function, namely, as a store of value. 

It is their one and major source of accumulating capital. Capital 
accumulation begins with the accumulation of a single unit of money 
and if that money is nondepreciable, which is so in the case of the 
Precious metals, at the end of a year or a period your individual be- 
comes &@ capitalist. 

‘ow we operate on the economic theory that capitalism is good; 
that it is good for the individual to possess and become a storer of a 
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portion of the world’s wealth but a man does not become a possessor 
of a yacht or farm overnight except as he may inherit it. He acev- 
mulates capital by accumulating one unit at a time and the first unit 
is the simplest unit we have, a piece of money. 

In the East, where there are nearly 2 billion people or at that level 
of subsistence that the piece of money they accumulate is a little piece 
of silver, that piece of silver becomes important to them on their 
march toward the status of independence which we value as a good 
state for mankind. 

I do not know whether I have made my explanation clear or not. 

For that reason silver has a basic importance apart from its use 
in industry and the arts as money, as a start of value and a circulating 
medium. 

Mr. Cottier. I get your point of view. That is always subject 
to the same problem William Jennings Bryan had a long while ago, 

Mr. Epmonpson. This is getting far afield from our committee’s 
jurisdiction but I would be interested in the gentleman’s opinion as 
to how within the framework of our foreign aid program and mutual 
security program we would get those silver coins into the hands of 
the individual citizens over there in those foreign countries. 

Mr. Grossciose. That is a bit afield, Mr. Congressman but per. 
haps I can deal with it briefly. 

In the first place, I think our total foreign policy fails to realize | 
the tremendous influence which the American people exert as a cul- 
tural influence in the world at large. They feel that we have to 
supplement it with the outpouring of dollar aid whereas the rest of 
the world is eager for our ideas, our ways of doing business, even as 
Mr. Harriman reported on the part of the Fascists of Siberia, the 
eagerness to know about American culture, despite the impact of the 
Communist doctrine and philosophy. 

Most of the underdeveloped areas during the 1920’s abandoned 
the silver money largely under the influence of American money 
doctors and American monetary thought. 

Men like Kemmerer went out in the world establishing little fed- 
eral reserve systems throughout these countries where they had no 
knowledge of management of money, nor have we for that matter, 
and they have corrupted their money and abandoned their good silver. 

We influenced them to corrupt their money. I think we could | 
influence them in the other direction, if we took the policy that money 
should be firmly backed, and there we begin to get into the question 
you raised Mr. Congressman, how are we going to ask these other 
people to domicile money when we do not do it ourselves ? 

I think it calls for a housecleaning at home. I think we have to 
come back to a concept of sound money as apart from management. 

Mr. Epmonpson. This is too broad for us to pursue. 

I will not pursue it further. I thank the gentleman for yielding 

Mr. Coxtrer. I just have one further question in this line. | 
regret we are getting into a discussion of the monetary system and 
drifting a bit from the original purpose of this meeting, the mining 
industry in general. 

There is a valuation of $1.29 today of silver. That is actually an 
inflationary value, is it not? 

Mr. Grosectose. I beg your pardon? 
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Mr. Coxzier. It is an inflationary value. If we took $2 billion of 
silver from the Treasury and threw it on the market for sale, what 
would we get for it? wih rie ' 

Mr. Grosecuose. I do not think it is inflationary value. If you 
threw 30 million shares of General Motors on the market overnight, 
what would General Motors stock be worth? You cannot say that 
that represents a fair value. = a) 

I think you can illustrate the inflationary value of this silver in 
another sense, that at present market prices for silver, there is about 
70 cents of silver in every dollar. That is, behind every dollar S$ cer- 
tificate, if you took this silver which the Treasury would delivery you 
for that dollar you could sell it in the open market for about 70 cents. 

However, if you were to take the rest of our paper money and 
Federal Reserve obligations and present it and get your gold for 
it, and then try to realize that you would get about 42 cents for each 
dollar. In other words, there is only about 42 cents worth of gold 
behind the rest of our money. So I do not think that the silver 
certificate is an inflated piece of money. Actually it is the soundest 
money we have and it is the soundest money in the world. 

That seems a bit unorthodox but I think if you analyze it as to what 
it actually represents, it is. 

Mr. Cotuier. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to pursue, interesting 
as it is, the monetary effects here. I simply want to say that I cer- 
tainly agree with some of the basic philosophy that rather sneaked 
into Mr. Shoup’s statements here. _ 

I have just one question to Mr. Shoup. Do you think that in the 
area of gold, if the Federal Government were to invest in a subsidy, 
a comparatively small sum, based on other subsidies that we learn to 
expect and live with over the years, that it would tend to bring back 
to the United States part of the gold supply that we have lost over 
recent years and are still losing in the world market ? 

Mr. Suovr. That is right. First of all, I think we would get value 
received for subsidy. Secondly, it would be notice to our own people 
and to the world that we believe in gold. That is, believe in it enough 
to start accumulating it. I believe that is highly important, that 
people believe that. There is one short thing I intended to bring out 
this morning. If gold is of no value, if we do not need it as money, 
if we do not need it then why doesn’t the Federal Government say to 
the gold producers, “You can sell your gold in the open market and 
do what you want.” If they really want to find out what gold is 
worth, remove the restrictions and say, “It isa commodity. Go ahead 
and sell it for what it is worth.” If it is not any good as money in 
the gold business, why doesn’t the Treasury say, “Go ahead and do 
What you want with your gold.” That would be the way to find out 
what your gold is really worth. Take off all restrictions. Say “We 
do not need gold to back our money. It is immaterial. Bury it in 

® ground” and let gold in the free market where you can freely 


sell and buy. 

Determine that way what it is worth. 

You cannot produce gold overnight. All the mines have to be got- 
ten back in shape and as Congressman Chenoweth asked me, how 
much I think the subsidy would stimulate in the way of production, 
that is hard to answer. I will try to get you some figures. I do not 
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know whether you gentlemen know it but today I can go downtown 
and buy a certificate. I can buy gold at the rate of $35 per ounce, [ 
can buy a certificate that is on the Bank of Canada. 

I think in our country not only would it give added employment 
and stimulation and bring back the domestic industry but I think it 
would give value received for the subsidy. 

Mr. Coiiier. Where, today, in the world are the greatest sources 
for the production of gold ? 

Mr. Suovr. Probably South Africa. 

The reason that I have come around to this thinking, we have said 
we would sell money at $100 an ounce. This way you could put the 
subsidy. You asked me this morning why I talked about going over 
to this type of currency. 

You get two sides of this. I understand your committee has the 
subsidy powers. 

Mr. Coxtirer. That is correct. 

Mr. Suovur. The reason I bring it up in a two-headed way is be- 
cause it ties in with your problems. 

If we put this bonus simply on newly mined domestic gold, we 
help no other country in the world. If we sell it to the Treasury, we 
still have to take $35 and that bonus will be paid only on such gold 
to the Treasury, which would limit it. I do not see how we could 
help anybody but ourselves. I think the American citizen is entitled 
to a little help now and then. 

I may be old fashioned. 

Mr. Coruier. Thank you, Mr. Shoup. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Utiman. I thank the gentleman. 

I want to commend the witnesses for their well-prepared statements 
and just ask a question or two of Bill Gardner. 

Bill, in your report you stated that in 1957 there were 153 chrome 
mines in operation in California, Oregon, and Washington. How 
many are in operation today ? 

Mr. Garpner. None. 

Mr. Utitman. Not a single chrome mine? 

Mr. Garpner. No. There haven’t been, Mr. Ullman, since the 19th 
of May, last year. There hasn’t been one operating. 

Mr. Utiman. Which was the end of the purchase program? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Utitman. We read a lot about low-grade western ore. At least 
some of the official releases of the Bureau of Mines refer to low-grade 
western chrome ore. 

Would you care to remark about that with relation to the ore that 
you produce? 

Mr. Garpner. We have quite a bit in our district in northern Cali- 
fornia, an immense amount of low-grade ore. It is high iron con- 
tent. The metallurgical grade we have been interested in because 
that was what the Government was interested in, metallurgical grade 
chrome, 48 percent chrome and a 3 to 1 ratio of iron. We have an 
immense amount right within our own area where I mine where the 
Government, has drilled for a million tons of the low grade, high iron 
content. That could be produced quickly at any time. It would take 
quite a while to set up to produce it, but it could be produced. 
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Mr. Utitman. That is not what you have been producing? 

Mr. Garpner. No. The more strategic and critical mineral is the 
metallurgical grade which we are producing. 

Mr. Utraman. In your opinion, there are good and expanding 
supplies of this ore? _ 

r. GARDNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uttman. You have operated the same mine since before World 
War I; is that right? 

Mr. Garpner. Not the same one. For the last two I have. In 
World War I, I was operating around Sumpter. 

Mr. Uttman. You have more ore blocked out now in that area than 
you had back during World War I? ; 

Mr. Garpner. There are several mines in that area now. Each 
mine has more ore in sight and developed than all of them put 
together at that time. 

Mr. Uttman. Is any domestic metallurgical chrome being used in 
this country ? 

Mr. GarpNner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Utitman. Is any chrome produced domestically ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir; not metallurgical. 

Mr. Utitman. All of the metallurgical is being imported ? 

Mr. Garpner. All of it. 

Mr. Uttman. From overseas? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uttman. Now a question or two about gold. At what price of 
gold would you go back in and open up the gold mine you closed in 
1942 % 

Mr. Garpner. In spite of the fact that I will probably be laughed 
at, like one gentleman I believe last Thursday or Friday, he said 
$140. I believe that is what it would take to get me back. 

Mr. Uttman. In other words, even at a hundred dollars you would 
not go back into gold ? 

Mr. Garpner. At a hundred dollars, I might try for the hundred. 

Mr. Uttman. You think it would take a hundred dollars to get you 
back @ 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; I honestly do, because when we shut them 
down we were getting good miners for $6 or $7 or $8 a day. Now 
they cost $25 and $30 a day. It is simple mathematics to figure you 
need an immense rise in the price of gold to operate the mine. 

Mr. Utiman. We have a lot of unemployment in this country. It 
isa real problem. How many people do you think gold prospecting 
and gold mining would absorb in the State of Oregon alone, which 
is a relatively minor gold State, if gold went up to a hundred dollars? 

Mr. Garpner. It would run up into thousands. I would hesitate 
to say because it would be an awful excitement created. 

Mr. Uttman. The hills would be full of miners ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Uttman. I want to direct a question to Mr. Groseclose. Would 
you tell me about the silver transactions tax? Is there a tax on silver 
transactions ? 

Mr. Grosrctosr. Yes, sir: there is a tax on silver transactions today. 

Mr. Uttman. What would be the effect, in your opinion, of repeal- 


ing this silver transactions tax? Would that be beneficial to the 
mining industry ? 
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Mr. Grosectose. I have not studied the effect of that tax, so I really 
do not have a qualified opinion, but my general impression is jt 
would be highly beneficial because there is no trade in newly mined 
silver today on this account. 

Mr. Uximan. Is this a kind of excise tax? 

Mr. Groseciose. It originally started out as a special tax and then 
it has since been incorporated as part of the Internal Revenue Act. 
It is part of the Internal Revenue tax at the present time. 

I wish I were more informed as to the effects of that act, but it 
has not been a part of the problem as I have seen it in relation to 
the other problem of Treasury sales of silver in the market. 

Mr. Utiman. There are other problems more basic, in your opinion? 

Mr. Groseciose. There seem to be. 

Mr. Utiman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I want to get a couple things straight for the 
record here. 

Mr. Flynn, at the top of page 10 of your statement you use the 
abbreviation “EU.” Would you for the record indicate just what 
“EU” means? 

Mr. Frynn. That means, Congressman Edmondson, effective units 
of calcium fluoride. That applies to acid grade and metallurgical 
grade fluorspar. For every unit of silica contained in fluorspar you 
deduct an amount equal 214 times the silica from your gross calcium 
fluoride units. That is the way you determine the effective units of 
calcium fluoride in the ore when sold. 

If you use it in the steel mill and it has 2 percent silica, that means 
actually you have lost five units of fluorine or calcium fluoride from 
the ore content due to the unfavorable action of the silica. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will not say that I understand it, but I am 
glad to have it for the record for the benefit of the experts. 

Mr. Edgar, in your discussion of the mining of antimony, silver, 
lead, and gold, you did not indicate what kind of percentage return 
you would expect on an average basis in your mining out there on 
antimony, for example, and on silver. Would it be possible to be 
general about that or would there be so wide a variation that you 
could not ? 

Mr. Epear. I have used in my antimony remarks the experience 
at the Sunshine because the Sunshine Mine is the only producer of 
record of primary domestic antimony in the country. Consequently, 
I have used our costs as being the industry costs. It is hardly fair, 
perhaps, because another primary producer, were he to enter the 
market, might have different costs than we show. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I was not speaking in those terms but in terms 
of quantity from a given quantity of ore. Would you say a certain 
percent in the Sunshine Mine operations would be antimony! — 

Mr. Epcar. Yes, our antimony content is quite low. On the orig: 
inal ore it is on the order of 2 percent antimony. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that a frivty high grade? 

Mr. Epear. That would be low grade antimony ore. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would the increase in the price of lead, for ex- 
ample, have a significant effect upon the practicability of your anti 
mony operations? Do you have enough lead in your ore that it 
would affect it? 
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Mr. Epear. No, we do not. The chief problem we have with re- 
gard to our antimony is actually disposing of it. As I point out in 
here, the costs of producing the antimony we have are in excess of 30 
cents a pound. We are faced with a domestic quotation of 29 cents, 
which is pretty much of a fictitious quotation because the bulk of our 
wants are being supplied by foreign antimony in the range of 23 to 
95 cents fully duty paid at New York. 

Further deliveries under barter contracts that have been entered 
into in the latter part of 1958 at only 2214 cents a pound. The de- 
mand is being supplied by foreign antimony at prices far less than 
our actual cost of production. 

Mr. Epmonpson. To get to a general conclusion on the questions 
it is going to take direct relief on the antimony price situation itself 
to benefit antimony production, as you see it? 

Mr. Enear. Right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Miss Priester, would you agree? 

Miss Priester. I think, as he states, our difficulty is we cannot sell 
our antimony. We may be able to operate but we cannot operate at 
the exorbitant sums we pay for labor and explosives and equipment. 
We cannot sell it or we cannot operate. We would like a fair chance. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Miss Priester, on page 5 of your statement you 
refer to information supplied the Interior Committee that there were 
100,000 short tons of measured and indicated antimony ore in the 
United States. 

Miss Priester. Yes, that is in the Mining book. 

Mr. Epmunpson. To what source do you refer on that when you say 
“information supplied” ? 

Miss Priester. One of the books from the Bureau of Mines. It 
comes directly from the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Epmonson. A Bureau of Mines estimate? 

Miss Priester. Yes; one of the official documents. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Do you know what the date of that estimate is? 


Miss Priester. No, but I can send it to you. It is about 2 years 
ago, I think. 


Mr. Epmonpson. We would like very much to have that supplied. 
Miss Priester. I will supply it. 


(The information to be supplied follows :) 


The January 1957 Bureau of Mines commodity data summary gives the 
following (in short tons): domestic reserves, measured, 20,000; indicated, 


20,000 ; inferred, 60,000 ; total, 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Shoup, I want to ask you this. At page 3 of 
your statement you refer to the drainage of gold from the United 
States and to the net claims of foreign countries against our gold. 

Mr. Snour. That is right. 

Mr, Epmonpson. As one Member of the House, at least, it comes 
a8 a considerable shock that there should be net claims of foreign 
countries in excess of our claims against foreign countries. 

Mr. Suour. That is from all the best statistics. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What is the source of your estimate on that? 

Mr. Suour. I do not know. From the Treasury Department. I 
“mn sure you gentlemen saw this issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
Every place you read. You cannot get it exactly right, but there are 
‘ny number of articles I can furnish you from authentic sources as 
'0 just what this figures up, which I will be glad to put in. 
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Mr. Grosreciosr. Perhaps I could enlighten the Congressman on 
this. They are compiled by the Department of Commerce and they 
are effective claims rather than net claims. We have offsetting claims 
much in excess of this. I think our claims abroad are on the order of 
$36 billion. Our claims are immobile. 

Mr. Epmonpson. We cannot call the paper on them ? 

Mr. Groseciose. We cannot call them, whereas, these are effective 
short-term claims consisting of holdings of U.S. Government bonds, 
bank deposits, stock market securities, and the like, which can be liqui- 
dated and turned into gold. That is why that figure of $18 billion 
has been used. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are they held by official sources that would be 
capable of demanding gold on bank deposits, for example ? 

Mr. Grosectose. The last time I looked at the figures it was some- 
thing in excess of $6 billion held by official institutions, but abroad 
where you have so many status governments it does not matter whether 
they are held by official institutions or individuals since they are all 
subject to the call of the government. The government can _national- 
ize, as the British Government did during the war, seize all short-term 
claims of its subjects, and liquidate into gold. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is it conceivable to you, Mr. Shoup or Mr. Grose- 
close, that these effective claims would be asserted in terms of gold 
rather than in terms of goods or in terms of materials ? 

Mr. Suovp. I look at this problem this way. They will tell you at 
the Treasury that England will not do this. I look at it this way, 
I have some connection with banks, being the president of two banks 
and the director of four. If you have a bank and I have money init 
and I decide to draw a check against my deposit, I do not have to go 
and explain to the banker why I want the money, and the banker will 
say, “Mr. Shoup, don’t withdraw that right now.” — It is conceivable 
in this fluid world. A country will do that thing which is to the 
nation’s best interests. They will do that. We have no guarantee 
that they will not assert those claims. They say we can refuse to pay 
out in gold. But I look at this thing this way. If you have a bank 
and a depositor who can draw a check on his account, you have to pay 
on demand when he draws the check. As to whether or not thes 
different countries and interests would assert the thing and whether we 
could talk them out of it, who knows? 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you followed that line of thinking to its logical 
conclusion, the Federal Reserve would require the banks to keep all 
cash on hand for the full amount of their deposits. I just wondered 
about it. Ican see to a certain extent some basis for it. 

Mr. Suovr. You look at our debits and credits. As of today, after 
setting aside $12 billion we have to back our Federal Reserve notes 
with, we have a possible deficit of from $5 to $8 billion against our gol 
supply. That $20 billion we are supposed to own, we do not own It 
that is all. I say this thing is complicated. It is complicated when 
you get into this monetary thing. It is time for us to look at this whole 
problem, the Nation, that is. 

Mr. Groseciose. If I may be permitted another comment—— 
Mr. Asprnaty. I would like to ask Mr. Shoup this question. It 
would not be to the interest of the creditors of ours in other nations! 
make a demand for delivery of this gold, would it 
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Mr. Suovur. I donot know. It is hard to answer. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If it would be to their interest, they would be making 
ittoday in greater sums than they are. 

Mr. Suovr. Something could happen to make it to their interest. 
We operate from day to day in these days. 

Mr. AsPINALy. I can understand your position on it. I have a like 
feeling but, on the other hand, it seems to me as long as we have offsets, 
although they are not the same kind of offsets, we pretty well hold the 
whi hand over that deposit. 

Mr. Grosectose. There was some testimony on this subject in- 
troduced before the House Appropriations Committee the other day. 
What makes it precarious is the fact that we have had to raise our 
interest level in this country and that has drawn foreign funds to 
this market. If interest levels should become more attractive abroad 
or our interest level should ease down, these funds would flow back 
out abroad, carrying with them gold. If there should be any sort 
of break in the stock market, there will be a danger of considerable 
liquidation of these foreign claims, a throwing of stocks on the market, 
and again liquidation of gold. It is those possibilities that make 
the situation of such grave concern today. We have today less gold 
in relation to the claims against it, domestic claims, than we had in 
1928 just before the crash of 1929. We have gradually dropped 
down from a high in 1940 down around 8 percent today. It is the 
same level as 1928-29. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that consistent with the steady reduction of 
reserve requirements for banks that has been taking place? 

Mr. Groseciose. It has been an element in that movement. The 
decline in the reserve requirements has been accompanied by a decline 
in the reserve requirements of the Federal Reserve Banks from 40 
percent down to 25 percent as an official reserve. 

Mr. EpMonpson. The Federal Government, in other words, has 
been following the same policy on its banking situation as it has been 
following with regard to the member banks. in the Federal Reserve 
System? 

Mr. Groseciose. That is correct. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Shoup, do you view that with alarm ? 

Mr. Suovr. I am not very happy about it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you feel the banks would be in a more solid 
position if the reserve requirements were higher ? 

Mr. Suovr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. EpMonpson. Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Cottier. Is it not true, Mr. Shoup, with the world situation 
as it is today that the United States would necessarily be far more 
obligated to meet the demands of for eign nations than certainly the 


foreign nations would be in meeting the ‘dem: inds that we might make 
of them on the claims we have ? 


Mr. Sour. That is r ight. 

Mr. Cotter. That ist the serious thing, is it not ? 

Mr. Suour. By virtue of our world le: idership, you mean ? 

Mr. Cottier. Yes. : 

Mr. Snoup. If we are going to be the leader of the world, that 


means the whole thing. We have to be far stricter and far quicker 
to take care of such obligations as we have. 
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Mr. Cotiier. We would be in a far more precarious position from 
the standpoint of the international picture than would another 
country ‘ 

Mr. Suovr. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I understand the chairman has one further ques. 
tion and then Mr. Tyler has some questions. 

Mr. Asprnauu. This is addressed to Mr. Groseclose or to Mr, 
Edgar. It is my understanding that the silver transactions tax 
stopped all sales of silver bullion in this country and moved the silver 
market almost entirely to London. I am also advised that if the 
tax was removed and silver bullion could be traded in, especially 
futures, it would raise the market value. 

Information from the Treasury is that the tax has only produced 
about $64,000 in revenue and that the purpose of the tax in the first 
place was not to get tax moneys, but it was to prevent speculation, 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Groseciose. Frankly, I know so little about that tax. You 
say it produced only $64,000 last year. I am not competent to answer 
your question on that subject. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Has the market gone from this country to London! 
Ts that where the world market is at the present time and where the 
trading is done? 

Mr. Groseciose. London has always been the traditional market, 
the traditional silver market. Usually the American market has fol- 
lowed the London market. I would imagine that is still true today. 
L could not offer you a qualified statement on that, Mr. Chairman, 
Perhaps you know. 

Mr. Enear. I do not with respect to where the market centers. 
There are a lot of silver transactions in New York, but I believe your 
statement is correct that in the first instance the silver transactions 
tax was imposed to prevent speculation in silver futures at the time 
the Silver Purchase Act first went into effect back in 1934. I think it 
has outlived its usefulness in that respect now but as a producer, the 
silver transactions tax has little or no effect on us, particularly as the 
present market exists. There is no opportunity for speculation in 
silver. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The New York bankers have made this statement: 
that if the tax were removed, the market would be increased—might 
be a better market. Would you agree? 

Mr. Enear. Not as long as the U.S. Treasury continues its policy 
of sales of free silver to satisfy the demand. The world market can- 
not advance beyond the price at which the U.S. Treasury will satisfy 
the demand. With the U.S. Treasury not selling or refusing to sell 
or selling at a substantially higher price, it would undoubtedly have 
an effect. 

Mr. Asprnauyi. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Tyler, do you care to address some questions! 

Mr. Tyrer. Thank you. It is a rather tough spot for a hard rock 
miner to get into on this currency discussion. The gentlemen of 
the committee have covered nearly all the questions I had in minds 
half hour or so ago. 

As I understand this gold and silver situation, we need gold and 
silver for the purposes of our currency, to back wp our currency. 
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think that has been established. I understand the free market for 
gold would not satisfy the requirements of the gold industry, would 
not result in any very substantial increase in the production of gold 
inthis country. If we are going to get that increase, we have to pay 
# bonus price for newly mined gold. I understand that from Mr. 
Shoup. 

I understand a free market for silver might be helpful to the silver 
wining industry. How helpful, I do not quite know. It probably 
would raise the price of silver automatically because silver now is an 
industrial metal as well as a currency metal. 

Is that the only remedy which is recommended for silver? Are 
there any other things that could be taken up and considered in the 
wav of remedies? 

Mr. Grosecrose. I think the immediate remedy, and as far as I 
would personally recommend at this time, it is the immediate aban- 
donment by the Treasury of its sales of free silver. 

Mr. Tyrer. Then it would raise the price automatically and at the 
same time keep the Treasury from having to go into the market at 
a future date and buy back the silver at a higher price. You have 
established that. As far as relief to the mining industry, all the 
action needed is to stop selling? 

Mr. Grosec.ose. At the present time that would be the action in- 
dicated, and then you could reexamine later to see if any further action 
was needed. 

Mr. Tyter. That is all I picked out of the testimony. 

Another thing I think that has been brought out is that even though 
you do improve the demand for gold and price for gold and the price 
for silver, even so, broad benefits will not naturally flow to the pro- 
ducer of base metals. ‘There may be some relief to individual mines in 
the Rocky Mountain country, but by and large over the whole mining 
industry it will be a very minor factor in providing profits. 

In other words, these other industries will have to receive separate 
and individual attention and have tailormade remedies for themselves. 
Is that the consensus here, too? 

That has cleared up all I know about the gold and silver situation. 

I think on chromite Mr. Gardner has pointed out—I am not sure 
the record will show it quite clearly—that his interest is primarily in 
chromite of present day metallurgical grade chrome. We have in 
this country some substandard resources which are very large indeed, 
in Montana and in the Oregon sands, but those have not appeared in 
your testimony. I think it should be in the record also that the re- 
sources of standard grade chromite are much larger today than ever 
before, after the mining industry has been given temporary stimula- 
tion, those resources are much larger than ever before, and that we 

ave as a reserve some large reserves of substandard ores that await 
only an economic development of suitable processes. 

We have processes which are technologically capable of making 
those ores available, but there is no economic stimulus to proceed with 
them. 

Is there anything more we should say on chromite? You are the 


only witness on chromite, Mr. Gardner, and I think the record should 
cover the situation. 


42517—_59—__25 
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Mr. Garpner. This lower grade chemical ore is only worth $21 on 
the market. We could not touch it at that price. They are develop- 
ing and going along fast with processes for the treatment of it. We do, 
have an immense amount of that kind of ore. 

Mr. Tyter. The prices which GSA was paying for chromite are 
very much higher than the current market prices‘ 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tyrer. Do you think you need as high a price as that if that 
price were guaranteed over a long enough ‘period 4 You would not 
need to have such a wide differential between the economic world price 
and your domestic price, would you! 

Mr. Garpner. I do not think so, sir. I believe 5023 by Mr. Ullman 
does not. call for nearly the same price. It is something like $ $20, I 
believe, a ton less except the first thousand tons, which is for the smaller 
prospector and the sm: aller miner. 

Mr. Tyter. I think ‘hose are the only specific questions I have. 
However, there are some matters of basic philosophy if we have time 
to bring those out. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am afraid we are under a communication from 
the fioor that our presence is expected over there in another 5 or 10 
minutes. 

Mr. AspinaLu. That is correct. 

Mr. Tyner. May I put one more question / 

Mr. Asprnatt. We will have plenty of opportunity to go into basic 
philosophy when we go into executive session. 

Mr. Tyrer. I would like to get some further development on this 
have-not idea. As I understand it, all you gentlemen here disagree 
with the feelings which were quite rampant, shall I say, in Washington 
during the years not so far gone that the more you mine a domestic 
resource the faster you exhaust it. I think : all of us as mining people 
feel the best way to get more reserves, is to mine out what you have in 
sight. Eventually, we can exhaust a single deposit but, on a national 
scale, we always seem to keep on finding new deposits, provided we 
look for them actively enough. I think every one of your industries 
here has tended to bring that out, that a mining industry, a strong and 
healthy mining industry, a going concern, tends to develop additional 
resources rather than to exhaust resources which we now have. You 
said that with respect to chromite. In respect to silver, I think it isa 
rather difficult question. 

Mr. Enear. Yes. 

Mr. Tyier. Do you feel it is true on your complex ore in general 
that your reserves keep on increasing, that you find, given a strong and 
healthy economic incentive, you expect to develop as much ore in ad- 

vance of your mining as you have mined each year 

Mr. Epear. Yes. 

Mr. Tyter. It is definitely true in regard to tungsten. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Yes. 

Mr. Tyuer. Our tungsten reserves are vastly greater than they were 

before the contempl: ated incentive price put forward some years ago. 

On fluorspar you had such large reserves you did not have to inérease 
them, so I do not think that comes into your picture. 

Mr. Fiynxn. With all due respect to the Bureau of Mines estimates 
on reserves, I would like to say this about our own mine. During the 
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war there was a campaign by an agency to do more drilling, to develop 
more fluorspar reserves. They drilled our property, several holes. 
They did not find a thing. We had some boys who wanted to do some 
prospecting : and they did not know anything about this drilling. They 

went out right where they had drilled and dug down about 10 feet, 
found fluorspar. We are down to 500 feet on it and have drifted 
almost a half mile. The ore was 27 feet wide and the highest grade 
that has been found in this country in the last 30 years. We found 
some of their drill holes where they went right through the ore and the 
bureau called it cavities. 

Mr. Tyrer. I will stop on that note. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. I have just a couple of quick questions of you, Mr. 
Edgar. Your primary production in Shoshone County is silver? 

Mr. Epnaar. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. What other byproducts do you recover ? 

Mr. Epear. Copper, lead, antimony. 

Mrs. Prost. Could you tell me approximately what percentage of 
your total production each of those falls into 4 

Mr. Engar. Dollarwise, perhaps? 

Mrs. Prost. Dollarwise. 

Mr. Enear. I do not think I have the figures. 

Mrs. Prosr. Valuewise. 

Mr. Epear. Our chief product is silver and without the silver we 
could not be operating on any of these others. Perhaps 75 percent of 
our income is from silver. Just guessing then, the rem: lining 25 per- 
cent, maybe 10 percent copper and 10 percent lead, with 5 percent of 
the value in antimony. It is pretty much of a guess from memory. I 
could supply the accurate figures, if you like. 

Mrs. Prost. All right. If you will do that, it will be helpful. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Sunshine mine production, 1958 


a a _ —_ 


Metal Amount Price Gross value Percent of 
} total 
| : 6,128,915 ounces 90.5 cents per $5, 546, 668 78. 1 
ounce. 
M35... : 3,546,572 pounds 12 cents per pound - 425, 589 6.0 
Copper... cee . ---| 2,845 "468 pounds 26 cents per pound 609, 823 8.6 
Antimony.........__- 1,781,874 pounds 29 cents per pound 516, 743 7.3 





Notr.—The production figures used are for the entire mine and include not only Sunshine Mining Co. 
share but also the production belonging to the participating companies for whom Sunshine is operator. 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you for y ielding. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairm: in, do you have anything else to say ? 
Mr. Asprnaty. No. It has been a very profitable session. Tomor- 
row morning we will finish these hearings with two or three of the 

other matters. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to express the appreciation and thanks 
ofthe subcommittee to all you gentlemen and the lady for your very 
helpful testimony and the education you have supplied to the acting 
chairman of this subcommittee on a good many particulars. We are 
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° : . § j os 
ll grateful to you for coming back this afternoon and being so helpful 
a = c * 
s : 2 y ar ‘ : 
. Mics Priester. Mr. Chairman, may I add this ca “ “ ia aaa 
* ciative ‘As some of us travel throughout the terri met Pe ‘Aas 
ty the various States, there are many preg in a thie a maiihenie 
: : s States, f our dear lady on this 
: g our dear la 
7 lilies a ss of you men and o . i seserer 
ealitvie iicphen forward to assist us. We thank you 7° much. 
taking this § ; . stands adjourned. 
- seinatonaad “a -ommittee stands adj 
» Epmonpson. The subcon ; es ; . 
Cieherenys at 2:50 p.m., the subcomittee recessed, to reconvene at 
7" ao Z et ° . 
\ . 7) 106 
10a.m., Thursday, July 2, 1959.) 
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DEPRESSED DOMESTIC MINING AND MINERALS 
INDUSTRIES 


THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1959 


House or Represen'raTives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINEs AND MINING OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., room 1324, Hon 
(acting chairman) presiding. 

Mr. “Hosonnson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Today’s hearings are concerned with conditions in the coal industry. 
In common with the various hard-rock miners who have appeared 
before us at these hearings during the last week, the coal miners have 
had to curtail output and employment. Among the economic factors 
that are holding back production of domestic coal and most important 
is competition from other fuels of domestic and foreign origin. 

In this mechanical age, our consumption of energy has attained 
new alltime highs year after year, but the consumption of coal instead 
of keeping pace with energy needs began to level off in the 1920's 
and slumped badly during ‘the 1930's as a result of the great depres- 
sion. Afier mounting to new peak levels during W orld War II the 
general downward trend was resumed. Expressed i in percentages of 
total energy requirements our consumption decreased almost steadily 
from 89 percent in 1900 to less than 50 percent in 1938. By 1949 it 
had fallen to under 40 percent and in 1957 it was only 31.4 percent. 

In the 5 years from 1948 to 1952 the average production of bi- 
tuminous coal in the United States was 511 million short tons a year 
and that of anthracite was over 45 million tons. In 1957 the corre- 

sponding figures were 493 million and 26 million tons, respectively 

he decline with respect to bituminous coal was less than 4 pere ont, 
thanks, in part, to increased exports. But anthracite production suf- 
fered a 42-percent drop. nee some coal is regularly imported, our 
net exports have recently been quite important, reaching an alltime 
peak of approximately 80 million tons in 1957. 

Inasmuch as exports are fairly large, it follows that direct foreign 
competition has not robbed domestic miners of their market. Indi- 
rectly, however, the industry has suffered to an appreciable extent 
from imports, principally in the form of fuel oil. At their 1957 
level, such imports were equiv: alent to 50 million tons of coal, Their 
main impact fell upon the anthracite segment of the coal indus try. 

The mining of anthracite is concentrated within an area of less than 
500 square miles in eastern Pennsylvania. Within the last 10 years 
the Saperment in coal minnig in this relatively small area has 
dropped from 76,215 to an average of 26,540 in 1958 and an estimated 
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16,000 in March 1959. Hourly wages of those who still have jobs 
have increased substantially, but average sales realization per ton has 
dropped off sharply since 1951. 

Unemployment is a serious problem in many bituminous mining 
communities. Inasmuch as the drop in output has not been very 
large, some of this unemployment is due to technologic change: the 
substitution of mechanical means for hand methods. The net tons 
per man per day in bituminous coal mining was 10.59 in 1957, and is 
higher today, whereas it was only 6.42 in 1947. 

The need for a sound national fuel policy is growing more and 
more apparent. In developing such a policy, due consideration will 
have to be given to competitive fuels as well as to coal. 

It is fortunate that both branches of the coal industry are well 


organized and that their problems will be presented to us by repre-’ 


sentatives of associations which cover the interests of both operators 
and workers. 

Frank W. Earnest, president, Anthracite Institute, will appear on 
behalf of his branch of the industry, and the bituminous coal industry 
will be represented by Joseph Moody, who is chairman of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference and president of the Southern Coal 
Association. Our colleague, Congressman John P. Saylor, of Penn- 
sylvania, wishes to make a statement in regard to conditions in the 
State of Pennsylvania, which produces more than one-fifth of the 
domestic output of bituminous coal as well as the entire domestic 
production of anthracite. 

Before proceeding with our regular program, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the record a written statement on fluorspar from C. 0. 
Anderson, president, Ozark-Mahoning Co., to appear at the conclusion 
of the witnesses on fluorspar heard yesterday. 

Without objection, that statement will go into the record at the 
conclusion of the testimony from witnesses on fluorspar. 

I also have here before me a statement on the subject of manganese 
from our distinguished colleague from Virginia, the Honorable Wil- 
liam M. Tuck, and a letter from our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable Burr P. Harrison, of Virginia, attaching a statement from Mr. 
Richard M. Spurgeon, vice president of the South River Mining Co., 
of Vesuvius, Va., also on the subject of manganese, as well as a sup- 
plemental piece of information on the subject of manganese costs by 
J.S. Biagio of the Tex- Young Mines, Inc., of Potter Valley, Calif. 

I ask unanimous consent that all of these items on the subject of 
manganese be made a part of the record at the conclusion of testimony 
by our manganese witnesses on Tuesday. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. (See pp. 259-261.) 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that such 
portions of Committee Print No. 7, preliminary staff report on the 
status of the domestic mining industry prepared for use in these 
hearings on House Concurrent Resolution 177, as may be determined 
pertinent by the chairman on Interior and Insular Affairs and the 
ranking Member on the minority side, be made a part of the file 
of these hearings. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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statement of our colleague, Mr. Saylor, be made a part of the hearings 
at this point. : Wide Wise 
Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN P. SAYLOR 


Mr. Chairman, I have followed with interest the testimony of my 
colleagues and other witnesses before the subcommittee. I feel that 
these hearings offer an excellent opportunity to acquaint both Con- 
sress and the executive department with the manifold problems 
plaguing mining areas; from this information perhaps it will be pos- 
sible to develop overall policies that will permit economic stimulation 
of industries long neglected and even ignored. 

As representative of the only State which produces both bituminous 
coal and anthracite, I shall confine my remarks to these industries. 
At the start, however, I should like to advise the subcommittee that 
I have been encouraged by the frank comments coming from repre- 
sentatives from other industries with respect to the impact of foreign 
competition on employment opportunities in States where other types 
of mining prevail. Perhaps these hearings will bring together and 
solidify representatives of the several States adversely affected by ex- 
cessive imports of various minerals. 

In the past there have been assorted attempts to amend the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act in such a way as to provide reasonable 
protection for American industry and labor. Time after time these 
efforts have fallen short because of failure of participating parties to 
stand firmly against the onrush of free trade proponents. Under an 
impetus which gained in intensity during the postwar period when the 
production facilities of Europe and Japan had been decimated, liber- 
alization of international trade laws had the backing of a predomi- 
nant portion of America’s mass production industries. Those of us 
who sought to safeguard jobs in our native land were overridden in 
the feverish clamor to beat down the tariff and quota systems that 
have been so important to this country’s growth and prosperity from 
the time that our independence was declared. 

Of late, many of the vociferous free trade spokesmen of a few years 
ago have wisely withdrawn from their former position. The auto- 
mobile manufacturer, exposed to the stiff competition of foreign cars, 
has quickly come to see the folly of the theory of free trade. Some 
American automobile firms have established factories in foreign coun- 
tries to take advantage of cheap labor, but all have come to realize 
that there is a point at which tariffs and/or quotas are necessary if 
domestic output is to stand a chance against commodities manufae- 
tured abroad. Manufacturers of adding machines, computers, and 
typewriters are also finding overwhelming competition emanating in 
foreign lands. The story of United States versus foreign electric-gen- 
erating equipment is so well known that it need not be repeated here. 
We welcome allies to our crusade for a sensible foreign trade policy. 
When this subcommittee collates its testimony of economic havoe im- 
ported into the various mining regions of our county, the evidence 
will be accentuated by what has been happening in other industries. 

Briefly, bituminous coal and anthracite have been victimized by for- 


eign residual oil for more than a decade. In the last 3 years more 
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than half a billion barrels of residual oil was shipped from abroad into 
the fuel markets of this country. In addition, a considerable amount 
of residual oil came from refineries whose throughput originated in 
foreign lands. Earlier this year President Eisenhower, upon the ad- 
vice of a Cabinet committee, wisely included residual oil in the list of 
imported crude and petroleum products to be regulated under a man- 
datory control program. The consequences have been extremely bene- 
ficial, if only to assure coal industry management and labor that this 
basic fuel has been recognized as Vv ital to the national security and that 
there is a point at which foreign shippers must halt their ruthless in. 
fringement. 

Further cutbacks are essential to the economic welfare of the coal 
industry. I am hopeful that this subcommittee will include in its re 
port a recommendation that a 10-percent quota, based on domestic 
demand in corresponding periods of preceding years, be adopted 
through legislation on the part of Congress. The Founding Fathers 
invested in this legislative body the duty of regulating foreign com- 
merce. In the past quarter century this responsibility has largely been 
surrendered to the State Department. Through this serious ‘study by 
the subcommittee, I am hopeful that Congress will act to regain its 
inherent authority. 

Another recommendation which I hope will be developed through 
this investigation is the prohibition of dump sales of natural gas to 
industrial consumers. The practice is generally considered a w asteful 
disposition of a limited natural resource which should be conserved 
for specialized uses. The coal industry cannot compete with a fuel 
distributed under the protective umbrella of public utility status but 
which writes its own ticket in the direct sales market. I find a great 
deal of sentiment among my colleagues on the subject of revising the 
Natural Gas Act to delete the loophole which permits this indiscrim- 
inate extravagance. The subcommittee is in position to revive the 
motivation for remedial action. I can assure you that, in addition to 
its value as a conservation measure, the prohibition of dump sales in 
industrial markets would give the coal industry an opportunity to re- 
eain some of its traditional customers and thus stimulate recovery in 
mining communities. 

I would also remind the subcommittee that to correct the inequitable 
policies that deprive coal of competitive opportunities would at the 
same time energize a broad range of allied industries and businesses 
whose economy is tied closely with the coal industry. When coal out- 
put climbs, railroad freight moves with it. Operating crews and main- 
tenance men are called back to work. Car shops are reactivated. Sup- 
pliers to both industries require more personnel. Business all along 
the line—from service station to department store to bank—improves. 

Any steps that Congress may take to reinvigorate the coal industry 
will automatically create a favorable chain reaction throughout wide 
segments of our economy. 

I am going to make only one more suggestion in regard to the 
activities of this subcommittee. After a great, deal of research on 
my part, I introduced House Resolution 400 in the 84th session of 
Congress. Although we encountered serious obstacles as the months 
and years gone by, a bill to establish a coal research commission— 
which was the objective of House Resolution 400—has now passed 
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the House and is awaiting Senate action. The success to date of this 
legislation is due largely to the conscientious work of the chairman 
of this subcommittee. i am hopeful that the fruits of this labor will 
be realized within a short time, yet perhaps a boost from the sub- 
committee will be needed before Senate passage is forthcoming. 
Whatever the case, I am confident that the report which will evolve 
from these studies will point out the absolute necessity for undertak- 
ing the type of research program we have envisualized in the bill 
adopted by the House. I am also confident that whatever other 
recommendations to stimulate the economy of coal regions are in- 
eluded in this subcommittee report will have an important bearing 
on the attitude of the full Congress and of the executive department. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It is now my privilege to welcome before the com- 
mittee our good friend from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., whom we had the 
opportunity to hear several years ago during the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Coal Research hearings, Mr. Frank W. Earnest, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Anthracite Institute, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

It is a pleasure to welcome you before the committee, Mr. Earnest. 

Mr. Earnest. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

I notice that three out of four of the committee here were in Wilkes- 
Barre and the people of Wilkes-Barre are still talking about the hear- 
ings held there and your courtesy in coming up to our section. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am delighted by the fact that we are getting 
some action on the subject of coal research in this session of Congress. 
Mr. Earnest. Finally. That shows what sticking to it will do. 
Mr. Epmonpson. I think the case made by your witnesses up in 
Wilkes-Barre was very helpful to us in that undertaking and we 

appreciate it. Mr. Earnest, you may proceed. 

Mr. Earnest. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK W. EARNEST, JR., PRESIDENT, ANTHRACITE 
INSTITUTE, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


My name is Frank W. Earnest, Jr. I am president of Anthracite 
Institute, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., an organization representing com- 
panies producing more than 80 percent of the total anthracite mined 
in this country. 

Over 99 percent of the anthracite produced in Western Hemisphere 
comes from northeastern Pennsylvania. Furthermore, approximately 
99 percent of the Nation’s anthracite reserves are located in that same 
small section of Pennsylvania. 

In accordance with Chairman Aspinall’s suggestion, I propose to 
furnish facts regarding the current situation in the anthracite indus- 
try and its resultant decreased ability to meet the demands of an ex- 
panding economy in either peace or war. 

First, I would invite your attention to table I attached which, by 
giving historic data on anthracite production, productive capacity and 
employment, graphically depicts the downward economic spiral of 
the anthracite industry. 

Please note that in 10 year’s time the number of employees has 
dropped from 76,215 to 25,000 and productive capacity from 204,600 
tons per day to 108,480 tons per day. 
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Next, I would invite your attention to table II attached giving in- 
formation on average sales realizations per ton for the “industry. 
This should be eat having in mind that since 1951 there have 
been general wage and fringe ‘benefits advances effective November 
16, 1952, December 1, 1956, and February 1, 1959. 

Here, then, we ou in these inflationary times an industry which, 
despite higher material and labor costs. obtained a sales realization 
in 1957 7 percent lower than in 1951, and 9 percent lower than in 
1953. While official figures are not available, as yet, we know they 
will show sales realizations for 1958 were still less than 1957, with 
1959 to date still lower than 1958. The anthracite mining industry 
operated at a loss in 1958. . 

Therefore, the “peril points” for anthracite prices have already 
been passed and unless something occurs to change the downward 
spiral of prices, more anthracite producers inevitably will be forced 
to go out of Cirle and the productive capacity of the industry 
will be still further decreased. , 

; ; ig : 

That is the current state of the anthracite industry. Now, what 
conditions have brought about this unhappy state? Fundamentally 
the reason for the anthracite industry’s present eign is the loss 
of business to competitive fuels—fuel oil and natural ga And what 

caused this loss to competitive fuels? Here we want to ie completely 
diciite and factual. No one appreciates more than we that, re- 
gardless of political action, the anthracite industry would have 
suffered great losses in its domestic heating markets. The great sup- 
plies of ‘fuel oil and natural gas that were concomitants of ever- 
increasing demands for gasoline were bound to find uses and anthra- 
cite, as one of the great home heating fuels, was bound to suffer. 
However, there can “be little doubt that our losses would not have 
been as great in the domestic heating field and would have been 
minor in our commercial and industrial markets if the eastern sea- 
board had not been swamped with a flood of imported oil. The 
anthracite industry was a living sacrifice on the altar of free trade. 
This may be better apprec iated when it is realized that residual 
oil imports during 1958 amounted to the equivalent of 46,500,000 
tons of coal. This was overwhelming competition and a body blow 
to the anthracite industry which produc ed only 21 million tons of 
coal last year which had to be marketed in the very States that were 
being flooded with foreign oil. 

It is true that the imports of residual oil have been placed under 
regulation this year, but imports at the 1957 level, which were equiva- 
lent to 50 million tons of coal, are still permitted. 

At the same time, the Federal Government has permitted natural 
gas pipelines to invade the Northeastern States without regard to 
the effects on existing fuels, and to bring natural gas imported from 
Mexico as far into the anthracite marketing area as Boston. Ca- 
nadian gas has been allowed to invade the Northwest and the Federal 
Power Commission is currently considering applications to bring 
additional supplies of Canadian natural gas into the center of the 
anthracite marketing area. 

It is, therefore, our considered belief that a large amount of the 
current distress of the anthracite industry is directly attributable 
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to governmental policies or, more correctly, governmental lack of 
a national fuels policy. 

We have been advocating, for years, the adoption of a national 
fuels policy. To us, it has seemed like witnessing a Greek tragedy 
to see the steady debilitation of the Nation’s coal industry through 
the lack of a fuels policy. Our position may be summarized as 
follows: 


A situation whereby the relatively scarce fuels (gas and oil) constituting 
only 2.2 percent of the Nation’s mineral fuel resources are supplying ever- 
increasing amounts of the Nation’s energy requirements at the expense of the 
abundant fuels (coal) which constitute 87.4 percent of the Nation’s fuel reserves, 
is obviously dangerous if not downright suicidal. Many of the Nation’s leading 
and impartial fuel experts, including governmental officials, have pointed out 
the dangers to the Nation’s safety of such a policy, but without legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment and enforcement of a national fuels policy, such 
warnings go unheeded. If it is determined by a national fuels policy investi- 


gation that there is a sound basis for conservation of the Nation’s petroleum 
and natural gas reserves and a correspondingly greater use of its solid fuel 
reserves, immediate steps should be taken to accomplish this end, before it is 
too late. This is not just a question of saving the coal industry as well as our 
transportation system. This is a question as to whether our Nation can con- 
tinue to be a world leader without a strong coal industry. This is a question 
of whether peace can be maintained or wars won without a strong coal industry. 
This is a question of saving the Nation. 

We believe it may be in order to outline why the continuance of a 
strong anthracite industry, to meet the demands of an expanding 
economy in peace or war, is important to the Nation. 

The industry is in an excellent position with regard to reserves, 
geographical Jocation, natural characteristics of anthracite and 
transportation facilities to serve the Nation. 

At the present average depletion rate, anthracite reserves are 
sufficient to last for at least 180 to 200 years. 

The anthracite reserves are strategically located close to great cen- 
ters of population. There are collieries within 130 railroad miles of 
New York City and 90 miles of Philadelphia. Approximately 30 
percent of the Nation’s total population lives in the anthracite 
marketing area. 

Anthracite itself is a highly concentrated fuel whose main element 
is carbon—95.1 percent fixed carbon, on a moisture-mineral matter 
free basis. As a fuel it is smokeless in combustion and lends itself 
equally well to hand or automatic firing. In emergencies it can be 
used in heating equipment designed to burn oil or g 

Large quantities of anthracite are being used & ‘the steel industry 
for the beneficiation of iron ore and the manufacture of coke. 
Furthermore, anthracite for many years was the Nation’s No. 1 metal- 
lurgical fuel and may still be used, in its native form, in blast fur- 
naces. Thus, in the event of the shortage of metallurgical coke, in 
any national emergency, the steel industry could turn to anthracite 
asa tried and prov ed metallurgical fuel. 

Anthracite also is on the brink of entrance into the chemical and 
fuel synthesis fields through gasification processes. 

From the standpoint of transportation, the anthracite region is 
served by eight railroads and a system of modern highways which 
insure prompt and sure year-round, all-weather deliveries to its 
customers over a variety of routes. 
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The anthracite industry in both World Wars made a substantia] 
contribution to the heavy wartime demands for fuel. Evidence of 
the anthracite industry’s contribution to the unusual demands for 
fuel in World War ITI is apparent in the fact that anthracite produe- 
tion of 43 million tons in 1938 rose 39 percent to 60 million tons in 
1944. This was accomplished in spite of a constantly diminishin 
labor supply (96,400 employees in 1938 and 77,600 employees in 1944) 
and difficulties in obtaining equipment and supplies. 

But if the present downward trend of production, productive capac. 
ity, skilled labor and sales realizations were to continue, it is extremely 
doubtful that the anthracite industry would have the ability similarly 
to expand its production in another emergency. 

Coal mines cannot be wrapped in moth balls and stored for an 
indefinite period, subject to almost instant reactivation in the event 
of a national emergency. It is ore ey expensive and an unduly 
long process to rehabilitate flooded coal mines. And, it takes years to 
train coal miners. 

The President’s Material Resources Committee and most experts 
who have studied the energy situation have come inevitably to the 
specific conclusion that ultimately this country must rely upon coal 
for a greater share of its energy requirements. But that is a long- 
range outlook and in the meantime the coal industry must have sus- 
tenance in order to live and in order to be ready at a future date to 
take on more of the Nation’s energy responsibilities. 

I would like to make it crystal clear that the question of the coal 
industry’s survival is not an imaginary one, nor one introduced at 
this time merely to make a point, nor one that if left alone can be 
depended upon to take care of itself. It’s as real as the financial 
statements of the coal producers, as pressing as the long list of com- 
panies who have gone out of business, as concrete as the 300,000 coal 
miners who have left the industry in the past 10 years, and as crying 
for solution as a 200-million-ton postwar curtailment of coal 
production can shout. 

I have no authority to speak for the bituminous coal industry but 
the foregoing statistics include bituminous coal and it is my considered 
opinion ‘that the statements apply to both bituminous coal and 
anthracite. 

I am confident that some companies in both industries will survive 
regardless of conditions. But I am absolutely convinced that if the 
present fuel situation is allowed to drift, a coal industry of sufficient 
stature to assume the Nation’s energy burden, 5, 10, or 15 years from 
now or in any sudden interim emergency will not exist. 

It may be pertinent to mention that energy experts foresee little 
likelihood of atomic powerplants assuming any significant proportion 
of the Nation’s energy requirements for many years to come. Dr. 
Robert E. Wilson, a member of the Genera] Advisory Committee to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, recently stated that few, if any, 
unsubsidized atomic powerplants will be completed in the United 
States before 1968. Then, he said, atomic energy will become com- 
petitive with conventional fuels, only, in high cost fuel areas. He 
also predicted that— 

For a long time to come, atomic energy will be a net consumer of conventional 
fuel. 
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This committee has within itself the ability to start a program to 
correct the suicidal course this Nation is following with regard to its 
fuel reserves. I recognize that if the committee recommends such 
a program it will be laying itself open to bitter attacks by those whose 
self-interest dictates a do-nothing policy. But, if something is not 
done, and soon, I would like to say with all the sincerity I possess, 
that, in my opinion, the coal industry does not have the power within 
itself to weather the critical bridge years that separate it from the 
present to the time when it is supposed to step up and assume a larger 
proportion of the Nation’s energy demands. 

if the Congress, after a thorough investigation, concludes that the 
weight of evidence indicates that it is a wise course for this Nation 
to build up an increasingly larger dependence upon its own scarce 
fuels plus imported fuels and concludes there will never be any ques- 
tion about the delivery of that energy in either peacetime or war, 
then no problem exists, the coal industry has no case, and rightfully 
should be expected to handle its own problems as best it can. 

But, if the Congress decides that the experts are right who predict 
that this Nation must rely upon coal to meet the demands of an 
expanding economy in peace or war, then I sincerely believe the 
Nation has a tremendous interest in seeing to it that a healthy and 
strong coal industry is maintained. 

I trust that this committee will decide, based upon the evidence, 
that the time has arrived for the Congress to formulate and recom- 
mend a national fuel policy which would assure the ready availability 
of fuels adequate for an expanding economy and the security of the 
United States. 


Taste I.—Commercial production of anthracite, days worked, daily productive 
capacity and and employees, 19388 to date 





Net tons Average | Daily | Average 

Year commercial | numberof | productive | number of 

production | days worked | capacity | emplovees 
eee edt % enh “ Ete ets. =e 
it ey :) ‘ : | 43,170,500 | 171 252, 500 | 96, 417 
1939.._.._. 48, 336, 900 | 183 | 264, 100 | 93, 138 
1940... ._- 48, 240, 400 | 186 | 259, 400 | 91, 313 
1941... 52, 556, 300 | 203 258, 900 | 88, 054 
192... 56, 640, 500 | 239 237, 000 | 82, 121 
1943... __ | 56,841, 500 | 270 210, 500 | 79, 153 
1944... 59, 888, 900 292 | 205, 100 | 77, 591 
1945... | 51, 431, 900 270 | 190, 500 | 72, 842 
Be icabensd- ~% 57, 310, 500 272 | 210, 700 78, 145 
1947____ | 54, 049, 600 259 208, 700 | 78, 600 
1948... ; ; | 54,228, 600 | 265 | 204, 600 | 76, 215 
eae 40, 653, 300 195 208, 500 | 75, 377 
1950... i 42, 314, 800 | 211 200, 500 72, 624 
Macs =, 41, 042, 500 | 208 197, 300 | 68, 995 
1962... ; 39, 261, 900 201 195, 300 65, 923 
WAL. sécus tic. jaa ‘ | 29,873, 100 | 163 | 183, 300 57, 862 
on... 27, 736, 200 165 | 168, 100 | 43, 996 
1955... 24) 989, 100 | 197 | 126, 900 | 33, 523 
ec 28 27, 835, 800 216 128, 900 | 31, 516 
Mies t | 24,397,000 | 196 | 124, 470 | 30, 825 
1958 21, 045, 000 | 194 | 108, 480 25, 000 





! Preliminary estimates. 
Source: U.S, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
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TABLE II.—Average anthracite sales realization per ton of breaker shipments 


Sales 
realization 

per ton 
Year: (all sizes) 
Te oe he 8 i dich cnapteh rhs lb nbs ahd tls ane ares wade ane odes $9. 94 
BOG fe eee ess a eh oe bg ns op pee see 9. 81 
DG iis haat kt a cl ges sales Si ian ah pls paper bis nm cept eps Saw ms ep oe ate pe a pee 10, 15 
OS ey Cre eyes ees 8 ees) ne ey |) eee 9. 06 
tac coco fear getting alice cnap en cine cates Saas Da es as gets er na cea .. - oa 
ONE crtee eaters Stokes 100) 3 Pe Od Le ibeeael bation a whl nee ae 
I oo ada eas cscs edn va ss nen temo aaa ed aa ilo he etc Gath loki eee we ADS eg eon eteeed 9, 29 


Source: U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 


Mr. Earnest. I would like to cover a few of the high spots in the 
testimony and then take whatever time you would like for questions, 

The statement released by your committee dated May 28, outlining 
the purpose of these hearings, I think—if you would remove all of 
the names but anthracite—I could not have written any better as to 
the seriousness of the situation in general. I was very glad of the 
opportunity to appear and state the conditions in the anthracite 
industry. 

I will not bother you with statistics because they are all attached 
to the statement. 

Mr. Edmondson has already outlined some of them, such as the faet 
that since the war employment has dropped from 76,000-odd to 
25,000 in 1958 and our productive capacity has been cut in half. 

In your letter regarding the committee, you mentioned a peril point 
on prices. I want the committee to know that we passed this a long 

_ time ago and many operations in anthracite have been forced to be 
shut down, many high-cost operations. 

Our realization per ton in 1958 will probably be lower in the first 
part of 1959, lower than in 1951. In other words, the pricing of 
anthracite at the producer level will be lower in 1958 than in 1951 

I think bituminous has a somewhat similar figure. 

I doubt if there is any product in America where, in the face of 
higher wage costs and higher material costs, a product is being sold 
today cheaper than in 1951. 

I think the answer is obvious that that is what happened to the 
anthracite industry. I want to be completely objective and factual 
in what I say. It was expected after the war that we would lose 
considerable business to oil and gas. That was expected but what 
was not anticipated was this flood of imported oil. That is what, 
more than anything else, wrecked the economy of the anthracite 
region. 

I think you mentioned a figure of 50 million tons. It is either 46 or 
50 million equivalent coal that has been imported on the eastern 
seaboard right in the heart of the anthracite marketing area. 

As my statement says, the anthracite industry has been a living 
sacrifice on the altar of free trade. There are some regulations now 
on imported oil but, so far, they have meant nothing because the 

1957 level, I believe, allows about 50 million tons to be imported. We 
had competition from natural gas and that was anticipated, but we 
also have had imports of natural gas from Mexico being sold in the 
New England market and gas coming into the northwestern part of 
the United States. 
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There are many applications before the Federal Power Commission 
for gas from the Alberta region to come into the heart again of our 
marketing area. This is a vicious circle or cycle, whichever you 
want to call it. 

The reason we would not have been seriously hurt, in my opinion, 
if it had not been for imported oil, is that the price of domestic 
oil would have been considerably higher in the United States. It 
follows that the price of gas would have been higher, so again I go 
back to the base of the trouble. Even though natural gas is a serious 
factor now, the base of our trouble is the imported oil. Therefore, I 
think our position is one that it is governmental policy, free trade 
policy, or lack of a national fuel policy, that has placed the anthracite 
in the position It 1s mn. 

These are Department of Interior facts and I think you, Mr. Ed- 
mondson, quoted some of them. It was this: Fuels with 2.2 percent 
of the total energy reserves of this Nation are gradually getting a 
higher percentage of the overall energy requirements of this Nation 
at the sacrifice of the fuels, anthracite and bituminous, that have 87.4 
percent of the fuel reserves. 

I do not know what the figure is on bituminous but the anthracite 
has 180 to 200 years at the present rate of consumption. In the face 
of that. I think I know that the members of the committee know that 
many Government experts, as well as committees that have been ap- 
pointed, have pointed out the danger of continuing to use imported 
fuels or using fuels in short supply. I do not think it is a question 
of saving the coal industry. I think the question is, can our Nation 
continue to be a world leader without a strong coal industry? TI think 
the other question is, can peace be maintained and can wars be won 
without a strong coal industry ? 

I, for one, do not believe either anthracite or bituminous ever re- 
ceived the credit they were entitled to during World War I and 
World War II. Never did we receive any subsidy. Both industries 
rose to magnificent heights of production. In the case of anthracite 
in World War II, we went up from 43 million to 60 million. 

This is the purpose, I believe, of your investigation. 

If the downtrend continues, it is very doubtful that the anthracite 
industry could take over its share of increasing production in another 
emergency. Coal mines cannot be stored in mothballs like ships or 
other commodities and it is prohibitively expensive and it is-a long 
process to rehabilitate coal mines. It takes years to train miners. 

The President appointed a material resources committee and I am 
sure that you are familiar with it, but their conclusion, as well as the 
conclusion of many experts, is that this Nation must rely in the future 
more on solid fuels so that this problem is a real one, not an imaginary 
problem. 

Tam confident that some companies will stay in business in anthra- 
cite, no matter what happens, but insofar as the long-range future is 
concerned of having a strong industry 5, 10 or 15 years from now, to 
be able to meet an emergency or any interim emergency, it is just not 
possible, again going back to the competitive factors that exist. 

In atomic energy, some may say that atomic energy may come along 
and we do not need to worry about the coal industry. 
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I would just like to read one short extract from my prepared state- 
ment which says: 

* * * It may be pertinent to mention that energy experts foresee little likeli- 
hood of atomic power plants assuming any significant proportion of the Nation’s 
energy requirements for many years to come. Dr. Robert E. Wilson, a member 
of the General Advisory Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission, ree ently 
stated that few, if any, unsubsidized atomic power plants will be completed ip 
the United States before 1968. Then, he said, atomic energy will become 
competitive with conventional fuels, only, in high cost fuel areas. He algo 
predicted that “For a long time to come, atomic energy will be a net consumer 
of conventional fuel.” 

The only other statement I want to make, gentlemen, is just re- 
peating what I said before, that I can only conclude, our industry can 
only conclude, that there has to be a greater reliance on solid fuels in 
the future in order to preserve peace and in order to win wars, 

We have been advocating this for many years. Several years ago 
there were many hearings under the Meyers resolution and at that time 
we felt that the only answer to this whole fuel situation was a national 
fuels policy. I believe that is the purpose of your investigation and 
we certainly hope that this committee might be the start of making 
recommendations that will establish a national fuels policy. 

That is all I want to say. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Earnest. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have 
tables I and II, given to us with Mr. Earnest’s ; prepared statement, 
made a part of the record following his statement. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See pp. 391-392.) 

Mr. Asprnauu. I, too, wish to welcome Mr, Earnest here to this 
hearing this morning and as a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I wish to substantiate what he has written in his 
statement about the position of nuclear energy at the present time in 
the energy field. 

It is not only stated in the hearings which I also attended, but in 
my opinion the statement which was made is perhaps a little over- 
optimistic, too. 

Do you not believe that nuclear energy, as such, will not come into 
the picture by 1968 or perhaps several years after that as a real com- 
petitor in this field ? 

Mr. Earnest, you talk about the peril point on anthracite. Is there 
any possibility you might be able to get relief because other peril 
points are reached insofar as present day operations are concerned ! 

Are you taking that into consideration? In other words, in the 
reciprocal trade areas, have you made a petition or applic ation. be- 

cause of the peril point procedure which is open to the mining 
industry generally ? 

Mr. Earnesr. I do not think the anthracite industry as such has 

made an application, but certainly the bituminous industry, the 
anthracite industry, and through fuels research we have been at- 
tempting to point-out the continuing danger of the importations that 
dump prices of fuel oil. 

Mr. Asprnautu. To date you have received no benefits from your 
position, have you ? 
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Mr. Earnest. I would not be very optimistic. Anything that 
would be obtained—you do have shortcuts on that—I would certainly 
like to know what it is. 

Mr. AspINALu. There have been references made even in these hear- 
ings, Mr. Earnest, to a stockpiling program for the anthracite indus- 
try which might be helpful. 

What is your position on that? 

Mr. Earnest. It would be a shot in the arm that I think right now 
would be welcomed by the industry. Anthracite does not deteriorate 
in storage and it would cover at least a temporary situation. The 
only spurt or change the anthracite industry has had in several years 
was in 1956 when we, too, had some export business and then that 
fell off. oa 

Mr. Asprnati. Do you think, with the history of stockpiling opera- 
tions, as such history has developed, it would in the long run give 
you any benefit which would be of material aid to you . 

Mr. Earnest. Not in the long run; no, sir. It would be a shot in 
the arm. 

Mr. AspinaLuL. You might get a shot in the arm today but there 
is not a possibility that it might work against your interests 
tomorrow / 

Mr. Earnesr. I think the industry is in such a condition right 
now, they would take their chances on it working in the opposite 
direction. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. CuenowerH. Along with the other members of the committee, 
I welcome you, Mr. Earnest, and I am happy to see you again. We 
have not forgotten the delightful visit with you in Wilkes-Barre 
and I thought it was a very helpful and interesting hearing. 

What has happened since we were in Wilkes-Barre / 

How have you been getting along ¢ 

Mr. Earnest. The tonnage has continued to decline. I think it is 
perhaps leveled off to an extent of around 20 to 22 million tons. We 
had quite a disastrous situation there, as you probably heard or read 
of, with the river opening up one mine and drowning out a lot. of 
mines, Which reduced the productive capacity. There are still plenty 
of mines and plenty of capacity left to meet all requirements. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Did that take some productive mines out of the 
picture then ¢ 

Mr. Earnest. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Did other mines reopen to replace them ? 

Mr. Earnest. They did not have to reopen. It was just a question 
of greater productive capacity than the demand that existed. Many 
of the Leligh Valley mines were drowned out. 

Mr, Cuenowern. In 1956 you were up in exports, you said. You 
said you had 27 or almost 28 million tons in that year? 

Mr. Earnest. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowern. This year it is estimated about 21, or was it 
last year you estimated about 21 ? 

Mr. Earnest. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You are declining then, instead of going up? 

42517—59-_—_26 
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Mr. Earnest. Declining steadily. 

Mr. CuenowetrH. What happened to your export business? 

Mr. Earnest. Russian competition is one of the big factors. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Earnest. They are increasing their production, I believe. I do 
not know about bituminous but they have a very high quality anthra- 
cite coal, and they are selling it at a price that certainly the anthracite 
industry here cannot compete with. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Where are they selling it? 

Mr. Earnest. Chiefly the anthracite in France. They sell France 
about 3 million tons a year under a trade-barter arr angement. That 
has existed for sometime. 

We have made appeals to the State Department. We have a man 
operating under the Coal Research Board in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania who is there studying the picture and trying to make 
suggestions of how we can fit into the picture. To date, we have 
not “been able to secure any of that business except in cases of short- 
age overall. 

“In 1956, with the Suez crisis, which helped, we sold about 3 million 
tons in all of Europe in 1956. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I understand the Russians are taking your mar- 
ket because they are underselling you. Is that true? 

Mr. Earnest. To be fair, as I want to be, I do not. believe that 
they are taking the market as much as they have had the market 
for anthracite over there for a long time. The part that we had was 
in stocking up, and because of the. general improvement in economic 
conditions in E urope, to my knowledge, they do not sell much anthra- 
cite in other countries except France. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Are there any other countries that Russia is 
selling anthracite to? 

Mr. Earnest. Some in Italy in bituminous. The anthracite is sold 
chiefly in France and some in Italy. 

Mr. Cuenowern. They have had these markets over the years, 
have they ? 

Mr. Earnest. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. Cuenowern. We took them away temporarily, did we? 

Mr. Earnest. I think it was an increased demand at. that time 
because of the general improvement in the scale of living. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Is not that demand increasing all the time? 

Mr. Earnest. It is sort of falling back in Europe in the last few 
years and they have quite a stockpile 1 right now. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Is there a stockpile of anthracite in France and 
Italy ? 

Mr. Earnest. Not too large, but they have to stop any exports 
from our side, or at least to reduce them. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. You are not looking to your export business with 
any degree of optimism then ? 

Mr. Earnest. Not a high degree of optimism. I believe there 
will be some export business, but I do not believe it will be of the 
size of 3 million tons a year. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Are you familiar with the fact that the House 
has passed: the coal research bill which was instigated largely by our 
colleague, Mr. Saylor, who represents your area, and who has been 
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very much concerned over your problem? What else would you have 
us do now ‘ 

Mr. Earnest. I would like to have you continue on just what you 
are investigating right now. I would like to see a national fuels 

olicy that. will take into consideration the importance of the coal 
industry to this nation in peacetime as well as war. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Have we not had some such commission, or 
group, study the whole fuel situation ? 

Mr. Earnest. There have been many commissions and many re- 
ports, and to my knowledge—I believe I am correct in saying—they 
have all been very favor: able that something should be done, in recog- 
nition of the importance of coal but nothing ever comes out. 

The Vice Chairman of the Federal Power Commission recently 
testified along those lines also believing that there should be estab- 
lished a national fuels policy. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is the witness aware of any specific recommenda- 
tion that has been made to Congress by any of these study commis- 
sions on the subject of the anthracite coal industry ? 

Mr. Earnest. I do not know of any; no, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I would like to ask you, when did this residual 
oil situation become so threatening to the anthracite industry ? 

Mr. Earnest. Immediately after the war. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. After the war? 

Mr. Earnest. In other words, | would say 1946 was the start. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. Up until then they had not brought residual oil 
into any great extent ? 

Mr. Earnest. No, very little. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. It is impossible for you to compete with those 
imports ¢ 

Mr. Earnest. It is completely impossible. 

Iam merely stating a fact but in New York City we have a smoke- 
less fuel. We had a high — of all of the apartment houses 
and schools in New York City using this because they had a pretty 
strong smoke ordinance. That business was lost just every year, 
taken. away. We sold several million tons of that business. At the 

rice of fuel oil, this bunker seed that was dumped in there, was 
brought in to meet, not only the anthracite price, but to get under the 
bituminous price and was ‘sold at such a ridiculous figure we could 
not compete with it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Anthracite is largely a domestic fuel, is it not? 

Mr. Earnest. About 70 percent, what we call apartment houses. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. Even in individual homes has there not been a 
large market for anthracite? 

Mr. Earnest. That is right, because of the long-burning charac- 
teristics and the smokelessness of it. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Coal is gradually getting away from the domestic 
market, is it not? Gas and oil are coming in. 

Mr. Earnest. It is all part of this overall picture which I keep 
coming back to of imports. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It is not all imports. I represent a large coal- 
producing area in Colorado. Natural gas is piped right in to cities 
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in coal fields. They are using natural gas as fuel in the steel works 
in my district. 

Mr. Earnest. There is no question about it. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Gas is piped right into the coal districts. The 
coal districts have accepted the use of natural gas rather than coal 
as a domestic fuel. 

Imports have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Earnest. Indirectly they do. 

Mr. CuENowetH. Don't you think we have to recognize that coal is 
very rapidly losing the domestic fue] market? There is nothing much 
you can do about it. 

Mr. Earnest. The figures prove that, but we should not lose our 
economic advantage. We have improved our equipment. 

If it had not been for the imported oil, the price of oil in the United 
States would have been much higher than it 1s today, and the realiza- 
tion for those producers of oil would have been higher; natural gas 
would have been higher. It would not have been as easy to get the 
business. 

From a convenience standpoint, certainly 

Mr. Cuenowern. I am very much in sympathy with your position, 

Mr. Earnest. I know. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You are facing a very unfair situation. But you 
must be realistic in this whole picture—that coal as such has lost the 
domestic fuel market. 

Mr. Earnest. That is correct, but if coal would have had the op- 
portunity to compete with the fuels of this nation and not all of the 
imports we would be in a much stronger position today, still recogniz- 
ing the convenience feature of oi] and gas. 

Mr. CHENowETH. These imports have been curtailed somewhat, have 
they not? 

Mr. Earnest. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I thought the President issued an order curtail- 
ing imports. 

Mr. Earnest. Mr. Moody might have more specific and up-to-date 
information to give you than I have on that, but the quantity coming 
in still is in the range of 46 to 50 million tons equivalent of coal. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I thought they were reduced to 80 percent of 
prior imports. 

Mr. Earnest. There was a formula but they still get the oil in. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Do they bring in as much as they ever did? 

Mr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowiru. Even under the order providing for curtailment! 

Mr. Earnest. Again I suggest you ask Mr. Moody. I believe there 
is just as much imported oil as before. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that not another case where the inclusiveness 
of the order has failed to take care of the situation, where forms of 
the product have been brought in in vastly increased quantities to 
get around the quantitative limitations / 

Mr. Earnest. That is right. Some of the larger companies have 
curtailed but others have been given a higher quota. Certainly 

when the regulations were put into effect it was on the basis of 195i 
usage, and that was up around 45 or 50 million ton equivalent, 

Mr. Cuenowern. I will not take further time. 
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You are a very interesting witness and it is always a great pleasure 
to see you. 

I formed the definite opinion when I was a member of the Ed- 
mondson committee and we visited Wilkes-Barre and other coal-min- 
ing ¢ areas—there 1 is a feeling of optimism in the coal industry that 
coal is coming back, not as a . domestic fuel but as a fuel for heav y in- 
dustries and utilities and perhaps exports, but that the return would 
not come immediately. 

Do you share that optimism ? a 

Mr. Earnest. I think you were there in 1956, were you not? 

Mr. Cuenowrrn. 1957. 

Mr. Earnest. At that time we still had a fairly high export 
business. 

I think Mr. Case at that time testified. He was talking about 
diversification. Some of that did not work out very well, either. 

We are hopeful. At least one company, Philadelphia-Reading 
Corp., has formed a combination with General Dynamics on pro- 
ducing: chemicals of anthracite silt and culm banks. That could be 
avery important new development. 

Whether it will come out well, how much progress they make on 
it depends entirely on research, but at least I believe they will spend 
a substantial amount of money proving it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Could it not even be said that you are indirectly, 
at least, recapturing some of the space heating business through the 
use of increased quantities of coal to make electricity with electric 
heating taking over in some areas the problem of space heating? 

Mr. Earnest. Bituminous would be in that position. The only 
powerplant business we obtain, Mr. Edmondson, is immediately in the 
area where our freight rate, plus the price of coal, is lower than 
bituminous. 

Once we get out of that circle, since bituminous has more B.t.u.’s than 
anthracite and it is lower in price, they get the business. 

Otherwise you are absolutely right, with electric heating coming in 
there will be more of this used. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Has the steel industry been using 
anthracite 

Mr. Earnest. But not in large quantities. They use it for the manu- 
facture of coke. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You cannot look to the steel industry, then, for 
anexpanded market. 

_ Mr. Earnest. No, again because of the high quality fuel, the fact 
it is a pure carbon, we hope in time to gain something there. 

I do not want you to think we are completely pessimistic. We just 
feel we are entitled to more help than we are receiving, and certainly 
your committee has to date done everything you could, and I think 
there has to be a greater recognition of the necessity for a national fuel 
uy , Sir. 

Cuenowetn. Our problem is to find some way to keep these 
mines open and operating and keep the operators in business until such 
time as there is a larger demand for coal so they can then operate at a 


profit. 


Mr. Earnest. And before we lose our miners. 


more 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. What is the economic picture in your area? As 
I recall it, we had perhaps one of the most depressing pictures pre- 
sented to us in the Wilkes-Barre area that we found anywhere. Does 
that situation still prevail? Have coal miners been absolutely unable 
to make any adjustment of any kind? The wives were working, the 
domestic situations were deteriorating, and there was a very depressing 
picture. 

Mr. Earnest. That is generally the picture. The chamber of com- 
merce and the Industrial Fund in Wilkes-Barre and Scranton have 
done a good job in bringing in new industries but it has been the female 
type of. industry to a great extent, textiles, and many of the wives are 
working. | 

The miners seem to follow in all areas—they do not like to leave 
their communities and go elsewhere for employment even though it 
is there, though a number of them are working in more easterly places 
in the United States and commute back over “the weekend. 

The economic conditions, to answer the question, are not good in 
the anthracite region. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I see you are down about 5,000 employees since 
we were there. 

Mr. Earnest. That is right. That is the competitive picture that 
exists, and in order to survive they must curtail operations, and many 
have gone to stripping which cuts eerie on the deep mining. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It is a more acute picture than when we were 
there if you have lost 5,000 more. 

Mr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. CHenowetu. Are they trying to find other employment? Are 
they leaving the community ¢ What are they doing? 

Mr. Earnest. They goon relief. 

Mr. CHeNnowetrHu. You cannot take care of all of them on relief, 
can you’ 

Mr. Earnest. In the mining industry many claim they have sili- 
cosis, then they get about $10,000 over the period of a few years, and 
when that is over they go on relief, and in the long run the Govern- 
ment is paying a substantial bill. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you 
very much. 

Again I want to say I have been glad to see you. 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morrts. I have just one question. Would you favor a little tariff 
on residual fuel oil and oil products? 

Mr. Earnest. A little tariff would not do it, Mr. Morris. At the 
price they are bringing in residual oil it would not do it. 

Mr. Morris. I refer to an adequate tariff. 

Mr. Earnest. An adequate tariff, yes, sir. If the figure were ade- 
quate I would favor it. 

Mr. Morris. What would you say would be an adequate figure! 

Mr. Earnest. I would have to give that some thought. I would 
not want to say offhand. 

As far as we are concerned it would have to be substantial. 

Mr. Morris. 'Y ou and your industry do not feel there is anything 
wrong with the tariff programs, then ? 

Mr. Earnest. No, sir. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Earnest, I just want to nail down one con- 
clusion pretty firmly here, and that is this: The quotas imposed on 

troleum and petroleum products, if I gather your testimony cor- 
rectly, have been of no benefit to your industr y. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Earnest. That is correct. 

If Mr. Moody states that later figures indicate it has been of some 
value, then I bow to his judgement because the »y work with this closer 
than we do. Certainly it has not been of any benefit to the anthracite 
industry, and as far as I know there is just as much residual oil coming 
‘nas has been coming in for the past few years. 

Mr. EpMONDSON. Is it accurate to state- -you made the statement a 
while ago there has been some leveling off—that conditions in terms 
of employment have leveled off or is there still a downward trend in 
employment in the anthre acite industry ¢ 

Mr. Earnest. There is still a downward trend. The companies in 
order to survive are going to curtail the higher cost operations, and 
those who have stripping will concentrate on stripping, which will 
mean reduced manpower. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Has a protest been directed to the administrative 
agencies responsible for establishment of those quotas regarding the 
inadequ icy of the quotas at present levels ? 

Mr. Earnest. There has been no direct protest from the anthracite 
industry, but there again, through the bituminous industry, the an- 
thracite industry and fuels research and everyone working together, I 
assume bituminous is doing eve rything that it can to try to hold dow n 
the imports. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Don’t you think it would be helpful and useful to 
the anthracite industry itself, in view of its interest in space heating, 
if it were to make a direct protest in its own behalf with regard to the 
quota level / 

Mr. Earnest. We may be overlooking something in not having done 
so, but I think it would be much more effective for solid fuels to make 
the protest than just the anthracite industry. We are a pretty small 
factor in making a protest. 

Mr. Asprnauy. I think I should quote, not for the purpose of any 
criticism but in order to get an answer for the record from the Honor- 
able Elmer F. Bennett, Under Secretary of the Interior, a fellow 
Coloradan; speaking before the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute on June 29, 1959. 

I will read two or three of them. 


Realistically we must recognize that this brief period of history suggests a 
bleak future unless new technological developments somehow or other reverse the 
pattern of coal consumption. However, I believe there are encouraging factors 
in the situation and some of these I shall mention a bit later. In the face of 
a the U.S. coal mining industry as a whole deserves a great amount of 
credit 


There is the posibility of the Department of Interior covering a wide range of 
interests and activities. 

Although we may make every effort to achieve a reasonable balance some 
criticism is inevitable, I suppose, especially in those areas of resource devel- 
opment where competing interests are affected. There is no better example 
than that found in the field of ener; Zy. 

It is useless to deny the fact that a gain for one source of energy May mean 
4 temporary loss, at least, for another, but the big question to be answered is 


whether the people as a whole are better off as a result of these shifts in 
economic activity. 
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Then further he says this: 


Within the Department we believe that all forms of energy over the longer 
run will have ample opportunity to serve the people of this great and growing 


country. 

That is the end of the quotations. 

What will happen to the anthracite coal industry in the meantime? 

Mr. Earnest. That is the problem. That is the problem, Mr, 
Aspinall. com 

Mr. Asprnauu. I think the administrative department of Govern- 
ment, especially the Department of the Interior, is interested in the 
welfare of this particular segment of our economy, but personally 
I do not see how you can save an industry which apparently is going 
as fast as the coal industry of the United States by just stating that 
we must find some technological areas of operation in order to benefit. 

In the meantime I understand we will lose a great deal of our 
anthracite coal reserves. It will never be possible to again get to them 
physically. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Earnest. That iscorrect. That is particularly true on account 
of this disaster. 

Mr. Asprnaui. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. How do you feel today as compared with your 
attitude of 2 years ago when we held hearings in Wilkes-Barre? Are 
you more encouraged today, do you feel less hopeful, or do you feel you 
are making progress in working out some solution to your problem! 

Mr. Earnest. All I can say on that, Mr. Chenoweth, is that we are 
continuing to fight. The companies are stripping down for action 
in order to survive. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Earnest. I mean they have been forced, because of economic 
conditions, to cut overheads, to close mines, to try in every way possi- 
ble to increase production in order to stay alive. 

Mr. Curnowetn. How many days a week are they working? 

Mr. Earnest. Worktime averages about 4 days a week for the 
reason that as you cut down on your productive capacity those left 
work more days. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Are you getting 4 days on an average? 

Mr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Those mines operating can get along on 4 days, 
can they not / 

Mr. Earnest. Yes. 

Mr. Cnenowrrn. The men themselves can get along on 4 days! 

Mr. Earnest. The payroll of the anthracite industry still is an m- 
portant segment of the economy of that area. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Our coal miners in Colorado feel they are doing 
fairly well if they can maintain a 4-day week. Those in the anthracite 
region should be in fairly good shape, then. 

Mr. Earnesr. You mean the operators get along in good shape! 
Again you get down to the competitive situation of the realization 
per ton. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. If he can find a market to give 4 days’ employ- 
ment to his miners he must be getting along. He is certainly not 
working the men unless there is a market for his coal. 
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Mr. Earnest. That is correct in a highly competitive market. The 
realization per ton figures attached show how it keeps going down. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You mean his profits are so smal] he cannot make 
anything in the overall operation ¢ 

Mr. Earnest. The industry as a whole lost money in 1958. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Is that because of the price at which they had 
to sell the coal ? 

Mr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. That is because of the competitive situation in 
which you find yourselves / 

Mr. Earnest. That is correct. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You can no longer compete with other fuels, then, 
so the operator can stay in business at a profit 

Mr. Earnest. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Cuenowern. He cannot make any money because of the price 
he gets for his coal. 

Mr. Earnest. Yes, and he has to sell at that amount to compete 
with his own industry. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Each individual company is losing money there? 

Mr. Earnest. Not each one. The anthracite industry as an industry 
lost money in 1958. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What do you base that on? 

Mr. Earnest. On a report by the companies. The companies send 
figures into an accounting firm and that indicates it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Was last year a particularly bad year? 

Mr. Earnest. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowern. The worst year you have had? 

Mr. Earnest. Pricewise within the industry, yes, sir. 

Mr. Curnoweru. How about this year? 

Mr. Earnest. A little worse. 

Mr. Cuenowern. How much longer will you be able to continue? 

Mr. Earnest. I don’t know, sir. 

As I stated, there will be companies that will survive. It may be 
there may be some turn some place. That is the reason I say I do 
not want to appear to be a complete pessimist. We are hoping for 
encouraging signs somewhere. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. As I recall it you were organizing a group for 
strip operations. 

Mr. Earnest. Yes. 

Mr. Curenowetnu. How is that working out? 

Mr. Earnest. Some companies are 100 percent strippers today. 
They do not do any deep mining. They have been forced to go to 
straight stripping in order to survive. 

r. CuenowetH. That coal does not cost as much to produce ? 
_Mr. Earnest. No, sir. Those that have 100 percent stripping are 
ina stronger position competitively than those who have deep mining. 

Mr. Curnowetrn. Who are those losing the money, then? Are 
they the ones with excessive operating costs / 

Mr. Earnest. Yes, those who have large pumping bills, those which 
have higher taxes than other companies. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Do you refer to the small or large operator? 

Mr. Earnest. Eight large operators in general. About eight op- 
trators control about 85 percent of the union production. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. They have lost money / 

Mr. Earnest. Not all of them but as a whole they lost money. 

Mr. CuEeNowetu. It is a question of competition between themselves 
as to who will be able to survive, then ? 

Mr. Earnest. That is about it, yes. 

Mr. Curenoweru. The man with the least expense and the most 
technical skill perhaps will survive ? 

Mr. Earnest. If he has the advantage of the low-cost fuel, which jg 
the stripping, he has a better chance of survival. 

On the other hand those who have the deep mines are spending 
more money in trying to develop improved methods of production to 
increase their production per man per day. 

Mr. Cuenowern. What you refer to as deep mining is an expensive 
operation, is it not ? 

Mr. Earnest. Much more expensive than stripping because they 
have the underground mining plus the pumping of water. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is there some price cutting going on in the 
anthracite industry ? 

Mr. Earnest. A substantial amount of it, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That is hurting the operators, then, with the 
heavy overhead ? 

Mr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. He cannot keep up with that! 

Mr. Earnest. That is right. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Earnest. 

Mr. Earnest. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The concluding witness of these hearings will be 
the president of the National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., Mr. Joseph 
EK. Moody. 

We are very pleased to welcome you before the committee, Mr. 
Moody. 

I believe we have heard you before and we are glad to hear from you 
again. You are always instructive and helpful. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. MOODY, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
COAL POLICY CONFERENCE, INC. 


Mr. Moopy. Gentlemen, after listening to your questions of my good 
friend Mr. Earnest I am a little tempted to do what he did and file my 
statement and just discuss it, but I am afraid that has a little too great 
a risk as far as my terminal facilities are concerned. 

Being in the coal industry is one of the more fascinating ventures 
aman can have, and some of the questions which you have asked here 
today open up a Pandora’s box, worldwide consideration of fuel 
balance, policy, and so on, and I am sure we can be here for several 
days and never get to the end of it. 

The questions are easy but the answers are very tough. 

I would like to say that being president of the Coal Policy Confer- 
ence I sell coal, I am an officer in various other organizations and 
participated in many efforts we have made to combat the problems 
we have. 
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We are not sitting still and somebody will know we are in a scrap, 
and some of the editorials I read in some of the trade journals of 
competitive fuels indicate that perhaps we are doing better than we 
thought we were. 

One of the questions asked of Mr, Earnest is of special interest to 
us. You asked what is the future of the coal industry. 

I have a speech. I think we call it speech 613 that I make which 
really makes you stand up and cheer. We fill all the pipelines with gas 
made from coal, we produce all the electricity that heats all the homes, 
and we produce all the atomic energy and fissionable material; you 
know, it takes four times the energy from coal to produce one unit of 
fissionable materials. So if we make enough of it we will not have coal 
enough to go around. 

You have that kind of a picture, but we have to live between here 
and there, and we have to realize we are ina very severe competitive 
situation in the fuel industry of this Nation and the world. 

We are an old industry, and having been around here for some time 
weare taken for granted in m: uny ways. 

Not only that but we have accumulated some bad habits of our own 
which are very difficult to overcome, but which we are overcoming. 

I think it is fair to say to you that the leadership in the bituminous 
coal industry today is probably the most aggressive, most modern, 
and most venturesome of any industry in the countr y: 

Our record of increase in production is a phenomenal thing. 

Maybe our productive brains have outgrown our merchandising 
brains, and I will almost buy that as a statement of fact, but when you 
consider that the bituminous coal industry which has been officially 
and ceremoniously buried on occasion about once every 10 years for the 
last 50 still has the greatest per-man shift increase in production in the 
last 10 years of any ‘industry, you can pick any one you want, chemicals, 
aluminum, copper, steel, I don’t care where you go, we have done the 
best job anybody has done. However, we have “not merchandised it 
nor have we done the mar keting job we should have done. 

One of the jobs of the National Coal Policy Conference is to find 
new markets. My jobas otra isa job I honor very much. Maybe 
[have an Irish female mind. I don’t know whether that is a compli- 
ment or not, but to me it means you are a curious sort of guy who 
doesn’t know what can be done. 

We have worked in Florida, for Instance ‘e, and we have a major coal 
market in Florida where we didn’t have any before. 

We had nine railroads sit together the a year, and this was an oe- 
casion because we spent most of our lives in the last 50 years fighting 
freight rates. They decided they could haul coal for about $1.65 a 
ton less than they had been claiming, and it was a turning point in our 
relationship with those railroads. 

We can put coal into Tampa. We can put coal into Jacksonville 
where we are now working with the city of Jacksonville on three big 
plants. 

We can put it into eastern Georgia, and we can beat their ears off 
pricewise, but we have a problem of style. People like to be modern. 

You do not buy your automobile because it is the most efficient 
automobile. Some of you probably have gaseaters that get 6 miles 
to the gallon, and you would not trade it for one that gets 18. 
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Therefore we have that problem in the coal industry. We have 
been around a long while. We have brawled in the streets, and J 
was one of them. 

Lord, Mr. Lewis and I have been down in every creek and court 
in this Nation. 

Today he and I sit on the board of directors of American Coal 
Shipping. He is on the board of directors of the National Coal 
Policy Conference, and tomorrow morning we will fight like hell, 
but this is all part of the problem you are studying here, and I do 
not know all the answers. I wish I did. I don’t "know that there are 
answers to all of the things we have, but the fact it is necessary for 
us to be here is outlined by a couple items I have here. 

Reds Push to Excel U.S. Output. 

In the middle of the U.S.A. in the mid-20th century. 

This is Look magazine of July 7 

Mr. EpMonpson. Would you ‘identify the Star? 

Mr. Moovy. Tuesday, June 30, 1959. 

I happen to have, from what I consider a good gossip source, in- 
formation that a great number of these Look magazines have been 
purchased for distribution in Russia. Here is the little girl, which 
could have been taken anywhere, but it is attributed to a w hole area 
of coal industry and hardship in the heart of America, that we are 
not taking care of our own people. 

Howard K. Smith, a TV commentator here in Washington, put on 
a TV show which was reported in the New York Times, copies of it 
sent to Moscow and put on show there, and they are being shown 
today proving we do not take care of our own people. 

I think one of the things we are talking about here today, gentle. 
men, is the fact we seem to have a far. greater consideration for 

the sheiks of Arabia where we must realize that 25 percent didn't 
take care of them, 50 percent didn’t take care of them, 75 percent is 
only temporary, and it can be 100 percent any day. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If you are not careful they will be quoting you in 
Moscow. 

Mr. Moopy. They probably will. 

Or we will have a situation such as we have on residual oil where 
we have one of our eminent oil companies appealing to the President 
because they have an outfit down there for which they paid $35 
million. It is a skimming plant. 

At the same time we talk about the sabotage of railroad equipment 
in the eastern part of the United States. I wonder what the balance 
is. I wonder where our balance of thinking is, so I enjoy very much 
the opportunity of being here with you. 

T have written a statement try ing to point out we do have a matter 
of competition in the miner: als ‘industry worldwide, that Russia 
passed us in coal production last year for the first time. 

I think we have in the coal industry a future of tremendous propor 
tions, both as to home heating, hydrogenation of coal in all forms, this 
business of Curtiss-Wright m: aking a binder from coal for road build- 
ing, but we have to live between here and there and we have to make 
a stable industry out of it and we have to find new markets. 

Our coal industry was hit by two of the great inventions of all time 


in a short period of time, probably equal to ) the invention of the wheel. | 
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We got hit with the invention of the transcontinental pipeline, and 
turned right around and had the diesel locomotive piled on top of us. 

Still we not only have survived but we have survived fighting mad 
and full of vigor. We are not just sitting down waiting for somebody 
to pick us up. 

os trying to build in your minds maybe the idea you are willing 
to give us a hand, that we are worthy of a little help. 

There is no question but what we are private industry personified. 
Talk about your individualism. You have seen nothing until you 
have been in the Southern Coal Producers Association. You should 
attend a board of directors meeting of Southern Coal. I have lived 
through some 13 years of that so I am pretty rugged. 

We did form this National Coal Policy Conference, and I have put 
on page 5 the outline we used the night of the dinner. We outlined 
the reason we wanted the National Coal Policy Committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think the presentation which you put on at that 
dinner, and the demonstration of a united front by management and 
labor in trying to tackle this problem, was the most impressive thing 
of its kind I have seen in Washington for many years. It was a 
tremendous tribute to your industry and to the common effort that is 
being made within the industry to meet your problems. 

Mr. Moopy. It is a rather remarkable thing. I don’t think history 
shows any time when industry has put together the component parts 
we have in this thing. 

Whether we have a six-legged dog that can’t run is another thing. 

We think with the operation so far, though, it has been really 
wonderful to see. It has been a marvelous thing. 

When -you think we have in that group representatives of some 114 
million employees in one group, that we have relationship with rail- 
roads and producers, who have spent a whole lifetime fighting each 
other, that Mr. Lewis and his group and the producers and the rail- 
roads always have been in tough shape, never agreeing to the time of 
day, we have come out of it. 

Then we have the utilities, our consumers, who are looking ahead 
20 and 25 years. It was said it is an absolute necessity for the suc- 
cess of the utility industry that we do the best job we can. 

Of course, these utilities hope we get the price low enough to help 
their own industry, but that is fai. 

We have not presented a formal request for a national coal policy 
ora national fuel policy. The reason is that we are trying very hard 
to get the oil and gas people to join us in it. 

We feel it is a fuel problem and not one of just coal. We have made 
humerous contacts with oil and gas people. We are sincerely hopeful 
that when it comes before the Congress as a proposal that it will be a 
combined three-way proposition. 

At the end of the statement I have made certain suggestions that I 
think have some merit. 

The first suggestion has to do with taxes. Next is coal research, and 
our request that the agencies of Government be advocates. I think 
these suggestions are all very sound. 

In the Coal Policy Conference we have every means of working with 
them and we hope to cultivate their good graces. 
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We have had a little problem of the State Department and the De- 
partment of Commerce not getting acquainted with the idea, but we 
feel that is coming along very well. 

In the coal research bill you gentlemen did everything possible. 

I think Mr. Aspinall certainly deserves a great deal of credit as do 
the rest of you in getting out that bill and getting it passed. 

We certainly hope the Senate will vote it out. It will be very 
helpful. 

Mr. AsprInaLL. We worked as ateam. I happened to be calling the 
signals but all the members of this committee worked as a team on that 
bill. 

Mr. Moony. You will pardon me, but you will have to take some 
of the blame or the fame, whichever it is. That is one of the prices of 
leadership. 

We do feel when it comes to the great transcontinental pipelines, 
they are a section of the gas industry, they have grown up like Topsy, 
and they are probably doing many of the things that some of our rail- 
roads did when they controlled the coal industry. We will have to see 
whether they are in balance. 

As far as the matter of atomic energy is concerned, that is one of my 
bitterest fights. That is almost a personal issue with me, to check into 
the building of commercial reactors, making electric power that cannot 
possibly be any different from the power made by coal, costing 10 and 
13 times as much, and then put the lines on for the same price as coal. 

There is only one place the money can come from, and that is from 
the taxpayers of this Nation, and we happen to be it, and we do not like 
to be taxed and use our money to subsidize a competitor, and it is just 
another competing fuel. We personally resent it. 

Whether we can ever get that straightened out I do not know. Mr. 
Anderson and I are having some trouble on that. 

In the matter of taxes, depreciation, and so on, Mr. Rogers is well 
aware of the problem everybody has there. Both issues are very much 
misunderstood, and coal has no specific request except we would like 
to have the same break as our competitors. 

What ever you decide is the proper level we would like to be con- 
sidered as members of the club. 

We have a tremendous mechanization problem in our industry, a 
replacement problem of mines and machinery. 

Very frankly, there is no way of accumulating money today in a 
company in sufficient amounts to actually replace your equipment 
and facilities if you do it just on the basis of getting it from profits. 

You are all aware of one of the great demonstrations of that tax 
deficiency in the steel industry. We are faced with a steel strike. 
Basically, it is nothing but a problem of how the steel companies 
replace the tremendous plants, which they have to do because they 
are becoming obsolete, because they are in competition with new plants 
we built in France, Germany, Sweden, and now they are shipping 
in steel and beating out our brains, and we have to have a tremendous 
steel strike and knock each other out because we are not taking 
similar care of our own people. That is a little tough to take. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of being here, and I hope it will not be too long until I will 
be back with a specific recommendation to you. 
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I hope we will have that worked out very shortly. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. That is a very fine statement. 

Do you want to ask that your complete text be inserted ? 

Mr. Moopy. I would like to have the text put in. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think you hit the highlights very well, but for 
the purpose of the record it would be well to have the complete text in. 

If there is no objection, we will insert it at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. Moopy, I’RESIDENT, NATIONAL COAL POLICY CONFERENCE, 
INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, my name is Joseph E. Moody, 
president of National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., and president of Southern 
Coal Producers’ Association. In my appearance here today, I am speaking on 
pehalf of both associations. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee to testify 
on the hearings which are being held on House Concurrent Resolution 177 by 
Chairman Aspinall and other committee members. 

The resolution states in part that it is in the national interest to foster and 
encourage the maintenance and development of a sound and stable domestic 
mining and minerals industry, the orderly discovery and development of do- 
mestic reserves, and research to promote the use of domestic materials. 

Certainly, coal falls within the scope of this inquiry. It is a basic energy 
resource; actually, the basic energy resource of the country, and as such its 
stability and welfare are of concern to the entire Nation. 

We are engaged in a worldwide struggle with communism. Part of this 
struggle is the effort of the United States to keep its military strength at a 
level which will deter aggression. Another part of the struggle is to demon- 
strate that our economic system is so flexible and dynamie that it can maintain 
the lead it has over Russia. 

Here is an interesting statement in the June 30 edition of the Washington 
Post by Mr. Frol H. Kozlov, First Deputy Premier of Russia, in his conversation 
with President Eisenhower in New York. I believe it emphasizes the urgency 
of the study that this committee is making. Mr. Kozlov is quoted as follows: 

“The only Soviet challenge is one to ‘catch up with,’ but let me say outright, 
to surpass you in the not too distant future, both as regards the overall volume 
of output of peaceful production and in per capita production, too.” This is not 
news.” This has been known for some time, but it is something that we forget. 

Further along the same line was an article on the front page of the New York 
Times of June 29. It is interesting. .It is datelined “Stalino, U.S.S.R.,” and I 
will quote the first few paragraphs: 

“A Ukranian coal miner crawled on his hands and knees through a black, 
narrow seam a third of a mile underground and crumbled a piece of gleaming, 
high-grade soft coal in his grimed fingers. 

“Look, this is our gold—black gold,” he said. 

“A metal worker on the broad main street of Stalino flashed a steel-toothed 
grin and pointed to the skyline of giant conical slag heaps and smoking 
chimneys. 

“Look, these are our riches—our future,” he said. 

Last year, for the first time in history, coal production in Soviet Russia 
exceeded production in the United States. The statement is made on the basis 
of Soviet figures, but there seems no reason to doubt them. It is well known 
that Russia is waging a relentless, driving campaign to mine more coal and 
has done so for years. 

Contrast that with the situation in this country. In 1958 domestic bituminous 
toal production was just about 400 million tons, the second poorest year since 
the end of World War II. The 400 million tons mined last year is 231 million 
below the alltime high of 631 million in 1947. 

Ido not have the figures for 1958, but in 1954, a comparable year, with pro- 
duction about 392 million tons, the industry lost money after paying Federal 
taxes. In all probability, coal lost money last year. 

he situation in the industry has aroused concern, not only from our own 


leaders, but in other industries dependent upon coal and Government officials 
Concerned with national security. 
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On February 10, the President issued an order imposing controls on the im- 
portation of petroleum, including residual oil, The President took the aetion 
after an inquiry by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization into the effects of 
petroleum imports on national security. The investigation revealed that the 
coal industry would be called upon to supply tremendous quantities of coal to 
the east coast and other areas if war came, and that an industry geared to pro- 
duce only 400 millon tons annually could not meet these demands if asked to 
do so. 

Undoubtedly, the feeling that the coal industry’s ability to meet crisis demands 
was being affected by the rise in imports of a competing fuel, residual oil, con- 
tributed to the President’s decision. 

The coal industry has not waited for outside help. We have formed organiza- 
tions to help solve the problem of the industry, whether they were in the export 
field around the world or domestic. 

I will speak of our latest effort in a few moments, but I believe that in all 
fairness I should state that we also ran into two great inventions that changed 
our possible markets. One was the great transcontinental pipelines, that placed 
natural gas and oil at the door of millions of householders at competitive prices, 
and the other was the diesel locomotive, that replaced the steam engine and 
thereby took our second largest market. No industry was ever hit such mighty 
blows in such a short period of time and still maintained its vigor. 

The opposite side of this is the fantastic increase in energy demand that has 
taken place in this great Nation of ours, and, furthermore, the even more fan- 
tastic future in energy demand. 

The coal industry is, as I stated earlier, doing everything it can think of to 
insure its participation in this market for energy, but we are up against some 
really tough problems. 

It was this kind of thinking that caused the formation of National Coal Policy 
Conference, which is composed of representatives of the coal producers, the 
United Mine Workers of America, coal-burning utilities and coal-equipment 
manufacturers and coal-carrying railroads. All of the groups, of course, have a 
direct or indirect interest in the welfare of the coal industry. But all of them 
also are concerned with the public expectation that coal will perform, in the 
event of emergency, as it always has. In other words, it will meet the demands 
put upon it. This is not necessarily true, and one of the objectives of the con- 
ference is to acquaint the country with the fact that coal cannot maintain itself 
in a standby position in order to meet a possible emergency. Coal is private in- 
dustry personified. It must meet payrolls, develop new mines, buy modern 
machinery, and make reasonable profits if it is to make the contribution which 
the Nation would ask for in the event of war. 

One major objective of the National Coal Policy Conference is the formulation 
and execution of a national fuels policy. Our energy sources should be con- 
sidered as a whole and the best use made of them from the standpoint of the 
Nation as a whole. 

In order to save time and also to give the committee the orderly exposition of 
the reasons we believe a national fuels policy is essential, I will quote from the 
program of the national fuels policy dinner of April 27. 


“WHY A NATIONAL FUELS POLICY? 


“The national interest today requires industry, labor, and Government to work 
together for a national fuels policy. We have none. 

“Yet the United States is faced by a serious fuel and energy problem. The 
availability of an adequate and assured supply of energy is basic to our national 
security. A continuing expansion of reliable supplies at reasonable cost is neces 
sary to national growth, increasing prosperity, and the advance of a society and 
technology based on energy use. 

“A national fuels policy can only be achieved if the Nation looks at its energy 
resourees as a whole, recognizing the interrelationships between the various 
fuels ; if it takes economic and technical advantage of the flexibilities in distribu- 
tion and use, drawing on each source for its most efficient and desirable contribu- 
tion; if it refuses to countenance discriminatory competition, or the stifling of 
the further development of a competitive fuel; if it promotes long-term avail- 
ability of a reliable energy supply at a reasonable cost by sensible policies of fuel 
conservation, development and distribution. 

“Today our national legislation and Government policies treat fuels in separate 
compartments. The Natural Gas Act treats gas without reference to oil or coal. 
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Government policies on imports, tax, and national defense all too frequently treat 
one fuel without reference to another. Atomic energy is a subsidized national 
development, while the coal industry, ignored, seeks not subsidies, but fair play.” 

The idea is not a new one. The National Resources Committee, headed by the 
late Harold L. Ickes, studied the question through a subcommittee back in the 
1930’s. In 1951, the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs studied the 
matter. So did the Presidential Advisory Committee on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy. A part of the report of this Committee seems pertinent to this 
hearing. In a report, madein February 1955, the Committee asked this question: 

“What steps may be taken to improve the economic position of the coal in- 
dustry, now seriously depressed, without penalizing competing industries, as 
a means of enhancing the ability of that industry to contribute to the national 
defense?” 

Everyone who has studied the matter has concluded that the national fuels 
policy is badly needed. Everyone also agrees that we have no such policy today 
and that the use of energy resources involves policies which, from the stand- 
point of the coal industry and the Nation, are not in the best interests of either. 

We are convinced it is imperative that a national fuels policy be drafted and 
put into operation without delay. 

Iam hopeful that this committee will feel that a part of its duty is to look 
earefully at the circumstances which, in the judgment of the National Coal 
Policy Conference, require a national fuels policy. 

The answers to the coal industry problems are not easy. I have been asked 
many times “to be specific’—‘‘how can the Congress help to help maintain the 
bituminous coal industry at a stable and reasonable profit level of operation.” 

There is no question that there are many people in the Congress who are 
greatly interested in working out these problems, as the more than 2 million 
people dependent upon the coal industry are scattered through some 20 States 
and those indirectly affected are in practically every State. 

Itis my opinion that if we can obtain a friendly interested attitude on the part 
of the Government and Government agencies to look at our problems with us, 
it would be of tremendous help. 

The organization mentioned above, National Coal Policy Conference, is doing 
and will continue to do everything possible to cultivate such an attitude. 

I believe the State Department and the Department of Commerce should 
be active advocates of American coal in foreign countries, to help us on every 
level to sell coal wherever it is needed. 

There is no question but the passage of the coal research bill and the estab- 
lishment of a proper organization to push overall research in coal would open 
many new avenues and markets. 

I suggest a careful review of tax policies on mineral resources and specifically 
in the coal industry so that the companies in the industry can accumulate the nec- 
essary moneys for modernization and replacement of facilities and mines. 

A careful review looking toward the prevention of dumping tactics in the 
case of gas and residual oil, which we believe are harmful in that the subcost 
sale of these valuable fuels must be made up in other products by the companies 
that are selling them and which at the same time destroy coal markets. 

The great transcontinental pipelines transport fuel in a very similar manner 
to the way the railroads carry coal from the source to the consumer. There 
are many people who believe that if these pipelines were in fact before the 
law common carriers in the same manner that the railroads are, that some 
of the more severe dumping tactics would be alleviated. 

The production of electrical energy by nuclear fission should be done on a 
straight competititve basis, not through broad subsidy by the Government and 
the use of tax money paid by one industry to subsidize another to compete 
with it. 

We certainly are in no way reflecting upon the matter of research in the use 
of nuclear energy, but we do object to the production of civilian power at 10 
to 13 times the cost produced from coal and the differences made up in tax 
money so that the power can be sold in competition to that produced by coal. 

There is no question but there are many problems. There may not be clean- 
eit answers, but I want to assure this committee that the coal industry is 
spending its money, using its manpower in every way that it can to help itself. 

We sincerely hope that this committee will give our problems its kind con- 
sideration and we offer to assist in any way we can. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Concerning your remarks about merchandising 
brains—I am sure if any of us on this committee had anything to sel] 
you could be sales manager for us without any difficulty. 

Mr. Moopy. I take that as a very kind compliment. I bow to it, sir, 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in addition to this business of 
working in Florida, we have been able to make an adjustment in price 
on coal in the New York area, matched by our railroad friends, and 
this morning there was an announcement of a similar reduction to 
compete in New England, New Haven, Providence, and Salem, a 
50 cents reduction, so we are really out to get them. 

The gentleman sitting behind me is Mr. Shulton. His company 
put in a contract as evidence of good faith in the gas hearing the 
other day in which they offered the company appealing for the gas 
pipeline coal for 5 years at prices less than the pipeline had offered 
them. 

We said: “All right, if that is the way you want to play and be the 
stinker, all right, we will stink as bad as you do.” 

I don’t know what will happen but the Federal Power Commission 
has one to wrestle with now. 

Mr. Asprnau. I will not take any further time. We have ques- 
tioned Mr. Moody and his associates sufficiently in the last few years, 
I find myself in complete agreement with what he says. 

Mr. Moopy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. I want to commend you for your statement. I have 
had a chance to read it in full. 

I have always said you are one of the most vocal people in behalf 
of the coal industry I have ever known. 

Mr. Moony. If being vocal and making sense is the same thing, sir— 

Mr. Sartor. You always make sense. 

Mr. Moopy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. I think you have indicated an attitude which will find 
favor in this committee when you state you do not want any pre- 
ferred position. All you want is this: If anything is going to be 
done for the mining industry you want to be considered as one of the 
members. 

Mr. Moopy. When we are in the ring we want you to look in the 
other fellow’s glove to make sure it hasn’t got a horseshoe in it. We 
will do well given a chance. 

Mr. Morris. I would just like to say that I think Mr. Moody is the 
first Washington expert I have ever heard testify who admitted he 
didn’t know everything there was to know. 

In view of that I would just like to ask him one question, and that 
is this: Do you think the mutual security program and the reciprocal 
trade agreements have had adverse effects on your industry ? 

Mr. Moopy. Is that a serious question? It is serious all right, but 
I mean are you asking me seriously ? 

Mr. Morris. I should like you just to answer the question, yes or no. 

Mr. Moopy. Just sitting here putting that thing on the top of my 
head and letting it spin around for a minute, I could answer you yes 
and no in about four different languages. I just do not know how to 
answer that exactly. I will give you the reason why. 

Trying to be fair and not just adamant on a position as we get into 
once in a while, first, the mutual aid program built up German indus- 
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try, German mines, and so forth. However, in the building up of that 

articular area, we certainly benefited from the tremendous upsurge 
in industrial activity in Germany from the export of coal. As a mat- 
ter of fact, just day before yesterday we decided to have a European 
office of the National Coal Policy Committee to keep track of those 
people because, for example, the matter of restrictions on coal imports, 
we have the situation that you cannot find out from the State Depart- 
ment or anybody else just what those restrictions are. I cannot answer 
exactly where that comes from. However, we turn around the other 

yay and we find that Germany has been completely rehabilitated 
through their energy and hard work. I want to give full credit. The 
Germans work 16 hours a day. They work twice as hard as anybody 
else. That is the reason they are preeminent in Europe. 

Along with that they have hurt us very seriously in the matter of 
cutting off our exports arbitrarily at a time when they decided maybe 
they had a chance of doing a little trading as far as Russia is concerned. 
There you get into international relations. The whole thing is tied 
together. 

We have coming up next year GATT, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which will be a brawl, really. One of the reasons 
we have a European office is to have somebody there. There you get 
into reciprocity as far as products are concerned. 

I have already said that we enjoyed a great deal of export of coal. 
We turn around and talk about the importation of residual oil, which 
has cost us 40 million tons of coal on the east coast. How much it will 
cost us when they get it up into the Great Lakes and the central part 
of the United States is something I do not know yet. 

Many people think the St. Lawrence Waterway is a pretty wonder- 
ful thing, and maybe it is. We have not tried to manage that sort of 
importation. We have let it run wild. It has become rank. But our 
export of coal was a very well-managed thing, a matter of license, a 
matter of controls, a matter of use, a matter of type of coal. 

In the reciprocal trade program we did not tie them together for 
some reason which is not too clear to me. When it came to mutual 
aid, for instance, we sent a great deal of money into Poland. For 
what? To buy mine equipment so they could produce the coal cheaply 
enough to ship it into Germany to oust our coal, to take our miners out 
of work in West Virginia. Sometimes it is a little hard to tie them 
together. 

Tam not making sense to you, and I am sorry, but I don’t know that 
there is an easy answer to the question. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. You are making sense to me. You are making very 
good sense to me, because it is not quite so simple as the question 
would lead one to believe. I would ask the question this way: Would 
it not be possible, giving due consideration to all of the segments of 
our economy, to administer the so-called reciprocal trade program 
more fairly than it has been administered up to the present time? 

Mr. Moopy. Congressman, I do not know how many pages, but 
there are quite a few pages of my thoughts on this question in the 
last hearing on this matter. It seems to me that one of the recom- 
mendations I have made here does not have too much force, but what 
I said was, “I believe the State Department and the Department of 


Commerce should be active advocates of American coal in foreign 
countries,” 
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What I am saying there is, just saying they are not against 7 is 
not what we are talking about. IT want somebody to be for me. I do 
not care if they are just going to sit there and say, “I am not going 
to throw rocks at you,” but that is not much help. I think we ought 
to have a positive program. 

When we get into this GATT thing or any of reciprocal trade and 
mutual aid, I think our people should be well versed. 

We got into a fuels conference in Geneva, and a man by the name 
of Tusero was the coal representative. I have Senet against Mr, 
Tusero. I looked him up and, honest to gosh, I don’t think he ever 
saw a tipple. If somebody asked him what a tipple was, I am afraid 
he might think they were being nasty or something, and not get it 
quite straight. He was the coal representative at the Geneva con- 
ference. I would like to have some hardheaded coal people in there 
when it comes to that. 

The other day our friend, Governor Rockefeller, up in New York— 

I don’t know whether he is your friend; he is not mine especially— 
me together a committee up there for a fuel study of New York State, 
a future energy study. There wasn’t a coal man on it. There wasn't 
ag gas man on it. There wasn’t an oil man on it. He had a buneh of 
egaheads who have built a reactor someplace. Their idea of fuel is 
something that they have not even developed yet, which has not come 
out of the laborator y. It is that sort of thing which leaves me 
wondering a little bit. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Moody, let me ask you another question. How 
do you choose these experts who are administering these programs 
and are representing this country in the conventions you are speak- 
ing of? How does a man get to be an expert to represent the United 
States in a fuel meeting at Geneva? 

Mr. Moopy. You mean how did this gentleman I spoke of get there? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Moony. I haven’t the vaguest idea. He must have been stand- 
ing there and somebody said, “Look, we have to have a representative. 
Sit down.” That is the only way I can figure him out. It reminds 
me of how I got in a fight one time. I was standing alongside a fellow 
in a bar, and another fellow hit him. He said, “What are you doing 
here?” I said, “I don’t know,” and, wham, down I went. 

I am sorry to be facetious. I didn’t mean it that hited because what 
you are talking about is of tremendous importance 

Mr. Morris. I like what you are saying. 

Mr. Utiman. Will the gentleman yield. 

You know, I do not really think the coal industry is in such bad 
shape after all. They have Moody. 

Mr. Moopy. Either that or Moody has them, I don’t know which. 
There are a lot of people in the industry who are not so happy about 
that situation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. Mr. Moody, we have had 6 days of hearings o 
our domestic mining industry. I think you are an appropriate wit 
ness to close these hearings. It is certainly refreshing to see a mat 
like you before us. 

What will happen to the coal industry? I am disturbed about the 


picture in Russia which you mention, and the possibility they are 
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going ahead of us. Is that because they are developing new markets 
or finding new uses for coal, or what are they doing with their coal ? 

Mr. Moopvy. There are several reports which are rather difficult 
to get, because for some reason or other they become rather secret 
reports when they get over here, and we have to get them in London, 
where they are published free. But over here they are secret. From 
London, for instance, the British economist has a report out on the 
Russian situation which would indicate that the Russian increase, 
percentagewise, in power use is many times ours. That is like saying 
that India has increased its use of electricity 1,600 percent in the 
last 10 years. I don’t doubt that, but percentages are funny. You 
wonder what they were when they started. 

Our electric energy use of course doubles every 10 years, but in 
Florida it doubles every 5 years. When you have that sort of tre- 
mendous surge of energy demand which seems to have no end at all, 
then you find in Russia that their growth is evidently limited exactly 
to the ability they have to create sources of energy at a cheap price. 
In the Don Basin they have a coal mining area where they have 14 
seams of coal, one over the other. It is a fantastic sort of thing. 
They just decided that coal will produce cheap power and it will 
produce it cheaper than anything else. So they steer anything else 


away. 

They have a very definite fuels policy. You make electricity from 
coal and you develop every coal seam that you can find, and you do it 
as cheaply as you can. They come over here to our coal show in 
Cleveland and they had artists draw our Jeffry and our Goodman 
machines. They even put on a postage stamp their great accomplish- 
ment, a coal loader. The darned thing was a picture of a Joy Manu- 
facturing Co., coal loader. That is how proud they are of their 
ability to get this coal. 

We are the only country in the world that doesn’t give a damn about 
its coal industry. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. Why is that? 

Mr. Moony. We have too much of everything. We have so darned 
much coal. We havea thousand years of coal. We have coal enough 
whose location we know right now that if we placed it over the 
great State of Texas we could do it and cover it 314 feet thick. Of 
course, that wouldn’t bother the tall Texans. 

Mr. Epmonpson. While the Russians are stepping up tremendously 
their coal production, they are also engaged in building right now 
two hydroelectric power stations much bigger than anything we 
have in the United States. 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct. Power, energy, everything. The 
limitation of growth is only your ability to produce cheap energy 
and plenty of it. For some reason or other we are sitting bert and 
we are not doing it. Why? What is the psychology nationally? 
The Congress will do anything the people want them to do, and lots 
of times some things they don’t want them to do. Generally the 
Congress will aid and abet this sort of thing. 

In the mining industry we have another problem, the social and 
economic problem. Generally speaking, where you have mining you 
do not have other industries. As Mr. Saylor well knows, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to bring other industries in to your mining com- 
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munities or mining areas. Eastern Kentucky is an excellent example, 
Central Pennsylvania is another example. In these great areas 
people won’t move out, but you can’t get industry back in to help 
them. 

If we do something about this and give us the favor of a good 
climate in which to work, we will do the job. In other words, we 
have been hanging around so darned long, you are used to us, 
Brush us off and take a new look at us and see if you can use a little 
better than you have been. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You mentioned in your statement that last year 
was the second poorest year since World War IT. 

Mr. Moopy. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. What will your situation be this year? 

Mr. Moopy. As nearly as I can tell, we are about 8 percent ahead, 
With both fingers crossed on the steel strike, with no steel strike, 
we will come close to 450 million tons, or 50 million tons over last year, 

Mr. CuenowetH. Where are you selling this coal ? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Will the Congressman from Colorado yield for a 
unanimous consent request? I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings this morning may be carried over until 11: 55. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I ask unanimous consent that the committee sus- 
pend the rules and report favorably House Concurrent Resolution 
177, and like resolutions, to the full committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is there objection ? 

Without objection, it is so ordered, and House Resolution 177 and 
similar resolutions are reported to the full committee. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You were going to tell me where you got the 
market for 50 million additional tons. 

Mr. Moopy. We have had a major increase in our utility business. 
We have gone into our new markets in Florida. We have picked 
up in New England coal markets which we had lost to residual oil. 

The question was asked of Mr. Earnest earlier whether these 
mandatory controls on residual oils were important to us or had 
been helpful. They were established at the high point, 1957, but 
what happened was that your residual oil in the first 3 months was 
not at the 1957 level but at some tremendous area. 

Don, how much more was it ? 

This is Don Sullivan of the National Coal Association. 

Mr. Suuuivan. It was approximately 31 percent above the 1957 
level. It approached 1 million barrels a day. 

Mr. Moopy. That is the first 3 months. 

Mr. Suttivan. Then it dropped to about 54 percent of the first 3 
months. When controls went in on March 11, it dropped back to 
about 54 percent. 

Mr. Moony. Thank you, Don. 

So what happened was, you had this major drop. Because of the 
first 3 months being up here, they had to come down here in order to 
average out for the year at the 1957 level. There isn’t any shortage 
of fuel anywhere. The Lord knows the fact that they had to auction 
off residual oil bulk cargoes and couldn’t find a market for it and sold 
40 percent under list indicates there is no problem there. 
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A lot of our multiple fuel users, whether they use oil, gas, or coal, 
decided they had better go back and use coal. So we have had a 

ickup there. Also, I can say that we have had a major overall lift 
in industrial activity which has caused a broad spread of use of coal, 
plus the fact that we have had the highest steel production in the first 
6 months that we have had in several years. That accounts for it. 

Mr. CuEnowetnu. If we can avoid the steel strike, it looks as if you 
would have a very good year. Do you feel that this increase will 
continue in the coming years! You are on an upward trend now. 

Mr. Moony. If it doesn’t, I am likely to get fired. We will try hard. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I know you are doing all you can. 

Mr. Moopy. Weare pushing all the buttons. 

Mr. CHENowETH. You feel optimistic, do you not, Mr. Moody ? 

Mr. Moopy. I am basically an optimist. We are in an extremely 
tough situation, but somehow we have turned the corner. I think 
Mr. Saylor will tell you that whereas we used to be verboten in the 
Congress—for a coal man to talk to a Congressman was a waste of 
time—we have now acquired quite a few friends who will sit and listen 
to us. Sometimes they will say, “Now, look, Joe, for the love of 
Mike, take it out and bury it.” But the rest of the time they will say, 
“No, I will buy that. I think that won't hurt anything, and I will 
goalong with that.” 

With that change of trend, I think we can get some of these burrs 
from under our saddle and some of the rocks out of the road and give 
usroom torun. I cannot help but think we shall do all right. 

It is most interesting that some of the editorials in the oil, gas, and 
atomic energy journals are really giving us hell, so we must be doing 
better. 

Mr. CHENowetTH. You are getting under their skin. 

Mr. Moopy. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. Utility and heavy industries are the most fertile 
fields, are they not? 

Mr. Moopy. That is right. We spent all day yesterday putting 
together a program for electric home heating. We feel we can get 
that. We feel we can beat them. It is again a matter of style. It 
is convenient, neat, no dust, pure air. Your wife’s dresses never get 
dirty. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Moony. I am not in any way throwing off on the gas and oil 
industry, because they are good friends of ours. They are competitors 
and they are tough ones in places. We are trying to get into what 
they have captured as their own little package, household heating, 
because with these new houses you fellows are building by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, we want to get some coal in there and we realize 
we cannot get it in ascoal. What people are buying isenergy. ‘They 
want it in the neatest, cleanest way you can get it. Electricity is about 
as neat as you can get it. You don’t have any blowups of gas furnaces, 
you don’t have any pipelines to blow up, you don’t have any oil throw- 
ing soot all over your wife’s drapes or lace curtains. All you have is 
beautiful heat, and you can push it on and off with a button. Nothing 
makes any noise. Your heat pump is outside somewhere. All we 
have to do now is to sell about 100,000 utility men the idea that this is 
a good market that they ought to get. 
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Do you know where we are getting trouble? From the utility 
people. They say, “Good God, Moody, do you know what would 
happen? It would increase the use of electricity 500 percent and as 
high as 1,000 percent, and we would have to change our whole distri- 
bution system.” 

Can you imagine having that much business and you are worried 
about your distribution system? That is where you run into trouble 
with them. I think we will get them sold. We have some of them. 
Philip Sporn of American Electric Power is sold 100 percent. We 
have Mr. John L. Lewis sold. He has Mike Widman doing nothing 
else. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is this a new process for the use of coal ? 

Mr. Moopy. That is right. It is a development of the use of elec- 
tricity in home heating. We make the electricity from coal. They 
buy the electricity and heat the house. . 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You feel you can generate electricity at a cost 
low enough it could be used to heat homes? 

Mr. Moopy. Yes, we can. We have demonstration homes and can 
show that the costs are better. 

Mr. CuenowertH. Are you doing this now ? 

Mr. Moopy. That is right. The gas companies have themselves a 
problem, because in order to sell to the steel companies, as Frank was 
talking about, for 10, 12, 15, or 17 cents on an interruptible basis, they 
have to go around and charge the householder 70 or 80 or 90 cents a 
thousand cubic feet in order to pay what they lose with the steel com- 

anies. When they do that, we say to the householder, “That’s OK. 
Por 50 cents we can put in electricity.” 

Mr. Sartor. One of the places you are not having any trouble sell- 
ing that is right in the coal district itself. 

Mr. Moopy. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. The Pennsylvania Electric Co. in Johnstown, Pa., has 
taken hold of it and is really running with the ball. 

Mr. Moony. It is almost limitless. It fits so well into so many mar- 
ginal areas where we have never been willing to go. For instance, the 
Oklahoma-Texas area, the Florida-Mississippi-Alabama-Georgia 
area. In those areas, itis just a natural. 

Mr. Sayvor. It has created a problem of transmission lines. 

Mr. Moopy. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. But we are even getting into that. 

Mr. Moopy. General Electric makes good transmission lines. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Moody, did I understand you to say that this heat- 
ing unit is electrical and you figure you balance out by producing the 
electricity with your coal, and you consider this a fair exchange! 

Mr. Moopy. It is one phase of our attack on markets. We are 
looking for new markets. We spent quite a few years, and at the 
present time, of some 1,700 or 7,000, I don’t know how many there are, 
coal peddlers or coal salesmen, most of them spend more time hunting 
for the other guy’s customer. We want to break that habit. It 
doesn’t get us anywhere. We are looking for new markets. When 
you look for a new market you have to look for energy use. 

One of our old markets that was of tremendous advantage to us 
was home heating. We lost that market. It took quite a long while 
to get it through our heads we were not going to get it back, that the 
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price was not the deciding factor. We finally got that understood, 
and we decided, OK, price is not the deciding factor. How do we 

t that household heating, millions and millions of homes? We 

ecided that the way to do it was to heat it with electricity, and we 
would work with the utilities and everybody. 

In the National Coal Policy Conference we have major utility mem- 
bership, and helped them develop and put on a complete national 

rogram on electric home heating as the ultimate in home heating. 
Fou can do it either by radiant heat, wall heat—they have even devel- 
oped a paint which will heat up itself and carry the electric juice on 
the wall; you don’t have anything but the paint—or the heat pump, 
which will heat and cool the house. The same unit cools in the sum- 
mer and heats in the winter. 

By the use of electricity we will sell our coal to the electric com- 
panies. We can beat anybody at that game except in this matter of 
dumping. We are hopeful that we shall beat the dumping game, too. 
If we do that, then the sale of electricity will give us back that tre- 
mendous market or the opportunity of getting it. 

Mrs. Prosr. We have a certain amount of electrical heating out in 
the Northwest, also, from hydro plants. You do not have any quarrel 
with the hydro plants, do you? 

Mr. Moopy. Well, you will pardon me, but really they don’t amount 
tovery much. I think you will look at your hydro and see it runs 
around 4 or 5 percent, and it doesn’t seem to change very much. 

Our good old enemy down there, the TVA, that we have worked 
with, our best friends and our best enemies, too, I guess, if they have 
a dry season like this one, they will have nothing to drink pretty soon. 
You remember several years ago they had a drought down there, and 
if it hadn’t been for American Electric Power and some of the rest 
of the private utilities, they would have gone out of business. They 
use that kind of power in that area. In your area you don’t have that 

roblem. You happen to have water enough year after year. It 

oes have certain limitations. Let us put it that way. 

Mrs. Prosr. I understood the TVA was a large coal consumer. 

Mr. Moopy. They certainly are. They are the largest consumer of 
coal in the world. 

Mrs. Prost. Why do you consider them your enemies, then ? 

Mr. Moopy. How long have we got here, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mrs. Prosr. I agree, Mr. Chairman, time will not permit getting 
into this discussion. 

Mr. Moopy. That is what I tell you, Mrs. Pfost. This coal industry 
is the greatest adventure, honest to gosh. I tell young fellows I 
wouldn’t trade my job for anything in the world. There isn’t anything 
I would trade it for. It is wonderful. Just think, you go into a 
mountain area. There is nothing there but trees, a couple of jack- 
rabbits and a dead fox or something. You rip off the side of that 
mountain and you have a community and schools, machine shops, men 
working. You go under that mountain. I don’t know whether you 
know miners or not, but they have an intense personal pride in the 
idea of going in there and just tearing the guts right out of that 
mountain and putting it to the use of the people. 

Mrs. Prost. You are a very enthusiastic witness, and I would like 
to compliment you, Mr. Moody. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think under our unanimous consent agreement 
we shall have to close the hearings, but I want to express the thanks 
of the subcommittee and I am sure of the full committee to Mr. Moody 
and to the other very able witnesses who have given so helpfully of 
their time and their information to this inquiry. 

I think we have turned up a number of very helpful facts and made 
a case to justify action at the earliest possible date on the formulation 
of a national fuels policy and national minerals policy which will meet 
some of these headac ‘hes that we have and will take adequate steps to 
provide for America’s future in the minerals field. 

I want to note at this time the fact that Concurrent Resolution 177 
by the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Aspinall, has already been 
reported unanimously by the subcommittee. Similar resolutions were 
introduced by the gentleman from Nevada, Mr. Baring, the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Powell, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Rogers, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Saylor, the gentleman from 
Oregon, Mr. Ullman, the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth, 
the gentlewoman from Idaho, Mrs. Pfost, and by the acting chairman 
of the subcommittee at this time, from Oklahoma. 

I feel that the number of authors of this resolution and the unani- 
mous vote by the subcommittee at this time to report to the full com- 
mittee are both strong evidences of the feeling which prevails that 
the time for action isnow. We are facing what might be called virtual 
bankruptcy of policy in this field. I think the sooner we fill that void 
and get into law and into action an effective policy the better it will 
be for the country. 

I thank the gentlemen who are here for helping us to make a case 
for that point of view. We are very grateful to you. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(Com™irrert Nore.—Permission was granted at the June 30 hear- 
ing to Mr. Dan Jones of Independent Petroleum Association of 
America to insert a statement for the record at the close of the hear- 
ings. The following statement was subsequently received.) 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL B. Brown, GENERAL COUNSEL, INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The Independent Petroleum Association of America is a national organization 
representing domestic producers of crude petroleum and natural gas, including 
land and royalty owners, with membership located in every oil and g ras producing 
area of the Nation. 

We feel that the policies of the Federal Government with respect to petroleum 
constitute a central and most important factor in determining whether or not this 
Nation will continue to enjoy an ample supply of petroleum at reasonable prices. 
A comparison of our petroleum industry with that of other countries in the world 
quickly demonstrates the United States has become the world’s leader in petro- 
leum because of sound basic policies as to petroleum development. Under sound 
policies the domestic petroleum industry developed rapidly, and quickly assumed 
leadership throughout the world. In fact, petroleum in other areas of the world 
was largely an idle resource until American industry, technology, and know-how 
were made available. 

In our opinion the interest of this subcommittee in the question of our Federal 
Government’s policies with respect to mineral development is timely and ex- 
tremely important to the future of our Nation’s economy and security. We must 
be constantly on guard to keep our policies sound and current with the times. 
We appreciate the opportunity to participate in this undertaking by this sub- 
committee. 
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The world is now in what may be termed the “energy age” and the United 
States has become the leader among the nations of the world because of wise 
governmental policies. It has developed greater supplies and more uses for en- 
ergy than any other nation. At present, oil and natural gas provide about 70 
percent of the total energy requirements of the United States. Since petroleum 
oecupies such a dominant position in our energy picture, it follows that govern- 
mental policies with respect to petroleum will be of primary importance in the 
years ahead. 

Because our association feels so strongly about the necessity for maintaining a 
climate of Government-industry relationship that will encourage expanding avail- 
ability of energy supplies, we recently developed a program entitled “Energy 
Supremacy.” This embodies a 10-point program which we feel is essential if we 
are to enjoy in the future, as we have in the past, expanding supplies of petro- 
leum at low consumer prices. For the information of the subcommittee, a copy 
of our program on “Energy Supremacy” is attached. 

It would be impossible to review here all of the areas wherein Government- 
industry relationship is important to the future of the petroleum industry. The 
following covers only what we consider to be some of the more important areas 
wherein Government policy is of paramount importance. 


I. TAXATION 


Stated simply, any industry such as petroleum must have as basic prerequisites 
if it is to remain a part of our economy (1) a market outlet, (2) an adequate 
price for its products, and (3) fair tax treatment. The market outlet and price 
essentials may be made meaningless unless the tax treatment is such as to per- 
mit the producer to retain funds sufficient to remain in business as a going 
concern. 

Congress very wisely since the beginning of the income tax law has recognized 
the pecularities and special characteristics of the mineral extractive industries, 
such as petroleum, by providing that a producer’s capital asset, as extracted 
from the ground, must not be taxed as income. Congress through tax provisions 
such as percentage depletion and the option to deduct intangible drilling costs 
has provided differential tax treatment necessary to recognize the peculiarities 
of the industry. This is necessary if equity is to be accorded. It has made 
possible an expanding petroleum producing industry within the United States. 

The need for such differential tax treatment for the petroleum industry is 
revealed by an analysis of its primary function; that is, the exploration for 
and development of new reserves of oil and gas. No other industry spends 
such a large portion of its gross income in the replacement of capital assets as 
does petroleum. Two-thirds of each dollar of gross income is reinvested in 
the exploration for and development of new reserves under unusual conditions 
of high risks. This is a peculiarity of the petroleum industry. In this regard, 
it is pertinent to observe that depletion provides only one-third of the funds 
necessary to carry on this activity. In other words, the domestic petroleum 
industry must spend $2 obtained from other sources along with each dollar 
retained from earnings through depletion in order to carry on its exploration 
and development activity. 

The facts further show that percentage depletion does not result in undue 
profits to the petroleum industry. Statements are often made that excessive 
earnings are enjoyed by the petroleum industry because of the depletion pro- 
vision. Authoritative studies show that this is not true. For the industry as 
a whole, earnings are no greater than for other industries. 

The wisdom of the Congress in providing percentage depletion for petroleum 
has been proved through actual experience over a long period of years. Under 
this differential tax treatment, the industry has been able to meet a rapidly 
growing demand for petroleum products at reasonable prices. The 27%4-percent 
Tate has proved to be sound and fair. In fact, our studies indicate that it does 
not fully recognize the increased costs of finding oil which have been incurred 
in recent years. 


II, IMPORTS 


Excessive oil imports has presented a most serious problem at various times 
in recent years. Congress has considered the matter repeatedly and on several 
occasions has enacted legislation designed to meet the problem. In 1932, Con- 
gress established an excise tax on the importation of petroleum. This tax was 
effective in reducing imports for a number of years. Its effectiveness was grad- 
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ually eroded under the trade agreements program through reductions in the tax 
and because of the inflationary trend which reduced the effectiveness of the tax 
as it was in the form of a specific rate. 

Following World War II, oil imports increased rapidly which again presented 
a serious situation for the domestic producing industry. In 1954, in the exten- 
sion of the trade agreements program, the Congress incorporated the so-called 
national security amendment. This provision of the law was amended in 1955 
and again in 1958. This law constitutes a definite policy of the Congregs 
that imports of foreign commodities shall not be permitted to impair the ability 
of essential domestic industries to meet security requirements. 

Pursuant to this law, the President in March of this year established a lim- 
itation on petroleum imports. It is, of course, too early as yet to evaluate the 
program, although some definite indications are in evidence. The new import 
program during the last half of this year will permit total oil imports into the 
United States (including Alaska) which will average about 1,600,000 barrels 
daily. This will be a decrease of 150,000 barrels daily below actual imports 
during the last half of 1958. It constitutes a substantial reduction from the 
peak level of about 2,200,000 barrels daily reached during the first 3 months 
of 1959. Domestic production during recent weeks has been averaging 700,000 
to 900,000 barrels daily above the severely depressed levels for the same period 
in 1958. More important, the trend in drilling activity appears to have turned 
upward after a continuing decline over the past 2 years. The total number of 
well completions is up some 10 percent above the same period of last year and 
the number of active drilling rigs has shown an increase of more than 20 
percent. 

Although we have these encouraging developments, there is also evidence 
of continuing unhealthy conditions. Restrictions have been made recently in 
allowable production in a number of States. The State of Texas is now ona 
9-day producing basis compared with a low point of 8 days in 1958. Oil 
prices which deteriorated steadily during the past 2 years have continued at 
depressed levels. Needed adjustments have not occurred. The average price 
for crude oil in the United States is now $3.04 as compared with $3.14 a vear 
ago. The average refinery price for the four principal products has declined 
from $4 per barrel in March to $3.90 per barrel in May. Contrary to the in- 
crease in total drilling activity, wildcat (exploratory) well completions, the 
forerunner of new reserves, are below that of last year. 

The industry is not yet in the healthy condition necessary to the development 
of adequate oil supplies to meet the increasing demands of the future. For 
this reason, it is vitally important that the oil import program be continuously 
evaluated, and adjusted as may be indicated, so that the basic objective of 
providing for the Nation’s security may be attained. 


III. NATURAL GAS 


One of the most critical areas involving Federal Government policies in regard 
to the petroleum industry is that pertaining to the production of natural gas. 
As a result of Federal regulation of independent producers, the petroleum in- 
dustry is confused and seriously impaired in its efforts to provide increasing 
supplies of natural gas. This situation continues to deteriorate. In our 
opinion, this is a problem which can only be resolved by remedial congressional 
action. In the interest of the consumer, the industry, and the general economy 
and security of the Nation, we feel this is a problem which deserves early 
attention. 

It has long been the position of this association that the local function of pro- 
ducing natural gas and the sale price thereof should not be regulated by the Fed- 
eral Government. In the Natural Gas Act of 1938, Congress adopted a clear 
policy to this effect. This policy was observed and continued with exceedingly 
beneficial results until the Supreme Court decision in the Phillips case in 1954. 
The Federal Power Commission is now attempting to regulate, as public utilities, 
the thousands of individual independent producers of natural gas throughout 
the United States whose gas is sold into interstate commerce. Independent 
producers of natural gas are not public utilities. It is impractical and unsound 
to regulate them as such. The present confused state of the Federal Power Com- 
mission efforts to regulate independent producers of natural gas not only is dis- 
rupting the industry but is imposing very substantial unnecessary costs which 
in the end the consumer must bear. 

It is strongly urged that the Congress give this problem early consideration. 
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IV. PUBLIC LANDS 


The policy of the Federal Government with respect to the public lands is a 
matter of particular concern for this committee. Because of the vast areas em- 
braced in the public lands and the potential petroleum reserves within these 
areas, Government policies with respect to the public lands become extremely 
important with respect to the future availability of petroleum in the United 
States. 

The position of the Federal Government with respect to the public lands is 
more in the nature of a trustee rather than as a landlord. The basic purpose 
and objective is the development of these lands rather than pecuniary. In con- 
sidering proper policies of the Government, it is our feeling that this distinction 
is paramount. 

Basic to the effort of finding oil is the freedom of individuals to search there- 
for. This freedom has been greatly aided in the United States because of the 
private ownership of the minerals beneath the surface. This has provided the 
maximum opportunity for individuals to enter into private contracts to explore 
for oil, completely free from Government supervision. Where the Federal Gov- 
ernment controls the lands, as in our public lands, policies which invite multi- 
plicity of effort should be the goal. 

Since the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, Congress has had a clear policy with 
respect to the public lands of encouraging the exploration for and development 
of petroleum contained therein. Rapid progress in the development of petroleum 
production in the Rocky Mountain States is ample evidence of the wisdom of this 
program. The public land laws and the policies pertaining thereto must, of 
course, be kept current if they are to be effective. It is urged, however, that 
in amending these laws and policies that the effect of changes be carefully evalu- 
ated against the outstanding history of success that has been attained in the 
development of petroleum on the public lands. 

We feel that Congress has been particularly wise in establishing through vari- 
ous laws the principle of multiple use of the public lands. This policy recognizes 
that there is room for development of the mineral resources within the public 


lands while at the same time using them for recreational purposes, wildlife de- 
velopment, forest programs, and other uses. 


CONCLUSION 


In the United States we have been fortunate in having developed a frame- 
work of policies which obviously in the overall has been highly successful. The 
Congress and the Executive both have played a part in developing this frame- 
work. Likewise the States have made a prominent contribution. Our existing 
national policies as to petroleum are illustrated by the tax laws, both Federal 
and State, the oil import program, public land laws, State conservation laws, 
Connally Hot Oil Act, Interstate Oil Compact, and many others. 

Although we as a Nation have enjoyed successful results under existing pe- 


troleum policies, it is proper and wise that they constantly be under review and 
study for correction of defects and improvement. 





APPENDIX 


ExHIsiIT A 
PERIL POINT FOR COPPER 


PERIL POINT OF 32.7 CENTS INDICATED FOR COPPER IN 1958 BY INCREASED PRODUCTION 
COSTS SINCE APRIL 1951, WHEN 24-CENT PERIL POINT WAS ESTABLISHED 


In 1951, when the 24-cent peril point was established, the figure was accepted 
by all as reasonable and fair. The mistake at that time was the failure to attach 
an escalation feature to the measure. If this had been done, the peril point 
today would be at least 32.66 cents, for production costs have gone up over 36.1 
percent since April 1951, when the 24-cent point was established. 

A weighted average of three Arizona copper producers gave the following 
distribution of the cost of producing copper: 42 percent is represented by wages; 
29 percent is represented by supplies; 13 percent is represented by taxes (prop- 
erty and production) ; 16 percent is represented by freight, refining, and market- 
ing costs. 

The base hourly earnings rate for April 1951 was $1.589, and for the year 1958 
it was $2.399, an increase of 51 percent (table 1). 

Based on consumer price index of 110.4 in April 1951 and 123.5 in the year 
1958, there was an increase of 11.9 percent in cost of supplies (table II). 

Taxes (property and production) have gone up 42.2 percent (based on $0.0128 
per pound of copper in 1951 and $0.0182 per pound in 1958) (table III). 

Freight, refining, and marketing costs have gone up 36.1 percent (based on 
$51.28 per ton in 1951 and $69.77 per ton in 1958) (table IV). 

Distributing these rising rates in proportion to their effect on cost distribution, 
we get: 


42 percent at 51.0 percent. 
29 percent at 11.9 percent. 
13 percent at 42.2 percent. 
16 percent at 36.1 percent. 


100 percent (average), 36.1 percent. 


Hence, if a peril point of 24.0 cents per pound of copper was satisfactory in 
1951, then in 1958 the peril point should have been raised by 36.1 percent, or 8.66 
cents per pound, making the new peril point 32.66 cents. 

It is to be noted that when the copper industry agreed to setting the peril 
point at 30 cents, the consent was based upon getting a 4-cent tariff on copper. 
Now, however, the prevailing tariff is only 1.7 cents per pound, which became 
effective on July 1, 1958, with no fixed peril point.’ 

Since February 2, 1959, the producer price has been 30 cents or better, and 
already we have begun to hear cries of foreign producers for a suspension of 
the U.S. tariff. It so happens that if the 4-cent tariff bill had been enacted, 
the import tax would have been automatically suspended as soon as the 
price of copper reached 30 cents. But the bill failed of enactment, and the do- 
mestic producers had to be satisfied with the restoration of the 1.7-cent tax 
when the Copper Tariff Suspension Act expired on June 30, 1958. It would 
therefore seem only fair that a peril point of 32 to 34 cents and not 30 cents 
would justify suspension of the 1.7-cent copper tariff. 

As a matter of fact, there really should be no suspension of the tiny 1.7-cent 
copper tax at all, as it does not come anywhere near offsetting the advantages 
which foreign copper producers have over domestic producers, in high-grade 
ores, cheap labor costs, and devalued currencies. 


+ Except to restore the tax to 2 cents per pound if copper goes below 24 cents. 
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FORTY-ONE PERCENT INCREASE IN OPERATING COSTS INDICATED BY COMPANIES’ 
FINANCIAL REPORTS INDICATING A PERIL POINT OF 33.8 CENTS 


In an effort to get additional evidence that the copper peril point of 32.66 cents 
was reasonable and modest, a study was made of the published annual reports of 
three of the large Arizona copper mining companies. The operations of these 
companies were confined to Arizona ; that is, their own lines, mills, and smelters 
were located in Arizona, and their blister copper was shipped to eastern refin- 
eries for custom refining. 

This study revealed that the actual cost of producing copper had increased 
40.84 percent from 1951 to 1958; with a low of 37.84 percent for one company, 
and a high of 48.23 percent for another (table V). 

The previous analysis, which was based upon the increases of the most im- 
portant factors that go to make up costs such as wages, supplies, taxes, freight 
rates, et cetera, indicated a 36.1-percent increase in production costs, calling fora 
32.66-percent peril point. The analysis of the company costs before depreciation, 
depletion, and Federal income taxes, indicated a 40.84 percent increase, calling 
for a peril point of 33.8 cents. 


AD VALOREM COPPER TARIFF HAS BEEN REDUCED 85 PERCENT FROM 1932-40 PERIOD 
TO MARCH 1959 


From 1932 to 1940, when Congress enacted and reenacted the 4-cent copper 
tariff every 2 years (after thorough investigation each time), the price of copper 
averaged 10.11 cents per pound; so that on an ad valorem basis the duty was 
roughly 40 percent. On the basis of a 31-cent average price in March of 1959, 
the 1.7-cent duty was less than 6 percent ad valorem, which means an 85-percent 
reduction in ad valorem duties from the duties in effect during the 1932-40 
period. 

A reduction from 40 percent ad valorem to less than 6 percent ad valorem 
should have satisfied the reciprocal trade wolves. As a matter of fact, cutting 
the ad valorem tax from 40 percent to 12% percent would still permit a 4-cent 
tariff in a 32-cent copper market, and would mean a 68.75 percent tariff reduc- 
tion. Such a large reduction should prove that domestic producers are going 
along with low-tariff advocates. 


TaBLe I.—Estimated employment, weekly hours, hourly and weekly earnings in 
Arizona copper mining by years from 1951 to 1958, inclusive, and by 6-month 
periods in 1958 





[These estimates are based upon a sample of full and pert-time production and related employees whose 
payroll and hours are reported for the pay period nearest the 15th of each month.] 


COPPER MINING 























| | 
Employ- | Weekly Hourly Base | Weekly 
ment hours ! earnings? | hourly | earnings 
rate 3 
ides | | _| a 

ee casmnnen | 10, 400 47.2 $1.71 | $1. 589 | $80. 71 
Speer ee oe Ue). 10, 700 47.1 1.92 | 1. 785 90. 43 
Seana iene 11, 400 46.7 | 2.05 1. 896 | 95. 73 
LEE TENS 11, 600 45.3 2.13 2.012 | 96. 49 
nee 11, 700 47.0 2. 23 2.075 | 104. 81 
1956—year____.___- Hei N En Be 13, 200 47.0 | 2. 38 2.215 | 111, % 
Mebeommtr, -cc065 - Losi htis . Did. 14, 000 | 43.74 2. 42 2. 324 | 106.00 
oS eT ee ae 13, 567 | 39. 99 | 2. 359 | 2. 359 | 94. 33 
En ne ce 13, 500 | 39. 63 2. 439 2. 439 | 96. 65 
era ead 13, 533 | 39. 80 | 2. 399 2. 399 | 98.49 





1 Actual hours worked. 

2 Includes overtime earnings. 

3 Base hourly rate is a straight-time rate, and is obtained by dividing the weekly earnings by the weekly 
hours plus 50 percent of the excess hours over 40 hours. 


Souree: Arizona Employment Security Commission. 
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TABLE II.—Consumer price inder 


1947-40_..---------------------- Ae an ais 8a i 28 nthe 120.2 
ennai aan een OR CN te a 8 128 & 
1956__..----------------------- 116.2 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


TaBLE I1I.—Cost per pound of copper for Arizona property and production tares, 
by years, from 1951 to 1958, inclusive 





Mine produc- 
tion, recover- 


Total mining 


property and 


Per pound 


able copper 
(pounds) 


production 
(taxes paid) 


of copper 


——————— ne - — _ — — - ee —_ = 
1951..-- . 831,740,000 | $10, 646, 157 $0, 0128 
1952... - 791, 438, 000 10, 893, 122 . 0138 
PE, Sab ocndcdéccesdscese= 787, 050, 000 | 10, 792, 184 . 0137 
 ——— - - 755, 854, 000 11, 165, 842 . 0148 
SR ced wwdwtcbasusouce 908, 210, 000 14, 255, 461 . 0157 
NS eo cadcdveq sede ek 1,011, 816,000 | 19, 888, 383 . 0197 
Piibsccccsconcdescecceuasceccces=- 1, 031, 708, 000 20, 737, 350 0201 
Pe dddoccnnscéadsocoeesecccoeces 1 978, 000, 000 17, 811, 148 0182 





1 Preliminary. 


ce: U.S. Bureau of Mines and Arizona State Tax Commission. 
ur 


TABLE 1V.—Cost of freight and refining, Arizona blister copper 





- 
| ; 

Refining cost | Total cost of 

per ton of freight and 


Freight rate 
per ton of 








blister blister refining 
Et Sa gerese ene -Soreeps-sonstperipee attract $21. 84 | $29.44 | $51.28 
1958....----------------------- 28. 77 41. 00 | 69. 77 








DETAILS OF FREIGHT RATE INCREASES, APR. 4, 1951, THROUGH AUG. 26, 1957 


| Applies to interstate move- 


Applies to Arizona intra- 
ment of ores and con- | 


state movement of ores 








eentrates and general | and concentrates and 
Case No. commodities general commodities 
- pce seer ae 
Effective date | Amount of |Effective date | Amount of 
increase increase 
seein pineal ised a bdsee “7 
| Percent | | Percent 
ee 226, 186 interim. ............-...--- ...| Apr. 4, 1961 2 (1) None 
Ex Parte 175, 2d interim-.-............-........-..| Aug. 28, 1951 6 | (1) None 
gn oo. andcenamadans May 2, 1952 215 | June 1,1954 315 
TNE... itchadnesedasdociabe Mar. 7, 1956 6 Section 13. case now 
pending before I.C. 
Benes 206, interim.....................-- Dec. 28, 1956 | § | (1) | None 
IIE, MINI no. cn scsnensisenmensenssuoups| AUG, DG, 1087 12 Hearing to be held by 
A.C.C. after decision in 
| sec. 13 case involving 
Ex Parte 196 increase is 
handed down by ICC. 
I = ins einige ateeainiadan areca a SE hiecktchancnnskslcancenks 











1 Effective date: None. 


* Maximum increase of 12 cents per 100 pounds authorized on copper and lead articles such as anodes, 
bars, billets, blister, bullion, ingots, mattes, pigs and slabs. 

§ No increase authorized by either A.C.C. or ICC in rates on ores and concentrates, precipitates, flotation 
slime, high explosives, lime—common or hydrated, silica sand, slag or tailings. 


42517—59——-28 
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Taste V.—Operating costs‘ at Inspiration, Miami, and Magma, years 1951 and 

















1958 
1951 | 1958 
Inspiration: 
Pounds copper produced. -.-_.-.-.------- adil nee ah aimee eli naa wpa wtih 78, 249, 439 | 83, 641, 274 
CREE UIE Sh SO non kop aga cabssad cece swan Neatbascewedacobals $11, 490, 535 | $18, 199, 630 
ee SE TTI Se COR ain cg ih sn 5h eho cunnttlcnssneciconc’] $0. 1468 $0. 2176 
Percent increase in cost per pound of copper, 1951-58_........-.----.------|-------------- 48. 23 
Magma (and San Manuel in 1958): 
Nt I, SN ok dod has pdicnnancousasecpanssnonsdeesusnass : 36, 934, 447 190, 703, 701 
Opdiating eests...-.............. aie walt inh aap annie didniyaaucnn oem $9, 375, 620, ' $49, 949, 605 
Ne ee ee Le acta bbabwthaneawanenasekaeasionan $2, 786, 510 $3, 060, 000 
DERG ARORIIS CONE BE CORIO an ais os ins os ccc i cctttcccesccneetends $6, 589, 110 $46, 889, 605 
Ne nas cie ane ndnavtbatndnwda dad poahenewhebane snes 2 $0. 1784 $0. 2459 
Percent increase in cost per pound of copper, 1951-58..........----- ee Seer pkaeke 37. 84 
Miami: 
PE a I so Baa oo oo on icici ccc ewenn ces 101, 668, 368 66, 737, 045 
EN ao can ch ensgatcshs<nechihindsnnngsctmerenionnensempneual $16, 868, 850 2 $20, 664, 891 
Less credits from other metals -----....--.---- sinew cwusastaseaues saskWoanns $387,000 | 5 $5, 500, 000 
Net operating cont for Gopper.. 24. 20.5. cies scene cceurene secscees $16, 481, 850 $15, 164, 891 
COO ORIN OE COON oo 5 eins ses asecankhesnenediwe dhawane neowenes $0. 1621 $0. 2272 
Percent increase in cost per pound of copper, 1951-58__.............------]-------- : 40. 16 
Totals 3 companies: 
Pounds of copper produced-_------------ tt ager tn eins aap di ge ----| 216, 852, 254 341, 082, 021 
a 2. cekewnecaendccneundpaninndionnsuade ums eam ¥ ‘$37, 735, 005 | "$88, 814, 126 
eee UE SI a lai ici i ss dn Sods 54 dae ese $3, 173, 510 $8, 560, 000 
insite | aoe 
Net operating costs_------ eee Soret eee banacedaseciewiale | $34, 561, 495 $80, 254, 126 
I 5 os Len cane Gaeisnwians eens eumoeneel $0. 1594 | $0. 2353 
Percent increase in cost per pound of copper, 1951-58_........-------.------ laaetiesades wae 4 40. 84 





1 Operating costs include operating expenses, exploration, development, maintenance, 
repairs, administration, general, and sundry expenses, including interest, taxes, except 
Federal income taxes. Before depreciation and depletion. After credits for metals other 
than copper. 

2 Actual operating cost reported by Magma to its stockholders. 

3 Miami reported sales of metals in 1958 amounting to $22,658,138. After deducting 
credits for gold, silver, and molybdenum amounting to about $253,000, this leaves $22,405,- 
138 for copper alone. At average Engineering and Mining Journal price for 1958 of 25.764 
cents, this would be equivalent to about 86,963,000 pounds of copper. Miami reports 
total production of 66,737,045 pounds of copper in 1958, which means a carryover of 
20,225,955 pounds of unsold copper from 1957. Estimating this was sold at about 26 
cents per pound would constitute a credit of about $5,247,000 to be added to the other metal 
credit of $253,000, making a total credit of about $5,500,000. 

4 This average increase of 40.84 percent is based upon each company’s proportion of 
copper production and the percent increase in cost per pound of copper at each property. 

Peril point of 24 cents in 1951 should therefore be increased 40.84 percent, or 9.8 cents, 
making the peril point 33.8 cents. 


Source: Companies’ annual reports to stockholders. 


ExHIsBIT B 


SoPPER STATISTICS For 1958 COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS, ARIZONA, UNITED 
STATES, AND FREE WorRLD* 


COPPER INDUSTRY IN 1958, PRELIMINARY STATISTICS AND COMPARISON WITH 
OTHER YEARS? 


WASHINGTON REPORTS IN 1958 * 


Copper moved into the spotlight on the Washington scene as the second Session 
of Congress got underway. One of the first measures to be dropped in the con- 
gressional hopper was designed to sharply reduce copper imports by doubling the 
import duty. The copper duty bill, introduced by Representative Bennett of 
Michigan, and sponsored by 16 other Representatives, including Rhodes and 
Udall, of Arizona, was the first gun sounded in the tariff battle within the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Under the law at that time, an import tax of 
2 cents a pound was levied when the average price of copper fell below 24 cents 
a pound for any one month. The new bill would increase the tax from 2 cents 


1Compiled by Arizona Department of Mineral Resources. (Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
American Metals Reporter, Copper Institute, Engineering & Mining Journal, “Pay -Dirt.”) 

2 Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines, ‘‘Mineral Market Reports.” 

*Source: “Pay Dirt,’’ and American Metals Reporter’s monthly supplement. 
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a pound to 4 cents, and the peril point would be 30 cents instead of 24 cents. 

A similar bill was introduced into the Senate on January 16, and was spon- 
sored by 14 Senators, including Senators Goldwater and Hayden of Arizona. 

On another front, Gov. Ernest W. McFarland, of Arizona, sought the co- 
operation of the other 47 Governors in the country to fight to obtain adequate 
tariff protection for his State’s copper mining industry. The Governor stressed 
that the 24-cent peril point was far out of line with current production costs, 
and urged that the original 4-cent excise tax be restored and the peril point be 
established at 52 cents, or 2 cents more than provided for in the Senate bill. 
The 32-cent peril point had been suggested by Mr. J. B. Pullen in a paper pre 
sented September 10, 1957, to the American Mining Congress. He cited pro- 
duction cost figures compiled by the Arizona Department of Mineral Resources, 
showing that there had been an increase of 33.1 percent in the cost of producing 
copper Since April 1951 when the 24-cent peril point was established. 

The Arizona Copper Tariff Board, in cooperation with the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Mineral Resources (both State boards), compiled historical data, statis- 
ties, and special articles to aid in the fight. Copies were sent out to Congress- 
men, Governors, industrial representatives, industrial papers, members of State 
sections of the American Mining Congress, and others. 

In March Senator Murray’s Subcommittee on Minerals conducted public hear- 
ings relative to a long-range minerals program, and Mr. A. B. Parsons presented 
the copper industry’s views on the need of a copper tariff to prevent disastrous 
shutdowns of many copper mines in the event of a long business depression. 

On April 11 Secretary Seaton endorsed Senator Watkins’ bill to revoke the 
current suspension of the 2-cent import tax on copper. Then, on April 28, the 
Secretary submitted the administration’s subsidy plan for domestic producers 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten. The plan was plainly 
an alternative to any new tariffs or quotas which might affect favorable action 
on reciprocal trade which was pending. Top executives in leading metal and 
mining companies were quick to raise their voices in opposition to the minerals 
subsidy program. 

The already confused picture concerning Government relief for the domestic 
mining industry was further confused by the introduction of another new plan. 
This time it was a scheme for the Government to purchase existing surplus 
copper in large lots and stockpile the metal. After a brief study of the plan 
Secretary Seaton announced (June 11) that the Interior Department would sup- 
port a l-year program for the purchase of up to 150,000 tons of domestically 
mined copper at the market price, but not to exceed 27.5 cents a pound. 

The Seaton stabilization bill (S. 4036), amended to include the authorization 
to purchase 150,000 tons of copper at market prices up to 27.5 cents a pound, was 
passed by the Senate (July 11) by a vote of 70 to 12, and was sent to the House. 
The House Interior Committee added some amendments and gave it a “do pass” 
recommendation on July 30, but it was August 15 before the House Rules Com- 
mittee cleared it for floor consideration. The bill was defeated in the House of 
Representatives on August 21 by a vote of 182 to 159, after a bitter debate and 
many more crippling amendments. All four of Arizona’s delegation to both 
Houses had voted for the bill. 

Defeat of S. 4036 ended all hopes of assistance for the mining industry at the 
second session of Congress. Mining men had accepted the subsidy plan as a 
temporary alternative, although expressing a definite preference for higher tar- 
iffs. The administration had feared higher duties because of the impact on 
friendly foreign countries, particularly Canada, Mexico, and the South American 
nations. The subsidy program was advocated as an alternative and also as a 
means of gaining congressional backing for the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
The House Ways and Means Committee never did get around to consideration of 
the original copper tariff bill (S. 2998). 

While the House was voting on the subsidy bill (S. 4036) 
hecott Copper Corp. announced it would step up production 
sion by extending the workweek to 6 days from the current 5 days. An official 
cited “good business,” with the emphasis on improved demand in Europe. This 
announcement by Kennecott can hardly be termed the turning point in the copper 
industry's distressed condition. As a matter of fact, copper prices had begun to 


rise about the middle of July, when the producers’ price was raised from 25 cents 


to 26-26.5 cents. The next rise, from 26.1 to 27 cents plus did not really take 
Place until October 13. 


It was actually the middle of October when the signs of 
improvement in the copper situation became definite. 


on August 21, Ken- 
at its western divi- 
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RECORD OF COPPER PRICES AND PRODUCTION CURTAILMENT DURING THE YEAR 1958* 


On January 13 and 14 primary copper producers reduced the price of electro- 
lytie copper to 25 cents per pound, delivered. On January 8 the custom-smelter 
price was lowered to 25 cents; it was reduced on January 13 to 24.5 cents, and 
again on January 21 to 24 cents, delivered. Prices on the London Metal Exchange 
and quotations by Union Miniere du Haut Katanga also dropped during January, 
and near the end of the month were equivalent to 21.09 and 21.55 cents per pound, 
respectively. 

Additional reductions in outputs were announced in January. In the United 
States, the Phelps Dodge Corp. stated that output at its Arizona mines would 
be decreased by approximately 9 percent of the current production rate. The 
cutbacks announced by this company since October 1956 now total about 22 per. 
eent. The Chilean Copper Department stated on January 13 that it was an- 
thorizing a 10-percent reduction in copper production; the Union Miniere dy 
Haut Katanga also announced a 10-percent cutback in output in the Belgian 
Congo; and the Rhodesian Anglo American, Ltd., group reported it would cut 
production by 10-percent at its properties in Northern Rhodesia starting March 
1958. 

FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1958 


On March 3 Miami Copper Co. announced that it would suspend mining oper- 
ations at its underground mine, and on March 10 Kennecott Copper Corp. stated 
that the workweek at their four western divisions would be reduced frem 6 to 
5 days. In Canada the International Nickel Co. announced a 10-percent re 
duction in nickel production with a resulting cutback in copper output of ap- 
proximately the same amount. 

Custom smelters in the United States advanced their price one-half cent per 
pound to 23.5 cents on March 20 and another one-half cent to 24 cents on March 
24. The price quoted by primary producers remained unchanged at 25 cents 
per pound delivered. 

During March the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga copper price was in- 
creased six times. On March 5 the quotation was 20.875 cents per pound cif. 
New York or f.o.b. Antwerp and on March 28 the Belgian price was equivalent 
to 22.675 cents. 

APRIL 1958 


In Chile, operations at Chile Exploration Co.’s Chuquicamata mine were 
halted by a strike which began April 1 and continued into May. 

On April 17 Kennecott Copper Corp. stated another reduction in copper pro- 
duction would be made; effective May 4 the work week would be cut from 5 
to 4 days at its Arizona, Nevada, and New Mexico properties, and on May 12 
at its Utah mine. The International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., on April 2 
announced a further reduction of 10 percent in nickel output effective the be 
ginning of May; copper production will be reduced about 10 percent also. 

The custom-smelter price of electrolytic copper was lowered one-half cent to 
23.5 cents per pound, delivered, on April 8, but was advanced one-fourth cent to 
23.75 cents on April 24. The principal producers’ rise for electrolytic copper 
delivered in the United States remained at 25 cents per pound. 


MAY 1958 


All of the principal copper-producing States, except Montana and Nevada, 
shared in the lower output in May. Decreases of 19, 11, and 8 percent, re 
spectively, in New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona refiected cutbacks announced 
by major producers. Production in Montana rose 12 percent, whereas that in 
Nevada was little changed from April. 

On May 20 the Phelps Dodge Corp. announced an additional cutback of 2 
percent in copper production. On May 27, the Anaconda Co. announced the clos 
ing of the Leonard mine, thereby curtailing Butte mines’ output by another 10 
percent. 

The 50-day strike at the Chuquicamata mine in Chile ended May 20, and 
normal operations were expected by May 25. 

The custom-smelter price for electrolytic copper was advanced one-fourth cent 
on May 22 to 24 cents per pound, delivered, and one-fourth cent on May 27 te 


*Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines Monthly Copper Reports, January 1958. 
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24%, cents. The principal producers’ price of electrolytic copper remained 
unchanged at 25 cents per pound, delivered. 


JUNE 1958 


The price for electrolytic copper quoted by custom smelters was advanced 
one-fourth cent per pound to 241% cents, delivered, on June 3. Additional increases 
in June brought the price to 25 cents by June 10, and the custom-smelter price was 
at the same level as that of the primary producers for the first time since Novem- 
ber 1956, when cooper was quoted at 36 cents. On June 11 the custom-smelter 
price rose twice and was 27 cents. On June 16, a primary copper producer 
raised its price 14% cents to 26.5 cents per pound, delivered. At ‘the same time 
eustom smelters advanced their price to 26.5 cents, but on June 23 lowered their 
price to 25.5 cents. At the end of the month the primary producers’ price was 
quotable at a range of 25.0-26.5 cents a pound, delivered. 

On June 5 the Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. announced an additional 
eutback of 10 percent in copper production effective July 1. However, the com- 
pany announced later in the month that it would close its Arizona properties 
from June 21 to July 7 because of the destruction by fire of a railroad bridge; 
vacations would be scheduled during this period and the reduction in output would 
be deferred from July 1 until about October 1. 


JULY 1958 


After a 7-year suspension, the excise tax on copper imports was reimposed 
July 1. The effective rate was 1.7 cents a pound as a result of the GATT meet- 
ings in Geneva in 1956. The 1.7-cent rate remains in effect when the price of 
copper is 24 cents a pound or more; should the price drop below 24 cents, the 
tariff will be 2 cents a pound. 

On July 1 a primary copper producer raised its price for electrolytic copper 
to 2644 cents a pound, delivered; another producer followed with a similar 
increase on July 16. ‘These increases brought the quotations of all principal 
producers to 2642 cents a pound as the first change in these producers’ price had 
been in effect since June 16. The custom-smelter price rose to 26 cents on July 2 
and to 26.5 cents on July 17. 

On July 7 the International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., announced an addi- 


tional cutback in metal production, effective July 14; previous cutbacks had been 
announced in March and May 1958. 


AUGUST 1958 


On August 4 the Kennecott Copper Corp. announced that operations at its 
four western divisions would return to a 5-day-week basis. On August 21 the 
company stated that a 6-day workweek would become effective the beginning 
of September. 

On August 1 custom smelters advanced their price of electrolytic copper one- 
half cent per pound to 27 cents, delivered; on August 6 they lowered the price 
to 26.5 cents, and again on August 28 to 26 cents, delivered. The primary 


producers’ price of 26.5 cents per pound, delivered, established July 17, remained 
unchanged throughout August. 


SEPTEMBER 1958 


All of the principal copper-producing States, except Montana and Michigan, 
shared in the increased output in September. Production rose 16 percent in 
Arizona, 12 in New Mexico, and 11 in Nevada as a result of the return to a 
longer workweek by some of the large producers. Utah’s output was more 
than double that in August as operations were resumed on an extended work- 
week basis following vacations at the Utah copper mine. Production in Mon- 
tana was virtually unchanged from August, and a 5-percent decrease was regis- 
tered in Michigan. 

The custom-smelter price of electrolytic copper was advanced from 26 cents 
ber pound, delivered to 26.5 cents during the month, whereas primary copper 
producers’ price of 26.5 cents continued throughout the month. 

On September 15 Northern Rhodesian mines were closed by a strike, and on 
September 24, the International Nickel Co., Ltd.’s, mining, smelting, and refining 
operations at Sudbury and Port Colborne, Canada, were closed by strike. Both 
strikes were in effect beyond the end of the month. 
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OCTOBER 1958 


Output of recoverable copper at mines in the United States totaled 91,500 
tons in October, 10 percent more than in September and the largest since May 
1957, according to the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. Ip. 
creases of 16 percent each in Arizona and Utah, and 10 percent each in Montana 
and Nevada were due mainly to increased operations at major copper pro- 
ducers, initiated in September, and to additional expanded operations beginning 
in October. Contrary to the general trend, productin in New Mexico declined 
(65 percent) as a result of a strike at the Chino Division of Kennecott Copper 
Corp. in Grant County. 

Stocks of refined copper at primary plants dropped for the fifth successive 
month; they were 24 percent below those on September 30 and the lowest since 
those at the end of October 1957, which they equalled. Inventories of blister 
and materials in process of refining were little changed from the previous 
month. 

Consumption of refined copper totaled 135,600 tons in October, 19 percent 
above September, and was the highest monthly rate since May 1956. 

On October 10 two primary producers raised the price of electrolytic copper 
to 27.5 cents per pound, delivered (from 26.5 cents established July 17) ; another 
producer followed with a similar increase on October 14. Another increase by 
these producers, on October 22 and 23, respectively, brought the price of all 
producers to 29 cents, delivered, effective October 24. Earlier in the month 
custom smelters raised their price to 27 cents and, following two increases 
about the middle of the month, were quoting 30 cents per pound on October 
20. Quotations on the London Metal Exchange rose to the equivalent of slight- 
ly more than 31 cents a pound. 

NOVEMBER 1958 


Mine production of copper in the United States in November totaled 94,100 
tons, 2 percent more than in October. Output in New Mexico in November was 
triple that in October as operations returned to normal at the Chino mine in 
Grant County, following a strike in October, and Utah’s production rose 2 per- 
cent. Michigan, Arizona, and Montana registered decreases of 5, 4, and 2 
percent, respectively, and production in Nevada was unchanged. 

Stocks of refined copper at primary refineries decreased 41 percent in No- 
vember and were the lowest since June 1956. 

On November 3 the British Board of Trade announced that it would offer 
10,000 tons of government stockpile copper for delivery and pricing from mid- 
November to the end of January 1959. On November 25 the board stated that 
an additional quantity of 7,500 tons would be offered before the middle of 
January. 

The 53-day strike at Rhodesian mines ended November 5. It was estimated 
that loss in production of copper was between 60,000 and 65,000 tons ; Rhodesian 
copper was not expected to reach European markets until the latter part of 
January 1959. The strike at Canadian properties of the International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., continued throughout the month. 

Effective November 10 copper items, including ores, concentrates, ete., re 
fined copper, copper scrap, and copper-base scrap, were removed from the De 
partment of Commerce’s positive list (requiring export licenses) and placed on 
the general list for export to all destinations except Hong Kong, Macao, and 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

During November the London spot price for copper rose above 32.5 cents per 
pound ; the domestic smelter price quoted at 30 cents, delivered at the beginning 
of the month was reduced to 29 cents near the end of the month; and the pri- 
mary producers’ price remained unchanged at 29 cents throughout the month. 


DECEMBER 1958 


Consumption of refined copper in the United States in December rose 4 
percent over November and, except for October, was the highest monthly rate 
during 1958, according to the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. 
Mine output of copper at domestic mines was virtually unchanged from 
November. 

Stocks of refined copper at primary plants fell 3 percent, and inventories of 
blister and unfinished materials were 2 percent less. 
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FROM PAY DIRT DECEMBER 19, 1958 


“During the last 20 months there has been a sizable reduction in copper 
imports into and a sizable increase in copper exports from the United States. 
The result has been an annual drop of over 209,000 tons in the excess of imports 
over exports. This factor, no doubt, has had an appreciably beneficial effect on 
the domestic copper situation. U.S. copper mines have been encouraged to in- 
crease their production to take care of a greater proportion of the new demand 
than was possible before, when foreign mines had been capturing 40 percent of 
our market. 

“Instead of augmenting the bullish sentiment, the tendency this month has 
peen to discount the figures, realizing they resulted largely from erratic indi- 
vidual circumstances, such as loss of production through strikes and overbuying 
for consumers’ inventories, rather than from improvements in the economic 
climate. A stabilizing of production, buying, selling, and prices prevailed during 
the latter part of November and into December. Prices have leveled off at 29 
cents, production has become more normal by the ending of the major strikes, and 
the year 1958 is ending and 1959 is starting with a far sounder condition and 
less erratic and unfounded optimism than 2 months ago. 

“Copper started out in 1958 with a very pessimistic outlook. It is ending the 
year far better than it started, but with an understanding that the world’s eco- 
nomic progress must improve more than is revealed so far, if the hopes of those 
interested in copper are to be realized. 

“The situation remains that the productive capacity still exceeds consumption, 
and world consumption must increase materially before the two can be in 
balance. Furthermore, the current higher prices for copper in the United States 
are partially due to the fact that the tariff of 1.7 cents per pound went into effect 
on July 1 and that this tariff, even though small and inadequate, is certain to be 
attacked by the next Congress. 

“In other words, the copper industry has much to be optimistic about as 1958 
ends, compared to the beginning of the year, but realizes there is a long road 
ahead before we can expect stable and profitable conditions.” 


COPPER MINING OPERATIONS IN ARIZONA DURING 1958 ° 

Arizona continued as the leading copper-producing State in the United States 
in 1958, a position it has held since 1910. Preliminary data indicate that Morenci, 
San Manuel, Copper Queen, New Cornelia, Ray, and Inspiration operations were 
the six major ones. Declines in 1958 copper output, compared with 1957, were 
reported for all of the principal producers with the exception of San Manuel, 
Inspiration, Silver Bell, Pima, and Bagdad mines. 

The general fluctuation in demand for copper during 1958 was indicated by the 
Phelps Dodge Corp. changes in the workweek schedule per man at its Ajo, Bisbee, 
Borenci, and Douglas mining, milling, and smelting operations throughout the 
year. From January 1 to June 1 it operated on a 5-day-week basis, then to 
September 3 on a 4-day week, to October 1 on a 5-day week, to the middle of Oc- 
tober on a 514-day week when it was changed to a 6-day week. 

The first two carloads of anode copper produced from the Kennecott Copper 
Corp. Ray Mines Division new smelter at Hayden were shipped on July 3. The 
American Smelting & Refining Co. smelter at Hayden which previously handled 
Ray concentrate continued to operate but went on a full custom ore and concen- 
trate basis September 1. 

At the Esperanza open pit copper mine, being developed by Duval Suluhur & 
Potash Co., in Pima County, the Isbell Construction Co. continued stripping 5 
million tons of waste covering the ore body. The Stearns-Roger Manufacturing 
Co. continued the construction of the 10,000-ton-per-day concentration mill. 

Approximately 45 men were employed throughout the year by Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Co. for development work at the Christmas mine at Winkelman. 
Magma Copper Co. asquired an option on the Queen Creek Copper Co. holdings 
located just east of Superior. On March 16 San Manuel Copper Corp. eliminated 
overtime for each of its 2,600 employees by reducing the employee workweek to 
ddays. However, operations continued on a 3-shift, 7-day-week basis. 


—_—_—_— 


®Source: USBM Area Report D-82. 
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TABLE I.—Tons recoverable copper mined in Arizona, United States, and world: 
U.S. copper price; U.S. consumption; and U.S. production as percent of 


consumption 
Arizona 
| Percent) Percent 
Year of | of 
Tons | U.S. | world 
pro- pro- 
duc- duc- 
| tion tion 
| ; 
1927 __| 341, 095 41. 3) 20.1 
1928. __. | 366, 138 40.5 19. 3) 
1929 415, 314 41.6 19. 3} 
1930_ 288, 095 1 40.9 16. 0 
1931 _| 200,672} 137.9 13.0 
1932 _...| QF, 246) 138.3 9.1 
Bice cus ca 57,021) 129.9 5.0 
a nan | 89,041 1 37.5 6. 4) 
1935_ S } 139,015 136.5 8.4 
1936 __- 211,275) '34.4 1L.1 
1937 - _...| 288, 478) 34.3 ll. 1 
1938 210, 797 2 37.8 9.2 
1939__- | 262,112) 336.0 10. 5 
1940____._._| 281, 169) 32.0 10. 4) 
1941__._..__| 326,317 34.1 11.7 
1942___. 393, 387) 36. 4 13. 1 
1943 403, 181) 37.0 13.4 
1944 _.| 358,303) 336.8 12.8 
1945_.......| 287, 203 37.2 12.0 
aS 289, 223 47.5 14. 5 
1947____....| 366, 218 43.2 14. 6) 
1948 375, 121 44.9 14.4 
1949_ 359, 010 447.7 14. 4} 
1950. 403, 301 44.4 14. 4) 
1951 415, 870 44.8 14.3 
1952 rai 395, 719 42.8 13. 2 
10653... 393, 525 42.5 12.7 
1954. 377, 927 45.2 12.2 
1955 af 454, 105 45.5 13. 3 
1956__._. 505, 908 45.7 13. 5 
1957 __- 515, 854) 47. 5) 13.3 
1958 ®....._.| 489, 49.9 13. 1 


000 


United States 


Tons 


| 


824, 980) 
904, 898) 
997, 555 
705, 074 
528, 875] 
238, 111 
190, 643) 
237, 401) 
330, 491] 
614, 516) 
841, 998) 
557, 763 
728, 320] 
878, 086) 
958, 149 
, O80, 061 
, 090, 818) 
972, 549} 
772, 894 
608, 737] 
847, 563 
834, 813} 
752, 750) 
909, 343] 
928, 330) 
925, 337] 
926, 448) 
5 835, 472! 
998, 570) 
1, 106, 215} 
1, 086, 141) 
980, 304} 

| 


_— 


| 


U.S. | 





jproduc-| Engineer-| Export 








l | Apparent; tion | ing and | or for- 
|Percent| World | U.S.con-|percent| Mining | eign 
of produc- jsumption} of | Journal jrefinery 
world | tion (tons) | appar- | price per| price 
pro- | jent con-| pound | per 
duc- | | Sump- | pound 
tion | | | tion | 
sii ated g a 
| te 
| Cents Cents 
48. 5) 1,700,000) 711,000) 116. 0) BN wi ctantee 
7.6] 1,900,000! 804,000} 112. 4] Mie 
46.4} 2,150,000} 889,000) 112.2) 1B. 00Tt csccuad 
39.2) 1,800,000) 633,000) 111.4 12. 982)... 
34. 1| 1,550,000] 451,000) 117.3 it a 
23.8} 1,000,000) 260, 000} 91.6 5. 655)... ... 
16. 6| 1, 150, 000 339, 000) 56. 2} 7.025) 6.713 
17.0} 1,400,000) 323, 000) 73.5 8.428) 7.271 
23. 1} 1,650,000} 441, 000) 86.3 8.649] 7,538 
32. 4) 1,900,000} 656, 000 93. 7] 9.474| 9. 230 
32. 4) 2,600,000} 695,000) 121. 2 13. 167) 13, 018 
24. 2) 2,300,000) 407,000 137.0 10.000} 9.695 
29. 1| 2,500,000} 715,000! 101.9) 10.965! 10,727 
32. 5} 2,700,000} 1,009, 000 87.0 11. 296) 10,770 
34. 2| 2,800,000) 1,642,000) 58. 4 11.797} 10, 901 
36.0} 3,000,000) 1, 678, 000) 64.4 11.775} 11.684 
36. 4} 3,000,000} 1, 502, 000 72.6 11.775) 11.700 
34.7} 2,800,000) 1, 504, 000 64.7 11.775) 11.700 
32. 2} 2, 400,000) 1, 415, 000 54. 6 11.775; 11.700 
30. 4} 2,000, 000) 1, 391, 000 13.8 13.820) 14.791 
33.9} 2, 500,000) 1, 286, 000 65.9 20.958! 21.624 
32. 1} 2,600,000) 1,214,000} 68.8 22.038) 22. 348 
30.1} 2, 500,000} 1,072, 000 70.2 19.202} 19, 421 
32. 5) 2,800,000) 1,447,000} 62.8 21.235) 21. 549 
32.0} 2, 900, 000} 1, 304, 000 71.2 24.200); 26. 258 
30.8) 3,000,000} 1, 360, 000 68.0 24. 200} 31.746 
29.9} 3, 100, 000} 1, 435, 000 64. 6 28.798} 30.845 
27.0) 3, 100,000) 1, 235, 000) 67.6 29. 694) 29. 889 
29.3] 3, 405,000/ 1,335,000} 74.8) = 37.491) 39.115 
29. 5| 3,750,000) 1, 367, 000 80. 9) 41.818) 40.434 
28. 1| 3, 870,000) 1, 239, 000 87.7) 29. 576) 27. 157 
26. 3) 3, 730, 000) 1, 156, 000) 84. 8) 25. 764; 24.123 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE I.—Tons recoverable cooper mined in Arizona, United States, and world; 
US. copper price; U.S. consumption; and U.S. production as percent of 
consum ption—Continued 


YEAR 1958 BY MONTHS! 
Arizona United States | Engineer- 


. a ____| U.S. pro-| ing and | Export or 
duction Mining foreign 








1958 month Percent Apparent percent Journal | refinery 
| Tons of U.S. Tons U.S.con-| ofcon- | price per | price per 
produc- sumption|sumption | pound pound 

tion (tons) 
Cents 

ee  inicnnngiquarnambtinnssn 45, 332 51.4 88, 236 109, 000 81.0 25.114 
February--.- --.- anatbamattiin 41, 161 50. 2 82, 048 93, 000 88. 2 24. 397 
March. ----- phtwdapasennaeche 43, 711 50. 2 87, 146 82, 856 105. 2 24. O18 
ich and cnshadeaposscasents 43, 303 51.5 $4, 121 86, 800 96. 1 24, 253 
PEED woo n- conn soe --=- ee --| 39,910 50. 9 78, 413 71, 600 109. 5 24. 298 
a ----| 34,409 50. 5 68, 145 105, 400 64.7 24. 689 
Se carb nkbind thoes saan | 26,017 42.5 61, 200 84, 200 | 72.7 25. 674 
as rcodaasentinenetaies | 35,651 53. 2 67, 057 79, 900 83.9 26. 088 
September---..----------------- 41,218 49.7 82, 988 109, 300 75.9 26. O81 
ES _ 47, 388 51.4 92, 140 107, 000 86. 1 27. 310 
CES ee 45, 400 48.3 94, 056 127, 600 73.7 28. 665 
NOT. ........-----=- aie 45, 500 48. 0 94, 754 98, 900 | 96. 6 28. 583 

ce D 489, 000 |. : 980, 304 |1, 156, 000 |___- ssl at aedca ies ates 

ee | 40, 750 49.9 $1, 692 an eiseigiaas 84.8 25. 764 24. 123 





1 Depression began in 1930; was at its worst in 1933; gradually improved until 1937. 

2 Recession in 1938. Recovery in 1939 caused by war demand. 

World War II began in 1939; copper consumption reached its height in 1944. 

‘In the year 1948 and the early months of 1949, copper was being produced in the United States at the 
rate of 68,000 short tons per month, imports were at the rate of 18,000 tons of blister copper and 22,000 tons of 
refined copper, and exports were at the rate of 12,000 tons per month. The price of copper averaged 22.5 
cents during this period, varying from 213s to 233s cents. In March 1949 the copper import tax was sus- 
pended, and during the months following the suspension, domestic demand fell drastically, and for 4 months 
net domestic consumption of copper was at or below the level of domestic production, even though the latter 
was severely curtailed. During this period, imports continued at practically the same rate. The price of 
copper dropped from 233% cents to 1642 cents per pound. Many mines were forced to close down, and the 
large low-cost producers curtailed production. The average monthly production dropped from a high of 
78,000 to a low of 56,000 tons. 

5 Curtailment early in the year, and a series of strikes in August and September caused a loss in produc- 
tion of over 100,000 tons. Reduced consumption in the United States was offset by an appreciable rise in 
the use of copper outside of this country, chiefly Europe. Result: A short supply of copper at the end of 
the year. 

§ Preliminary. 

7? World mine production not available. 


Source: ‘‘Mineral Resources of the United States’? and ‘“‘Minerals Yearbook” of the U.S .Bureau of 
Mines, and preliminary estimates. 
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Arizona mine production of copper- ------------ ....tons. 
U.S. mine production of copper_--_------------ bideeaecs G60. 221 
World mine production of copper JeSgasavswessesscsOOeaant 
Refined stocks: | 
Beginning of period ee ct el a dente es ——. 
End of period SS aes ecemaie Vidi cakipin es 
Refinery production: 
From domestic ores.......<..-...-...<-- Saletaing a 
From foreign ores aie . do- 
Secondary copper recovered from scrap as unalloyed copper 
tons 
Imports: 
Copper from ores, matte, regulus--.--....-..-.-------do--- 
Blister copper = conti “ site 
Refined copper SE a ace ; ee 
Total imports, crude and refined - - -.--..---- ected 
Exports: 
Copper in ores, etc i een in ciel do-_. 
Refined copper ee eh eek Biot asaeecd 
Total exports, crude and refined - - - -- se cuass Gin co 
Escess imports over exports. ...-.......2.......- do-.--| 
Consumption: | 
New refined (apparent consumption) ------.-.------ do 
Total refined (actual) eas sae Gd..<.-1 
U.S. mine production percent of apparent consumption. -- oot 
Average E. & M.J. price of copper.---..---------------cents--| 


TABLE II.—Salient U.S. copper statistics, years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


Preliminary 
1958 


489, 000 
980, 304 


3, 730, 000 


109, 000 
43, 000 


990, 000 
353, 000 


240, 000 


11, 475 
384, 868 


396, 343 





92, 067 


, 156, 000 
1, 257, 421 


25, 764 





Source: Compiled by Arizona Department of Mineral Resources from U.S, Bureau of Mines reports. 
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TABLE III.—New (primary) refined copper withdrawn from supply on domestic 


account, years 1951-58 


{Short tons] 

















2 ee ee 7 ee ee Filia 
Year 1951 Year 1952 | Year 1953 
Refined production of new Cu from U.S. ores Se 951, 559 | 928, 192 932, 232 | 
Refined production of new Cu from foreign ores 255, 429 254, 504 360, 885 
Total refined production of new copper 1, 206,988 | 1, 177, 696 1, 293, 117 
Imports of refined copper ; 238, 972 346, 960 274, 111 
Stocks at beginning of period_.__- 26, 000 35, 000 26, 000 
Total available supply - -- .--| 1,471,960 1, 559, 656 1, 593, 228 
Exports of refined copper — 133, 305 174, 135 109, 580 
Stocks at end of period 35, 000 26, 000 49, 000 | 
Total P ‘ 168, 305 200, 135 158, 580 | 
Withdrawn on domestic account (apparent consump- 
tion) - “ 1, 303, 655 1, 359, 521 1, 434, 648 
Reported actual consumption -- 1, 416, 865 1, 479, 732 1, 494, 215 
Year 1955 | Year 1956 | Year 1957 | 
n 
Refined production of new Cu from U.S. ores_. -- 997, 499 1, 080, 207 1, 050, 496 
Refined production of new Cu from foreign ores 344, 960 362, 426 403, 680 
Total refined production of new copper 1,342,459 | 1, 442, 633 1, 454, 176 
Imports of refined copper | 202, 312 | 191, 745 | 162, 309 | 
Stocks at beginning of period__. 25, 000 34, 000 78, 000 
Total available supply- -- wianbes ---| 1,569,771 1, 668,378 | 1, 604, 485 
Exports of refined copper ‘ 199, 819 223, 103 346, 025 | 
Stocks at end of period. a 34, 000 78, 000 | 109, 000 | 
Total liececeaeiy < wanctd ae 233, 819 301, 103 455, 025 
Withdrawn on domestic account (apparent consump- 
tion) - - ed : 1, 335, 952 1, 367, 275 1, 239, 460 
Reported actual consumption - - , 1, 502, 004 1, 521, 389 1, 347, 815 





Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE LV.— World mine production of recoverable copper 


Mine production of recoverable copper 





Year 1954 


841, 717 
370, 202 
, 211, 919 
215, 086 

49, 000 


1, 476, 005 


215, 951 
25, 000 


240, 951 


1, 235, 054 


1, 254, 729 








Prelimi- 
ary, 1958 





1, 001, 645 
350, 875 


1, 352, 520 


127, 630 
109, 000 
1, 589, 150 


384, 868 
48, 000 


432, 868 


1, 156, 000 
1, 257, 421 


Secondary copper production ! 





Year | 

| United Rest of | Commu-; Total | United Rest of | Commu- Total 

| States | free nist con- | world | States free nist con- | world 2 

world trolled | | world? | trolled? 
Wtscc<-5- 928, 330 | 1,617,000 | 355,000 | 2,900,000 | 186, 462 325,000 | 71,000 | 582,000 
Bn descesae | 925,359 | 1,691,000 | 404,000 | 3,020,000 | 173,904 318,000 76,000 | 568, 000 
1953..........] 926,448 | 1, 708, 000 416,000 | 3,050,000 | 242,855 | 447,000 | 109, 000 799, 000 
PE inn.-- | 835,472 | 1,826,000 | 439,000 | 3,100,000 | 212, 241 464,000 | 111,000 | 787,000 
1955......._..| 998, 570 | 1,926,000 | 475,000 | 3,400,000 | 246, 928 476,000 | 117,000} 840,000 
SB nocanecnns | 1,106, 215 | 2, 136,000 508, 000 | 3,750,000 | 273, 060 527,000 | 125,000 | 925, 000 
1957_...... -.| 1,086, 141 | 2,219,000 | 565,000 | 3,870,000 | 248,015 | 509, 000 129,000 | 887, 000 
Feces. | 980, 304 | 2,150,000 | 600,000 | 3,730,000 | 240,000 | 500,000 | 135,000 875, 000 





' Secondary copper refers to unalloyed copper recovered from secondary material. 


*No records published. Estimated on basis that total industrial use provides the same percentage of 


recoverable copper as it does in the United States. 
’ Preliminary. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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TABLE V.—Apparent consumption of new refined copper 





ee T —. 
| Average, 1956 | 1957 1958 1 
1951-55 
Apparent consumption of new refined copper in United 
States of America 1, 334, 000 1, 367, 000 1, 239, 000 1, 156, 000 
U.S. mine production of recoverable copper - - - 923, 000 1, 106, 215 1, 086, 141 980, 304 
ees _— . SS 
New copper needed to be imported _- 411, 000 260, 785 152, 859 | 175, 696 
Percent of apparent consumption needed to be im- | 
ported. ___- ; . 30. 81 19.08 | 12. 34 | 15.20 





Free world (outside United States of America) mine | pete 
production 1, 754,000 | 2, 136, 000 2, 219, 000 2, 150, 000 
Less exported to United States for consumption 411, 000 260, 785 | 152, 859 175, 696 





Estimated free world (outside United States of Amer- 
ica) for consumption 2 


| 1,342,000 | 1,875,215 | 2,066,141 | 1, 974,90 
Reported actual consumption in United States of | 


America... - | 1,430,000 | 1,521,000 | 1,348,000 | 1, 257,421 
Estimated actual consumption in free world (outside | | 
United States of America 3_--......-.--..-- | 1,442,000 | 2,986, 000 2, 248,000 | 2,147,510 


| 


a - —_______—_— 5 a 





1 Preliminary. 

2 No reports published. Estimate based on total free world (outside United States of America). Pro- 
duction less apparent U.S. consumption. This estimated censumption would include shipments to Com- 
munist countries. 

2 Noreports published. Estimate based upon same relation to apparent consumption as in United States. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE VI.—Summary of new copper production nad consumption as reported by 
U.S. Bureau of Mines and Copper Institute—In U.S.A. and rest of free world? 














| Production Consumption 
|-——— — — a. ane _ a—————————— 
In U.S.A. | Outside U.S.A. In U.S.A. Outside U.S.A. 
Year | scan a _ , honda 
| | | | 
| Reported | Reported | Reported | Reported | Deliveries| Esti- | Deliveries 
by U.S. by By U.S. by Apparent | to fabri- mated to fabri- 
| Bureau of| Copper | Bureauof| Copper | consump- cators | consump-!|  cators 
Mines Institute!| Mines? | Institute! tion tion? | 
1951 | 928, 330 964, 589 | 1,617,000 | 1, 378, 833 | 1,304,000 | 1,367,787 | 1,241,000 | 1,013, 450 
1952 925, 359 961, 886 | 1,691,000 | 1,401,001 | 1,360,000 | 1, 445,834 | 1, 256, 000 1, 005, 259 
1953 ; 926, 448 957, 318 | 1, 708,000 | 1, 441, 874 | 1, 435, 000 1, 443,719 | 1, 200, 000 | 831, 441 
1954 . 835, 472 863, 72 1, 826,000 | 1,494,386 | 1,235,000 | 1, 208, 755 1,426,000 | 1,247,120 
1955 7 | 998, 570 | 1,036,702 | 1,926,000 | 1,576,960 | 1,336,000 | 1, 446,354 | 1, 588, 570 1, 298, 037 
1956.._____.| 1, 106,215 | 1, 133, 134 | 2,136,000 | 1,729,705 | 1,367,000 | 1,465,999 | 1,875,215 | 1,366,979 
1957 ___._}| 1,086, 141 | 1,116, 380 | 2,219,000 | 1, 781,339 | 1,239,000 | 1,277,946 | 2,066,141 | 1,575,361 
1958 4 ake 980, 304 | 1,008, 147 | 2, 150, 000 | 1,699, 766 | 1,156,000 | 1,179, 416 | 1, 981, 304 1, 737, 172 
| | | 





1 “In U.S.A.” includes that of Cuba and the Philippines entering U.S.A. duty free through June 1958. 
“Outside U.S.A.” includes production from Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and, starting with July 1958, that of Cuba and the Philippines entering the United States. Excludes pro- 
duction of Russia, Japan, Australia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the production of several 
other small countries from which reports are not available. The institute coverage represents approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the free world. 

2“Outside U.S.A.’’ includes free world countries not under Communist control. Excludes Russia, 
East Germany, Poland, China, Yugoslavia, Finland. An estimated 400,000 tons of free world copper 
(all outside the United States) is not reported to the Copper Institute. An estimated 500,000 tons produced 
outside the free world is also excluded. 

3 Estimated consumption of new refined copper, based on U.S. Bureau of Mines’ reported production 
minus reported exports to U.S.A. for consumption. But does include possible exports to Communist 
countries for consumption. Does not take into account changes in stocks 

4 Preliminary. 
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Taste VII.—Stock of refined copper reported by U.S. Bureau of Mines and Copper 
Institute’ 








1} 
In U.S.A. I! In U.S.A. 

ha _| Outside a | le. Outside 

Stocks at end of U.S.A., Stocks at end of U.8.A., 

period U.S. Copper Copper period U.S. Copper | Copper 
Bureau | Institute | Institute | Bureau | Institute | Institute 

of Mines | of Mines | 
Year 1951 35, 000 71, 528 152, 203 || April 1958-...- | 147,300 | 251,099 250, 067 
Year 1952 26, 000 58, 858 130, 103 May 1958_- 155, 400 253, 463 245, 053 
Year 1953. -- 49, 000 &9, 193 280, 530 || June 1958_- 151, 500 245, 450 231, 373 
Year 1954. 25, 000 47, 108 181, 529 || July 1958 na 144, 000 242, 781 232, 383 
Year 1955- 34, 000 1, 554 59, 777 August 1958 131, 600 215, 560 220, 168 
Year 1956- 738, 000 120, 645 , ath September 1958 109, 800 178, 222 196, 558 
Year 1957. 109, 000 181, 024 , 316 || October 1958 83, 600 128, 490 141, 16 
January 1958 110, 800 176, 287 , 613 November 1958 49, 400 13, 596 143, 178 
February 1958 123, 300 201, 223 268, 524 December 1958 48, 000 80, 722 178, 152 
March 1958 - - s 139, 400 238, 641 254, 685 | 


1 Inventory data of the Bureau of Mines and Copper Institute always differ owing to somewhat different 
pases. After Jan. 1, 1947, ditferences were due chiefly to the method of handling metal in process of refining 
(ineluded as ‘‘refined’’ by Copper Institute and as “‘unrefined’’ by the U.S. Bureau of Mines), and to other 
minor variations in interpretation until May 1951. Then the institute’s inventory data began to include 
tonnages delivered to U.S. consurrers at foreign ports. Bureau of Mines figures are on the basis of metal 
physically held at primary smelting and refining plants in the United States. In the Bureau’s classification 
cathodes to be used chiefly for casting into shapes are considered stocks in process and not 


refined stocks. 


Taste VIII.—Refined copper consumed in United States, 1955-58, by classes of 
consumers 


[Short tons] 


Ingots Cakes 
Class of consumer Cathodes Wire and and Billets Other Total 
bars ingot slabs 
bars 
1955 | 
Wire mills _ _- ws 9,050 | 791,816 11, 797 Lastest 812, 663 
Brass mills_-. ; oe 100, 819 63, 394 133, 710 200, 012 149, 064 45 647, 044 
Chemical plants ot 55 gine Se 564 |_. 1, 180 | 1, 744 
Secondary smelters 4, 768 1, 213 | 469 |....-- 377 | 6, 827 
Foundries. . 4, 063 58 | 13, 004 | 3 211 139 | 17, 478 
Miscellaneous ! _ - sido 1, 403 131 4,079 318 377 9, 940 16, 248 
Total _ - -- 120,103 | 855,399 | 164,367 | 200,802 | 149, 652 11,681 | 1, 502,004 
1956 | 
Wire mills ‘ 9, 694 838, 476 16, 415 }...-.- 7 he _| 864, 585 
Brass mills_---.- al ia 91, 887 72,716 | 102,451 | 177,583 | 166, 426 35 611, 098 
Chemical plants = - 560 |... cant 1,199 | 1, 758 
Secondary smelters 5, 602 1,411 , | ae 434 | 7, 658 
Foundries ____ - aiowoginal 5, 180 76 13, 341 3 | 237 143 | 18, 980 
Miscellaneous !___.._.....-- 1, 824 85 5, 532 402 538 8, 933 | 17,314 
Total__-.-- ea ial 114, 187 911, 353 139,709 | 178,195 167, 201 10, 744 1, 521, 389 
1957 —* , ea oe SE | 
ee sce cencenen 5,641 | 753,108 15, 540 791 775, 080 
Brass mills me nate 87, 451 57, 417 75, 638 158, 343 157, 102 |... 535, 951 
Chemical plants : ( (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (4) 
Secondary smelters_- pa 659 |. a 1, 685 16 3... a 621 2, 980 
Foundries and miscellaneous (3 3) (3) (3) (3) 3) (3) 
Total. _.. 3 - 93, 751 810, 525 92, 863 158, 358 157, 102 1,412 | 41,350,011 
1958 | 
Wire mills 1______- oe ce 4,394 | 722,984 11, 464 |_- 962 739, 804 
Brass mills ?______- aah 90, 740 47, 353 73, 372 117, 131 149, 810 |- 478, 406 
Chemical plants : 3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 3) 
Secondary smelters , 553 ns 2, 244 BP Sene : 399 3, 211 
Foundries and miscellaneous. (3 (3) (3) 3) (3 3) (4 
is ions oe 95, 687 770, 337 87, 080 117, 146 149, 810 1,361 | 41, 257,421 





' Includes all wire mills with rod-rolling facilities. 


‘includes all brass mills using copper in refinery shapes; some have rod-rolling facilities. 
Not available. 


‘ onsumption by chemical plants, foundries, and miscellaneous plants not included, Estimate of 36,000 
tons included in total for 1957 and 1958. 


Source: U.S, Bureau of Mines. 
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TABLE I1X.—Imports of copper into the United States by quarters in 1958 


| 
| 
| 


Ist quarter 





2d quarter | 3d quarter | 4th quarter 





Year 1958 





| 
Ore, matte, and regulus (copper content)---/ 
i 


Canada_.-.. 
Mexico 

Cuba_. aid 
NN, inte ic 
Chile__--- 

Peet. .<5-5 
Cyprus-. 
Philippines... 
Union of South Africa. 
Australia 

Other countries_--- 


Blister copper (copper content) .. 


Mexico-_- 
Chile...--- 
Pere... 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Union of South Africa_ 
Turkey---- 

Australia 

Other countries__.-- 


Refined cathodes and shapes 


Canada 

Mexico 

Chile __ 

Peru 

Germany (West) 
United Kingdom 
Belgian Congo 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Union of South Africa 
Other countries 


Total imports (crude 
Total exports_- 


Excess imports 
Excess exports 





Total imports 
Total exports 


Excess imports 


Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Compiled by quarters by Arizona Department of Mineral 
Resources. 


- —_ ae - aa ~ = ‘ee 
26, 737 | 27, 981 15, 311 | 22, 573 92, 602 
4, 344 | 985 1, 699 | 978 | 78M 
1, 625 | 2, 128 817 | 1, 100 5, 670 
3, 342 | 3, 714 3, 128 | 3, 807 13, 99] 
1,033 | 889 | 818 | 656 3, 306 
aes 4, 135 | 4, 581 | 2, 595 | 5, 069 16. 380 
= 2,049 | 2, 995 2,285 | 2 618 9, 947 
Sateen | MeO Dela ws | 1, 908 6, 384 
4, 999 4, 308 2, 399 2.815 14, 521 
4, 575 | 3, 698. | 1, 160 3, 485 12’ 918 
‘otal 144 | 73 252 | 160 629 
491 | 134 188 | 77 890 
—— =} ———— ——_—___ 
| 65,237 | 67,707 | 61,706 | 73,528 | 268,178 
8,366 | 15,416 6, 642 9,605 | 40.029 
43, 389 | 39, 314 44,113 56,236 | 183,082 
3, 135 | 1, 613 2, 668 1,714 9, 130 
5, 881 | 6, 919 2, 594 1, 382 16,776 
3, 372 | 4, 443 4, 029 1, 810 13, 654 
1, 094 | 1,094 
| 1, 658 2, 780 4, 438 
| 2 2 l 5 
48, 610 | 43, 513 16, 994 | 18,513 | 127,630 
19, 598 19, 548 9, 599 | 13, 271 62,016 
1, 864 1, 909 462 4, 235 
263 450 713 
4, 051 6, 698 599 11, 348 
1, 500 2, 640 18 4, 158 
5, 127 1, 736 94 6, 957 
4. 647 4, 330 4, 122 2, 416 15, 515 
8, 657 5, 782 2, 843 770 18, 052 
2, 398 198 2, 596 
505 672 336 527 2.040 
and refined 140, 584 139, 201 94, O11 114, 614 488, 410 
73, 710 85, 948 101, 633 135, 052 396, 343 
66, 874 53, 253 92, 067 
7, 622 20, 438 
SUMMARY OF YEARS 1951-57 INCLUSIVE 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
482,555 | 614,343 | 668,856 | 585,551 | 580,521 | 590,004 | 587,863 
132,991 | 174,783 | 110,179 | 218,320 | 207,105 | 236,253 | 361,490 
: 349, 564,| 439,560 | 558,677 | 367,231 | 373,417 | 353,751 | 226,373 


Ore 
Rel 


ee ee a 


ily 
Sou 
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U.S. n 
Seconc 
Excess 
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Availa 
Actual] 
Unnee 
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TABLE X.—Eaports of copper from the United States by quarters in 1958 


ist quarter 2d quarter | 3d quarter | 4th quarter | Year 1958 





Ore, concentrates, and matte. 2, 885 | 4, 050 | 2,714 1, 826 | 11, 475 
Refined ingots, bars, ete.!____ 70, 825 81, 898 | 98, 919 | 133, 226 | 384, 868 
Canada-.--. aoe 439 370 430 1, 405 2, 644 
Argentina -. se 3, 245 2,231 | 4,172 3, 359 13, 007 
Brazil- - - -- 235 664 3, 289 4, 686 8, 87 
Austria------ ‘ cans 6 28 PU io nba cacteeat 202 
Belgium _-- ows 338 5 1, 386 427 2, 156 
Denmark ---- . 224 | 22 224 336 806 
France. - - - ‘ . 22, 482 20, 233 14, 641 33, 800 91, 156 
Germany (West) ---- ; 11, 938 : 22, 517 18, 333 65, 831 
Italy - - - - . 5, 832 9, 298 8, 581 30, 547 
Netherlands os 666 5, 127 5, 912 14, 251 
OO ee 1,075 682 1, 522 4,175 
Sweden wis 672 446 5, 039 7, 166 
Switzerland . 1, 510 3, 708 3, 435 11, 394 
United Kingdom 16, 818 29, 214 42, 210 115, 463 
Yugoslavia _- a 2, 520 1, 120 ‘ 3 3, 640 
Gee... <4----. oe 154 13 110 673 950 
Japan - 1, 841 2, 890 1, 531 2, 488 8, 750 
Australia 168 280 224 4 672 
Other countries 662 871 632 1, 020 3, 185 
Total exports, crude and 
refined ‘ 73, 710 85, 948 101, 633 135, 052 396, 343 





1 Includes exports of refined copper resulting from scrap that was reprocessed in toll for account of shipper. 


Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Compiled by quarters by Arizona Department of Mineral 
Resources. 


Taste XI.—Showing tonnage of unneeded imports of copper into United States, 
years 1951-58 


{Short tons} 


Average, 1955 1956 1957 Prelimi- 
1951-54 nary, 1958 
U.S. mine production 903, 902 998, 570 1, 106, 215 1, 086, 141 980, 304 
Secondary production unalloyed copper 203, 865 246, 928 273, 060 248, 940 240, 000 
Excess imports over exports 428, 758 373, 416 353, 751 226, 373 92, 067 
Refined stocks, increase or decrease 1 1, 000 2 9, 000 2 44, 000 2 31, 000 1 66, 000 
Available supply 1, 537, 525 1, 609, 914 1, 689,026 | 1, 530, 454 1, 378, 371 
Actual reported consumption 1, 411, 385 1, 502, 004 1,521,389 | 1,347,815 1, 257, 421 
: ; 
Unneeded imports-._-- 126, 140 107, 910 166, 637 | 182, 639 120, 950 
| 


! Denotes decrease in stocks. 
? Denotes increase in stocks. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


ExHIBIT C 
LEAD AND ZINC—GENERAL INFORMATION AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


PART I. BRIEF BACKGROUND OF LEAD-ZINC EXPERIENCE UNDER U.S. TRADE LAWS AND 
VARIOUS LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS ; PREQUOTA AND POSTQUOTA U.S. PRICES; BRIEF 
COMMENTS ON GENERAL LEAD-ZINC STATISTICS 


Summary of experience of the lead-zine industry under various provisions of 
US. trade laws (particularly the Trade Agreement Act of 1934 as extended 
and amended from time to time) ; and experience with certain legislative pro- 
posals 
1. On May 10, 1950, the lead industry petitioned for “escape clause” pursuant 

to Mexican trade agreement and Executive Order 9832. This was denied by 

Tariff Commission July 18, 1950, and was formally dismissed by the Commission 

January 25,1951. The reason given was that the United States had canceled the 

Mexican agreement, effective December 31, 1950. The duty on lead temporarily 

returned to 1930 rate on January 1, 1951. 
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2. Early in 1951 the lead-zine industry advised the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information against cuts in duty at the forthcoming Torquay meeting. Despite 
this, the duty on both lead and zine was cut at Torquay, effective June 6, 1951, 
Lead duty had only been restored 5 months before by United States abrogation 
of Mexican agreement. 

3. The industry petitioned the Tariff Commission on February 14, 1951, for q 
section 336 “difference in cost of production” investigation. This was denied 
by Commission on May 29, 1951. The reason given was that trade agreement 
rates could not be changed by section 336 action. 

4. By resolution of the House Committee on Ways and Means (July 29, 1953) 
and of the Senate Finance Committee (July 27, 1953), the Tariff Commission 
was instructed to conduct a section 332 investigation of the lead-zine industry, 

5. On September 14, 1953, the lead-zine industry petitioned the Commission for 
“escape clause” action under section 7 of Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951. 

6. Concurrent with the 1953-54 “escape clause” investigation the Commission 
conducted a section 332 general investigation and on April 19, 1954, forwarded its 
356-page report to the Committee on Ways and Means and Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

7. On May 21, 1954, the Commission unanimously found serious injury and 
recommended maximum increase in duties. 

8. On August 20, 1954, the President declined to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission and instead initiated defense stockpile purchases and 
subsequently barter acquisitions. 

9. On May 28, 1957, the Department of Agriculture, by a series of regulations, 
stopped barter, the major alternate program instituted by the President. On 
August 1, 1957, Office of Defense Mobilization announced defense stockpile goals 
were nearly met. ODM ceased zinc purchases in April 1958 and ceased lead pur- 
chases June 1958. 

10. On June 19, 1957, the administration forwarded to the Congress a bill sus- 
pending present duties on lead and zine and substituting a series of import taxes 
to be effective only if the U.S. price of lead was below 17 cents and zine below 
1414 cents. 

11. Hearings were held on the administration’s bill August 1 and 2 (House 
Ways and Means) and July 22-24, 1957 (Senate Finance). Industry concurred 
in “peril point” prices of 17 cents and 14% cents, but said schedule of import 
taxes was inadequate. On the average, proposed schedule was about 25 percent 
less than 1954 recommendation by Tariff Commission which the President said 
was insufficient. 

12. The Senate Finance Committee favorably reported the administration's 
import tax bill to Senate on August 20, 1957, and it was placed on the Senate 
ealendar awaiting action by House Ways and Means. 

13. Following the exchange of letters in late August 1957 between the late 
Mr. Cooper (chairman of Ways and Means) and the President, the industry 
again petitioned the Tariff Commission for “escape clause” action. The petition 
was filed September 27 and hearings held before the Commission, November 19-26, 
1957 (T.C. No. 65). 

14. In his letter of August 20, 1954, the President stated the maximum 
increased duties as recommended by the Tariff Commission would have only a 
minor effect on U.S. lead-zine prices and would not reopen U.S. mines. The 
industry petition, therefore, requested quotas and increased duties. A complete 
plan of quotas was submitted to the Commission. 

15. On April 24, 1957, for the second time the Tariff Commission again 
unanimously found the domestic lead-zine industry was “suffering serious injury.” 
Three Commissioners recommended reimposition of the 1930 rates of duty and 
three Commissioners recommended maximum increase in duty and quotas. 

16. Four days after the Commission’s second unanimous finding of injury, 
Secretary of Interior Seaton proposed to the Senate Interior Committee 4 
domestic minerals stabilization plan with a target of stabilizing mine production 
of lead at 350,000 tons and zine at 550,000 tons. The originally proposed 
stabilization prices were 14% cents for lead and 12% cents for zine. Subse 
quently, with administration approval, these were changed to 1514 cents for lead 
and 1314 cents for zinc, plus an additional stabilization payment for small mines. 

17. During Ways and Means Committee consideration of extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act in early 1958, the natural resource commodity amend- 
ment was proposed which included a 4-cent import tax on imported lead or zine 
if excess imports broke the U.S. price below 17 cents for lead and 14% cents 
for zinc. Amendment defeated 14 to 10 on May 15, 1958. 


, 


| 
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18. Extensive Senator Interior Committee hearings were held on the Seaton 
subsidy plan for lead-zine during June and July 1958. The bill (S. 4036) was 
reported favorably to the Senate and was passed July 10, 1958, by a vote 

70 to 12. 
oa. Fulfilling the requirement under law to report to Ways and Means and 
to Senate Finance within 60 days after a Tariff Commission recommendation, 
under date of June 20, 1958, the President announced he was suspending consid- 
eration of the Tariff Commission’s recommendations pending congressional 
consideration of the proposed minerals stabilization plan (including provisions 
for lead and zinc) which was submitted by the Secretary of the Interior. 

20. Hearings on the stabilization plan were conducted by the House Interior 
Committee during the later part of July 1958. The bill was favorably reported 
out by the committee, but was rejected by the House 182 to 159 on August 21, 1959. 

21. On September 22, 1958, the President announced the establishment of 
import quotas, effective October 1, 1958. 

22. Three United Nations meetings have been held concerning lead-zinc. The 
U.N. Lead-Zinc Committee met in London (Sept. 10-12, 1958), in Geneva (Nov. 
6-12, 1958), and in New York (Apr. 28-May 6, 1959). At the third meeting 
certain foreign governments and foreign companies announced certain reductions 
in production, exports, or sales of lead and zine during the last half of 1959. 


Algo, the creation of a U.N. Lead-Zine Study Group was recommended at this 
third U.N. meeting. 


U.S. prices at some key dates during the last 5 years 


| 

| Combined | 
lead plus | Lead 

zine } 





| 

| 

} 

May 21, 1954, when the Tariff Commission mace its first unanimous 
| 





finding of injury and recommended increased duties. -_..-....-_-_} 244) 14 10% 
Aug. 20, 1954, when the President declined to act on Tariff Commis- | 

sion’s first recommendation and in lieu initiated defense stockpile | 

purchases, and at a later date, barter____-_-- Bdteh castles 25 | 14 
January 1956 to May 1957, when the full effect of U.S. stockpile buy- 

ing and barter kept prices firm and level for 16 months-____-_-- 2914) 16 
July 1957, when the administration proposed a sliding scale import | 

tax to the Congress to be effective when U.S. prices were below 17 

cents for lead and 1414 cents for zinc_- Seikces ees 24 14 | 
Apr. 24, 1958, when the Tariff Commission made its second unani- | 

mous finding of injury and recommended increased duties, addi- 


ll 
13% 


10 


tionally 3 Commissioners recommended quotas. -_-_.-........._--} 22 12 
Apr. 28, 1958, when Secretary of Interior proposed relief to the U.S. | 

mines in the form of a subsidy plan-_-.--_-....____- ay 22 12 | 10 
the prices in the administration’s proposed domestic minerals 
ilization bill considered by Congress during the summer of 


10 


ic daicddadddenndhccnmhimomcsd bbb boneiuabndecteutaxel 29 | wd 134 
Sept. 21, 1958, just prior to the President’s proclamation on Sept. 22, | | 

imposing quotas - - sisied annnnebdnn hs dnd eae wee natetheicepas 21 | il 10 
Being prices Oct. 14, 1958, to Jan. 20, 1959, for lead and Nov. 10, 1958, j 

to Feb. 24, 1959, for zinc. Prices improved momentarily after the 

quota announcement --..-.......--..--.---.-- i ail ipeet Secta eR cieiee e 2414 13 
Mar, 5, 1959, for lead and Feb. 25, 1959, for zinc as it was apparent | 

quotas still permitted excessive imports and stocks in the 

hands of domestic producers started to climb-.........-.-.-.---..- 2214) 11% 11 
Apr..1, 1959, the price of lead was cut to 11 cents 7 ll 1! 
Prices on June 29, 1959: Zinc has been at 11 cents for 4 months and 

lead after going to 12 cents on May 7 has not risen further in 2 

months 





11% 





SS ae pd ihe hcapenstbebbaane ae’ 23 | 12 ll 
Minimum prices required on the basis of an independent survey of 
the lead-zine mining industry, to keep the industry in a sound | 
condition and to annually prod | 


uce 350,000 tons of lead and 550,000 
tons of zine from U.8. mines__......._. ai el i ae 





154 13% 





Comments on lead-zinc statistics 


1. For 10 years U.S. industrial consumption of lead and zinc have been fairly 
constant at about a 1,100,000 tons per year of each metal. During this same 
period the ratio of lead imports to U.S. mine production grew from 58 to 150 
percent ; in the case of zinc increased from 40 to 124 percent. 
ee this 10-year period, 1947-57, imports of lead increased from 220,000 


4 year to 500,000 tons a year; zinc imports from 280,000 tons a year to 
130,000 tons a year. U.S. mine production has stayed fairly constant during 
periods of reasonable 


prices, but was curtailed 25 percent by October 1, 1958. 
42517—539-_—_29 
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3. The year 1958 recorded the lowest U.S. mine production of lead in 60 years 
—since 1899. Also, U.S. mine production of zinc was the lowest in 26 years— 
since 1933. 

4. The statistics attached herewith are based on “net imports for consumption” 
which are those used by the Tariff Commission. Statistics are also compiled on 
the basis of general imports (which include material entering bonded ware 
houses). Estimates for 1957 would show “general imports” for zinc exceeded 
800,000 tons and lead exceeded 580,000 tons. This record flow continued in 1958 
—even at a higher rate in the case of lead—until quotas were imposed on Oc 
tober 1, 1958. 

5. Varying U.S. market prices during the last 10 years have had very minor, 
if any, effect on U.S. industrial consumption of lead and zinc. 

6. Employment in the lead-zine mining industry has been more than cut in 
half. In the 1954 escape clause action Tariff Commission found employment had 
declined by 9,000 jobs. In its April 1958 decision the Commission found that 
since January 1957, 4,500 more employees had lost their jobs. The present tota] 
loss of employment within this industry since January 1952 is now well over 
15,000 jobs, a decline of 60 percent since January 1, 1952. Further there hag 
been virtually no recovery in employment after 9 months of quotas. 

7. Before quotas were imposed, U.S. mine production had been curtailed 28 
percent in lead and 27 percent in zine. U.S. mine production of zine has 
slightly recovered but is still almost 20 percent (100,000 tons) below the required 
level of 550,000 tons. Lead production has not recovered at all since the imposi- 
tion of quotas, and remains 23 percent (85,000 tons) below the required level 
of 350,000 tons per year. 

8. While U.S. mine production has been curtailed and, despite quotas, is stil] 
sharply curtailed, foreign mine production has not declined substantially. Note 
worthy during the severe price break of 1953-54 (the time of the prior Tariff 
Commission recommendations) mine production outside the United States did 
not decline and, in fact, increased despite low prices. 

The same thing happened again in the 1957--58 price break, and no significant 
or substantial curtailment in foreign mine production—even approaching the 
degree of curtailment in the United States—can yet be documented. 

9. After three calendar quarters (9 months) of quotas, stocks of refined un- 
sold lead and zinc at domestic plants are still almost 400,000 tons, evenly divided 
between the two metals. 


PART II. RECENT STATISTICS FOR THE PREQUOTA AND THE POSTQUOTA PERIODS, BY 
WHICH THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF THE PRESIDENT’S QUOTA PROCLAMATION ON OCTO- 
BER 1, 1958, MAY BE JUDGED 

Summary of estimated U.S. mine production of lead at various U.S. prices for the 

years 1960 through 1964 


(Tons recoverable] 





U.S. prices, lead, | 10 cents | 11 cents | 12cents | 13 cents | 14 cents | 15 cents | 16 cents | 17 cents 


New York. 











ask biessdimones 153, 150 162, 976 220, 216 253, 564 319, 751 344, 424 370, 731 385, 751 
ee ieatbait } 150,950 | 159,714 206, 887 237, 702 295,212 | 354,091 | 398, 270 413, 762 
1062.................| 152,500 | 158,723 | 197,208 231, 970 289,573 | 353,206 | 397,409 413, 226 
RE tinncisestbesacs | 150,950 | 154, 200 195, 207 224, 422 275, 598 313, 889 | 397, 737 | 415, 218 

414, 261 


WES a Th tcbm inns ..--| 150, 950 | 154, _ 192,140 | 223, 851 272, 328 303, 256 | 395, 998 
| 





Summary of estimated U.S. mine production of zinc at various U.S. prices for the 
years 1960 through 1964 


[Tons recoverable] 








1 | | 





U.S. prices, sine: | | 
East St.’ Louis, | | | 
Prime Western...-| 9cents | 10 cents | 11 cents | 12 cents 


[momo | sos st 


69,980 | 105,844 | 192,495 | 335; 794 
ihc erthhesotiantes | 69.950 | 105.284 | 173,900 | 316,635 
er aaiiater tiene | 75,600 | 110,508 | 149,626 | 331, 881 
1963.._..2-22..-2--2-| *72,650 | 103 650 } -146,364'| 310,291 | 449,224} 584, 28t | 676,658 | 717,731 
PORE paniea sca. ~---| 72,650 | 103,650 | 142,227 | 313,755 | 443,971 | 571, 742 |. 659, 673 |». 711, 


ne ick haa oi eed eect a 





13 cents | 14 cents } 15 cents | 16 cents 


489, 624 | 607,895 | 658,810°| 601, 8 
472,848 | 600,449 | .633,820.|. 607,482 
477,621 | 600,345 | 674,479 |, 708,057 





= 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
, 
’ 
‘ 
' 
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t 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
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196 


196: 


1963 


1964 








— we 


nts 


5, 754 
13, 762 
13, 226 
15, 218 
14, 261 


r the 


cents 


91, 906 
ao7 43) 


708, 667 
717, Tal 
711, 798 
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Summary of survey showing numbers of companies reporting in terms of combined 
products of lead and zinc classified in 3 size groups 














l l | l 
i aco dee nie | 10 cents | 11 cents | 12 cents 13 cents | 14 cents 15 cents | 16 cents 17 cents 
OE ae 9 cents | 10 cents | 11 cents | 12 cents | 13 cents | 14 cents 15 cents | 16 cents 
| | | | 
—_— aired a "ae ; ales | 7 | . ae oe = 
1960: | | 
Class A-- ed 3 5 11 | 17 25 29 | 29 | 30 
Class B.....----| 3 5 7 9 11 | 11 11 
Class C.....-.---| 4 | 5 9 | 10 | 10 10 | 10 10 
1961: | 
Class A. 3 | 4 7 | 13 | 22 28 | 28 | 29 
Class B-- 3 | 5 6 | 8 9 10 | 11 11 
Class C--- a 4 | 5 | 9 9 | 10 10 | 10 | 10 
. 
Ace alot 3 3 5 9 | 19 26 | 27 28 
Class B aa 3 | 5 6 | 7 | 9 | 10 | 1 | il 
Class C-.- 4 | 5 | 7 | 9 | 10 | 10 | 10 10 
1963: 
Class A sat] 3 | 3 | 4 | 7 16 | 23 | 26 27 
Class B-.-- wae 2 | 3 | 5 7 | \ 9 | il | il 
Class C--- } 4} 5 | 7 7 | 9 10 10 10 
1964: 
Class A- 3 3 4) a 16 22 | 26 | 27 
Class B---- 2 | 3 | 4 | 7 8 | 8 | 10 ll 
Class C.-.. a 4 | 5 | 7 | 7 8 | * md 10 
| 








Norte.—The above classifications were determined by using as a base period the combined production 
of 15 cents lead and 14 cents zine for 1960; Class A, up to 4,999 tons; Class B, 5,000 to 19,999 tons; Class C, 
20,000 tons and over. 


Price of lead, United States and London 


{Cents per pound! 


New York London 
Year and month |} priceof | Metal Ex- Difference 
lcommon lead/change price " 





1987: 
January. --. | 16. 000 | 14. 532 | 1. 468 
February - | 16. 000 14. 144 | 1. 856 
March__ | 16. 000 14. 138 | 1. 862 
April... 16. 000 13. 984 | 2.016 
May... : 15. 385 12. 432 | 2. 953 
June..-_-- ; 14. 320 11. 461 | 2. 859 
ll ; 14. 000 11. 327 | 2. 673 
August -.- 14. 000 | 11. 466 | 2. 534 
Septem ber | 14. 000 11. 230 | 2. 77 
October... . | 13. 692 10. 738 | 2. 954 
November 13. 500 10. 396 | 3. 104 
December. -- 13. 000 9. 152 | 3. 848 
Yearly total... 14. 658 12. 083 | 2. 57! 
1958: 
January... - 2 13. 000 9. 021 | 3.979 
February. : 13. 000 9. 272 | 3. 728 
March__ 13. 000 9. 349 3. 651 
April... ges 12. 000 9. 109 | 2. 891 
May.. = 11.712 9. 017 2. 695 
June... , 11. 224 9.160 | 2. 064 
o...... ‘ 11. 000 8. 936 | 2. 064 
August... - : 10. 856 &. 798 | 2. 058 
September... ‘ 10. 872 | 8.815 2. 057 
October_____- 12. 642 9. 256 2 3. 386 
November_______- : 13. 000 | 9. 448 3. 552 
December... . - ; ssa 13. 000 | 9. 025 3.975 
Yearly total___- * 12. 109 9. 100 3. 009 
1959: aan aon ae 
January... es Bid ih anita 12. 667 | 8. 981 3. 686 
February... __. ; 11. 560 | 8. 746 | 2.814 
March... _____ ee 11. 412 | 8. 689 2.723 
a PSannen ikea 11. 189 | 8. 656 2. 533 
a ; ‘ 11. 897 8. 850 3. 047 








Mena of daily mean of bid and ask quotations for prompt lead at the morning session of the London 


Exchange. Quotations in pounds sterling per long ton were converted to U.S. cents per pound, at 
the rate of £=$2 80. I eI per | > 


* Quotas imposed Oct. 1, 1958. 
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Price of zine, United States and London 


[Cents per pound] 


Year and month 


1957: 
ET i ce cmnmns ava 
i, 
_ eee ee 


eS oe 
August -- 
September-.-_-------- 
Ogtobet.........s..2. 
November.-.---.--.----- 
December - --------- 


Yearly total 


1958: 


January - -.-..- sna pmchancedebieanbokuboat 


February ---.-.--..----- 
March 


August at od 
September... 
October___-- 
November_-.- 


December ------- wane cine 


Yearly total 


1959: 
January 
February - ------ 
March......-.- 

April. a 
BRIT cos tecanomenemae 





Prime west- London 
ern zinc, Metal 
f.o.b. East Exchange 
St. Louis price ! 
| 
13. 500 | 12. 907 
13. 500 | 12. 431 | 
13. 500 | 12. 077 
13. 500 12. 297 
11. 923 10. 722 
10. 860 9. 288 | 
10. 005 9. 394 
10. 000 | 9, 237 
10. 000 9. 136 
10. 000 8. 647 
10. 000 8. 441 
10. 000 7.849 | 
11. 399 10. 202 
| 
10. 000 | 7.821 
10. 000 | 7. 982 
10. 000 | 7. 936 
10. 000 7.922 
10. 000 | 7.732 
10. 000 | 8. 022 
10. 000 | 7.950 | 
10. 000 | 7. 991 
10.000 | 8. 129 | 
11. 338 8. 808 
11. 367 | 9. 409 
11. 500 9. 293 
10. 309 | 8. 238 
11. 500 | 9. 361 
11. 417 | 9. 210 | 
11. 000 9. 390 
11.000 | 9. O86 
11. 000 | 9. 669 
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1 Average of daily mean of bid and ask quotations for prompt zinc at the morning session of the London 


Metal Exchange. 
at the rate of £=$2.80. 
2 Quotas imposed Oct. 1, 1958. 


Quotations in pounds sterling per long ton were converted to U.S. cents per pound, 
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U.S. mine production of lead 
eee = 7 = - es me 
1958 ! 1959 
| | SuSE ensnneeynetemenereseenpasneesmmennentinse hangar seein episiistesantimiensaatiaitianad wt 
Region and State | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 l 
Octo-} No- | De- | Janu- | Febru- 
| ber | vem-j} cem- | ary | ary |March| April | May 
| | | ber ber | 
Ceabacaaaeeaiaiaigiel ee | ace | a ee 
States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River: | 
Wisconsin.-.....-- 2, 582] 1,900 900 80 80 90 105 150} 170 a 
Ee 3, 832} 2,970) 1,600 95 200 150) 90) 60) 125 SE pices 
OO — 228 411 GE i wikis ta iateR asain tna wales aislacee I i iescipnalinantesticinde celica LANNE ani 
New York--....-- 1,608} 1,667) 960 79 80 Won De cil aa cil ak ES oe 
ae Dicnxnedalcdhaanticdeeste 5 ilies cali anda 274 291) 306 a 
a 3,045) 3,152) 2,956 296 246 Beatin ance Rcoeinstees loweencepssdeeceBamamas 
ee 11, 300| 10,100} 6,816} 550} 606) 565 469/501, «GO| = 454). 
West Central States: | a at c bat Tv cs  ~aallhlae a 
Bsn eden 7,635} 4, 257 Wes |------~-]-------]--~----]-- Seidl ciieaentca Licnceacaiuen meade 
Missouri. ........- |123, 783/126, 345/115, 000; 9,100) 10,500) 9,600) 9,748) 8,457) 7,943) 8, 103/_..... 
Oklahoma.......-- 12, 350) 0p SEE By Raita eka swce Ph occa dala dh cecal Boosie assailant 
} = = a on sensei s sean ——| — 
Rad isan cnt |143, 768|137, 785|119, 070} 9,100] 10,500] 9,600} 9,748] 8,457| 7,943} 8,103|_.___- 
———S>=—>=S_«&bOODmn——>=_—_|_ ———> = — j— — j——— — ——————— | —=— -| —— ———— 
Western States: 
a 11, 999} 12,441) 11, 700 918 840) 850} 1,044) 931} 1,050) 1,040)-.-.... 
California. ..-....- 9, 296| 3, 458 140 10) 10} 10 30| 60 6 et 
Colorado. ........- 19, 856] 21,003] 14,000} 949} 1,100] 1,100] 1,356] 1,442| 1,200] 1,170|_---- 
aS 64, 321| 71,637) 52,351) 4,534) 4,715) 4,444] 5,490) 4,930] 5,450] 5, 510 
| 18, 642) 13, 300) 8, 500) 590 940 960) 700 810 740 680 
Nevada. -.......-.| 6,384) 5,979) 4,200) 380 610 530) 600) 210 8E 100} - - 
New Mexico- --_- 6,042) 5,294) 1,100) 19 20) 20) 61) 5 5 5} .- . 
Oregon. : ont 5 ipa cciada lene eee aekee spaniokelnea a aia Dias anccainl sr ilarini a handlers | . 
South Dakota____- seni oo mt | es Se ea ao | : 
Utah. ......-......| 49, 555) 44,471] 38,900} 3,014] 2,800} 3,000} 3,319] 3,294) 3,320) 3,340|_____- 
Washington--.__-- 11, 657| 12,734) 9,142) 896] 788] 785) 580 710} 620) ~— 830} i 
Total.._.....-..-|197, 758) 190, 322/140, C33} 11, 310! 11, 823] 11, 699; 13,180) 12,392) 12,471) 12, 705) _ é 
Alaska ___... — i| a Set ees Biteiiseel dott ; 
Total, United | | | | 
States. ._- 352, 826) 338, 216/265, 920} 20, 960] 22,929) 21,865) 23,397) 21, 350) 21, ze 21, mT ciation 
| 











1 Quotas imposed Oct. 1, 1958. 
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U.S. mine production of zinc 































































































| 1958 ! 1959 
Region and State 1956 | 1957 | 1958 fs 7 Bere ah oomte Ti 
Octo- | No- De- | Janu- | Febru-| 
| | ber vem- | cem- ary ary |Mareh| April May 
| | ber ber | 
States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River: 
isconsin_--....-..- 23, 890) 21, 575) 13, 000 900} 1,100} 1,160} 2,220) 2,385) 2,400) 2,180). 
eee 24, 039) 22,185) 25,000) 2,290) 2,325) 2,335 545 280 655 
Kentucky--_-...--- 417 837 DO xi ncchih onan ccesinctottacsnaks eiceiel 5 
New Jersey.-...-.-- 4, 667| 12, 530 Divine deb iannnghibntiataidebsattd eb~annlencawaahl 
New York........- 59,111) 64,650] 53,475) 4,828) 4,456] 4,456].-.....].----2]-2 2p 
Pennsylvania_....- scenes Rated 10, 221; 1,086 852 SR ecneicbecsn as i 
i. 19, 196] 23,080) 19, 568) 1,550) 1,583) 1,583) 7,455) 7,667) 8, 128 
‘Temmnessee._._..-.- 46, 023) 58,063) 58,531) 5,789) 5,077| 4,678) 6,099) 6,073) 6,419) 8 065 
NS) wncinccntsine 177, 343/202 929/181, 202) 16, 443) 15, 393) 15,064) 16,319) 16,405) 17, 602) 
West Central States fs + 
eee on. $5 00E) 56 0), [BO nash nocusdlils Boule cocci oss<<alacocneabediaee ee 
Cee 4,380) 2,951 SO) ctec cs facawews eens selacatasseeowwss nas ecnnloccccuubsssccs 
Oklahoma..-----.-- 27, 515) We, GaRY) Bh, Ts 8s. SEE a. RE a ee ia ona i dives cncnlesdtinascs 
TON cc nsceel UME TE NE onic ch hence alinesolicnnthlsewnedenuiel Sesintibiaaas 
\— ———|— a | | | | 
Western States: | 
Arizona...........| 25, 580} 33,905) 28,500} 2,287) 2,300} 2,310) 2,856) 3,279) 3,258) 3,220)_...__ 
California. ....-..- 8,049) 2, 969 51) 3 3 3 6 10} 3 es 
Colorado. ......-.. | 40, 246) 47,000} 36,200) 2,789); 2,850) 2,900) 3, 317) 3,318) 2,953) 3, 220 
Se as | 49, 561) 57,831) 46,869) 4,037) 4,085) 3,710) 4,840) 4, 260) 4, 770 4, 910) 
Montana______--_- 70, 520) 50,520) 31,900) 2,070) 3,260) 3,510) 3,130) 3, 580! 2,890} 2,870). 
Neves... ......... 7,488) 5, 292! 65) 10 6 5) 20 30 20 20) 
New Mexico_...... | 35,010) 32,680) 8, 800 1} 1 1 42 3 3 3} a 
rar | 42,374) 40,846) 42,400) 3, 256 3, 160] 3, 170) 3, 346) 3, 254 3, 265) 3, 220] eae 
Washington. -____.- 25, 609, 24,000) 18,482) 1, 556} L 333) 1, 330) 41, 560) 1, 570} 1, + 660 1, :;... 
erties Ee ie = : eae 
Pale ivn -|304, 437 |295, 043/213, 267| 16, 009 “16, 998), 16, 939| 19, 117 | 19, 304 18, 822) 18, 908... 
Grand total... -- Toon 240 581, 733/402, 919| 32, 452| 32, so 32, ai aa 35, 709| 36, 424) 37 7, 519}... 
| | | | 


1 Quotas imposed Oct. 

















1, 1958. 
LEAD §S 


TOCKS 


Inventory of refined pig lead and antimonial lead on hand at domestic smelters in 


United 

Tons 
1953—Jan. 1______- Woe 43, 560 
1954—Jan. 1______________- 81, 152 
1955—Jan. 1______-_ aaatek 92, 719 
1956—Jan. 1_____________-_- 31, 089 
1957—Jan. 1_-_-______-______- 41, 181 
Feb. 1..__-.-------- 42, 905 
MOG Lo wow enema 48, 699 
Apr. 1 pares ate 46, 184 
May 1_____________- 57, 444 
POD no i wee 58, 085 
oo 64, 861 
a 68, 009 
La 60, 633 
RG Bees cw dwakace 54, 682 
PUI bt Bice os cre sc an ren 59, 041 
Dec. 1___._--_~-- — 70, 874 


1 Quotas imposed Oct. 1, 1958. 


States 
Tons 

1958—Jan. 1______- _ 91,598 
Feb. 1- owe en oes 101, 206 
Mar. 1__---- _..-. 119,523 
BR. 4. cnn ecnadss 128, 754 
May 1__- a. 143, 136 
June 1l_____- eee 
eee 
Aug. 1- __.... 164, 860 
Sept. 1.............. 169,302 
J a 1 170, 666 
PT. Be ce cursed 169, 435 
Dec. 1____- sos. Se 

1959—Jan. 1_________---_-- _ 198, 508 
Feb 1_______________ 208, 874 
Mar. 1.______------- 214, 946 
Apr. 1_.._.--------- 210,524 
May 1- ______- 196, $23 
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& € | 
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Zinc STooks 


Inventory of slab zine on hand at domestic smelters in the United States 























Tons Tons 
1953—Jan. 1_.-.------ a 87, 160} 1958—Feb. 1__-_-__- a cnwiaesnies'es, oe 
1954—Jan. 1__..-...-------- 180, 843 OED ons a's og ete 189, 189 
eS ae 124, 277 ee ee oe 203, 641 
1066—Jan. 1_............... 40,979 TN Ras Secac kee 221,171 
1957—Jan. 1_........-.----.. 66, 875 June 1_ ea 

BO Ss eames . 48,974 POR Dt OE oe See 252, 979 

MG nisi nce tedadee 86, 889 Pe. foe ee 257, 911 

Bh Didaimanadcncngen ne eee. ban os So ee 251, 529 

Mae Sas ies 2a SOs 105, 531 OstsEr. =. sue 1238, 116 

ame Wc. sult Soegek 112, 693 Wen, Boids. eslel s+) 210, 176 

Mee Coos at te. 45 133, 455 Dec. Ses EE teed Bie 191, 744 

ee eel. asgauel 146, 179 | 1959— Jan. 1___._._-_.-. ._.-- 190, 237 

Gee 2236 <c. ci. eb. 149, 296 Feb. 1 Jtthte heen Leds 195, 777 

ees 2 lute wees 22k 153, 766 Mar. 1 hb od Moe dh awit 200, 461 

Reet. Bec any llisuessds 155, 925 Bee. Riise pi sua. 2 206, 083 

Dec. gaat ait; etic. SR Cae Maw tic. iG wate. Lett 203, 863 
nee 165. besaase. wok 166, 660 SWhe Bes. sun caed wanes 196, 004 

1 Quotas imposed Oct. 1, 1958. 
Mine production of lead of major countries 
renee tons} 
Country 052 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 1957 1958 
United States. 390 = 343 . 325 338 | 353 | 338 266 
Oanada........ ’ 169 | 194 | 218| 203| 180| 185 183 
Mexico 271 244} 239 232 220} 232 248 
Peru... _--- 106 | 126 121 131 133 | 142 138 
Australia | 248) 86259) 89295 | 812 | 813 366 360 
French Morocco 7 92 | 88 | 91 98 96 100 114 
South West Africa_-. 58 65 78 101 95 90 76 
Yugoslavia 87 94 93 99 95 98 04 
West Germany | 7 | 69 | 74 74 | 70 | 77 69 
Total (excluding United States) _- 1, 088 * 1, 139 | 1, 209 2, 2 250 | 1, 211 1, 290 1, 282 
| 


Source: Years 1952-57, U.S. 


London, the Mining Journal, May 1959, p. 16. 











Bureau of Mines; 1958, U.S. figures from Bureau of Mines 





Mine production of zine of major countries 


[Thousand tons] 





Country 





United States_............... 


West Germany... 
Igian Congo-- 


Total (excluding United States) 





1952 | 1953 


others from 




















| 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 

wz | ava| sis | sta] 532 402 
~~ 4021  377| 433| 423| 400] 428 
265 | 283] 27] 311] 326 289 
250} 26) 27] 274) 268 233 
153] 175| 183| 193| 174 165 
153] 156] 17: 169 | 175 172 
107| 120} 120) 136] 149 165 
117} 130} 131| 135] 145 143 
101 104 102 102 104 95 
139 4 75| 1%) 118 125 
1,687 | 1,685) 1,800| 1,867| 1,868] 1,815 


nO a ict ns cnt cae Naess iscsi 


1 On smelter basis, mine figures not available. 


F Source: 1952-57 U.S. Bureau of Mines; 1958, U.S. figures from Bureau of Mines, others from London 
‘The Mining Journal,”” May 1959, p. 17. 
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Exuisit D 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONDITIONS IN LEAD-ZINO Mining 
DISTRICTS IN KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND OKLAHOMA 


(Submitted on April 10, 1959) 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The special subcommittee of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs which you recently named to visit the Tri-State lead and 
zinc mining district completed its assignment on April 6. Accompanied by 
Congressmen Charles H. Brown of Missouri and Denver D. Hargis of Kansas, 
we inspected mines and mills of the Tri-State district on April 3, visiting 
facilities in the vicinity of Joplin, Mo., Baxter Springs, Kans., and Picher, Okla, 
On April 4, we met with approximately 200 representatives of the mining 
industry and affected communities of the three States at Miami, Okla. On 
April 6, Congressman Randall of the subcommittee inspected the lead-mining 
facilities of the Flat River district in southeastern Missouri. 

The Tri-State district, once the Nation’s leading lead and zinc producing 
area, is now completely shut down. In a district which formerly employed 
thousands in its mines and in its mills, fewer than 100 men are employed today 
in maintenance, pumping, and fighting deterioration of the valuable mine prop- 
erties. In the little mining town of Picher, Okla., more than 700 families are 
subsisting on surplus commodity foods, and Picher conditions are duplicated 
in a number of other communities in the area. 

In the Flat River district, more than 600 miners are unemployed and the 
remainder are working on a 4-day week. 

Uunemployment compensation benefits in the Tri-State district have been 
exhausted, and miners—most of them 45 years of age or older—are unable to 
find other employment. 

Experts appearing before our subcommittee informed us that known reserves 
of lead and zine in the Tri-State district approach 30 million tons of lead and 
zine ore, and that Flat River lead reserves are regarded as among the richest 
in the country. 

Witnesses in both of these districts were agreed on this point: Import limi- 
tations on foreign lead and zine imposed last September have not been effective 
in reopening shutdown American mines or in reducing the inventories of lead 
and zinc in this country. Generally speaking, conditions are just as bad as 
they were last September, and no relief appears in sight under present quotas. 
Witnesses were in general agreement that the import quotas imposed last 
September were a step in the right direction, but far too small a step for signif- 
cant effect upon the domestic mining industry. 

‘It is therefore the consensus of this subcommittee that immediate steps should 
be taken to review the present governmental policy regarding assistance to our 
domestic lead and zine mining industry. We believe the import levels which 
were established last September are in need of immediate revision, and recom- 
mend that officials of Government responsible for establishment of those import 
levels should be called before the committee. 

Until more substantial action is taken to assist this essential industry, this 
Nation will continue to suffer grave economic loss in the mining areas, while 
the human tragedy of unemployment and actual hunger in American homes 
‘continues. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hon. Ep Epmonpson, Chairman. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. RANDALL. 
Hon. J. EpGaR CHENOWETH. 
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Exnisir E 


A Jornt RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEVADA; TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 13 


Resolution memortalizing the ae Ag of the United States to aid the mining industry in 
Nevada and other sections of the United States either by imposing tariffs or by other 
reasonable and effective methods so that the United States may become more prosperous 


and be assured of a constant supply of minerals necessary for an effective defense program 


Whereas the mining industry in Nevada and other sections of the United 
States has been seriously curtailed by the importation of minerals from foreign 
countries in which the costs of production are much lower than those which 
prevail in the United States under American standards ; and 

Whereas many areas of the United States are dependent in large measure 
upon the production of metals for the maintenance of their economics, and the 
drastic curtailment of such production has seriously affected the welfare of 
such areas through losses of revenue to local merchants, employees, business 
enterprises, and State and local governments; and 

Whereas a healthy, stable domestic mining industry is a key to national 
security because without such industry the United States cannot be assured 
of a constant supply of minerals necessary for an effective defense program: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of Nevada (jointly), That 
the Congress of the United States be memorialized to aid the mining industry 
of Nevada and other sections of the United States either by imposing tariffs 
or by other reasonable and effective methods so that the United States may 
become more prosperous and be assured of a constant supply of minerals neces- 
sary for an effective defense program ; and be it further. 

' Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be prepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the legislative counsel to the Vice President of the United States, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, and each Member of Nevada's con- 
gressional delegation. 


Adopted by the senate March 10, 1959. 


Rex BELt, 


President of the Senate. 
LEALA H. WouHLFEIL, 


Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the assembly February 26, 1959. 


CHESTER S. CHRISTENSEN, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
NATHAN Horst, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


ExuHrisir F 
STATEMENT OF Drrecror Ben. H. Scuuit, State or ILLINOIS, DEPARTMENT 


OF MINES AND MINERALS, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., ON House CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 177 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this opportunity of 
presenting my Department’s views on the resolution and the mineral problem 
under consideration by your committee. It is a much-needed study of a.serious 
problem. One that urgently needs a solution. 

In Illinois we have vast mineral resources. From the standpoint of dollar 
value of production, Illinois is among the leading mineral-producing States. Yet 
the potential of Illinois mineral production has never been realized and cannot 
be unless some of the problems facing the industry are solved. And, may I 
point out that neither the industry nor the States can solve this principal prob- 
lem, it is one that can be corrected only by congressional action. 

Our coal and oil producers have been confronted for several years with the 
competition from imported oils and residual fuels. This competition will become 
More acute as traffic develops on the St. Lawrence Seaway Canal. We have 
tremendous reserves of coal and large oilfields but due to the effects of the con- 
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tinuous pressure of import competition over the past years it is very doubtful 
that there could be achieved, in the very short time given in an emergency, 
any substantial increase in the rate of production. Considerable time would be 
required to achieve major increases in production. Quality of the product js 
superior and transportation facilities are excellent. 

The lead fields in the northwestern part of the State and the lead and zine 
fields in the southern part of the State have all but ceased to produce. This ig 
an unusual situation in mining. These fields have good proven reserves of high- 
grade ore. They are located extremely close to consuming centers. Transporta- 
tion facilities are excellent, yet the fields cannot be mined profitably. The 
reason for this situation is quite clear. Imported lead and zinc is available 
to consumers at prices that make competition by our Lllinois mines impossible. 
I cannot estimate the time that would be required to get these mines back into 
production. Certainly many, many months and untold amounts of money 
would be required. 

Also in southern Illinois we have one of the largest and finest fluorspar fields 
in the world. Up to the end of World War II this field, together with the ad- 
jacent Kentucky field, produced substantially all of our domestic fluorspar re 
quirements. Today the proven reserves are at an alltime high. Excellent rail, 
water, and truck transportation is present in the district. Domestic consump- 
tion is increasing very rapidly every year. Yet these fluorspar mines with the 
exception of one captive are closed or being forced to close. Again we have the 
question of how quickly these mines would be reopened and brought to produc- 
tion stage. No one can tell. It is only after a mine has been dewatered and a 
eareful underground examination made that an accurate estimate could be made. 
And, by the same token, the longer a mine remains filled with water the longer 
it takes to restore it to operation. Again we find the same common enemy of 
all our domestic mines—cheap imported minerals, in this case fluorspar. Our 
Illinois producers with the most efficient mines and mills, adequate reserves, and 
years of mining experience simply cannot meet the competition of imports, so 
they must close. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a most serious problem. Our mining industry must he 
preserved to meet our peacetime as well as wartime demands. This is a basic 
industry, vital to our economy. Our domestic markets must not be sacrificed 
merely to provide an outlet for cheaply produced foreign minerals. A part of 
that market, sufficient to provide a healthy domestic mining industry must be 
preserved for our domestic mining industry. 

This objective could be achieved in different ways of course. But we must try 
to select a way that provides the greatest possible assistance for our domestic 
mineral producers and at the same time causes the least harm abroad. It seems 
to me that S. 1285, which has been favorably reported by the Senate Interior 
Committee and companion bills before your committee, may provide a workable 
solution. I am sure that as amended by the Senate committee it is a fair solu- 
tion to the fluorspar problem. It seems to me that the same formula of sharing 
our domestic market could well be applied to other hard-pressed mineral indus- 
tries. I.earnestly urge favorable action by your committee on S. 1285 or the 
companion measures before your committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in this very worthy and much needed study you are making the 
Tilinois Department of Mines and Minerals stand ready to provide you with such 
information as you may desire. We are most happy to cooperate with you in 
any way possible. This is of course a problem that only the Congress can solve. 
We urge you to move to a solution as rapidly as possible so that our mining 
industry can be saved. 


x 
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